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THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION: 

ITS  MEANING  AND  VALUE1 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  general  public,  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  teachers  recognize  that  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  is  one  of  the 
great  and  influential  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country.  It  is  so  well 
known  that  most  people  think  of  it 
when  they  hear  the  words,  “The 
North  Central  Association.”  It  is 
probably  true,  however,  that  most 
people  conceive  of  it  as  some  vague 
agency  located  in  Chicago  which  sets 
standards,  accredits  secondary  schools, 
and  penalizes  any  school  which  fails  to 
meet  its  standards.  Just  what  is  this 
North  Central  Association?  Why  does 
it  have  the  right  to  accredit  schools? 
What  values,  if  any,  does  a  school  gain 
by  membership  in  it?  These  and  similar 
questions  are  often  asked  by  Minne¬ 
sota  principals  and  deserve  an  answer. 

The  key  to  the  nature  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  is  found  in  its  title 
and  its  purposes.  It  is  not  a  legal  body. 
It  is  not  even  incorporated.  None  of 
its  actions  has  any  legal  power  or  au¬ 
thority.  It  is  a  voluntary  association  of 
colleges,  universities,  junior  colleges, 

1  This  article  originally  appeared  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  April,  1948,  and  is  reprinted 
here  by  the  author’s  permission.  Mr.  Board  man 
is  a  former  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Committee. 


and  high  schools  organized  to  work 
together  to  attain  three  professional 
purposes:  i.  To  develop  and  maintain 
high  standards  of  excellence  in  colleges 
and  secondary  schools;  2.  To  promote 
the  continued  improvement  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  and  the  effectiveness 
of  instruction  to  all  member  institu¬ 
tions;  3.  To  promote  healthy  relations 
and  hearty  cooperation  in  the  solution 
of  mutual  problems.  These  are  quite 
obviously  perfectly  sound  aims.  It  is  a 
very  desirable  thing  for  educational 
institutions  to  band  together  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves,  to  develop  better 
educational  programs  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  instruction,  and  to  promote  better 
relationships  among  themselves.  The 
next  query  is,  how  does  the  North 
Central  Association  attempt  to  attain 
these  purposes?  The  answer  lies  in  its 
organization  and  activities. 

As  its  title  indicates,  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  schools  is  an  organization 
of  institutions.  Membership  may  be 
held  only  by  an  institution  and  no  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  by  which  an  individual 
person  may  become  a  member.  In  its 
basic  organization  and  in  its  procedures 
the  Association  is  democratic.  The 
organization  consists  of  the  General 
Association  which  is  divided  into  three 
subordinate  bodies — the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  and  the 
Commission  on  Research  and  Service. 

The  General  Association  is  composed 
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of  all  the  member  institutions  and 
possesses  the  power  of  final  decision  on 
the  actions  of  the  subordinate  com¬ 
missions.  Each  member  institution  has 
a  vote  through  the  individual  selected 
by  it  as  its  delegate  to  the  General 
Association.  The  subordinate  Com¬ 
missions  are  composed  of  individuals 
from  both  the  secondary  and  higher 
institutions  chosen  to  represent  the 
member  schools. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  are  simi¬ 
lar  and  have  to  do  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  high  standards  of  excellence 
in  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
Since  membership  in  the  Association  is 
voluntary,  it  must  be  sought  by  the 
institution  desiring  it  but  any  public 
or  private  educational  institution  may 
apply  for  membership.  Like  any  other 
voluntary  organization,  the  North 
Central  Association  possesses  the  right 
to  establish  the  conditions  under  which 
membership  may  be  attained  and  which 
must  be  maintained  if  membership  is 
continued.  The  basic  functions  of  both 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  and  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  are  to  develop  criteria 
for  membership  and  to  evaluate  insti¬ 
tutions  in  terms  of  these  criteria.  These 
criteria,  however,  and  the  action  of  each 
Commission  in  evaluating  schools, 
must  be  approved  by  the  vote  of  the 
member  schools  in  the  General  Associa¬ 
tion  before  they  are  adopted  and  be¬ 
come  effective.  This  evaluating  of  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  is  called  “ac¬ 
crediting”  and  applies  to  all  types  of 
higher  and  secondary  institutions  de¬ 
siring  membership  in  the  Association. 
Accrediting  has  received  so  much 
emphasis  and  is  so  widely  misunder¬ 
stood  that  it  seems  desirable  to  discuss 
it  a  little  more  fully,  illustrating  by  the 
procedures  used  in  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools.  The  practices  used 
for  accrediting  colleges  are  similar  in 


principle  to  those  for  accrediting  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  but  the  criteria  and 
methods  are  those  appropriate  for 
higher  institutions. 

Since  the  maintenance  of  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence  and  the  continued  im¬ 
provement  of  the  educational  program 
and  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  are 
among  the  purposes  of  the  Association, 
the  fundamental  reason  for  evaluating 
secondary  schools  is  to  make  certain 
that  only  schools  of  high  quality  are 
members  of  the  Association.  The  bases 
for  the  evaluation  of  high  schools  are 
stated  in  the  Policies,  Regulations,  and 
Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary 
Schools.  This  instrument  attempts  to 
state  those  principles  and  practices 
which,  according  to  the  best  evidence, 
make  for  a  superior  school.  It  covers  all 
phases  of  organization,  administration, 
and  instruction,  including  financial 
support,  the  plant  and  equipment,  the 
library,  the  education  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  staff,  the  curriculum, 
guidance,  extra  curricular  activities, 
the  load  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  school.  The  pol¬ 
icies,  regulations,  and  criteria  are 
developed  by  committees  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  schools,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  member  schools  for 
criticism,  amendment,  and  final  ap¬ 
proval,  and,  after  being  approved  by 
the  Commission,  are  adopted  by  vote 
of  the  General  Association. 

A  secondary  school  desiring  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association  makes  an  ap¬ 
plication,  files  certain  reports,  and  sub¬ 
mits  any  data  about  itself  which  may 
be  required.  If  these  show  that  the 
school  is  of  the  “high  standard  of 
excellence”  desired,  it  is  “approved” 
as  a  member  of  the  Association.  This 
is  the  process  commonly  called  ac¬ 
crediting,  though  it  is  significant  that 
the  word  “accrediting”  does  not  appear 
in  the  Policies,  Regulations,  or  Cri¬ 
teria. 

Secondary  schools  are  approved  for 
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membership  for  an  indefinite  period. 
In  order  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
the  high  quality  of  the  membership, 
however,  annual  reports  are  required 
of  all  member  schools.  If  the  report  of 
any  school  indicates  that  it  is  not  main¬ 
taining  the  excellence  desired,  it  may 
be  “advised”  or  “warned.”  These  terms 
are  names  for  procedures  by  which  the 
Association  notifies  a  school  that  it  is 
falling  below  the  level  of  excellence 
necessary  for  membership.  If  a  school 
does  not  take  steps  to  remedy  its 
deficiency  within  a  reasonable  time,  it 
may  be  dropped  from  membership  in 
the  Association.  It  is  a  principle  of 
evaluation,  however,  stated  in  the 
Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria, 
that  schools  are  to  be  judged  as  a  whole 
and  that  “marked  superiority  in  one 
aspect”  of  a  school  may  “compensate 
for  minor  deficiencies  in  another.”  In 
actual  practice  the  Association  uses 
every  means  at  its  disposal  to  enable 
a  school  to  remedy  any  deficiency  and 
is  very  loath  to  drop  a  school  from 
membership.  Its  only  interest  is  to  be 
reasonably  sure  that  the  membership  is 
composed  only  of  schools  of  high  qual¬ 
ity. 

The  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service  is  the  third  Commission  of  the 
Association.  As  its  title  suggests,  its 
functions  are  to  undertake  studies  to 
improve  educational  practices  and  to 
aid  member  institutions  by  bringing 
to  their  attention  the  important  find¬ 
ings  of  research.  It  has  published  a  long 
series  of  important  bulletins  of  direct 
value  in  the  improvement  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  of  instruction.  These  in¬ 
clude  bulletins  on  mathematics,  science 
reading,  the  social  studies,  health  and 
physical  education,  and  other  areas. 
One  of  its  most  valuable  publications 
is  General  Education  in  the  American 
High  School  (Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company,  1942),  a  book  which  should 
be  read  by  every  high  school  teacher 
and  administrator.  Its  bulletins  on 


supervision  and  the  inservice  education 
of  teachers  are  especially  valuable  for 
high  school  principals.  Many  of  its 
publications  are  distributed  to  member 
schools  without  charge  and  the  others 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  at  small  cost.  This 
Commission  has  also  made  many  stud¬ 
ies  at  the  college  level,  its  materials  on 
teacher  education  being  especially  note¬ 
worthy.  The  work  of  this  Commission 
is  definitely  pointed  toward  the  specific 
purpose  of  the  Association,  promoting 
the  continued  improvement  of  the 
educational  program  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  instruction. 

This  outline  of  the  nature  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  North  Central  Association 
and  its  subordinate  Commissions  sug¬ 
gests  the  values  which  a  school  may 
obtain  from  affiliating  with  it.  Mem¬ 
bership  means  a  school  has  been 
evaluated  and  found  to  have  attained 
a  high  standard  of  excellence.  It  is  a 
mark  of  a  superior  institution.  A  few 
schools,  of  course,  have  not  reached 
more  than  the  minimum  level  of  ac¬ 
ceptance,  but  the  effort  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  directed  toward  assisting  these 
schools  to  continue  to  make  progress 
toward  a  higher  level.  Most  schools 
have  reached  a  level  above  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  membership  and  many  are 
very  superior  institutions. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
membership  of  a  public  high  school 
in  the  North  Central  Association  is  of 
very  little,  or  no,  value  in  aiding  its 
graduates  to  enter  college.  Public 
secondary  schools  are  accredited  by  the 
state  department  of  education  and/or 
the  state  university  of  the  respective 
states,  and  this  accreditation  will  admit 
their  graduates  to  almost  any  higher 
institution  of  learning.  In  many  states, 
private  secondary  schools  find  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association  valuable  in 
this  respect,  for  they  cannot  legally 
be  accredited  by  the  state  department 
of  education. 
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Beyond  the  prestige  of  membership 
in  the  Association  is  the  aid  it  gives  to 
member  schools  in  improving  them¬ 
selves.  The  very  fact  that  a  school  is 
a  member  of  an  organization  which  re¬ 
quires  high  standards  for  membership 
is  a  stimulus  to  further  improvement. 
The  bulletins  and  other  publications 
of  the  Association  are  a  constant  source 
of  aid  to  administrators  and  teachers 
in  improving  the  curriculum  and  the 
effectiveness  of  instruction.  The  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly, 
which  goes  to  each  member  school 
without  cost,  not  only  contains  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Association  but 
each  issue  contains  articles  and  reports 
on  problems  and  issues  of  significance 
to  secondary  schools.  The  stimulating 
and  professionalizing  influence  of  the 
programs  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Association  is  of  great  value  to  the 
several  thousand  individuals  who  at¬ 
tend  them  each  year. 

The  North  Central  Association  is  of 
specific  value  to  both  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  member  schools  in  the 
aid  it  gives  them  in  the  practical  issues 
of  everyday  school  work.  For  example, 
the  teaching  load  of  teachers  in  North 
Central  Association  schools  is  markedly 
lower  than  that  reported  by  teachers  in 
a  recent  national  study.1  Likewise 
teachers  in  member  schools  far  more 
frequently  teach  only  in  the  fields  of 
their  major  or  minor  preparation,  have 
better  conditions  for  work,  better  sal¬ 
ary  scales,  longer  tenure,  and  better 
opportunity  for  self  improvement.  The 
Association  has  been  of  great  value  to 
administrators  in  improving  the  school 
plant,  in  obtaining  better  equipment, 
in  developing  and  improving  the  school 
library,  in  securing  adequate  financial 
support,  in  combating  political  in¬ 
fluences  attempting  to  control  the 
schools,  and  in  many  other  ways.  It  is 

1  “The  Teacher  Looks  at  Teacher  Load,” 
National  Education  Association,  Research  Bulle¬ 
tin,  XVII,  No.  5,  November,  1939. 


an  agency  which  is  ready  and  willing  to 
assist  any  educational  institution 
which  seeks  its  help  and  its  influence 
has  been  sufficiently  potent  to  have 
aided  in  causing  a  governor  of  a  state 
to  rescind  undesirable  actions  affecting 
an  educational  institution  and  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  legislation  by  a 
state  legislature  which  would  enable  a 
school  system  to  improve. 

Not  the  least  of  the  values  which  the 
North  Central  Association  brings  to 
member  schools  is  the  aid  which  it  gives 
in  improving  curricula,  in  making  in¬ 
struction  more  effective,  and  in  aiding 
in  inservice  education.  It  initiated  and 
took  the  leadership  in  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards 
which  resulted  in  the  development  of 
the  Evaluative  Criteria.  This  is  an 
instrument  which  enables  any  high 
school  to  make  a  self  survey  and  to 
set  up  a  constructive  program  for 
improvement.  It  has  been  .  .  .  widely 
used  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  many  other  North  Central 
States  and  in  many  states  of  the 
Southern  and  Middle  States  Associa¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
schools  which  have  used  it  that  the 
Evaluative  Criteria  is  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  means  for  stimulating  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  educational  program  and 
for  inservice  education  that  has  been 
developed.2 

Membership  in  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and 
Colleges  means  much  more  to  a  school 
than  is  implied  by  the  common  concept 
of  accrediting.  It  means  that  a  high 
school  has  been  evaluated  and  ap¬ 
proved  as  one  of  the  better  schools. 
It  carries  with  it  a  prestige  which  is 
recognized  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
a  state.  It  brings  to  a  school  a  contin¬ 
uous  flow  of  materials  which  it  can  use 

2  See  “Evaluating  Secondary  Schools,”  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  XXVI,  No.  108,  April,  1942. 
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for  its  own  improvement.  It  offers  to  a 
school  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
constructive  program  through  which  it 
can  develop  into  a  better  and  better 
institution  for  the  education  of  youth. 

Charles  W.  Boardman, 
The  University  of  Minnesota 

PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  REVISION 
PROGRAM  OP  THE  COOPERATIVE 
STUDY  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
STANDARDS 

The  Cooperative  Study  organized  in 
1933  produced  the  Evaluative  Criteria, 
the  manual  How  to  Evaluate  a  Second¬ 
ary  School  and  other  materials.  These 
have  proved  to  be  useful  during  the 
past  seven  years,  in  hundreds  of 
schools  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  by  thousands  of  teachers  for 
the  benefit  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pupils  even  though  at  no  time  was  it 
thought  that  a  finished  instrument  had 
been  produced.  From  the  beginning  the 
committee  stated  that  it  would  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  revise 
the  materials  and  bring  the  publica¬ 
tions  up  to  date.  The  time  has  now  ar¬ 
rived  for  the  revision  and  the  work  is 
already  well  under  way.  Members  of 
the  committee  feel  that  a  really  good 
kickoff  has  been  made  and  that  better 
criteria  and  other  materials  will  be 
forthcoming  within  the  next  eighteen 
months. 

The  revision  program  as  now  planned 
will  be  fundamental  and  creative  and 
not  merely  an  improvement  on  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  methods  already  available. 
Some  of  the  changes  will  be  far  reach¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
will  not,  except  for  demonstrably 
good  reasons,  cast  aside  any  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  already  developed.  The  general 
organization  and  arrangement  of  the 
criteria  in  the  revised  edition  will  prob¬ 
ably  resemble  quite  closely  the  present 
published  volume  and  separate  pages. 
The  manual,  however,  will  doubtless 


have  a  greater  number  of  changes  and 
improvements  made  in  it. 

The  first  action  taken  by  a  regional 
association  looking  toward  the  starting 
of  a  study  of  standards  was  that  of  the 
North  Central  Association  in  1933 
when  it  appropriated  $1000  and  au¬ 
thorized  the  chairman  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools  to  start  the 
investigation.  After  two  or  three  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  twenty  state  chairmen  of 
the  North  Central  Association,  in 
March  of  that  year  a  special  meeting 
was  called  for  July  3,  1933,  to  which  the 
then  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  was  in¬ 
vited,  as  well  as  Dr.  E.  D.  Grizzell  of 
the  Middle  States  Association  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Roemer  of  the  Southern  Associ¬ 
ation.  At  that  meeting  decision  was 
reached  to  invite  representatives  of  all 
six  regional  associations  to  participate 
in  a  nation-wide  program.  The  ex¬ 
tended  study  was  undertaken  almost 
immediately.  Each  association  allotted 
approximately  three  dollars  per  mem¬ 
ber  high  school,  a  total  of  $20,000,  to 
assist  in  the  work.  The  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Board  contributed  $180,000. 
The  outcome  was  the  production  of  the 
1940  Edition  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria, 
the  manual  How  to  Evaluate  a  Second¬ 
ary  School  and  several  other  publica¬ 
tions  which  have  now  been  in  use 
nearly  eight  years. 

The  Committee  has  made  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  conserve  and  invest  funds  dur¬ 
ing  the  intervening  years  in  order  to 
have  at  least  a  small  nest  egg  for  use  in 
starting  the  revision.  It  came  through 
with  approximately  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  on  hand.  The  regional  associations 
were  again  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  and  each  responded  promptly 
with  support.  Four  of  the  associations 
have  made  appropriations  of  about 
fifty  cents  per  school  for  the  first  year 
of  the  revision  period  and  two — 'the 
New  England  Association  and  the 
Western  Association — -have  each  sent 
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a  lump  sum.  Some  of  the  associations 
have  agreed  to  make  similar  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  second  year  of  the  revision 
study;  probably  all  will  do  the  same. 

At  first  it  appeared  that  about 
$60,000  would  be  necessary  for  the  two 
and  one-half  years  of  work,  $47,000  of 
which  we  hoped  to  obtain  from  the 
General  Education  Board  or  some 
other  foundation.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  on  March  2,  1947, 
in  Atlantic  City  and  at  later  confer¬ 
ences,  we  learned  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  secure  an  amount  that  large 
from  that  Foundation.  We  started  then 
to  rearrange  the  undertaking  and  ad¬ 
just  plans  for  the  revision.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  time  could  be  reduced 
from  two  and  one-half  to  two  years, 
that  we  could  place  the  headquarters 
office  at  the  university  where  the 
Director  would  reside,  that  an  able  man 
could  be  obtained  on  a  half-time  basis, 
and  that  we  could  secure  a  number  of 
graduate  students  to  assist  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  literature  and  the 
summarizing  of  reports  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  professors  of  secondary  -edu¬ 
cation  just  as  we  did  in  the  original 
study.  The  principal  financial  economy, 
however,  was  affected  by  a  plan  to  se¬ 
cure  a  great  deal  of  donated  time  from 
organizations  and  individuals.  These 
and  other  economies  made  it  possible  to 
arrange  for  a  satisfactory  revision  for 
an  outlay  of  about  $40,000  in  actual 
cash,  which  the  committee  now  has  on 
hand  or  is  confident  of  securing.  The 
American  Council  on  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  is  acting  as  the  financial 
agent  for  the  revision  program. 

The  Administrative  Committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Professor  E.  D.  Grizzell  and 
Joseph  Roemer,  Mr.  Carl  A.  Jessen  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  present 
writer,  was  able  to  obtain  Dr.  Roy  0. 
Billett,  of  Boston  University,  as  the 
Director  of  the  Study  for  the  calendar 
years  1948  and  1949  on  a  half-time  ba¬ 
sis.  Rooms  were  rented  at  131  Claren¬ 


don  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  revision  office  opened  January  1, 
1948.  A  research  assistant,  James  F. 
Baker,  and  a  secretary  have  been  em¬ 
ployed.  The  revision  activities  are  al¬ 
ready  well  under  way  as  this  is  being 
written  in  February,  1948. 

From  the  very  inception  of  the  study 
the  committee  had  in  mind  making  a 
revision  some  day.  Plans  were  laid  then 
for  collecting  information,  opinions, 
suggestions  and  recommendations  from 
persons  who  would  be  using  the  cri¬ 
teria  in  evaluations,  as  well  as  from 
professors  of  secondary  education  who 
would  use  them  in  college  courses.  The 
Washington  office,  under  the  able  secre¬ 
taryship  of  Mr.  Carl  A.  Jessen,  has  an¬ 
nually  sent  out  requests  for  the  names 
of  all  school  men  and  women  who  have 
assisted  in  evaluations  of  schools.  To 
each  of  these  a  prepared  form  was  sent 
asking  for  reactions  and  opinions. 
These  forms  and  reports  were  returned 
to  Secretary  Jessen  and  retained  in  the 
Washington  office.  The  responses  and 
recommendations  just  referred  to  have 
come  from  those  school  men  who  have 
participated  in  two  or  more  scheduled 
evaluation  programs.  Thus  all  of  these 
men  have  had  firsthand  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  criteria  and  other  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  General  Committee  decided  on  a 
second  line  of  action  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  on  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
criteria  and  procedures  when  placed  in 
actual  operation.  A  questionnaire  was 
developed  for  use  with  administrators  of 
all  schools  which  had  been  evaluated  in 
the  years  immediately  following  1939- 
40.  The  objective  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  foregoing  opinionnaire  study,  only 
this  time  it  was  to  discover  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  evaluated  schools,  so  to 
speak,  rather  than  opinions  of  evalua¬ 
tors.  The  purpose  was  to  have  men 
whose  schools  had  been  evaluated,  give 
their  reactions  to  the  whole  process  and 
content  of  the  evaluation  as  a  basis  for 
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modifications  and  improvements  to  be 
incorporated  in  a  future  revision. 

Both  sets  of  questionnaires  were  sent 
out  from  the  Washington  office  by 
Secretary  Jessen.  All  reports  were  col¬ 
lected  and  retained  in  the  files  for  use 
at  any  time  that  a  revision  program 
might  be  undertaken.  The  anticipation 
of  a  need  for  a  revision  some  day  and 
the  definite  early  planning  to  secure  in¬ 
formation,  opinions  and  suggestions 
from  the  persons  most  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  use  of  the  evaluative  ma¬ 
terials,  are  now  clearly  shown  to  have 
been  valuable  ideas.  If  we  had  not  se¬ 
cured  and  retained  these  frank  state¬ 
ments  from  men  in  the  field  it  would  be 
difficult  for  even  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  to  realize,  as  stated  by  one  of  the 
respondent  administrators,  how  ex¬ 
tensively  “each  evaluation  created  new 
enthusiasms,  brought  new  ideas  into  all 
fields  of  the  curriculum,  school  admin¬ 
istration,  improvement  of  the  staff,  etc.” 

The  numerous  reports  and  reactions 
of  members  of  evaluating  committees 
were  turned  over  for  study  to  Dr.  Carl 
G.  F.  Franzen,  Professor  of  Education 
at  Indiana  University,  who  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  North  Central  Association 
Committee  for  Indiana  and  a  member 
of  the  Cooperative  Study  Committee. 
Dr.  Franzen  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time,  attention  and  effort  to  a  careful 
analysis  of  these  reports.  He  summar¬ 
ized  the  replies  in  a  brochure  which  is 
appearing  in  the  April,  1948,  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary-School  Principals.  Anyone 
interested  in  the  opinions  of  school  men 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  use  of 
the  criteria  and  other  Cooperative 
Study  materials  in  school  evaluations 
will  find  Dr.  Franzen’s  article  well 
worth  reading  when  it  appears. 

As  previously  stated,  the  reports  on 
the  second  questionnaire  came  from 
those  principals  and  other  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
schools  evaluated.  Whereas  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  the  other  inquiry,  namely,  the 
“opinionnaire,”  was  to  obtain  reactions 
of  those  who  did  the  evaluating  in 
schools  which  they  had  not  previously 
known,  that  of  the  second,  that  is  the 
questionnaire,  was  to  learn  what  an 
administrator  thought  of  the  process 
after  he  had  been  through  it.  Again, 
Dr.  Franzen  did  a  careful,  thoughtful 
job  of  analyzing  the  replies  and  reports. 
This  analysis  will  also  appear  in  a 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Franzen,  the  second  is  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  two.  Both  are  well  worth 
careful  reading. 

The  Director  of  the  revision  program 
and  his  research  assistant  in  the  Boston 
office,  with  the  help  of  several  graduate 
students,  are  making  a  further  study 
of  these  several  hundred  replies.  Dr. 
Billett  is  finding,  as  Dr.  Franzen  found, 
that  the  suggestions,  opinions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  sent  in  soon  after  the 
evaluations  and  while  the  experiences 
were  fresh  in  their  minds,  are  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  at  this  time  as  we  start  on 
the  revision  activities. 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  the  Cooperative 
Study  materials  is  proving  to  be  of 
genuine  help  at  this  time.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  educational  organiza¬ 
tions,  institutions  and  societies  have 
volunteered  to  work  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Director  during  the 
period  of  revision.  Among  these  volun¬ 
teers  the  following  might  be  mentioned. 
The  School  of  Education  of  Boston 
University,  at  no  expense  to  the  Co¬ 
operative  Study,  has  opened  up  a  lab¬ 
oratory  for  work  on  “Improved  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Evaluating  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion.”  In  this  laboratory  forty-three 
unusually  capable  teachers,  principals 
and  specialists  in  one  or  another  area 
of  secondary  education,  some  of  whom 
are  nationally  known,  are  contributing 
time  and  thought  to  the  study  and  im- 
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provement  of  published  materials. 
Fifty  students  enrolled  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Boston  University  are  also 
working  in  the  laboratory  for  credit 
and  are  assisting  in  the  study. 

The  Massachusetts  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cation  Society  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  of  their  ablest  members 
to  assist  during  the  period  of  the  re¬ 
vision  in  the  improvement  of  the  cri¬ 
teria  and  procedures  in  the  industrial 
arts  area.  Persons  interested  in  and 
members  of  library  associations,  guid¬ 
ance  groups  and  others  have  definitely 
indicated  their  interest  in  the  revision 
program  and  their  willingness  to  be  of 
assistance.  Also,  the  Director  is  re¬ 
ceiving  in  the  Boston  office  gratifying 
indications  of  cooperation  from  state 
departments  of  education  and  other 
state  organizations.  Some  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  and  associations  are  sending  in 
printed  materials  which  they  are  using 
locally  or  are  planning  to  use  in  evalu¬ 
ating  school  programs  or  in  accrediting 
schools,  with  the  suggestion  that  these 
be  analyzed  and  compared  with  Co¬ 
operative  Study  materials.  Helpful  let¬ 
ters  frequently  accompany  the  printed 
materials  suggesting  improvements, 
and  requesting  Cooperative  Study  ma¬ 
terials  which  they  may  examine.  Volun¬ 
teer  services  are  coming  from  wide¬ 
spread  areas.  As  many  of  the  volunteers 
as  possible  are  being  used  in  the  study 
of  improvements  which  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  criteria  and  procedures. 

The  General  Committee  of  twenty- 
one  members,  together  with  the  three 
advisory  members,  held  a  meeting  in 
February,  1947,  in  connection  with  the 
mid-winter  educational  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  in  broad  out¬ 
line  this  program  of  revision.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1948,  the  Committee  met  again  to 
consider  what  had  been  accomplished 
to  date  and  to  lay  plans  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half  of  work.  Again  the 
meeting  was  held  in  connection  with 
other  educational  meetings  in  order  to 
save  time  and  expense.  This  meeting 


was  attended  by  sixteen  members, 
delegates  and  advisers.  Mr.  A.  J.  Cloud 
came  all  the  way  from  California,  Dr. 
Franzen  sent  his  proxy  from  Germany 
where  he  is  Educational  Adviser  for  the 
Secondary  Schools  of  Bremen,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Joseph  Roemer  came  up  from 
Florida  where  he  was  attempting  to  get 
a  few  days’  vacation  between  semesters. 
The  Committee  considered  and 
adopted  plans  for  the  rest  of  the  revi¬ 
sion  program,  then  authorized  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  •  to  continue 
carrying  the  supervision  of  the  work 
until  it  is  completed. 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  the  Study, 
probably  a  unique  value,  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  that  secondary-school  teachers 
and  administrators  are  to  do  the  meas¬ 
uring  or  evaluating  of  the  school.  In 
the  course  of  carrying  on  several  hun¬ 
dred  evaluations,  literally  thousands  of 
teachers  have  experienced  personal 
growth  in  their  understanding  of  what 
it  takes  to  make  up  an  efficient  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  area  of  secondary  education. 
Many  evaluators  declare  that  partici¬ 
pation  in  one  of  these  planned  school 
surveys  has  been  of  greater  benefit  to 
them  than  attending  a  summer  session 
in  a  school  of  education. 

We  are  all  delighted  to  report  that 
the  work  of  revision  has  started  off 
auspiciously.  The  Cooperative  Study 
materials  have  had  wide  use  but  there 
are  indications  that  they  can  and  will 
be  reproduced  in  still  better  form.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  present  materials  are  still  being 
published,  sold  and  used  in  secondary 
schools.  They  can  be  purchased  from 
the  business  office,  The  American 
Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.C.  The  office  of 
the  revision  program  is  located  at  13 1 
Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  new  materials  will  not  be 
available  until  1950. 

George  E.  Carrothers,  Chairman, 
University  of  Michigan 
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P.  M.  Bail,  President,  University  of  Omaha, 
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T.  H.  Broad,  Principal,  Daniel  Webster  High 
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John  W.  Davis,  President,  West  Virginia  State 
College,  Institute,  West  Virginia  (1947-51) 


George  W.  Diemer,  President,  Central  Mis¬ 
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M.  P.  Gaffney,  Superintendent,  New  Trier 
Township  High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois 
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Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Associate  Professor  of 
Secondary  Education,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

M.  R.  Owens,  Director,  Division  of  Instruction, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock, 
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J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Director  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  THREE  COMMISSIONS 
A.  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 


OFFICERS 

Chairman:  M.  R.  Owens,  Director,  Division  of 
Instruction,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Vice  Chairman:  M.  C.  Gallagher,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Billings,  Montana 
Secretary:  Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

administrative  committee 

M.  R.  Owens,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  (Chairman) 

C.  W.  Boardman,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  (Past  Chairman) 
Edgar  G.  Johnston,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  (Secretary) 

Howard  A.  Latta,  Webster  Groves  High  School, 
Webster  Groves,  Missouri  (1949) 

G.  A.  Beck,  Central  High  School,  Duluth,  Min¬ 
nesota  (1950) 


L.  R.  Kilzer,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
Wyoming  (1951) 

Earl  R.  Sifert,  Proviso  Township  High  School, 
Maywood,  Illinois  (1952) 

STATE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Arizona 

University — O.  K.  Garretson,  Tucson 
State  Dept. — L.  D.  Klemmedson,  Phoenix 
High  Schools — Herschel  Hooper,  Buckeye, 
i949t 

L.  J.  McDonald,  Jerome,  1950 
C.  A.  Carson,  Tucson,  1951 

A rkansas 

University — C.  H.  Cross,  Fayetteville 

*  Chairmen  of  State  Committees.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  relative  to  North  Central  Association 
secondary  school  matters  should  be  addressed  to 
these  members. 

f  Year  in  which  term  of  office  expires. 
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♦State  Dept. — M.  R.  Owens,  Little  Rock 
High  Schools— J.  L.  Patterson,  Pine  Bluff,  1949 

J.  F.  Wahl,  Helena,  1950 
Imon  E.  Bruce,  Fordyce,  1951 

Colorado 

♦University— Stephen  A.  Romine,  Boulder 
State  Dept. — Marguerite  R.  Juchem,  Denver 
High  Schools — R.  A.  Hinderman,  Denver,  1949 
Paul  S.  Stevens,  Wheat  Ridge,  1950 
H.  A.  Williams,  Fort  Collins,  1951 

Illinois 

♦University — Lowell  B.  Fisher,  Urbana 
State  Dept. — -C.  C.  Byerly,  Springfield 
High  Schools — E.  R.  Sipert,  Maywood,  1949 
C.  C.  Loew,  Lawrenceville,  1949 
C.  A.  Hills,  Rochelle,  1950 
Brother  Basil,  Chicago,  1950 
Peter  B.  Ritzma,  Chicago,  1951 

Indiana 

♦University — Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  Blooming¬ 
ton 

State  Dept. — Dale  V.  Swanson,  Indianapolis 
High  Schools — C.  R.  Erwin,  Crown  Point,  1949 
C.  P.  Woodruff,  Elkhart,  1950 
Harry  Gilmore,  Sullivan,  1951 

Iowa 

♦University — L.  A.  Van  Dyke,  Iowa  City 
State  Dept. — J.  P.  Street,  Des  Moines 
High  Schools — J.  C.  Hoglan,  Marshalltown, 
1949 

Gerald  W.  Kirn,  Council  Bluffs,  1950 
Keith  Henning,  Clarinda,  1951 

Kansas 

University — J.  W.  Twente,  Lawrence 
♦State  Dept. — Ralph  Stinson,  Topeka 
High  Schools — Joel  N.  Martin,  Ellsworth,  1949 
Walter  L.  Cooper,  Wichita,  1950 
Floyd  C.  Smith,  Iola,  1951 

Michigan 

♦University— Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Ann  Arbor 
State  Dept. — Leon  S.  Waskin,  Lansing 
High  Schools — Owen  A.  Emmons,  Detroit,  1949 
John  S.  Page,  Howell,  1950 
Norris  G.  Wiltse,  Ypsilanti,  1951 

Minnesota 

University— C.  W.  Boardman,  Minneapolis 
♦State  Dept.— E.  M.  Weltzin,  St.  Paul 
High  Schools— Rev.  R.  J.  Connole,  St.  Paul, 
1949 

C.  W.  Wood,  Duluth,  1950 

K.  L.  Pederson,  Hibbing,  1951 

Missouri 

♦University— John  Rufi,  Columbia 

State  Dept.— H.  Pat  Wardlaw,  Jefferson  City 


High  Schools— Nell  C.  Aslin,  Columbia,  1949 
Leon  C.  Ungles,  Lexington,  1950 
Marion  E.  Gibbins,  St.  Joseph,  1951 

Montana 

University — J.  W.  Maucker,  Missoula 
♦State  Dept.— A.  0.  Gullidge,  Helena 
High  Schools — E.  Ford  Slaght,  Wolf  Point, 
1949 

Homer  E.  Anderson,  Bozeman,  1950 
J.  G.  Ragsdale,  Billings,  1951 

Nebraska 

♦University — G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Lincoln 
State  Dept. — Floyd  A.  Miller,  Lincoln 
High  Schools — H.  C.  Mardis,  Lincoln,  1949 
Burnell  Lamb,  Beatrice,  1950 
W.  R.  French,  Stromsburg,  1951 

New  Mexico 

♦University — E.  H.  Fixley,  Albuquerque 
State  Dept. — R.  P.  Sweeney,  Santa  Fe 
High  Schools — H.  C.  Morehead,  Tucumcari, 
1949 

R.  K.  Staubus,  Clovis,  1950 
Vincent  Walker,  Raton,  1951 

North  Dakota 

University — John  A.  Page,  Grand  Forks 
♦State  Dept. — Richard  K.  Klein,  Bismarck 
High  Schools — B.  C.  B.  Tighe,  Fargo,  1949 
E.  C.  Blackorby,  New  Rockford,  1950 
Olton  Hewitt,  Grand  Forks,  1951 

Ohio 

♦University — D.  H.  Eikenberry,  Columbus 
State  Dept. — R.  M.  Garrison,  Columbus 
High  Schools — Rev.  John  L.  Harrington, 
Toledo,  1949 

E.  E.  Butterfield,  Cleveland,  1950 
G.  R.  Constien,  Findlay,  1950 
Robert  L.  Fleming,  Youngstown,  1950 

C.  W.  Young,  Monroe,  1951 

Oklahoma 

University — E.  D.  Meacham,  Norman 
♦State  Dept. — J.  Standifer  Keas,  Oklahoma 
City 

High  Schools — J.  B.  Greene,  Oklahoma  City, 
1949 

0.  E.  Henninger,  Jenks,  1950 

D.  Bruce  Selby,  Enid,  1951 

South  Dakota 

University — H.  W.  Frankenfeld,  Vermillion 
♦State  Dept. — A.  A.  Thompson,  Pierre 
High  Schools — F.  A.  Strand,  Madison,  1949 
J.  E.  Martin,  Brookings,  1950 

West  Virginia 

University — F.  W.  Stemple,  Morgantown 
♦State  Department — A.  J.  Gibson,  Charleston 
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High  Schools — C.  F.  Walker,  Wellsburg,  1949 
E.  W.  Miller,  Martinsburg,  1950 
Charles  V.  Stewart,  Mullens,  1951 

Wisconsin 

*University — Glen  G.  Eye,  Madison 
State  Dept. — Arthur  R.  Page,  Madison 
High  Schools — Howard  M.  Lyon,  Chippewa 
Falls,  1949 

R.  G.  Chamberlin,  Milwaukee,  1950 
Harold  F.  Connors,  Hurley,  1951 

Wyoming 

*University — L.  R.  Kilzer,  Laramie 
State  Dept. — R.  E.  Robertson,  Cheyenne 
High  Schools — S.  M.  Boucher,  Rock  Springs, 
1949 

S.  K.  Walsh,  Casper,  1950 
J.  K.  Corbett,  Laramie,  1951 

MEMBERS  ELECTED  AT  LARGE 
Class  of  1949 

H.  E.  Anderson,  Gallatin  County  High  School, 
Bozeman,  Montana 

R.  S.  Cartwright,  Elgin  High  School,  Elgin, 
Illinois 

E.  L.  Harden,  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan 

J.  Andrew  Holley,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma 


H.  H.  Threlkeld,  Senior  High  School,  Grand 
Island,  Nebraska 

George  C.  Wells,  Supervisor  of  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Class  of  1950 

R.  W.  Bergstrom,  Hutchinson  High  School, 
Hutchinson,  Minnesota 

J.  W.  Diefendorf,  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Father  R.  B.  Fink,  St.  Rita  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Reverend  A.  F.  Giunta,  S.  J.,  Rockhurst  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

C.  E.  Haskins,  Rapid  City  High  School,  Rapid 
City,  South  Dakota 

E.  B.  Weaver,  Topeka  High  School,  Topeka, 
Kansas 

Class  of  1951 

C.  L.  Bird,  Wilson  High  School,  Wilson,  Arkan¬ 
sas 

A.  C.  Cross,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colorado 

Scott  H.  Davis,  Morgantown  High  School, 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia 

F.  J.  Herda,  Technical  High  School,  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota 

Leonard  E.  Loos,  Shore  High  School,  Euclid, 
Ohio 

Karl  F.  Winchell,  Senior  High  School,  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyoming 


B.  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 


officers 

Chairman:  Malcolm  M.  Willey,  Vice  President, 
Academic  Administration,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Vice  Chairman:  Malcolm  Price,  President, 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa 

Secretary:  Norman  Burns,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

college  members 
Class  of  1949 

Albin  C.  Bro,  Frances  Shimer  College,  Mount 
Carrol],  Illinois 

Conrad  Bergendoff,  Augustana  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

Mother  Helen  Casey,  Duchesne  College, 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Matt  L.  Ellis,  Hendrix  College,  Conway, 
Arkansas 

W.  W.  Parker,  Southeast  Missouri  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri 

O.  H.  Rechard,  University  of  Wyoming,  Lara¬ 
mie,  Wyoming 


W.  W.  Whitehouse,  Albion  College,  Albion> 
Michigan 

Clyde  E.  Wildman,  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana 

Malcolm  M.  Willey,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Carl  F.  Wittke,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Class  of  1950 

Cqrey  Croneis,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis¬ 
consin 

Caleb  F.  Gates,  University  of  Denver,  Denver, 
Colorado 

Coleman  R.  Griffith,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Algo  D.  Henderson,  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio 

Earl  J.  McGrath,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

C.  I.  Pontius,  University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 

Malcolm  Price,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Lawrence  College,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin 
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Charles  J.  Turck,  Macalester  College,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota 

Wynand  Wichers,  Western  Michigan  College 
of  Education,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Class  of  1951 

Kenneth  I.  Brown,  Denison  University,  Gran¬ 
ville,  Ohio 

Gordon  K.  Chalmers,  Kenyon  College,  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio 

Mary  Ashby  Cheek,  Rockford  College,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Illinois 

Clarence  E.  Dammon,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

J.  B.  Edmonson,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan 

L.  M.  Gould,  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minnesota 

Jim  Dan  Hill,  Wisconsin  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Superior,  Wisconsin 

Leland  L.  Medsker,  Wright  Branch,  Chicago 
City  Junior  College,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Sherman  D.  Scruggs,  Lincoln  University,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  Missouri 

Samuel  K.  Wilson,  S.  J.,  University  of  Detroit, 
Detroit,  Michigan 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  MEMBERS 


Class  of  1949 

Francis  L.  Bacon,  Superintendent,  Evanston 
Township  High  School,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Carl  Burris,  Clayton  High  School,  Clayton, 
Missouri 

Brother  John  Berchmans,  Cretin  High  School, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

M.  C.  Leeler,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Glen  0.  Ream,  High  School,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico 

Karl  E.  Whinnery,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sandusky,  Ohio 


Class  of  1950 

Owen  A.  Emmons,  Cooley  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

John  W.  Henderson,  Culver  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  Culver,  Indiana 

Julian  L.  M aline,  S.  J.,  Regional  Director  of 
Jesuit  High  Schools,  West  Baden  Springs, 
Indiana 

George  S.  Olsen,  Lyons  Township  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  La  Grange,  Il¬ 
linois  ijgfft)  gg|  gg] 

R.  Nelson  Snider,  South ^SideJHigh_School, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


Alvin  E.  Westgaard,  Pulaski  High  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Class  of  1951 

M.  M.  Black,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 

H.  L.  Boda,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Dayton 
Public  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Harry  P.  Cooper,  Marshall  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

C.  B.  Manley,  Springfield  High  School,  Spring- 
field,  Missouri 

D.  L.  Pyle,  Director  of  Secondary  Schools, 
Highland  Park,  Michigan 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Board  of  Review 

Malcolm  M.  Willey,  Vice  President,  Academic 
Administration,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  (Chairman) 

Malcolm  Price,  President,  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  (Vice  Chair¬ 
man) 

Norman  Burns,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
(Secretary) 

Kenneth  I.  Brown,  President,  Denison  Uni¬ 
versity,  Granville,  Ohio 

Coleman  R.  Griffith,  Provost,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

Leland  L.  Medsker,  Dean,  Wright  Branch, 
Chicago  City  Junior  College,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Samuel  K.  Wilson,  S.  J.,  Director  of  Admis¬ 
sions,  University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Committee  on  the  Evaluation  of  the 
Accrediting  Procedure 

H.  H.  Davis,  Vice  President,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus,  Ohio  (Chairman) 

Arthur  Andrews,  President,  Grand  Rapids 
Junior  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Mary  Ashby  Cheek,  President,  Rockford  Col¬ 
lege,  Rockford,  Illinois 

H.  C.  Coffman,  President,  George  Williams 
College,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Hayward  Keniston,  Dean,  College  of  Liter¬ 
ature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Earl  J.  McGrath,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Wilfred  M.  Mallon,  S.  J.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis 
Missouri 

V.  F.  Schwalm,  President,  Manchester  College, 
Manchester,  Ohio 


C.  Commission  on  Research  and  Service 


OFFICERS 

Chairman:  P.  M.  Bail,  President,  University  of 
Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Vice  Chairman:  Paul  W.  Harnly,  Director  of 
Secondary  Education,  Wichita  Public  Schools, 
Wichita,  Kansas 
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Secretary:  T.  H.  Broad,  Principal,  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

COLLEGE  MEMBERS 

Class  of  1949 

Russell  M.  Cooper,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Clifford  G.  Houston,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colorado 

Frank  E.  Sorenson,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

W.  Fred  Totten,  Wabash  College,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Indiana 

Class  of  1 9 jo 

P.  M.  Bail,  University  of  Omaha,  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska 

David  D.  Henry,  Wayne  University,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

Ray  C.  Maul,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia,  Kansas 

E.  F.  Potthoff,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois 

Class  of  1951 

E.  H.  Criswell,  University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 

George  W.  Diemer,  Central  State  College, 
Warrensburg,  Missouri 

H.  P.  Fawcett,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio 

Byron  L.  Westfall,  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  MEMBERS 

Class  of  1949 

T.  H.  Broad,  Daniel  Webster  High  School, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

J.  G.  Bryan,  Kansas  City  Public  Schools, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Walter  G.  Gingery,  George  Washington  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

James  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dear¬ 
born,  Michigan 

Class  of  1950 

Bruce  Guild,  Senior  High  School,  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain,  Michigan 

Paul  W.  Harnly,  Wichita  Public  Schools, 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Arthur  H.  Mennes,  Central  High  School, 
Sheybogan,  Wisconsin 

J.  Fred  Murphy,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Class  of  1951 

I.  M.  Brock,  Arthur  Hill  High  School,  Saginaw, 
Michigan 

T.  R.  Ehrhorn,  Senior  High  School,  Rochester, 
Minnesota 


B.  R.  Miller,  High  School,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Minard  W.  Stout,  University  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

committees  of  the  commission 
1.  Steering  Committee 

P.  M.  Bail,  President,  University  of  Omaha, 
Omaha,  Nebraska  (Chairman) 

T.  H.  Broad,  Principal,  Daniel  Webster  High 
School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

J.  E.  Fellows,  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Regis¬ 
trar,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Paul  W.  Harnly,  Director  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  Wichita  Public  Schools,  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas 

J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Director  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  Des  Moines  Public  Schools,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa 

2.  Committee  on  Experimental  Units 

J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Director  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  Des  Moines  Public  Schools,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  (Chairman) 

a.  Subcommittee  on  Social  Studies 

M.  P.  Gaffney,  Superintendent,  New  Trier 
Township  High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinois 
(Chairman) 

John  H.  Haefner,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History  and  Social  Studies  Education,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Edgar  B.  Wesley,  Head  of  Social  Studies  De¬ 
partment,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota 

b.  Subcommittee  on  Mathematics 

Maurice  L.  Hartung,  Associate  Professor  of 
Teaching  of  Mathematics,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois  (Chairman) 

Harold  P.  Fawcett,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

c.  Subcommittee  on  Science 

Walter  G.  Gingery,  Principal,  George  Wash¬ 
ington  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
(Chairman) 

William  Burnett,  Professor  of  Science  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illi¬ 
nois 

Bruce  Guild,  Principal,  Iron  Mountain  High 
School,  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan 

3.  Committee  on  Teacher  Education 

J.  E.  Fellows,  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Regis¬ 
trar,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa  (Chairman) 

a.  Directing  Committee 

J.  E.  Fellows,  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Regis- 
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trar,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa  (Chairman) 

Russell  M.  Cooper,  Head,  Department  of 
General  Studies,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

John  R.  Emens,  President,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana 
Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana 

Paul  W.  Harnly,  Director  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  Wichita  Public  Schools,  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas 

F.  E.  Henzlek,  Dean,  Teachers  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
W.  W.  Parker,  President,  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College,  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri 
E.  F.  Potthoff,  Director,  Bureau  of  Institu¬ 
tional  Research,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois 

b.  Subcommittee  on  Liberal  Arts  Education 

Russell  M.  Cooper,  Head,  Department  of 
General  Studies,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  (Chairman) 

Dean  Long,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration,  Evansville  College,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana 

Jay  B.  MacGregor,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 
Arthur  G.  Sellen,  Dean  of  the  College,  Wash¬ 
burn  University ,  Topeka,  Kansas 
Charles  J.  Turck,  President,  Macalester  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

c.  Subcommittee  on  Teacher  Personnel 

Ray  C.  Maul,  Registrar,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Emporia,  Kansas  (Chairman) 

John  R.  Emens,  President,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana 
Earl  E.  Mosier,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan 
T.  M.  Stinnett,  Director,  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

d.  Subcommittee  on  In-Service  Training 
of  Teachers 

Paul  W.  Harnly,  Director  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  Wichita  Public  Schools,  Wichita,  Kansas 
(Chairman) 

Lloyd  A.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education,  Wayne 
University,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Paul  R.  Pierce,  Principal,  Wells  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

E.  R.  Slfert,  Superintendent,  Proviso  Township 
High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois 
W.  Fred  Totten,  Director  of  Admissions, 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana 
L.  W.  Webb,  Professor  of  Education,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 

e.  Subcommittee  on  Institutions  for 
Teacher  Education 

E.  F.  Potthoff,  Director,  Bureau  of  Institu¬ 
tional  Research,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois  (Chairman) 

G.  W.  Diemer,  President,  Central  State  College, 
Warrensburg,  Missouri 

T.  R.  Ehrhorn,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
%  Rochester,  Minnesota 

Ernest  Mahan,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas 

4.  Committee  on  Current  Educational  Problems 

P.  M.  Bail,  President,  University  of  Omaha, 
Omaha,  Nebraska  (Chairman) 

a.  Subcommittee  on  Guidance 

J.  Fred  Murphy,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  (Chairman) 

J.  G.  Bryan,  Director  of  Secondary  Education, 
Kansas  City  Public  Schools,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri 

Clifford  Erickson,  Director,  Institute  of  Coun¬ 
seling,  Testing,  and  Guidance,  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 
Minard  W.  Stout,  Principal,  University  High 
School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

b.  Subcommittee  on  Audio-Visual  Education 

Byron  E.  Westfall,  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana  (Chairman) 
Stephen  M.  Corey,  Director,  Lincoln  School 
Institute  of  School  Experimentation,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
E.  L.  Harden,  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan 

Frank  E.  Sorenson,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Keith  Tyler,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

c.  Subcommittee  on  Significant  Problems 

(to  be  appointed) 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Norman  Burns,  Secretary 

I.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


1.  The  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  recommends  for  accredi¬ 
tation  by  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  the  following  six  institutions  which 
applied  for  accreditation  in  the  year 
1947-48: 

Fontbonne  College,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Greenville  College,  Greenville,  Illinois 
Langston  University,  Langston,  Oklahoma 
Moorhead  State  Teachers  College,  Moorhead, 
Minnesota 

Northern  Oklahoma  Junior  College,  Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma 

Wartburg  College,  Waverly,  Iowa 

The  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  jointly  recommend 
for  accreditation  the  following  Type 
II  (four-year)  junior  colleges  which  ap¬ 
plied  for  accreditation  in  the  year 
1947-48. 

Jefferson  City  Junior  College,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri 

Waldorf  College,  Forest  City,  Iowa 

2.  The  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  reports  that  it  declined  to 
recommend  for  accreditation  nine  of 
the  remaining  eleven  institutions  of 
higher  education  newly  applying  this 
year  for  accreditation.  Action  on  the 
other  two  of  the  remaining  eleven  in¬ 
stitutions  has  been  tabled  until  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  1949. 

3.  Central  College,  Conway,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  has  not  been  in  operation  this 
year  and  has  resigned  from  the  North 
Central  Association. 

4.  The  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  recommends  that,  as  a 
condition  of  continued  accreditation, 
Arizona  State  College,  at  Flagstaff, 


notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities  by  no  later 
than  May  1,  1948  that,  beginning  with 
the  summer  term  1948,  no  new  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  accepted  for  graduate 
work;  that  students  already  working 
toward  the  Master’s  degree  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  complete  their  work  pro¬ 
vided  they  complete  it  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  fall  term  1950,  and  that 
beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  1950  no 
graduate  work  will  be  offered.  If  the 
institution  fails  to  provide  such  notice 
by  May  1,  1948,  it  will  be  dropped  from 
the  accredited  list  effective  July  1, 
1948. 

5.  The  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  recommends  that,  as  a 
condition  of  continued  accreditation, 
Western  State  College  of  Colorado 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities  by  no 
later  than  May  1,  1948  that,  beginning 
with  the  summer  term  1948,  no  new 
students  will  be  accepted  for  graduate 
work;  that  students  already  working 
toward  the  Master’s  degree  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  complete  their  work  provid¬ 
ing  they  complete  it  before  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term  1950,  and  that  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fall  term  of  1950  no 
graduate  work  will  be  offered.  If  the 
institution  fails  to  provide  such  notice 
by  May  1,  1948,  it  will  be  dropped  from 
the  accredited  list  effective  July  1, 
1948. 

6.  The  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  recommends  that,  in  view 
of  the  findings  of  the  survey  of  Findlay 
College,  Findlay,  Ohio,  ordered  to  be 
made  this  year,  the  institution  be 
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dropped  from  the  accredited  list  effec¬ 
tive  July  i,  1948. 

7.  The  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  recommends  that,  in  view 
of  the  findings  of  the  survey  of  Parsons 
College,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  ordered  to  be 
made  this  year,  the  institution  be 
dropped  from  the  accredited  list  effec¬ 
tive  July  1, 1948. 

8.  The  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  recommends  that,  in  view 
of  the  findings  of  the  survey  of  St. 
Joseph’s  College,  Collegeville,  Indiana, 
ordered  to  be  made  this  year,  the  ac¬ 
creditation  of  the  institution  as  a 
junior  college  be  continued  provided 
the  institution  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  by  May  1,  1948  that,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fall  term  of  the  academic 
year  1948-49  work  above  the  junior 
college  level  will  be  discontinued.  If 
the  institution  fails  to  provide  such 
notice  by  May  1, 1948  it  will  be  dropped 
from  the  accredited  list  effective  July 
1,  1948. 

9.  The  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  further  recommends  that 
all  institutions  now  members  of  the 
Association  not  otherwise  affected  by 
actions  taken  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission  held  March  10,  1948  be 
accredited  for  the  year  1948-49. 

10.  The  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  recommends  that  the  Re¬ 
vised  Manual  of  Accrediting,  published 
in  July,  1941,  be  further  revised,  as 
follows: 

In  the  section  of  the  Revised  Manual 
of  Accrediting,  published  in  July,  1941, 
entitled  “Operation  of  the  Accrediting 
Procedure — Procedure  to  Be  Followed 
by  Senior  Institutions  Applying  for 
Accreditation”  there  is  the  following 
statement: 

In  case  the  application  indicates  such  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  in  the  institution  as  would  likely 
lead  to  rejection  of  the  application,  the  Secretary 
may,  in  his  discretion,  advise  the  institution  to 


withhold  its  application  until  such  conditions 
have  been  corrected.  Such  recommendation  by 
the  Secretary,  however,  will  not  be  binding  upon 
the  institution. 

The  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  recommends  that  this  state¬ 
ment  be  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

In  case  the  application  indicates  such  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  in  the  institution  as  would  likely 
lead  to  rejection  of  the  application,  the  Board  of 
Review  may  refuse  to  accept  for  consideration 
the  application  of  the  institution. 

and  that  the  statement,  as  so  revised, 
supersede  any  other  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Revised  Manual  of  Ac¬ 
crediting  which  may  appear  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  as  so 
revised.  Attention  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  following  section 
of  the  Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting, 
entitled  “Operation  of  the  Accrediting 
Procedure — Procedure  To  Be  Followed 
by  Junior  Colleges  Applying  for  Ac¬ 
creditation,”  is  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “If  an  institution  is  considered 
to  fall  into  Type  I,  its  application  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities  and  the  procedures  of  accredita¬ 
tion  from  this  point  on  will  parallel 
those  for  senior  institutions.” 

11.  The  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  has  elected,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Association,  the 
following  members  to  the  Commission: 

Class  of  1949 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  MEMBERS 

Carl  Burris,  Principal,  Clayton  High  School, 
Clayton,  Missouri 

Class  of  1951 
COLLEGE  MEMBERS 

Kenneth  I.  Brown,  Denison  University 
Gordon  K.  Chalmers,  Kenyon  College 
Mary  Ashby  Cheek,  Rockford  College 
C.  E.  Dammon,  Purdue  University 
J.  B.  Edmonson,  University  of  Michigan 
L.  M.  Gould,  Carle  ton  College 
Jim  Dan  Hill,  Wisconsin  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Superior 
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Leland  L.  Medsker,  Wright  Junior  College 

Sherman  D.  Scruggs,  Lincoln  University 

Samuel  Knox  Wilson,  S.  J.,  University  of  De¬ 
troit 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  MEMBERS 

M.  M.  Black,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Harold  Boda,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Harry  P.  Cooper,  Principal,  Marshall  High 
School,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  B.  Manley,  Principal,  Springfield  High 
School,  Springfield,  Mo. 


D.  L.  Pyle,  Director  of  Secondary  Education, 
Highland  Park,  Michigan 

The  Commission  has  elected  Dean 
Leland  L.  Medsker,  Wright  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  to  the  Board  of  Review  for  a  six- 
year  term  and  the  following  officers: 

Malcolm  M.  Willey,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Chairman 

Malcolm  Price,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Vice-Chairman 


II.  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  TO  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


A  ccr editing  A  ctivities 

Each  year  since  the  resumption  of 
accrediting  in  1945  the  number  of 
higher  institutions  seeking  accredita¬ 
tion  by  the  North  Central  Association 
has  increased.  This  year  twenty-seven 
new  applications  were  received.  Two  of 
these  were  from  institutions  which, 
because  of  certain  conditions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  control  and  administrative  or¬ 
ganization,  were  not  eligible  to  apply 
for  accreditation.  Six  institutions  with¬ 
drew  their  applications,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Secretary,  following  the  filing  of 
schedules.  The  remaining  nineteen  in¬ 
stitutions  were  visited  by  examiners 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
procedures,  filed  written  reports  with 
the  Secretary.  Two  of  the  institutions 
visited  are  Type  II  (four-year)  junior 
colleges  whose  programs  cover  the  last 
two  years  of  high  school  work  and  the 
work  of  the  first  two  years  of  college. 
Under  the  procedures  adopted  by  the 
Association  in  1944,  recommendations 
pertaining  to  Type  II  junior  colleges 
are  made  jointly  by  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
view  and  the  Administrative  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  directly  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  the  re¬ 
maining  seventeen  newly  applying  in¬ 


stitutions  are  incorporated  in  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Review. 

In  addition  to  the  nineteen  surveys 
of  newly  applying  institutions,  five 
surveys  were  made  of  institutions  now 
on  the  accredited  list,  in  accordance 
with  actions  of  the  Board  of  Review 
taken  in  previous  years.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  these 
institutions  are  likewise  made  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Review. 

The  matter  of  securing  the  services 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  examiners 
to  make  the  surveys  is  one  of  contin¬ 
uing  concern.  Because  of  the  greatly 
increased  number  of  surveys  made  each 
year  since  the  resumption  of  accredit¬ 
ing  in  1945,  it  has  been  necessary  each 
year  to  add  to  the  list  of  persons  avail¬ 
able  for  this  service.  The  difficulties 
of  making  provision  for  the  surveys 
have  been  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  serve  as  examiners  do  not 
find  it  easy  during  these  times  to  add 
the  surveys  to  their  already  heavy 
responsibilities. 

This  year  we  were  extremely  fortu¬ 
nate  in  being  able  to  add  fourteen  new 
examiners  to  the  list.  A  meeting  of  new 
examiners,  with  the  Secretary  and  some 
of  the  experienced  examiners,  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  early  in 
October,  1947.  This  meeting  provided 
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an  excellent  opportunity  for  discussion 
of  the  accrediting  procedures  and  the 
problems  that  may  arise  in  connection 
with  the  surveys.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  those  who  attended  that  the  meeting 
was  well  worth  while,  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  future  meetings  of  this  kind 
may  be  arranged. 

The  Commission  has  a  long-standing 
policy  of  teaming  a  new  examiner  with 
an  examiner  experienced  in  the  North 
Central  accrediting  procedures,  and  it 
was  possible,  except  in  the  case  of  two 
surveys,  to  continue  the  policy  this 
year.  In  the  two  exceptions,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  though  a  new 
examiner,  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
serve  with  an  experienced  examiner 
before  undertaking  these  two  surveys. 
In  order  to  put  this  policy  into  practice 
this  year,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
ask  some  of  the  experienced  examiners 
to  assume  a  very  heavy  burden  of  sur¬ 
veys.  We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
fine  service  rendered  by  all  the  examin¬ 
ers,  but  we  are  especially  indebted  to 
those  experienced  examiners  who  gave 
so  generously  of  their  time  and  ener¬ 
gies. 

Biennial  Studies 

As  a  part  of  the  regular  system  of 
biennial  reporting,  data  on  faculty 
status  in  member  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  were  collected  for  the  year  1945- 
46.  These  data  were  tabulated  and 
analyzed  during  the  academic  year 
1946-47  and  the  revised  faculty  norms 
were  available  for  use  in  the  accrediting 
of  institutions  in  1947.  During  the  past 
year  reports  were  made  to  all  member 
institutions  of  their  standing  on  the 
faculty  items,  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
norms.  Further  analysis  of  the  data  was 
made  during  the  year  and  a  preliminary 
report  of  the  findings  of  this  analysis 
will  be  published  in  the  April,  1948 
issue  of  The  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  Quarterly. 


The  Finance  Study,  another  in  the 
regular  series  of  biennial  studies,  was 
authorized  in  March,  1947*  to  be  made 
in  the  autumn  of  1947-  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  adopted  by  the 
Commission  several  years  ago,  sub¬ 
committees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Evaluation  of  the  Accrediting  Proce¬ 
dures,  representing  each  of  the  four 
groups  of  member  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  were  appointed  to  develop  the 
reporting  form  to  be  used  in  the  study. 
The  following  persons  served  on  the 
sub-committees: 

Group  1 :  Mr.  Steward  Keckley,  William  Woods 
College 

Dean  Leland  Medsker,  Wright  Junior 
College 

President  Arthur  Andrews,  Grand 
Rapids  Junior  College 

Group  2 :  Mr.  K.  D.  McClelland,  Knox  College 
Mr.  R.  R.  Gregg,  Eastern  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College 
President  V.  F.  Schwalm,  Manchester 
College 

Group  3 :  Mr.  Charles  Hoff,  Municipal  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Omaha 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wagoner,  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 

President  H.  C.  Coffman,  George 
Williams  College 

Group  4:  Mr.  A.  W.  Peterson,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

Mr.  J.  B.  Goodwin,  Creighton  Univer¬ 
sity 

Dr.  H.  H.  Davis,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity 

The  finance  report  form  used  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  was  adapted 
by  the  Secretary’s  office  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities  for  gathering  data 
for  the  revision  of  the  finance  norms, 
and  the  adapted  form  was  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  sub-committees. 
Suggestions  and  revisions  made  by  the 
sub-committees  were  then  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  a  revised  form,  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Evaluation  of  the  Accrediting 
Procedures,  of  which  Dr.  Harvey  H. 
Davis  is  Chairman.  Following  approval 
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of  the  form  by  this  Committee,  the 
finance  report  form  was  distributed  in 
August  to  all  member  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  In  order  to  have  the  finance 
data  available  in  time  for  revision  of 
the  finance  norms  for  use  in  this 
year’s  accrediting  activities,  it  was 
necessary  to  ask  that  the  reports  be 
returned  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  school  year.  The  Secretary  wishes 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
officers  of  member  institutions  for  their 
excellent  cooperation.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  officers  were  busy  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  opening  of  the  Autumn 
Term,  the  great  majority  of  the  reports 
were  returned  promptly.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  possible  to  revise  the  finance 
norms  in  time  for  use  in  connection 
with  this  year’s  accrediting  activities. 
During  the  next  few  weeks  analysis 
of  the  finance  data  supplied  by  the 
reporting  institutions  will  be  continued 
and  the  individual  institutions  will  be 
informed  of  their  standing  on  the  new 
finance  norms.  A  report  of  the  findings 
of  the  finance  study  will  be  published 
within  the  next  few  months. 

The  next  in  the  regular  cycle  of  bien¬ 
nial  studies  is  the  Library  Study.  This 
is  due  to  be  made  during  the  academic 
year  1949-50  and  the  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  revision  of  the  report 
forms  and  preparations  for  the  study 
will  be  undertaken  during  the  coming 
year. 

Special  Studies 

In  the  Statement  of  Policy  Relative 
to  the  Accrediting  of  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  adopted  by  the 
Association  in  1934  the  following  state¬ 
ment  appears: 

The  effect  of  this  program  of  accrediting  upon 
the  welfare  of  institutions  is  the  vital  matter  in 
its  formulation  and  adoption.  Continuous  study 
leading  to  adjustment  and  improvement  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  necessary  to  the  full  fruitage  of  the 
plan  and  will  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
regular  accrediting  activities  of  the  Association. 
It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  study 


the  operation  of  the  principles  given  in  this  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  and  of  the  detailed  procedures 
described  in  the  Manual.1 

In  connection  with  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  matter  of  continuous  adjustment 
and  improvement,  attention  should  be 
called  at  this  time  to  one  area  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  of  the  junior  college,  where 
there  is  real  need  for  a  study  of  the 
sort  contemplated  in  the  Statement  of 
Policy.  The  rapid  development  of  this 
institution  has  already  proceeded  to  the 
point  where  the  junior  college  occupies 
a  place  of  major  importance  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  scene,  and  all  signs  point  to 
a  continuance  and  perhaps  even  an 
acceleration  of  this  development.  Yet 
the  North  Central  Association  has  been 
largely  without  constructive  influence 
on  the  junior  college  movement.  Sup¬ 
port  for  this  statement  is  found  in  the 
very  limited  extent  to  which  junior 
colleges,  especially  those  under  public 
auspices,  have  in  recent  years  sought 
membership  in  the  Association.  To  the 
extent  that  the  Association  has  failed 
to  play  a  significant  part  in  the  junior 
college  movement,  it  has  failed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  major  objective, 
that  of  stimulation  and  improvement 
of  education  in  the  territory  it  serves. 
Though  it  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
this  situation,  a  factor  of  undoubted 
importance  is  the  conviction  of  many 
junior  college  leaders  that  the  proce¬ 
dures  employed  by  the  Commission  in 
its  accrediting  activities  are  not  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  junior  college.  There  is 
clearly  some  justification  for  this  view. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  principles  of  accrediting 
under  which  the  Commission  is  now 
operating  are  defined  in  terms  so  gen¬ 
eral  as  to  be  applicable  to  all  types  of 
institutions.  However,  the  specific 
items  investigated  for  the  purpose  of 

1  Statement  of  Policy  Relative  to  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education, 
P-  3- 
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translating  these  general  principles 
into  procedures  for  measuring  relative 
institutional  excellence  were  formu¬ 
lated  primarily  in  terms  of  practices 
of  the  standard  four-year  college.  If  the 
junior  college  were  merely  an  institu¬ 
tion  offering  the  first  two  years  of  a 
four-year  college  program,  these  specif¬ 
ic  procedures  could  be  effectively  em¬ 
ployed.  The  junior  college  has,  how¬ 
ever,  assumed  other  significant  func¬ 
tions  in  addition  to  its  preparatory 
function.  The  situation  described  here 
calls  for  a  study  of  the  junior  college 
looking  to  the  development  of  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  which,  while 
consistent  with  the  general  principles 
of  accrediting  accepted  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  would  clearly  be  appropriate 
to  the  junior  college.  During  the  past 
several  months  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  has  had  the  benefit  of 
constructive  criticism  and  suggestions 
from  a  number  of  junior  college  lead¬ 
ers  relative  to  this  matter.  These  inter¬ 
changes  of  views  led  to  a  conference 
on  January  29,  1948,  attended  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Council  of  North 
Central  Junior  Colleges  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  North  Central  Association. 
Those  attending  the  conference  are  in 
complete  agreement  as  to  the  need  for 
North  Central  Association  sponsorship 
of  a  study  of  the  junior  college.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Association  in  so  giving 
specific  recognition  to  the  purposes  and 
characteristics  of  the  junior  college, 
could  provide  a  kind  of  leadership 
which  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
junior  college  movement  during  this 
important  period  of  its  development. 

On  the  day  following  the  meeting 
with  the  junior  college  representatives 
the  Board  of  Review  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
the  Administrative  Committee  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  held 
a  joint  meeting  at  which  further  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  to  the  matter  of 


the  North  Central  Association’s  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  junior  college.  At 
that  meeting  the  following  resolution 
was  passed: 

Voted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  with  the 
Chairmen  of  the  two  Commissions,  formulate 
preliminary  plans  for  consideration  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Central 
Association  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  in 
March,  1948,  looking  toward  the  appointment 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  a  representative 
committee  to  study  the  nature  and  function  of 
junior  colleges,  with  a  view  to  establishing  ap¬ 
propriate  criteria  for  their  accreditation. 

There  is  another  matter  which  should 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Commission;  that  is,  the  rapid  exten¬ 
sion  of  programs  of  graduate  study. 
The  present  regulations,  under  which 
approval  of  a  program  of  graduate  work 
is  given  provide  that  an  institution,  in 
comparison  with  other  member  institu¬ 
tions,  stand  relatively  high  on  certain 
items  employed  to  measure  general 
institutional  excellence,  are  no  longer 
adequate.  The  time  has  come  for  an 
objective  appraisal  of  the  purposes  of 
programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree,  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
institutions  are  attempting  to  accom¬ 
plish  these  purposes.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Secretary  that  such  a  study  can  be 
undertaken  in  the  near  future. 

The  importance  of  being  alert  to 
changing  needs  and  conditions,  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  studies  here  proposed,  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The 
Statement  of  Policy  Relative  to  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  of  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  points  to  the  need  for  con¬ 
tinuing  study  looking  to  adjustment 
and  improvement  in  the  accrediting 
procedures  if  the  Association  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  effective  force  in  the 
stimulation  and  improvement  of  higher 
education.  In  fact,  without  such  flexi¬ 
bility  of  approach  and  continuing  adap¬ 
tation  of  procedures,  there  is  real 
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danger  that,  through  its  accrediting  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  Association  may  act  as  a 
retarding  influence  on  the  appropriate 
development  of  higher  education  rather 


than  as  a  force  for  the  stimulation  of 
soundly  conceived  educational  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  meet  the  emerging 
needs  of  a  changing  society. 


III.  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REVIEW  TO  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


The  Board  of  Review  has  had  four 
regular  meetings  during  the  past  year. 
These  were  held  on  June  27,  August 
1,  November  14,  and  on  the  Satur¬ 
day,  Sunday,  and  Monday  just  preced¬ 
ing  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association.  In  addition  to 
these  regular  meetings,  the  Board  met 
with  the  Administrative  Committee  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
for  the  joint  consideration  of  matters 
of  interest  to  both  Commissions. 

Following  the  retirement  from  the 
Board  last  year  of  President  Charles  E. 
Friley,  of  Iowa  State  College,  a  va¬ 
cancy  on  the  Board  of  Review  and  on 
the  Commisssion  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  remained  to  be  filled.  In  June, 
Mr.  Coleman  R.  Griffith,  Provost  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Review  for  a  six-year 
term  and  to  the  Commission  on  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  as  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1950.  A  vacancy  also  re¬ 
mained  among  the  Secondary  School 
Members,  Class  of  1948.  Mr.  D.  L. 
Pyle,  Director  of  Secondary  Schools  at 
Highland  Park,  Michigan,  was  elected 
to  fill  this  vacancy.  These  elections 
were  confirmed  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  meeting  on  June  28,  1947. 

At  various  times  during  recent  years 
a  question  has  been  raised  concerning 
the  time  within  which  junior  colleges 
extending  their  programs  to  the  senior 
college  level  must  apply  for  accredita¬ 
tion  as  four-year,  degree-granting  col¬ 
leges.  The  statement  of  policy  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  adopted  by  the 
Commission  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1931  and  still  in  effect,  is  as  follows: 


A  higher  institution  which  awards  degrees  and 
is  accredited  by  the  Association  as  a  junior  col¬ 
lege,  and  any  such  institution  which  hereafter  is 
accredited  as  a  junior  college,  shall  be  given  three 
years  to  qualify  as  a  four-year  college;  provided, 
if  at  the  end  of  the  three-year  period,  it  has  not 
been  able  to  secure  accrediting  as  a  four-year 
college  it  may  be  required  to  reduce  its  program 
to  the  junior  college  basis  only.  A  junior  college 
which  desires  to  extend  its  work  to  that  of  a  four- 
year  degree-granting  college  may  receive  per¬ 
mission  to  do  so  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
view  received  a  request  for  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  policy.  At  its  meeting  in 
November  the  Board  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  in  interpretation  of 
the  policy: 

A  junior  college  which  expands  its  program  to 
that  of  a  four-year  degree-granting  college  must 
apply  for  accreditation  as  a  four-year  degree¬ 
granting  college  within  the  first  academic  year 
following  the  year  in  which  the  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  is  granted  for  the  first  time. 

During  the  past  year  five  institutions 
have  notified  the  Board  of  Review  of 
their  intention  to  expand  their  program 
to  include  the  offering  of  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  Master’s  degree.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  usual  practice,  these 
institutions  were  requested  to  file  re¬ 
ports  in  those  of  the  areas  of  faculty, 
library,  and  finance  for  which  data  less 
than  two  years  old  were  not  available  in 
the  Secretary’s  office.  On  the  basis  of 
the  data  thus  provided,  the  Board  of 
Review  has  recorded  its  approval  of  the 
expansion  of  their  programs  to  include 
the  offering  of  graduate  work  leading  to 
the  Master’s  degree  of  the  following 
institutions: 

Kenyon  College 

Rockford  College 
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The  Board  of  Review  has  requested 
that  surveys  be  made  of  the  other  three 
institutions,  if  they  wish  to  proceed 
with  their  plans  for  the  offering  of 
graduate  work,  so  that  the  Board  may 
have  complete  information  on  which  to 
base  its  decisions. 

Following  the  revision  of  the  faculty 
norms,  based  on  data  obtained  in  the 
Faculty  Study  of  1945-46,  the  Board, 
at  its  meeting  in  June,  voted  to  request 
special  reports  in  the  areas  of  faculty 
and  library  from  twenty-six  institu¬ 
tions  whose  programs  include  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
Master’s  or  the  Doctor’s  degree  and 
whose  standing  on  one  or  more  of  the 
criteria  considered  significant  for  the 
offering  of  graduate  work  was  below 
the  stated  minimum.  At  its  meeting  in 
August,  the  Board  voted  to  request 
special  reports  in  the  same  areas  from 
seventeen  accredited  colleges  whose 
standing  on  certain  items  in  the  area  of 
faculty  was  at  or  below  the  tenth  per¬ 
centile.  No  special  reports  in  the  area  of 
finance  were  requested  from  any  of 
these  institutions  for  the  reason  that 
data  on  finance  were  secured  from  all 
member  institutions  this  year  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  regular  Finance  Study 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
Secretary’s  report.  The  reason  for  call¬ 
ing  for  special  reports  from  a  member 
institution  whose  standing  on  one  of 
the  regular  biennial  studies  is  low  is 
that  it  has  been  found  that  low  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  criteria  in  one  area  may  be 
symptomatic  of  general  weakness  in 
the  institution.  The  more  complete  and 
up-to-date  data  furnished  in  the  special 
reports  provide  the  Board  of  Review 
additional  information  on  which  to  base 
a  decision  as  to  what,  if  any,  steps  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  accredited  status  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  need  be  taken. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  accreditation  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  this  year,  it  was  not  possible 


for  the  Board  of  Review  at  its  March 
meeting  to  give  consideration  to  the 
data  made  available  by  the  special  re¬ 
ports.  These  data,  as  well  as  the  data 
obtained  from  the  regular  finance  re¬ 
ports,  will  be  considered  at  a  later 
meeting. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  Secretary’s 
report,  surveys  were  made  this  year  of 
twenty-four  institutions.  Nineteen  of 
these  surveys  were  of  newly  applying 
institutions.  As  was  indicated  in  the 
Secretary’s  report,  two  of  these  were 
surveys  of  Type  II  (four-year)  junior 
colleges;  recommendations  regarding 
these  institutions  are  reported  directly 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association.  The  Board  of  Review 
recommends  that,  of  the  remaining 
newly  applying  institutions,  the  follow¬ 
ing  be  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities  to  the 
Association  for  accreditation: 

Fontbonne  College,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Greenville  College,  Greenville,  Illinois 
Langston  University,  Langston,  Oklahoma 
Moorhead  State  Teachers  College,  Moorhead, 

Minnesota 

Northern  Oklahoma  Junior  College,  Tonkawa, 

Oklahoma 

Wartburg  College,  Waverly,  Iowa 

The  Board  of  Review  recommends 
that,  of  the  remaining  eleven  newly 
applying  institutions,  nine  not  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  accreditation;  that  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  other  two  of  the  remaining 
eleven  institutions  be  tabled  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Commission. 
In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
Commission,  the  names  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  are  not  made  public.  In  each 
case,  however,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Review  was  discussed 
with  the  Commission  at  its  Executive 
Session,  held  Tuesday  afternoon, 
March  9,  and  Wednesday  morning, 
March  10. 

As  was  reported  to  you  at  the  annual 
meeting  last  year,  five  surveys  of  ac- 
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credited  institutions  were  ordered  to  be 
made  in  the  academic  year  1947-48. 
One  of  these  surveys,  that  of  Central 
College,  a  junior  college  at  Conway, 
Arkansas,  could  not  be  made  for  the 
reason  that  the  College  has  not  been  in 
operation  this  year.  The  Secretary  was 
notified,  under  date  of  July  29,  1947, 
that  the  institution  would  not  open  in 
September,  but  that  it  was  planned  to 
open  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester.  Under  date  of  December 
2°,  1947  the  Secretary  was  notified 
that  the  institution  would  not  reopen 
until  September,  1948.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  institution  has  notified  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  its 
resignation  from  the  North  Central 
Association. 

With  regard  to  the  other  four  insti¬ 
tutions  of  which  surveys  were  ordered 
to  be  made,  the  Board  of  Review  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  action  in  each  case : 

Arizona  State  College  at  Flagstaff:  That  as  a 
condition  of  continued  accreditation,  the  insti¬ 
tution  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities  by  no  later  than 
May  1,  1948  that,  beginning  with  the  summer 
term,  1948,  no  new  students  will  be  accepted 
for  graduate  work;  that  students  already  working 
for  the  Master’s  degree  be  permitted  to  com¬ 
plete  their  work  providing  that  they  complete 
it  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  1950,  and 
that  beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  1950  no 
graduate  work  will  be  offered.  If  the  institution 
fails  to  provide  such  notice  by  May  1,  1948,  it 
will  be  dropped  from  the  accredited  list  effective 
July  1,  1948. 

Western  State  College  of  Colorado,  Gunnison:  That 
as  a  condition  of  continued  accreditation,  the 
institution  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities  by  no  later 
than  May  1,  1948  that,  beginning  with  the  sum¬ 
mer  term,  1948,  no  new  students  will  be  accepted 
for  graduate  work;  that  students  already  working 
for  the  Master’s  degree  be  permitted  to  complete 
their  work  providing  they  complete  it  before  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term,  1950,  and  that  beginning 
with  the  fall  term  of  1950  no  graduate  work  will 
be  offered.  If  the  institution  fails  to  provide  such 
notice  by  May  1,  1948,  it  will  be  dropped  from 
the  accredited  list  effective  July  1,  1948. 

Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio:  That  the  insti¬ 


tution  be  dropped  from  the  accredited  list 
effective  July  1,  1948. 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa:  That  the  insti¬ 
tution  be  dropped  from  the  accredited  fist  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1948. 

St.  Joseph’s  College.  Collegeville,  Indiana:  In 
March,  1946,  the  Board  of  Review  took  the 
following  action  with  regard  to  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  Collegeville,  Indiana,  which  has  been 
accredited  by  the  Association  as  a  junior  college 
but  which  has  for  several  years  been  offering  a 
four-year,  degree-granting  program: 

The  Board  agrees  to  allow  St.  Joseph’s  College 
to  continue  under  its  present  accreditation 
until  the  annual  meeting  in  1948,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  will  make  application 
for  accreditation  as  a  four-year  degree-grant¬ 
ing  institution  by  October  15,  1947  and  be 
surveyed  in  the  usual  manner  before  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting  in  1948. 

In  accordance  with  this  action,  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1947,  made 
application  for  accreditation  as  a  four-year 
degree-granting  college  and  a  survey  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  made  in  January,  1948.  The  Board 
of  Review  recommends  that  the  accreditation  of 
the  institution  as  a  junior  college  be  continued 
provided  the  institution  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
by  May  1,  1948  that,  beginning  with  the  fall 
term  of  the  academic  year  1948-49  work  above 
the  junior  college  level  will  be  discontinued.  If 
the  institution  fails  to  provide  such  notice  by 
May  1,  1948,  it  will  be  dropped  from  the  accred¬ 
ited  list  effective  July  1, 1948. 

The  Board  of  Review  recommends 
that  all  institutions  now  members  of 
the  Association  not  otherwise  affected 
by  actions  taken  in  this  meeting  be 
accredited  for  the  year  1948-49. 

In  the  section  of  the  Revised  Manual 
of  Accrediting,  published  in  July,  1941, 
entitled  “Operation  of  the  Accrediting 
Procedure — Procedure  To  Be  Followed 
by  Senior  Institutions  Applying  for 
Accreditation,”  there  is  the  following 
statement: 

In  case  the  application  indicates  such  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  in  the  institution  as  would  likely 
lead  to  rejection  of  the  application,  the  Secretary 
may,  in  his  discretion,  advise  the  institution  to 
withhold  its  application  until  such  conditions 
have  been  corrected.  Such  recommendation  by 
the  Secretary,  however,  will  not  be  binding  upon 
the  institution. 
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The  Board  of  Review  recommends  that 
this  statement  be  revised  to  read  as 
follows: 

In  case  the  application  indicates  such  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  in  the  institution  as  would  likely 
lead  to  rejection  of  the  application,  the  Board 
of  Review  may  refuse  to  accept  for  consideration 
the  application  of  the  institution. 

and  that  the  statement,  as  so  revised, 
supersede  any  other  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Revised  Manual  of  Ac¬ 
crediting  which  may  appear  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  statement  as  so  re¬ 


vised.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  following  section  of  the 
Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting,  en¬ 
titled  “Operation  of  the  Accrediting 
Procedure — Procedure  To  Be  Followed 
by  Junior  Colleges  Applying  for  Ac¬ 
creditation,”  is  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

If  an  institution  is  considered  to  fall  into  Type  I, 
its  application  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  the  procedures  of  accreditation  from  this 
point  on  will  parallel  those  for  senior  institu¬ 
tions. 


IV.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ACCREDITING  OF 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION1 


Introduction 

This  statement  of  policy  defines  cer¬ 
tain  principles  that  will  be  followed  in 
accrediting  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  stated  in  general  terms  and 
includes  brief  descriptions  of  those 
characteristics  of  an  institution  that 
will  be  examined  as  a  basis  of  accredit- 
ment. 

This  statement  of  policy  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  manual  which  contains 
elaborations  of  the  statements  here 
given  and  detailed  directions  for  the 
execution  of  the  policy  here  set  forth. 
Upon  each  important  issue  the  Manual 
contains  specific  directions  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  information  and  such  norms 
and  criteria  as  will  make  possible  a  fair 
and  intelligent  evaluation  of  an  insti¬ 
tution. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  will 
accredit  and  admit  to  membership  as 
an  institution  of  higher  education  a 
university,  college,  junior  college,  or 
institution  of  similar  character  that 

1  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
April,  1934,  this  statement  of  accrediting  policy 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association  in 
lieu  of  the  accrediting  standards  in  use  up  to 
that  time. 


is  judged  to  be  of  acceptable  quality  in 
matters  later  defined  in  this  statement 
of  principles.  In  the  interpretation  of 
this  policy  the  liberty  to  integrate  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  a  secondary  school 
with  a  higher  institution  will  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

Eligibility  for  membership  will  be 
based  upon  the  character  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  as  a  whole,  including  all  the 
units  within  its  organization.  In  the 
case  of  units,  such  as  professional 
schools,  that  fall  within  the  areas  of 
other  accrediting  agencies,  the  actions 
of  such  accrediting  agencies  will  be 
taken  into  account;  but  the  Association 
does  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  these  agencies. 

PURPOSES  OF  ACCREDITING 

The  purposes  of  the  Association  in 
accrediting  higher  institutions  are  as 
follows: 

1.  To  describe  the  characteristics  of  institutions 
worthy  of  public  recognition  as  institutions  of 
higher  education 

2.  To  guide  prospective  students  in  the  choice 
of  an  institution  of  higher  education  that  will 
meet  their  needs 

3.  To  serve  individual  institutions  as  a  guide 
in  interinstitutional  relationships,  such  as  the 
transfer  of  students,  the  conduct  of  intercol¬ 
legiate  student  activities,  the  placement  of 
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college  graduates,  and  the  selection  of  college 
faculties 

4.  To  assist  secondary  schools  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  and  in  advising  students  as  to  a 
choice  of  institutions,  and  to  promote  in  any 
other  ways  the  co-ordination  of  secondary  and 
higher  education 

5.  To  stimulate  through  its  accrediting  practices 
the  improvement  of  higher  education  in  the 
territory  of  the  North  Central  Association 

BASES  OF  ACCREDITING 

An  institution  will  be  judged  for  ac- 
creditment  upon  the  basis  of  the  total 
pattern  it  presents  as  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  While  institutions 
will  be  judged  in  terms  of  each  of  the 
characteristics  noted  in  this  statement 
of  policy,  it  is  recognized  that  wide 
variations  will  appear  in  the  degree  of 
excellence  attained.  It  is  accepted  as  a 
principle  of  procedure  that  superiority 
in  some  characteristic  may  be  regarded 
as  compensating,  to  some  extent,  for 
deficiencies  in  other  respects.  The  facili¬ 
ties  and  activities  of  an  institution  will 
be  judged  in  terms  of  the  purposes  it 
seeks  to  serve. 

ELIGIBLE  INSTITUTIONS 

To  be  considered  by  the  Association 
an  institution  must  be  incorporated  as 
a  nonprofit  corporation  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  educational  purposes  and2 
legally  authorized  to  confer  collegiate 
degrees,  or  to  offer  a  definitely  de¬ 
scribed  portion  of  a  curriculum  leading 
to  such  a  degree,  or  to  offer  specialized 
curriculums  leading  to  an  academic 
certificate.  An  approved  institution  is 
not  barred  from  offering  curriculums 
terminating  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  or 
three  years  if  they  are  taught  at  the 
level  of  collegiate  instruction.  The 
curriculum  should  presuppose  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  secondary-school  curricu¬ 
lum  as  a  condition  for  entrance  to  the 

2  The  words  “incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  cor¬ 
poration  devoted  primarily  to  educational  pur¬ 
poses  and”  were  added  to  the  Statement  of 
Policy  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  April,  1937. 


institution,  or  secondary  courses  should 
be  so  integrated  with  the  curriculum  of 
the  institution  itself  as  to  guarantee  the 
educational  progress  of  students  to  a 
definite  stage  of  advancement  beyond 
the  completion  of  the  usual  secondary- 
school  offering.  Before  an  institution 
will  be  considered  for  accreditment,  it 
must  have  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  make  possible  an  evaluation 
of  its  program. 

INDIVIDUALITY  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

In  its  accrediting  procedures  the  As¬ 
sociation  intends,  within  the  general 
patterns  of  higher  education,  to  observe 
such  principles  as  will  preserve  what¬ 
ever  desirable  individual  qualities  mem¬ 
ber  institutions  may  have.  While  it  is 
necessary  to  emphasize  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  that  are  recognized  as  basic, 
such  as  the  competence  of  the  faculty, 
the  representative  character  of  the 
curriculum,  effective  administration, 
standards  of  student  accomplishment, 
and  financial  adequacy,  it  is  regarded 
as  of  prime  importance  also  to  protect 
such  institutional  variations  as  appear 
to  be  educationally  sound.  Even  in 
these  basic  matters  it  is  clear  that  con¬ 
siderable  divergence  from  average  or 
optimum  conditions  may  occur  without 
perceptibly  detracting  from  the  essen¬ 
tial  educational  worth  of  an  institution. 
Uniformity  in  every  detail  of  institu¬ 
tional  policies  and  practices  is  believed 
to  be  not  only  unnecessary  but  unde¬ 
sirable.  Well-conceived  experiments 
aimed  to  improve  educational  processes 
are  considered  essential  to  the  growth 
of  higher  institutions  and  will  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

PUBLISHED  LIST  OF  ACCREDITED 
INSTITUTIONS 

The  Association  will  publish  one  list 
of  accredited  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  Attached  to  the  name  of  each 
institution  in  the  list  will  be  notations 
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relative  to  such  objective  facts  as  are 
pertinent  to  a  description  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  institution. 

CONTINUING  REVISION  OF  POLICY 
AND  PROCEDURES 

The  effect  of  this  program  of  ac¬ 
crediting  upon  the  welfare  of  institu¬ 
tions  is  the  vital  matter  in  its  formula¬ 
tion  and  adoption.  Continuous  study 
leading  to  adjustment  and  improve¬ 
ment  is  accepted  as  necessary  to  the 
full  fruitage  of  the  plan  and  will  be 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  accrediting  activities  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  operation  of  the 
principles  given  in  this  statement  of 
policy  and  of  the  detailed  procedures 
described  in  the  Manual. 

In  pursuit  of  this  policy  there  will  be 
collected  periodically  from  member  in¬ 
stitutions  such  information  as  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  procedures  of  accrediting 
and  will  reveal  the  changing  character 
of  these  institutions.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary,  with  the  counsel 
of  the  Board  of  Review,  to  conduct 
biennially  a  study  in  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  areas:  (i)  faculty  competence, 
(2)  library,  (3)  finance.  Other  areas 
may  be  studied  as  the  Board  of  Review 
deems  desirable,  but  furnishing  of  in¬ 
formation  for  general  studies  outside 
the  three  areas  mentioned  shall  be  on  a 
voluntary  basis  on  the  part  of  member 
institutions.  The  report  forms  shall  be 
adapted  to  characteristics  of  the  several 
types  of  institutions  represented  in  the 
Association,  and  constructed  in  the 
simplest  form  consistent  with  useful¬ 
ness. 

Criteria  of  Institutional 
Excellence 

I.  PURPOSES  AND  CLIENTELE 

Recognition  will  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  purposes  of  higher  education 
are  varied  and  that  a  particular  insti¬ 


tution  may  devote  itself  to  a  limited 
group  of  objectives  and  ignore  others, 
except  that  no  institution  will  be  ac¬ 
credited  that  does  not  offer  minimal 
facilities  for  general  education,  or  re¬ 
quire  the  completion  of  an  adequate 
program  of  general  education  at  the 
collegiate  level  for  admission. 

Every  institution  that  applies  for  ac- 
creditment  will  offer  a  definition  of  its 
purposes  that  will  include  the  following 
items: 

1.  A  statement  of  its  objectives,  if  any,  in  general 
education 

2.  A  statement  of  the  occupational  objectives,  if 
any,  for  which  it  offers  training 

3.  A  statement  of  its  objectives  in  individual 
development  of  students,  including  health  and 
physical  competence 

This  statement  of  purposes  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
institution’s  clientele  showing  the  geo¬ 
graphical  area,  the  governmental  unit, 
or  the  religious  groups  from  which  it 
draws  students  and  from  which  finan¬ 
cial  support  is  derived. 

The  facilities  and  activities  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  will  be  judged  in  terms  of  the 
purposes  it  seeks  to  serve. 

II.  FACULTY 

An  institution  should  have  a  com¬ 
petent  faculty,  organized  for  effective 
service,  and  working  under  satisfactory 
conditions. 

In  determining  the  competence  of  the 
faculty,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  amount  and  kind  of  education  that 
the  individual  members  have  received, 
to  their  experience  in  educational  work 
and  to  their  scholarship  as  evidenced 
by  scholarly  publications  and  contact 
with  learned  societies.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  the  faculty  requirements 
implied  by  the  purposes  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  The  educational  qualifications  of 
faculties  in  colleges  of  similar  type  will 
be  considered  in  judging  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  a  faculty. 
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Under  faculty  organization  consider¬ 
ation  will  be  given  to  the  number  of  the 
faculty  in  ratio  to  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  to  representation  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  fields,  to  the  training  of  instructors 
in  their  fields  of  instruction,  to  group 
organization  of  the  faculty,  to  faculty 
meetings,  and  to  faculty  committees. 

Under  satisfactory  working  condi¬ 
tions  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
following:  salary  status;  tenure;  in¬ 
structional  load;  recruiting,  selection, 
and  appointment;  aids  to  faculty 
growth;  and  provisions  for  leaves  of  ab¬ 
sence,  retirement,  insurance,  housing, 
and  recreation  and  community  life. 

III.  CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  an  institution 
should  contain  the  subject-matter  offer¬ 
ings  implied  by  its  statement  of  objec¬ 
tives.  In  general,  these  offerings  include 
provisions  for  general  education,  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  when  the  purposes  of  an 
institution  require  such  offerings,  and 
special  courses  appropriate  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  objectives  which  the  institution 
claims  as  among  its  functions. 

An  institution  should  provide  appro¬ 
priate  facilities  for  general  education 
unless,  as  may  be  the  case  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  institution,  its  program  presupposes 
the  completion  of  an  adequate  program 
of  general  education  at  the  collegiate 
level  prior  to  entrance. 

The  organization  of  the  curriculum 
should  be  such  as  will  best  serve  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  type  whose  admission  is 
implied  by  the  declared  purposes  of  the 
institution.  Responsibility  for  the 
grouping  of  curriculum  content,  as  by 
courses,  departments,  or  divisions,  will 
lie  with  institutions.  The  merit  of  a 
curriculum  organization  will  be  judged 
primarily  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
functions. 

The  curriculum  of  an  institution  will 
be  regarded  as  effective  only  when  the 
faculty  includes  instructors  competent 


by  reason  of  educational  preparation  to 
offer  instruction  in  announced  courses. 

The  institution  should  be  able  to 
show  clearly  that  the  curriculum  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  published  statements  is  ef¬ 
fectively  administered  in  the  case  of 
individual  students  and  that  there  is 
reasonable  adherence  to  stated  require¬ 
ments  in  the  awarding  of  degrees  and 
certificates  of  progress. 

IV.  INSTRUCTION 

An  institution  will  be  expected  to 
show  a  sympathetic  concern  for  the 
quality  of  instruction  offered  students 
and  to  give  evidence  of  efforts  to  make 
instruction  effective.  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  emphasis  placed  by  the 
institution  upon  teaching  competence 
in  the  selection  and  promotion  of  teach¬ 
ers,  to  the  manner  in  which  young  in¬ 
structors  are  inducted  into  teaching 
activities,  to  the  aids  that  are  provided 
as  stimuli  to  the  growth  of  individual 
members  of  the  staff,  to  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  concern  for  high  scholarship  in 
students,  to  its  emphasis  upon  the 
adjustment  of  the  curriculum  and 
teaching  procedures  to  the  abilities  and 
interests  of  students,  to  efforts  to  make 
such  examinations  as  are  given  more 
reliable  and  more  accurate  measures  of 
student  accomplishment,  and  to  the 
alertness  of  the  faculty  to  the  instruc¬ 
tional  needs  of  students.  Familiarity  of 
the  administration  and  faculty  with 
current  discussions  of  instructional 
problems  at  the  college  level  and  with 
recent  experimental  studies  of  college 
problems  are  further  evidences  of  in¬ 
stitutional  alertness  to  the  need  for 
good  college  teaching. 

V.  LIBRARY 

The  library  should  provide  the  read¬ 
ing  facilities  needed  to  make  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  effective,  and  there 
should  be  evidence  that  such  facilities 
are  appropriately  used. 
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In  estimating  the  adequacy  of  the 
library,  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
holdings  of  standard  works  of  general 
and  special  reference,  to  the  holdings  of 
magazines  and  periodicals,  and  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  books.  The  use 
of  the  library  by  students  and  by  the 
faculty,  library  expenditures  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  salaries  of  the 
library  staff,  the  qualifications  of  the 
staff,  and  the  administrative  practices 
relating  to  the  library  will  all  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  connection. 

VI.  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

The  policy  of  an  institution  in  ad¬ 
mitting  students  should  be  determined, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  purposes  of 
the  institution  and,  on  the  other,  by 
the  abilities,  interests,  and  previous 
preparation  of  applicants.  An  institu¬ 
tion  should  admit  only  those  students 
whose  educational  interests  are  in 
harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the 
institution  and  whose  abilities  and  pre¬ 
vious  preparation  qualify  them  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  studies  to  which  they  are  ad¬ 
mitted. 

The  student  personnel  service  of  an 
institution  should  assist  students  to 
analyze  and  understand  their  problems 
and  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  life 
and  work  of  the  institution. 

In  evaluating  the  practices  of  an 
institution  in  the  induction  of  students, 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  provision 
for  preregistration  guidance  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  secondary  schools,  to  the 
criteria  used  in  the  selection  of  stu¬ 
dents,  to  the  administration  of  the 
stated  entrance  requirements,  and  to 
the  arrangements  for  introducing  new 
students  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
means  employed  by  an  institution  to 
assist  students  in  the  selection  of 
courses  and  curriculums,  in  solving  im¬ 
mediate  academic  problems,  in  further¬ 


ing  their  scholastic  development,  and 
in  making  suitable  vocational  choices 
and  preparation.  Attention  will  also  be 
given  to  the  practices  of  an  institution 
in  counseling  students  about  their 
health,  their  financial  affairs,  and  their 
intimate  personal  affairs.  The  student’s 
relation  to  extra-curriculum  activities 
will  also  be  studied.  The  practices  of  an 
institution  in  the  provision  and  control 
of  health  services,  in  the  housing  and 
boarding  of  students,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  extra-curriculum  activities,  in 
the  control  of  student  conduct,  and  in 
financial  assistance  to  students  will  be 
considered. 

VII.  ADMINISTRATION 

The  administrative  organization 
should  be  suitable  for  accomplishing 
the  objectives  of  the  institution.  Ade¬ 
quate  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
performance  of  all  administrative  func¬ 
tions  by  a  personnel  competent  in  their 
respective  lines  of  activity. 

In  evaluating  the  administration  of 
an  institution,  the  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
functions  are  performed  rather  than 
upon  the  organization  or  the  personnel, 
although  the  suitability  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  competence  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  cannot  be  ignored.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  such  matters  as  the 
constitution  and  activities  of  the  board 
of  control;  the  general  system  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  control;  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  academic  matters,  such  as 
curriculum,  faculty  personnel,  and  in¬ 
struction;  the  business  administration, 
including  financial  accounting,  budget¬ 
ing,  purchasing,  the  collection  of  reve¬ 
nues,  and  the  supervision  of  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  student  activities;  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  physical  plant;  the 
management  of  invested  funds,  if  any; 
the  administration  of  the  student  per¬ 
sonnel  service;  the  administration  of 
special  educational  activities,  if  any, 
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such  as  summer  session  or  extension 
services;  and  the  system  of  records 
and  reports. 

VIII.  FINANCE 

The  institution  should  provide  evi¬ 
dence  of  financial  resources  adequate 
for  and  effectively  applied  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  educational  program. 

The  items  of  information  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  the  adequacy  of 
the  financial  support  are  the  expendi¬ 
ture  per  student  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,3  the  stability  of  the  financing,  as 
indicated  by  the  amount  of  income  per 
student  from  stable  sources,  and  the 
avoidance  of  burdensome  indebted¬ 
ness;  and  the  procedures  in  financial 
accounting  and  reporting.  Necessary 
adjustments  will  be  allowed  for  con¬ 
tributed  services  of  instructors  and 
administrative  officers  in  Catholic  in¬ 
stitutions. 

IX.  PHYSICAL  PLANT 

The  physical  plant,  comprising 
grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment, 
should  be  adequate  for  the  efficient 
conduct  of  the  educational  program 
and  should  contribute  effectively  to 
the  realization  of  the  accepted  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  institution. 

In  judging  the  plant,  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  adequacy  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  such  features  as  site; 
general  type  of  buildings;  service  sys¬ 
tems;  classrooms,  laboratories-,  and 
other  facilities  appropriate  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  purposes  of  the  institution;  office 
facilities;  library  building;  facilities 
for  health  service,  recreation,  and 
athletics;  dormitories;  auditoriums;  as¬ 
sembly  rooms;  and  the  operation  and 
care  of  the  plant. 

3  A  phrase  relating  to  the  dependence  of  an 
institution  upon  student  fees  was  deleted  from 
the  Statement  of  Policy  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  April,  1937. 


X.  INSTITUTIONAL  STUDY 

An  institution  should  continuously 
study  its  policies  and  procedures  with 
a  view  to  their  improvement  and  should 
provide  evidence  that  such  useful 
studies  are  regularly  made. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
means  used  by  the  institution  in  the 
investigation  of  its  own  problems,  to 
the  nature  of  the  problems  selected  for 
study,  to  the  staff  making  studies,  to 
the  methods  employed,  to  the  attitude 
of  the  administration  toward  and  the 
support  given  to  such  studies,  and  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  results  are 
made  available  to  the  faculty,  the 
administrative  staff,  and  the  interested 
clientele.  It  is  recognized  that  such 
studies  may  be  of  many  sorts,  ranging 
from  small  inquiries  of  immediate  ser¬ 
vice  value  to  elaborately  conducted 
experimental  investigations.  They  may 
deal  with  any  phase  of  the  work  of  an 
institution,  such  as  administration, 
curriculum,  student  personnel  service, 
instruction,  or  any  other  matter  of 
immediate  or  remote  concern  to  the 
institution.  An  institution  will  be  re¬ 
quested  to  provide  typed  or  printed 
copies  of  completed  studies. 

XI.  ATHLETICS 

If  the  institution  maintains  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  the 
same  policies  should  prevail  in  regard 
to  faculty,  administration,  and  the 
management  of  students  as  are  in  force 
in  connection  with  the  other  features  of 
the  institution. 

In  evaluating  the  athletic  program, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  eligibility  for  participa¬ 
tion;  the  distribution  of  scholarships, 
loan  funds,  grants  of  financial  aid,  and 
remunerative  employment;  the  meth¬ 
ods  taken  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
participants;  the  administrative  or¬ 
ganization;  the  financial  control;  and 
the  competence  of  the  staff. 
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V.  OPERATION  OF  THE  ACCREDITING  PROCEDURE 


PROCEDURE  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  BY  SENIOR 
INSTITUTIONS  APPLYING  FOR 
ACCREDITATION 

A  senior  institution  seeking  accredita¬ 
tion  will  initiate  negotiations  by  filing 
a  formal  application  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities  on  a  blank  especially 
provided  for  that  purpose.  This  appli¬ 
cation  will  supply  such  information  as 
will  enable  the  Board  of  Review  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  eligibility  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  for  consideration.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  eligibility  to  membership  in 
the  Association  are  described  in  the 
Statement  of  Policy. 

The  application  will  be  examined  by 
the  Secretary,  who  may  request  ad¬ 
ditional  information  upon  any  of  the 
points  if  in  his  judgment  such  sup¬ 
plementary  information  is  needed.  In 
his  discretion,  the  Secretary  may  ad¬ 
vise  the  institution  to  proceed  with  its 
application.  In  that  case  he  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  collection  of  such  ad¬ 
ditional  data  as  will  be  required  for  a 
full  consideration  of  the  application  by 
the  Board  of  Review,  and  will  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  a  survey  of 
the  institution.  When  the  survey  has 
been  arranged,  all  other  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Secretary  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  examiners.  All  the 
schedules  of  data  will  be  included  with 
the  report  of  the  examiners  and  filed 
with  the  Secretary  for  his  use  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  case  to  the  Board  of  Review. 

In  case  the  application  indicates 
such  unfavorable  conditions  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  as  would  likely  lead  to  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  application,  the  Board  of 
Review  may  refuse  to  accept  for  con¬ 
sideration  the  application  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

At  the  time  an  institution  makes 
application  for  a  survey  it  will  pay  a 
fee  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Review. 


It  is  understood  that,  after  pre¬ 
liminary  consideration  of  this  applica¬ 
tion  by  the  Secretary,  the  application 
may  be  withdrawn  by  the  institution 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  completion 
and  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
regular  schedules  used  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  accrediting  and,  in  case  it  is 
withdrawn,  that  ten  dollars  ($10)  of  the 
fee  will  be  retained  and  the  balance  re¬ 
turned  to  the  institution.  In  case  this 
application  is  withdrawn  after  the 
regular  schedules  have  been  filled  out 
and  returned  to  the  Secretary  and  be¬ 
fore  the  survey  of  the  institution  is 
made,  twenty  dollars  ($20)  of  the  fee 
will  be  retained  and  the  balance  re¬ 
turned  to  the  institution.  Neither  the 
whole  nor  any  part  of  the  fee  will  be 
returned  to  an  institution  after  the 
survey  has  been  completed.  Institu¬ 
tions  surveyed  on  occasions  other  than 
the  time  of  application  will  pay  a  fee 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Review. 

procedure  to  be  followed  by 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES  APPLYING  FOR 
ACCREDITATION 

Junior  colleges  seeking  accreditation 
will  make  preliminary  application  to 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties  and,  on  a  form  provided  for  the 
purpose,  will  indicate  the  type  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  under 
which  they  operate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  shall 
determine  whether  an  institution. seek¬ 
ing  accreditation  operates  its  program 
in  the  college  field  as  a  distinct  and  in¬ 
dependent  unit  or  in  combination  with 
one  or  more  years  in  the  secondary 
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field.  Institutions  of  the  first  type  shall 
be  classified  as  Type  I;  and  institutions 
of  the  latter  type,  as  Type  II. 

If  an  institution  is  considered  to  fall 
into  Type  I,  its  application  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties,  and  the  procedures  of  accredita¬ 
tion  from  this  point  on  will  parallel 
those  for  senior  institutions.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  junior  college  making  appli¬ 
cation  appears  to  have  a  program 
closely  integrated  with  a  secondary 
school  or  local  public  school  system, 
information  will  be  collected  on  special 
report  forms  adapted  to  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  this  type  of  school.  One  member 
of  the  examining  committee  for  a  Type 
II  junior  college  will  be  named  by  the 
Board  of  Review  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities,  and  one  will 
be  named  by  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools.  The  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  examining  committees 
of  Type  II  institutions  will  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Board  of  Review  and  the 
Administrative  Committee  in  joint 
session.  Institutions  accredited  under 
this  procedure  will  be  included  in  the 
list  of  member  institutions  published 
by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  also  in  the  list  of 
secondary  schools  published  by  the 
Secondary  Commission.  In  its  dealings 
with  the  Association,  however,  a  Type 
II  junior  college  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
single  unit,  and  separate  reports  will 
not  be  required  for  its  different  levels 
of  instruction. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARIES 

Senior  institutions  seeking  accredi¬ 
tation  by  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  will  make  their  initial  contacts 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Junior  colleges  will  make  preliminary 
application  to  the  General  Secretary  of 


the  Association.  Application  in  each 
case  must  be  made  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  October  preceding  the 
annual  meeting. 

Upon  acceptance  of  applications, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  will  send 
to  senior  institutions  and  to  junior 
colleges  classified  as  Type  I  appro¬ 
priate  schedules  for  filing  the  detailed 
information  necessary  for  a  full  con¬ 
sideration  for  accreditation.  The  sched¬ 
ules  must  be  completed  and  re¬ 
turned  prior  to  the  fifteenth  day  of 
November  preceding  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Secretary  will  assemble  these 
schedules,  make  such  preliminary  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  information  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  make  them  available 
to  the  examiners  appointed  to  visit 
each  institution. 

In  the  case  of  Type  II  junior  colleges, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  will  function 
in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools, 
and  these  officials  will  jointly  arrange 
for  the  surveys. 

Visits  to  institutions  by  the  examin¬ 
ers  will  be  scheduled  at  a  sufficiently 
early  date  that  a  preliminary  draft  of 
their  report  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association.  The  Secretary  submits 
this  report,  together  with  any  other 
pertinent  data  which  he  may  have,  to 
the  full  Board  of  Review  some  days 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting.  (In  the 
case  of  Type  II,  junior  colleges,  the  re¬ 
port  also  goes  to  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools.)  A  preliminary 
draft  of  the  examiners’  report,  without 
their  recommendation,  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  president  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  concerned  sufficiently  in  advance 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Review 
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to  permit  him  to  submit  such  comment 
as  he  may  deem  desirable. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  accredita¬ 
tion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities  shall  act 
as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Review  and  of  the  Commission,  serve 
as  the  channel  of  communication  with 
institutions,  prepare  the  necessary  re¬ 
ports  to  institutions  and  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  perform  all  the  usual  duties 
attaching  to  such  an  executive  officer. 
At  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting  he 
will  prepare  for  publication  a  list  of 
accredited  institutions  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  outlined  in  the 
Statement  of  Policy. 

Many  of  the  procedures  of  the  ac¬ 
crediting  policy  of  the  Association  will 
require  more  or  less  constant  revision 
as  new  information  becomes  available. 
The  Secretary,  therefore,  will  preserve 
all  records  accumulating  in  his  office 
and  make  them  available  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities  or  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
view  may  direct  for  such  studies  as 
may  be  useful  in  the  improvement  of 
the  accrediting  activities  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
REVIEW 

The  Board  of  Review  is  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities.  It  acts  upon 
the  application  of  an  institution  for 
accreditation  and  reports  its  decisions  to 
the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  action  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  final  except  that  an  institution 
may  appeal  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association,  which  in  its 
discretion  may  confirm,  modify,  or 
reverse  the  action  of  the  Commission. 

In  the  performance  of  its  functions 
the  Board  of  Review  will  receive  from 
the  Secretary  the  formal  applications 
of  institutions,  authorize  surveys,  ap¬ 


point  examiners,  receive  through  the 
Secretary  the  reports  of  examiners  and 
such  additional  information  as  he  may 
lay  before  them,  give  full  and  impar¬ 
tial  consideration  to  such  reports,  and 
take  appropriate  action  thereon. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  Board  of 
Review  will  report  its  actions,  through 
the  Secretary,  to  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  acceptance,  rejection,  or  modi¬ 
fication,  and  later  it  will  report  to  each 
applying  institution  the  action  taken 
upon  its  application.  At  the  close  of 
each  annual  meeting  the  Secretary  will 
authorize  the  list  of  accredited  institu¬ 
tions  for  publication. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  EXAMINERS 

Each  institution  applying  for  ac¬ 
creditation  will  be  visited  by  examiners 
whose  stay  shall  be  long  enough  to 
enable  them  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  institution  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  merit  of  its  application. 
The  examining  team  will  include  at 
least  one  member  from  an  accredited 
institution  of  the  same  general  type 
(e.g.,  junior  college,  teachers  college, 
liberal  arts  college  of  simple  organiza¬ 
tion,  etc.)  as  the  institution  being 
examined.  Examiners  will  be  selected 
in  the  light  of  special  circumstances 
that  may  relate  to  the  local  situation. 
They  will  be  informed  on  the  nature 
of  the  institution  being  examined  and 
on  any  special  aspects  involving  public 
relations. 

Before  visiting  an  institution,  the 
examiners  will  make  a  study  of  the 
schedules  collected  by  the  Secretary 
and  will  note  any  items  that  need  veri¬ 
fication  or  amplification  at  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Upon  each  important  issue  in¬ 
volved,  this  Manual  contains  compara¬ 
tive  data,  examples  of  practice,  or 
other  criteria  by  means  of  which  the 
data  on  the  schedules  can  be  evaluated. 
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_  The  examiner’s  duties  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  check  the  accuracy  with  which  the  sched¬ 
ules  have  been  completed 

2.  To  discuss  with  administrative  officers  and 
with  the  faculty  the  implications  of  the  avail¬ 
able  data  and  such  characteristics  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  as  are  not  covered  in  the  schedules 

3.  To  gather  through  conferences  with  staff 
members  and  students  such  additional  facts 
and  impressions  as  will  complete  the  exam¬ 
iner’s  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  institu¬ 
tion 

4.  To  fill  in  and  complete  the  scorecards  used  for 
making  the  pattern  map 

When  two  or  more  examiners  join  in 
the  examination  of  an  institution,  as 
will  be  the  customary  procedure,  they 
will  naturally  divide  the  work  of  in¬ 
spection,  in  order  that  the  time  may 
be  shortened  and  the  work  more 
thoroughly  done.  This  method  also 
provides  that  two  or  more  competent 
judgments  instead  of  one  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board  of 
Review. 

Experience  has  shown  that  time  is 
usually  saved  and  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relations  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  to  one  another  obtained 
if  the  inspectors  hold  a  conference  at 
the  beginning  of  the  survey  with  the 
president  and  the  chief  administra¬ 
tive  officers.  This  meeting  may  then 
be  followed  by  the  conferences  with 
the  individual  administrative  officers. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  examiner’s  visit  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  should  be  so  timed  as  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  the  administration. 
Ordinarily  the  first  person  approached 
in  an  institution  will  be  the  president. 
He  and  his  administrative  associates 
should  be  able  to  verify,  as  may  be  • 
desired,  the  information  given  on  the 
schedules,  to  answer  any  questions 
that  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the 
examiners  when  the  schedules  were 
examined,  to  provide  such  additional 


information  as  may  be  desired,  and  to 
indicate  what  other  officers  may  pro¬ 
vide  information  not  available  in  the 
president’s  office. 

Some  of  the  particular  matters  that 
should  be  discussed  with  the  head  of 
the  institution  follow: 

1.  The  purposes  of  the  institution 

2.  The  selection,  appointment,  and  promotion 
of  members  of  the  faculty 

3.  The  records  kept  by  the  institution  concern¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  and  activities  of  faculty 
members 

4.  The  quality  of  the  present  faculty — the 
areas  in  which  it  is  strong  or  weak 

5.  The  organization  of  the  institution  and  the 
administrative  units  such  as  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  departments.  Particular  inquiry 
should  be  made  as  to  how  essential  adminis¬ 
trative  functions  are  performed 

6.  The  organization  of  the  faculty,  officers, 
committees,  faculty  units,  and  methods  of 
function  in  meetings 

7.  The  sources  and  character  of  the  student 
body 

8.  The  curriculum  of  the  institution — its 
character,  its  adequacy,  and  its  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  institution 

9.  Instruction  in  the  institution  and  methods 
of  its  improvement 

10.  The  personnel  of  the  board  of  trustees 

11.  The  functions  performed  by  the  board  and 
its  committees 

12.  The  degree  to  which  the  board  has  authority 
to  make  final  decisions  affecting  the  institu¬ 
tion 

13.  The  extent  to  which  interested  groups  of  the 
constituency  influence  the  affairs  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  ways  other  than  through  the  regu¬ 
larly  constituted  officials  of  the  institution 

14.  The  relation  of  the  board  to  its  executive 
officer 

15.  The  type  of  the  administrative  organization, 
both  in  theory  and  in  actual  practice,  and 
the  smoothness  with  which  the  administra¬ 
tive  system  operates 

16.  The  adequacy  of  the  number  of  administra¬ 
tive  officers 

17.  The  qualifications  of  the  various  subordinate 
staff  members  in  the  administrative  offices 

18.  The  financial  policies  of  the  institution, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  increasing 
development  of  stable  sources  of  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  academic  program 

19.  The  general  athletic  situation,  and  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  instructional  and  financial  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  institution 
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20.  The  plans  for  the  development  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  plant,  including  plans  with  respect  to 
features  in  which  improvements,  renova¬ 
tions,  or  additions  are  needed 

21.  The  budgetary  system,  including  methods  of 
preparing  the  budget,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  presented  to  the  board  for  consideration, 
and  the  control  of  budget  expenditures 

22.  The  plan  for  managing  invested  funds,  if  any 

23.  The  types  of  special  educational  activities 
maintained,  such  as  summer  session  and 
extension  activities;  the  reason  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  features;  and  the  policy 
with  respect  to  their  financing 

24.  The  system  of  reports,  including  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  president’s  annual  report,  the 
treasurer’s  annual  report,  reports  of  deans 
and  department  or  division  heads 

25.  Plans  for  fostering  investigation  and  study 
of  institutional  problems 

26.  Institutional  policies  and  practices  in  student 
personnel  work 

This  interview  should  give  the  head 
of  the  institution  an  opportunity  to 
interpret  and  evaluate  the  educational 
quality  of  his  institution.  He  should  ex¬ 
press  his  judgment  as  to  its  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  its  special  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  national  structure  of  higher 
education,  it  needs,  and  lines  of  future 
growth  and  improvement. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  DEAN 

Although  the  functions  of  college 
deans  vary  from  one  institution  to 
another,  they  normally  relate  to  the 
faculty,  to  the  curriculum,  to  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  to  student  problems.  In  the 
case  of  a  particular  institution  the  ex¬ 
aminer  will  already  have  some  infor¬ 
mation,  and  more  will  have  been  gained 
from  the  interview  with  the  president. 
In  interviewing  the  dean,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  discover  the  admin¬ 
istrative  activities  of  the  dean;  his 
relations  to  students;  to  the  recruiting, 
appointment,  and  promotion  of  the 
faculty;  to  the  organization,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  faculty;  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  instruction;  and  also  to 
other  administrative  officers,  such  as 
the  president,  the  registrar,  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  other  deans.  This 


interview  should  afford  the  dean  the 
opportunity  to  reveal  his  judgment  of 
the  educational  quality  of  his  institu¬ 
tion,  his  grasp  of  significant  educational 
problems,  and  his  awareness  of  current 
issues  in  higher  education. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  REGISTRAR 

The  chief  aim  of  the  interview  with 
the  registrar  should  be  to  verify  and 
supplement  the  data  submitted  on  the 
enrolment  schedules  and  to  secure  such 
additional  information  regarding  en¬ 
trance  requirements  and  practices, 
methods  of  registration,  guidance,  and 
enrolment  as  he  may  provide. 

The  registrar  should  give  a  clear  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  own  activities  and  his 
relation  to  the  activities  of  other  officers 
such  as  the  president,  deans,  business 
manager,  and  the  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  His  authority  and  his  relation  to 
students  should  be  clearly  reported. 

The  examiner  should  examine  the 
records  of  the  registrar’s  office  relating 
to  admission,  examinations,  and  stu¬ 
dent  marks.  Inquiry  should  be  made 
as  to  the  methods  employed  to  report 
the  progress  of  students  to  the  faculty, 
to  parents,  and  to  the  student  himself. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  BUSINESS  OFFICERS 

The  major  officer  (or  officers,  if 
there  are  more  than  one)  in  charge  of 
business  and  financial  affairs  should  be 
interviewed  for  the  purpose  of  verify¬ 
ing  information  regarding  the  financial 
position  of  the  institution  and  obtain¬ 
ing  information  regarding  the  methods 
of  conducting  business  affairs.  The  de¬ 
gree  to  which  business  affairs  are  cen¬ 
tralized  should  be  ascertained.  The 
system  of  financial  accounting  should 
be  examined  to  determine  whether  it 
conforms  to  accepted  practices  and 
whether  the  financial  data  reported  are 
reasonably  comparable  with  those  ob¬ 
tained  from  other  institutions.  The 
system  of  budgetary  control,  the  pro- 
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cedures  used  in  purchasing  supplies, 
and  the  plans  for  the  collection  of  in¬ 
stitutional  revenue  should  be  studied. 
The  extent  to  which  adequate  super¬ 
vision  is  exercised  over  the  finances  of 
student  activities  should  be  investi¬ 
gated.  The  plans  for  handling  invested 
funds,  the  custody  of  securities,  the 
policies  relating  to  investments,  and 
the  distribution  of  investments  among 
various  types  of  holdings  should  be 
discussed  with  the  proper  officer.  The 
administrative  organization  for  the 
care  and  operation  of  the  physical 
plant  should  be  studied.  The  reports 
previously  submitted  with  respect  to 
such  items  as  income,  expenditure,  and 
indebtedness  should  be  tested  by  a 
check  of  original  records  or  audits,  in 
order  to  insure  that  all  items  have  been 
properly  interpreted  and  correctly  re¬ 
ported. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  LIBRARIAN 

The  interview  with  the  librarian 
should  have  three  purposes: 

1 .  To  obtain  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
records  previously  submitted  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  office  were  prepared 

2.  To  secure  his  account  of  the  library’s  relation 
to  the  general  administration 

3.  To  learn  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  library 
by  the  instructional  staff  as  a  whole  and  with 
such  reference  to  individual  departments  as 
he  may  consider  important 

The  holdings  of  the  library  should 
be  examined  by  a  sampling  procedure 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the 
distribution  of  holdings  reflects  the 
purposes  of  the  institution,  the  curric¬ 
ulum  offerings,  and  the  enrolment  by 
subjects  and  fields.  Examinations 
should  be  made  of  such  routines  as  are 
established  for  the  recording  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  student  use  of  the 
library  and  of  particular  parts  of  the 
collection.  It  is  important  that  the 
librarian  be  asked  to  state  uses  to 
which  such  records  are  put  wherever 
their  use  is  not  obvious. 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  STUDENT 
PERSONNEL  OFFICERS 

Included  in  the  group  of  personnel 
officers  are  such  individuals  as  the  dean 
of  men,  dean  of  women,  director  of  the 
health  service,  nurse,  placement  officer, 
matrons  of  dormitories,  and  the  coach¬ 
ing  staff.  In  consultations  with  these 
various  individuals  the  statement  of 
duties  and  administrative  relation¬ 
ships  as  reported  on  the  schedules 
should  be  verified  and  the  attitude  to¬ 
ward  students  and  student  problems 
should  be  determined. 

Inquiry  should  be  made  relative  to 
procedures  employed  in  counseling  stu¬ 
dents.  This  will  be  done  by  ascertain¬ 
ing  from  student  deans  and  others 
connected  with  personnel  work  the 
kinds  of  student  problems  evident  at 
the  institution  and  the  methods  used 
to  aid  students  in  dealing  with  them. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  procedures 
and  of  the  institutional  agencies  for 
student  guidance  of  extra-curriculum 
activities,  scholarships,  loan  funds, 
and  health  and  placement  service 
should  be  studied. 

As  a  further  basis  for  evaluation,  the 
records  which  are  kept  of  students’  per¬ 
sonal  histories,  of  extra-curriculum  ac¬ 
tivities,  of  scholarship  funds,  of  loan 
funds,  and  of  the  health  and  placement 
service  should  be  examined. 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  STAFF  MEMBERS 

From  the  data  provided  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  schedules,  from  suggestions  direct 
and  indirect,  and  from  the  president 
and  deans  a  number  of  staff  members 
should  be  selected  for  interview.  At 
times,  the  examiner  may  meet  small 
groups;  at  other  times,  individual 
interviews  may  be  more  desirable. 

In  staff  interviews,  the  fundamental 
matters  for  discussion  are:  students, 
curriculum,  library,  and  instruction,  al¬ 
though  sidelights  upon  the  administra- 
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tion  and  the  tone  of  the  institution  will 
frequently  be  secured.  Appropriate  in¬ 
quiries  may  be  made  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum,  the 
need  for  expansion  or  restriction,  the 
methods  of  handling  students,  the  se¬ 
lection  of  students,  the  means  of  im¬ 
proving  instruction,  the  library,  and 
similar  matters.  These  interviews 
should  reveal  the  degree  to  which  the 
faculty  is  aware  of  current  trends  in 
higher  education,  of  the  advent  of 
new  methods  of  student  management, 
of  the  reorganization  of  curriculums,  of 
the  changing  emphasis  upon  examina¬ 
tion  practices  and  the  need  for  their 
improvement,  and  of  the  contribution 
of  experimental  studies  to  education¬ 
al  improvement.  In  particular,  they 
should  reveal  the  instructor’s  famili¬ 
arity  with  teaching  development  in 
his  own  subject. 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  STUDENTS 

It  is  advisable  to  consult  different 
students  relative  to  various  aspects 
of  the  institution.  These  conferences 
should  be  made  as  informal  as  possible 
during  visits  to  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses,  dormitories,  the  library,  or 
other  places  that  afford  opportunities 
for  informal  contacts. 

EXAMINATION  OF  PLANT  AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL  FACILITIES 

Inspection  will  be  made  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  plant,  including  buildings,  grounds, 
and  equipment. 

REPORT  OF  EXAMINERS 

Following  the  survey  of  an  institu¬ 
tion,  the  examiners  will  file  the  com¬ 
pleted  schedules,  scorecards,  and  a 
written  report  with  the  Secretary.  This 
report  should  be  based  upon  the  sched¬ 
ules  submitted  by  the  institution  and 
the  additional  information  secured 
during  the  inspectional  visit.  It  should 
express  the  judgment  of  the  examiners 


upon  the  educational  quality  of  an 
institution  and  should  contain  a  defi¬ 
nite  recommendation  as  to  whether  the 
application  of  the  institution  should  be 
approved  or  declined.  A  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  grounds  for  the  recom¬ 
mendation  should  be  given. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  examiner’s 
judgment  will  be  determined  wholly 
by  the  factual  data  available.  It  is  his 
function  to  evaluate  these  data  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  possible,  but  in  his  inspec¬ 
tional  contacts  he  will  gather  numer¬ 
ous  impressions  of  existing  conditions  of 
a  less  objective  and  less  tangible  char¬ 
acter  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
character  of  the  institution.  In  the 
light  of  his  total  knowledge  and  im¬ 
pression  of  the  institution,  it  will  be 
his  duty  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
competence  of  the  institution  as  an 
agency  for  the  higher  education  of 
youth.  It  is  this  composite  judgment 
of  the  educational  competence  of  an 
institution  rather  than  the  meticulous 
conformity  to  detailed  criteria  that 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Board  of  Review. 

INSTITUTIONAL  PATTERN 

With  the  abolition  of  standards  re¬ 
liance  devolves  upon  the  evaluation  of 
an  institution  as  a  whole.  To  make  this 
policy  effective,  it  is  necessary  to  se¬ 
cure  accurate  information  concerning 
all  institutional  characteristics  which 
contribute  significantly  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

THE  PATTERN  MAP 

As  a  means  of  convenient  visual 
representation  of  the  status  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  a  pattern  map  will  be  pre¬ 
pared.  This  map  will  be  divided  hori¬ 
zontally  into  a  number  of  sections  each 
dealing  with  the  various  phases  in¬ 
vestigated  such  as:  purposes,  faculty, 
curriculum,  instruction,  library,  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  service,  administra- 
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tion,  finance,  physical  plant,  institu¬ 
tional  study,  and  athletics.  Under  each 
of  the  main  headings  appropriate  sub¬ 
headings  will  be  provided  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  criteria  that  are  noted  in 
this  Manual.  For  each  criterion  an 
appropriate  vertical  scale  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  that  will  permit  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  standing  of  the 
institution  on  that  point.  A  line  con¬ 
necting  the  points  and  indicating  the 
standing  of  the  institution  on  each  item 
will  provide  a  pattern  map  that  will 
afford  a  ready  visualization  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  institution  as 
well  as  an  indication  of  the  particular 
points  upon  which  the  institution  ex¬ 
hibits  unusual  strength  or  weakness. 

For  the  construction  of  a  pattern 
map  for  an  individual  institution  there 
will  be  provided  comparative  data  for 
each  section  considered.  On  each  item 
a  percentile  distribution  will  be  avail¬ 
able  that  will  permit  the  location  of 
the  institution  with  reference  to  a 
representative  group  of  other  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  item  concerned.  This 
percentile  position  for  each  item  will 
be  plotted  on  the  pattern  map.  The 
line  joining  such  points  provides  the 
general  picture  of  the  institutional 
status.  An  average  performance  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fiftieth  percentile  point. 
The  best  performance  obtained  from 
any  institution  is  the  one  hundredth 
percentile,  and  the  poorest  perform¬ 
ance  on  each  item  is  the  zero  percentile. 

The  use  of  the  pattern  map  in  the 
accrediting  of  an  individual  institution 
makes  possible  a  flexible  procedure. 
Each  of  the  institutional  characteristics 
for  which  measures  are  provided  is  in 
itself  positively  related  to  educational 
quality  in  an  institution.  The  map  ex¬ 
hibits  the  particular  excellences  and 
weaknesses  of  the  institution  and 
makes  possible  a  judgment  in  which  all 
these  characteristics  are  taken  into 
consideration. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  scales 
for  the  different  items  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  scales  of  absolute  meas¬ 
ure.  They  are  based  upon  the  data  at 
hand  and  represent  the  best  approxi¬ 
mation  to  real  values  which  is  now 
possible,  but  the  scales  reflect  only  the 
relative  status  within  the  group  of 
institutions  for  which  data  are  now 
available.  As  more  data  become  avail¬ 
able,  the  scales  will  be  corrected  at 
many  points.  In  order  to  make  this  de¬ 
vice  usable  over  a  period  of  years,  it  is 
necessary  that  data  be  continuously 
assembled  and  that,  as  institutions 
improve,  the  scales  be  frequently  re¬ 
adjusted. 

As  a  part  of  the  report  made  to  the 
Board  of  Review  on  each  institution 
considered  for  accreditment,  a  pattern 
map  will  be  presented  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  outlined  in  this 
section.  The  Board  of  Review  shall 
have  power  from  time  to  time,  as  con¬ 
ditions  warrant,  to  change  the  items 
entering  into  the  pattern  map  or  other¬ 
wise  to  alter  it  in  the  interest  of  im¬ 
proving  the  plan  of  evaluating  institu¬ 
tions.  The  files  of  data  accumulated  in 
the  Secretary’s  office  shall  be  used  in 
establishing  percentile  distributions 
serving  as  normative  data  to  determine 
the  position  of  specific  institutions  on 
each  item. 

INDIVIDUALITY  OE  INSTITUTIONS 

The  section  on  individuality  of  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  Statement  of  Policy 
does  not  imply  that  all  differences  are 
important  or  that  all  variations  in 
institutional  pattern  and  activity  are 
justified.  Many  superficial  differences 
have  no  significance  in  determining  the 
educational  quality  of  an  institution. 
These  will  be  disregarded  in  accredit¬ 
ing.  Other  departures  from  general 
practice  may  really  detract  from  the 
educational  services  of  an  institution 
and  justify  the  Association  in  with- 
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holding  recognition.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  variations  among  colleges 
that  appear  to  be  educationally  sound; 
it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Association 
to  foster  and  encourage  variations  of 
this  type. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  areas  in 
which  such  variations  may  occur  is 
given  here.  Many  of  the  implications  of 
this  section  will  be  developed  in  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  procedures 
to  be  employed  in  passing  judgment 
upon  an  institution.  The  general  state¬ 
ments  made  here  will  be  useful  chiefly 
in  suggesting  the  need  for  caution  in 
applying  general  policies  of  accrediting 
to  individual  institutions. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  PURPOSE 

Higher  education  has  many  and 
diverse  purposes.  In  some  cases  an  in¬ 
stitution  will  limit  itself  to  a  single  pur¬ 
pose  or  to  a  limited  group  of  purposes. 
Colleges  of  engineering,  medical  schools 
and  teachers  colleges  are  illustrations. 
Accrediting  methods  should  protect 
an  institution  in  its  unique  purposes 
and  encourage  it  to  be  the  best  possible 
school  of  its  type.  So  long  as  a  school 
adheres  to  a  limited  purpose,  it  should 
not  be  under  pressure  to  become  a 
different  type  of  school.  The  expansion 
or  modification  of  its  curriculum,  for 
instance,  should  be  determined  by  the 
needs  of  the  particular  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  which  it  is  committed.  A  change 
in  the  major  purposes  of  an  institution 
will  constitute  grounds  for  a  re-evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  institution  in  terms  of  its 
modified  purposes. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  STUDENT  ABILITIES 

Over  a  period  of  years  institutions 
tend  to  attract  students  of  a  particular 
type.  This  tendency  is  illustrated  by 
uniformity  in  the  intellectual  level  of 
entering  Freshmen.  In  this  respect  wide 
differences  prevail  among  institutions. 
Overlappings  are  common,  but  central 


tendencies  are  fairly  distinct,  and  it  is 
evident  that  a  given  institution  may 
minister  to  a  body  of  young  people 
who,  because  of  differences  in  intellec¬ 
tual  powers,  would  be  out  of  place  in 
certain  other  institutions.  It  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  that  accrediting  procedures 
should  attempt  to  reduce  all  colleges  to 
a  common  intellectual  standard — for 
instance,  by  fixing  a  minimal  score  on 
an  examination  as  an  essential  condi¬ 
tion  for  entrance  or  graduation. 

The  Association  may  legitimately  ex¬ 
pect  an  institution  to  produce  evidence 
that  the  significant  characteristics  of 
its  student  group  are  known  to  those 
responsible  for  administration  and  in¬ 
struction  and  that  reasonable  efforts 
are  made  to  adjust  the  activities  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  body  of  students 
which  the  institution  admits.  An  insti¬ 
tution,  however,  should  not  be  under 
pressure  to  select  a  particular  type  of 
student  body,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
unique  purposes  of  the  institution  may 
require  students  of  a  particular  type. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTION 

Inasmuch  as  the  curriculum  is 
merely  the  means  by  which  an  institu¬ 
tion  seeks  to  accomplish  certain  pur¬ 
poses,  it  is  clear  that  curriculums  can¬ 
not  be  the  same  for  all  institutions  if 
purposes  vary.  It  is  legitimate  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  a  curriculum  is  conso¬ 
nant  with  announced  purposes, 
whether  it  is  taught  by  qualified  in¬ 
structors,  and  whether  it  is  adequately 
supported  financially  and  by  labora¬ 
tory  and  library  facilities.  Beyond  such 
basic  matters  as  these  the  institution 
should  be  free  to  select  the  content  and 
procedures  of  instruction.  Intimate 
with  curriculum  and  instruction  are 
standards  of  student  achievement.  The 
matter  of  such  standards  should  re¬ 
main  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
individual  institutions.  What  the  As- 
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sociation  will  insist  upon  is  sincerity  of 
performance,  honesty  and  fairness  with 
students,  and  the  absence  of  pretense 
that  the  institution  is  competent  to 
perform  certain  functions  which  it  is 
not. 

DIFFERENCES  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

Variations  from  the  usual  plans  of 
institutional  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  may  be  justified  in  many  cases. 
The  competence  of  the  administrative 
personnel  is  important,  and  inquiry 
may  be  made  as  to  whether  all  the 
essential  administrative  functions  are 
performed  economically  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  facilitate  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  Such  inquiry  should  not  operate 
to  impose  a  standardized  plan  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization  that  will  be 
exactly  the  same  for  every  institution. 
Initiative  in  arranging  the  details  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  organization  should  reside 
with  those  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  institution,  although  suggestions 
may  be  offered  regarding  plans  that  at 
present  seem  to  be  operating  most  ef¬ 
fectively. 

OTHER  VARIATIONS 

The  foregoing  enumeration  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  individuality  of  an 
institution  should  be  protected  is  not 
inclusive  but  illustrative.  Other  im¬ 
portant  variations  may  occur  in  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  service,  in  the  amount 
and  sources  of  support,  in  plant,  in 
extra-curriculum  activities,  and  in 
many  other  matters.  The  crucial  ques¬ 


tion  concerning  any  such  variation  is: 
Does  it  further  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  of  the  institution;  does  it  de¬ 
tract  from  such  achievement;  or  is  it 
merely  negligible?  Unless  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  variations  are  harmful  to 
the  declared  educational  purposes  of  an 
institution,  they  will  not  be  regarded 
unfavorably  by  the  Association. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  VARIATION 

In  matters  so  intimately  related  to 
life  as  education  should  be,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  institutions  be 
kept  fluid  and  adaptable.  The  constant 
and  continuous  effort  to  improve  its 
work  through  well-conceived  and  care¬ 
fully  directed  educational  experiments 
is  a  powerful  instrument  in  keeping  an 
educational  institution  alert  and  its 
work  vital.  For  this  reason  the  Associa¬ 
tion  looks  upon  efforts  at  educational 
experiment  as  an  evidence  of  vitality  in 
an  institution.  In  fact,  it  might  well  feel 
concerned  if,  over  a  period  of  time,  no 
such  efforts  were  in  evidence  in  an  ac¬ 
credited  institution.  Attention  may 
properly  be  called  to  the  qualification 
noted  in  this  Manual  that  experiments 
of  merit  must  be  “well-conceived  and 
carefully  directed.”  The  attempt 
merely  to  do  something  new  may  be 
deplorable,  indeed,  rather  than  meri¬ 
torious.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for 
each  institution  to  set  forth  any  unique 
features  or  practices  which,  in  its 
judgment,  should  be  protected  in  ac¬ 
crediting. 
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VI.  LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Effective  July  i,  1948  to  June  30,  1949 


Explanation  of  dates. — The  dates 
listed  are  dates  of  membership.  The 
first  accredited  list  was  published  in 
1913;  no  institution  was  accredited 
prior  to  that  time. 

A  dash  connecting  two  dates  indi¬ 
cates  continuous  accreditation  during 
the  period  specified,  e.g.,  1915-1919 
means  continuous  accreditation  from 
1915  to  1919  inclusive.  A  date  followed 
by  a  dash  indicates  continuous  ac¬ 
creditation  to  and  including  the  current 
year. 

A  semicolon  indicates  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  on  the  list  for  the  year  or 
years  specified  but  that  it  was  not  on 


the  list  for  the  following  year,  unless 
the  next  entry  shows  a  change  of  classi¬ 
fication  for  the  latter  years.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  at 
Cedar  Falls,  was  on  the  first  list  of 
accredited  teacher-training  institutions 
published  by  the  Association  in  1913 
and  was  continuously  accredited  to  and 
including  1916;  it  was  not  on  the  list 
issued  in  1917  but  was  restored  in  1918 
and  was  accredited  continuously  to  and 
including  1929  as  a  teacher-training 
institution,  as  indicated  in  the  footnote. 
It  was  transferred  to  the  list  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  1930. 


Institution 

Location 

President 

(or  Chief  Executive) 

Date 

Accredited 

Akron,  University  of . 

.  Akron  4,  Ohio . 

.  .H.  E.  Simmons . 

.1914- 

Albion  College . 

.Albion,  Mich . 

. .  W.  W.  Whitehouse . 

.1915-1921; 

1923- 

Alma  College . 

.Alma,  Mich . 

.  .Dale  D.  Welch . 

, 1916- 

Anderson  College . 

.Anderson,  Ind . 

,  .John  A.  Morrison . 

1946- 

Antioch  College . 

.Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. . . 

.  Douglas  Murray  McGreg 

or . 

.1927- 

Aquinas  College . 

.  Grand  Rapids  6,  Mich. 

. .  Arthur  F.  Bukowski . . . . 

.  1946- 

Arizona  State  College  at  Flagstaff. 

.  Flagstaff,  Ariz . 

.  .L.  A.  Eastburn . . 

.1930- 

Arizona  State  College . 

.Tempe,  Ariz . . 

. .  Grady  Gammage . 

.1931- 

Arizona,  University  of . 

.Tucson,  Ariz . . 

.  .James  Byron  Me- 

Cormick . . 

.1917- 

Arkansas  Agricultural  and  Me- 

chanical  College . 

j§f. 

.  Monticello,  Ark . 

. .  W.  E.  Morgan . . 

.  1928-1938;* 
1940- 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  College 

(junior  college) . 

.  Russellville,  Ark . 

.J.  W.  Huff . 

193&- 

Arkansas  State  College . 

.Jonesboro,  Ark . 

.  W.  J.  Edens . 

1928-1932;* 

1933- 

(Arkansas)  State  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  College  (junior  col¬ 
lege)  . 

.Magnolia,  Ark . 

.  .Charlie  S.  Wilkins . . 

.1929- 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College. 

.  Conway,  Ark . 

.  .Nolan  M.  Irby . 

•1931- 

Arkansas,  University  of . 

Armour  Institute  (See  Illinois  In- 

.Fayetteville,  Ark . 

.  .Lewis  Webster  Jones _ 

■  1924- 

stitute  of  Technology) 

Ashland  College . 

.Ashland,  Ohio . 

.  Raymond  W.  Bixler 
Glenn L.  Clayton  (after 

September  1,  1948) . . 

.1930-1933; 

1938- 

*  Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed. 
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Institution 


Location 


President  Date 

(or  Chief  Executive)  Accredited 

Augustana  College . Sioux  Falls,  S.  D . Lawrence  M.  Stavig.  . .  .1931- 

Augustana  College  and  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary . Rock  Island,  Ill . Conrad  Bergendoff . 1913- 

Aurora  College . Aurora,  Ill . Theodore  P.  Stephens. ..  1938- 

Baker  University . Baldwin,  Kan . Nelson  P.  Horn . 1913- 

Baldwin- Wallace  College . Berea,  Ohio . Louis  Clinton  Wright. .  .1913;  1915- 

Ball  State  Teachers  College . Muncie,  Indiana . John  R.  Emens . 1925-1929;! 

1930- 

Barat  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  .Lake  Forest,  Ill . Mother  Margaret  Reilly.  1943- 

Bay  City  Junior  College . Bay  City,  Mich . Geo  E.  Butterfield, 

Dean . 1927- 

Beloit  College. , . Beloit,  Wisconsin . Carey  Croneis . 1913- 

Bemidji  State  Teachers  College 
(See  Minnesota) 


Bethany  College . 

.Bethany,  W.  Va . 

.W.  H.  Cramblet . 

. 1926- 

Bethany  College . 

.Lindsborg,  Kan . 

.  Emory  Lindquist . 

.1932- 

Bethel  College . 

.  North  Newton,  Kan _ 

.Edmund  G.  Kaufman. . 

•  1938- 

Blackburn  College  (junior  college) 

.  Carlinville,  Ill . 

.Robert  W.  McEwen. .  . 

.1918;  1931- 

Bowling  Green  State  University. . 

.  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. . . 

.Frank  J.  Prout . 

.1916-1931;! 

1932- 

Bradley  University . 

.Peoria  5,  Ill . 

.David  B.  Owen . 

.1913-1923;* 

1924- 

Briar  Cliff  College . 

.Sioux  City  17,  Iowa _ 

.Sister  Jean  Marie, 

O.S.F . 

•I94S- 

Butler  University . 

.Indianapolis  7,  Ind . 

.M.  0.  Ross . 

.19x5-1929; 

1931- 

Calvin  College . 

Capital  University . 

.  Grand  Rapids  6,  Mich. . 
.Columbus  (Bexley)  9, 

.  Henry  Schultze . 

•  1930- 

Ohio . 

.  Harold  L.  Yochum . 

. I92I- 

Carlton  College . 

.Northfield,  Minn . 

.Laurence  M.  Gould. . .  . 

•1913- 

Carroll  College1 . 

.Helena,  Mont . 

.  Emmet  Riley . 

.1920-1931;* 

1932- 

Carroll  College . 

.Waukesha,  Wis . 

.  Nelson  Vance  Russell . . 

•1913- 

Carroll  University  (See  John  Car- 
roll) 

Carthage  College . 

.Carthage,  Ill . 

.Erland  Nelson . 

. 1916- 

Case  Institute  of  Technology.  .  .  . 

.Cleveland  6,  Ohio . 

.  T.  Keith  Glerinan . 

•I9L3- 

Central  College . 

.Fayette,  Mo . 

.E.  P.  Puckett,  Acting 
President. . . . 

.1913;  1915- 

Central  College . 

.Pella,  Iowa . 

.  G.  T.  Vander  Lugt .... 

. 1942- 

Central  (see  name  of  state) 

Chicago  City  Junior  College 
(see  Herzl,  Wilson,  Wright) 

Chicago  Musical  College . 

.  Chicago  5,  Ill . 

.  Rudolph  Ganz . 

•  1936- 

Chicago,  The  School  of  the  Art 

Institute  of . 

.  Chicago  3,  Ill . 

.Hubert  Ropp,  Dean.  .  . 

•  1936- 

Chicago  Teachers  College . 

.Chicago  21,  Ill . 

.  Raymond  M.  Cook, 
Dean . 

.1941- 

Chicago,  University  of . 

.Chicago  37,  HI . 

.Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
Chancellor . 

•1913- 

Christian  College  (junior  college) . 

.Columbia,  Mo . 

.James  C.  Miller . 

.1918;  1923- 

Cincinnati,  University  of . 

.  Cincinnati  21,  Ohio. . . . 

.Raymond  Walters . 

•1913- 

*  Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed, 
t  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

1  Prior  to  May,  1932,  Carroll  College  was  known  as  Mount  St.  Charles  College. 
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Institution 

Location 

President 

Date 

(or  Chief  Executive) 

Accredited 

Clarke  College2 . 

. .  Dubuque,  Iowa . 

.  Sister  Mary  Anne 
Leone,  B.V.M . 

. 1918- 

Coe  College . Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. . . 

College  of  (See  most  significant  term) 

.  .Byron  S.  Hollinshead.  . 

•1913- 

Colorado  College . 

Colorado  State  College  of  Agri- 

.  .Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

. .  William  H.  Gill,  Acting 
President . 

•191S- 

culture  and  Mechanic  Arts .  .  .  . 
Colorado  State  College  of  Educa- 

.  .  Fort  Collins,  Colo . 

.1.  E.  Newsom . 

.1925- 

tion . 

. .  Greeley,  Colo . 

.  .William  R.  Ross . 

.1916-1927;! 

1928- 

Colorado,  University  of . 

.Boulder,  Colo . 

.Robert  L.  Stearns . 

.1913- 

Colorado,  Western  State  College  of .  Gunnison,  Colo . 

Colorado  Woman’s  College  (jun- 

.Peter  P.  Mickelson.  . . . 

.1915-1928;! 

1929- 

ior  college) . 

Columbia  College 
(See  Loras  College) 

.  Denver  7,  Colo . 

.J.  E.  Huchingson . 

.1932- 

Concord  College . 

.  Athens,  W.  Va . 

.Virgil  H.  Stewart . 

•1931- 

Concordia  College . 

.Moorhead,  Minn . 

.1927- 

Cornell  College . 

.Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa . 

.Russell  D.  Cole . 

•1913- 

Cottey  College  (junior  college) .  . . 

.  Nevada,  Mo . 

.Marjorie  Mitchell . 

. 1941- 

Creighton  University,  The . 

.Omaha  2,  Neb . 

.William  H.  McCabe, 

s.j . 

. 1916- 

Culver-Stockton  College . 

.  Canton,  Mo . 

.Walker  H.  McDonald. . 

•  1924- 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University . 

.Mitchell,  S.  D . 

.  Samuel  M.  Hilburn. .  .  . 

.1913;  1916- 

Davis  and  Elkins  College . 

.Elkins,  W.  Va . 

.R.  B.  Purdum . 

. 1946- 

Dayton,  University  of . 

.  Dayton  9,  Ohio . 

.George  J.  Renneker _ 

. 1928- 

Denison  University . 

Denver,  University  of  (Colorado 

.  Granville,  Ohio . 

.Kenneth  I.  Brown . 

•1913- 

Seminary) . 

.Denver  10,  Colo . 

.James  F.  Price, 

Chancellor . 

■ i9I4~ 

DePaui  University . 

.  Chicago  14,  Ill . 

.C.  J.  O’Malley,  C.M.. . . 

• I925- 

DePauw  University . 

Detroit,  College  of  the  City  of 
(see  Wayne  University) 

.  Greencastle,  Ind . 

.Clyde  E.  Wildman . . 

•1915- 

Detroit,  University  of . 

.Detroit  21,  Mich . 

•  William  J.  Millor,  S.J. .  . 

1931-1933; 

I93S- 

Doane  College . 

.Crete,  Neb . 

.H.  M.  Gage,  President 
ad  interim . 

3:913- 

Drake  University . 

.Des  Moines  n,  Iowa. . . 

.H.  G.  Harmon . 

1913- 

Drury  College . 

.  Springfield  2,  Mo . 

•  J.  F.  Findlay . 

1915- 

Dubuque,  University  of . 

.Dubuque,  Iowa . 

.  Rollo  C.  LaPorte . 

1921-1935; 

3939- 

Duchesne  College . 

.  Omaha  3,  Neb . 

.Mother  Helen  Casey _ 

1937-38;* 

Duluth  Junior  College . 

.  Duluth  s,  Minn . 

.Roger  R.  Kelsey . 

1939- 

1930- 

Earlham  College . 

Eastern  (See  name  of  state) 

.Richmond,  Ind . 

.Thomas  E.  Jones . 

1915- 

Elmhurst  College . 

•  Elmhurst,  Ill . 

.Henry  W.  Dinkmeyer. . 

.1924-1933:* 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College . . . 

.Berrien  Springs  (Col- 

1934- 

lege  Station)  Mich. . . 

.Alvin  W.  Johnson . 

.  1922-1936;* 

1939- 

2  Prior  to  1928  Clarke  College  was  known  as  Mount  St.  Joseph  College. 

Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed, 
t  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first’dates  listed. 
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Institution 

Location 

President 

(or  Chief  Executive) 

Date 

Accredited 

Evansville  College . 

.Evansville  4,  Ind . 

.Lincoln  B.  Hale . 

•1931- 

Eveleth  Junior  College . 

.Eveleth,  Minn . 

.  E.  T.  Carlstedt,  Dean . . 

•1931- 

Fairmont  State  College . 

.  Fairmont,  W.  Va . 

.George  H.  Hand . 

•  1947- 

Fenn  College . 

.Cleveland  15,  Ohio.  .  .  . 

.J.  C.  Nichols,  Acting 

President . 

. I94O- 

Flat  River,  Junior  College  of . 

.  Flat  River,  Mo . 

.Carl  L.  Parker,  Dean.  . 

. 1926- 

Flint  Junior  College . 

.Flint  3,  Mich . 

.L.  A.  Pratt . 

.1925- 

Fontbonne  College . 

.  St.  Louis  5,  Mo . 

.  Sister  M.  Berenice 

O’Neill,  C.S.J . 

.1948- 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College3. 

.Hays,  Kans . 

L.  D.  Wooster . 

.1915-1929; 

1930- 

Frances  Shimer  College  (junior 

college) . 

.Mt.  Carroll,  Ill . 

.Albin  C.  Bro . 

. 1920- 

Franklin  College . 

.Franklin,  Ind . 

.  Robert  Homer  Kent, 

Acting  President .... 

•1915- 

George  Williams  College . 

.Chicago  15,  Ill . 

Harold  C.  Cofiman.  . . . 

■  1934-1938;* 
1939- 

Goshen  College . 

.Goshen,  Ind . 

.Ernest  E.  Miller . 

.1941- 

Graceland  College  (junior  college) . 

.Lamoni,  Iowa . 

.Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.. 

. I92O- 

Grand  Rapids  Junior  College .  .  .  . 

.Grand  Rapids  3,  Mich.. 

.Arthur  Andrews . 

.1917- 

Greenville  College . 

.Greenville,  Ill . 

•  H.  J.  Long . 

. 1948- 

Grinnell  College . 

.Grinnell,  Iowa . 

.  Samuel  N.  Stevens . 

•1913- 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College . 

.  St.  Peter,  Minn . 

.Edgar  M.  Carlson . 

■191S- 

Hamline  University . 

.  St.  Paul  4,  Minn . 

.  Hurst  R.  Anderson _ 

.1914-1932; 

1934- 

Hanover  College . 

.Hanover,  Ind . 

.  Albert  G.  Parker,  Jr _ 

•191S- 

Harris  Teachers  College . 

.St.  Louis  4,  Mo . 

.  Charles  A.  Naylor,  Jr., 

Acting  Principal . 

.1924-1932;! 

1933- 

Hastings  College . 

.  Hastings,  Neb . 

.William  Marshall 

French . 

.  1916- 

Heidelberg  College . 

.  Tiffin  4,  Ohio . 

.  W.  Terry  Wickham. . . . 

•1913- 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College .  Arkadelphia,  Ark . 

.Dean  D.  McBrien . 

•1934- 

Hendrix  College . 

Herzl  Branch,  Chicago  City  Jun- 

.  Conway,  Ark . 

.Matt  L.  Ellis . 

■  W24- 

ior  College . 

.  Chicago  23,  Ill . 

.James  M.  McCallister, 

Dean . . . 

•  1941- 

Hibbing  Junior  College . 

.Hibbing,  Minn . 

.S.  A.  Patchin,  Dean.  .  . 

. 1922- 

Highland  Park  Junior  College. . . . 

.Highland  Park  3,  Mich. 

.Grant  0.  Withey,  Dean 

. I92I- 

Hillsdale  College . 

.Hillsdale,  Mich . . 

.Harvey  L.  Turner . 

.1915;  1919- 

Hiram  College . 

.Hiram,  Ohio . 

Paul  H.  FaU . 

• I9I4~ 

Hope  College . 

.Holland,  Mich . 

.  Irwin  J.  Lubbers . 

.1915-1921; 

1923- 

Huron  College . 

.Huron,  S.  D . 

.  George  F.  McDougall . . 

•191S- 

Illinois  College . 

.Jacksonville,  Ill . 

.  H.  Gary  Hudson . 

•1913- 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology4. . 

.Chicago  16,  Ill . 

.  Henry  T.  Heald . 

.1941- 

Illinois  State  College,  Eastern. . . . 

.Charleston,  Ill . 

.  Robert  G.  Buzzard .... 

.1915-1927;! 

1928- 

Illinois  State  College,  Western .  .  . 

.Macomb,  Ill . 

.Frank  A.  Beu . 

.1913-1927;! 

1928- 

Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 

• 191S-1930;! 

Northern . 

.  DeKalb,  Ill . 

.Karl  L.  Adams . 

1931- 

*  Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

3  Prior  to  1932  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College  was  known  as  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Hays. 

t  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

4  Merger  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  accredited  since  1916,  and  Lewis  Institute,  accredited 
from  I9i3-i9i7asa  junior  college  and  from  that  date  on  as  a  four-year  institution. 
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Institution 


Location 


President  Date 

(or  Chief  Executive)  Accredited 


Illinois  State  Normal  University.  .Normal,  HI. 


Illinois,  University  of . Urbana,  Ill . 

(Illinois)  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity . Carbondale,  Ill.. . . 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University . Bloomington,  HI.. . 

Illinois  Women’s  College 
(See  MacMurray  College) 

Indiana  Central  College . Indianapolis  3,  Ind, 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College _ Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 

Indiana  University . Bloomington,  Ind.. 

Indiana  (See  also  Ball  State) 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts,  The. _ _ _ _ Ames,  Iowa . 

Iowa_State  Teachers  College . Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Iowa,  State  University  of . Iowa  City,  Iowa. . . 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College . Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 


R.  W.  Fairchild . 19x3-1928;! 

1929;  1930;! 
193 1_ 

George  D.  Stoddard.  .  .  .191 3— 
Chester  F.  Lay . 1913-1930;! 

1931- 

Merrill  J.  Holmes . 1916- 


I.  Lynd  Esch . 1947- 

Ralph  N.  Tirey . 1915-1929;! 

1930- 

Herman  B.  Wells . 1913- 


Charles  E.  Friley . 1916- 

Malcolm  Price . 1913-1916;! 

1918-1929;! 

1930- 

Virgil  M.  Hancher  .  ...  1913- 

Stanley  B.  Niles . 1916-1929; 

1933- 


Jackson  Junior  College . Jackson,  Mich . George  L.  Greenawalt. .  .1933- 

James  Millikin  University,  The _ Decatur,  Ill . J.  Walter  Malone . 1914— 

Jamestown  College . Jamestown,  N.  D . Howard  J.  Bell,  Jr . 1920- 

Jefierson  City  Junior  College 

(four-year  junior  college) . Jefferson  City,  Mo . A.  L.  Crow,  Supt . 1948- 

John  Carroll  University . University  Heights, 

Cleveland  18,  Ohio.  .  . Frederick  E.  Welfle,  S.J. .  1922- 

Joliet  Junior  College . Joliet,  Ill . Hugh  S.  Bonar,  Supt.. .  .1917- 

Kalamazoo  College . Kalamazoo  49,  Mich..  .  .P.  L.  Thompson . 1915- 

Kansas  City,  Junior  College  of - Kansas  City  2,  Mo . A.  M.  Swanson,  Dean...  1918- 

Kansas  City,  University  of . Kansas  City  4,  Mo . Clarence  R.  Decker . 1938- 

Kansas  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Applied  Science . Manhattan,  Kan . Milton  S.  Eisenhower. .  .1916- 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College - Pittsburg,  Kan . Rees  H.  Hughes . 1915-1929;! 

1930- 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 

Emporia . Emporia,  Kan . David  L.  MacFarlane. . .  1915-1927;! 


Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Hays  (See  Fort  Hays) 

Kansas,  University  of . Lawrence,  Kan.. 

Kemper  Military  School  (junior 

college) . Boonville,  Mo.. . 

Kent  State  University . Kent,  Ohio . 

Kenyon  College . Gambier,  Ohio. . 

Knox  College . Galesburg,  Iff.. . 

LaCrosse  State  Teachers  College 
(See  Wisconsin) 

Lake  Erie  College . Painesville,  Ohio 


1928- 


Deane  W.  Malott, 
Chancellor . 


1913- 


A.  M.  Hitch,  Supt . 1927- 

George  A.  Bowman . 1915-1932;! 

1933- 

Gordon  K.  Chalmers _ 1913-1932;** 

1938- 

. 1913- 


Helen  D.  Bragdon 


1913- 


!  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  first  dates  listed. 
**  Withdrew  voluntarily. 
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Institution 

Location 

President 

(or  Chief  Executive) 

Date 

Accredited 

Lake  Forest  College6 . 

.Lake  Forest,  Ill . 

.Ernest  A.  Johnson . 

•  I9I3~ 

Langston  University . 

LaSaOe-Peru-Oglesby  Junior  Col- 

.Langston,  Okla . 

.  G.  L.  Harrison . 

.1948- 

lege . 

.  LaSalle,  Ill . 

.  Francis  H.  Dolan,  Supt. 

. 1929- 

Lawrence  College . 

Lewis  Institute  (See  Illinois  Insti- 

.Appleton,  Wis . 

.  Nathan  Marsh  Pusey .  . 

■1913- 

tute  of  Technology) 

Lincoln  College  (junior  college) . . . 

.  .Lincoln,  Ill . 

.1929- 

Lincoln  University . 

Lindenwood  College . 

.Jefferson  City,  Mo . 

.Sherman  D.  Scruggs.  . . 

.1926-1933;! 

1934- 

.St.  Charles,  Mo . 

.  Franc  L.  McCluer . 

.1918;  1921;* 
1922- 

Little  Rock  Junior  College . 

.Little  Rock,  Ark . 

.John  A.  Larson . 

.1929- 

Loras  College6 . 

.Dubuque,  Iowa . 

.Sylvester  D.  Luby . 

.1917- 

Loretto  Heights  College . 

.Loretto  (Denver),  Colo. 

.  Sister  Frances  Marie . . . 

. 1926- 

Loyola  University7 . 

.  Chicago  26,  10 . 

.James  T.  Hussey,  S.J.. . 

.1921- 

Luther  College . 

.  Decorah,  Iowa . 

.J.  W.  Ylvisaker . 

•1915- 

Lyons  Township  Junior  College .  . 

.LaGrange,  Ill . 

.George  S.  Olsen, 

Supt.-Prin . 

.1932- 

Macalester  College . 

.  St.  Paul  5,  Minn . 

.  Charles  J.  Turck . 

.1913;  1915- 

MacMurray  College  for  Women8. 

.Jacksonville,  10 . 

.C.  P.  McClelland . 

■ I9I3- 

Manchester  College . 

Mankato  State  Teachers  College 

.North  Manchester,  Ind. 

.V.  F.  Schwalm . 

.1932- 

(See  Minnesota) 

Marietta  College . Marietta,  Ohio . W.  Bay  Irvine,  Chair¬ 


man,  Administrative 


Committee . 

•1913- 

Marquette  University . 

.Milwaukee  3,  Wis . 

.  .M.  G.  Barnett,  S.S.,  Act 
ing  President . 

,  1922- 

Marshall  CoOege . 

.Huntington,  W.  Va. .  . 

.  .  Stewart  H.  Smith . 

,  1928- 

Mary  Manse  CoOege . 

.Toledo  10,  Ohio . 

.  .Sister  M.  Catherine . 

•1933- 

Marygrove  CoOege9 . 

.Detroit  21,  Mich . 

.  .Sister  M.  Honora . 

1926- 

Marymount  CoOege . 

.  Salina,  Kan . 

. .  Sister  Mary  Angelicia, 
Dean . 

.1932- 

MaryviOe  CoOege . 

.St.  Louis  18,  Mo . 

.  .Mother  M.  Odeide 

Mouton . 

,1941- 

Mason  City  Junior  CoOege . 

.Mason  City,  Iowa _ 

. .  Harold  J.  Snyder, 

Director . 

.1919- 

McPherson  CoOege . 

.McPherson,  Kan . 

. .  W.  W.  Peters . . 

. 1921-1926; 
1940- 

Miami  University . 

Michigan  CoOege  of  Education, 

.Oxford,  Ohio . 

. .  Ernest  H.  Hahne . . 

.1913- 

Central10 . 

.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. . . 

.  .C.  L.  Anspach . 

.1915-1921;! 

1923-1927;! 

1928- 

f  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

*  Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

6  Corporate  title:  Lake  Forest  University. 

6  From  1921  to  1938  Loras  College  was  known  as  Columbia  College. 

7  Prior  to  1925  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Loyola  University  was  accredited  under  the 
name  of  St.  Ignatius  College. 

8  Prior  to  1930  MacMurray  College  for  Women  was  known  as  Illinois  Woman’s  College. 

9  Prior  to  1927  Marygrove  College  was  located  at  Monroe,  Michigan.  It  was  formerly  known  as 
St.  Mary’s  College. 

f  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 

10  Prior  to  1941  Central  Michigan  College  of  Education  was  known  as  Michigan  Central  State 
Teachers  College. 
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President  Date 

(or  Chief  Executive)  Accredited 


Michigan  College  of  Education, 

Northern11 . Marquette,  Mich . H.  A.  Tape . 1916-1928;! 

1929- 

Michigan  College  of  Education, 

Western12 . Kalamazoo  45,  Mich..  .  .Paul  V.  Sangren . 1915-1927;! 

1928- 


Michigan  College  of  Mining  and 

Technology . Houghton,  Mich _ 

Michigan  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Applied  Science . East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College .  .  .  Ypsilanti,  Mich . 

Michigan,  University  of . Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  . 

Midland  College . Fremont,  Neb . 

Millikin  (See  James  Millikin) 

Milwaukee-Downer  College . Milwaukee  n,  Wis.. 

Milwaukee  State  Teachers  College 
(See  Wisconsin) 

(Minnesota)  Bemidji  State 

Teachers  College . Bemidji,  Minn . 

(Minnesota)  Mankato  State 
Teachers  College . Mankato,  Minn. .  .  . 


_ Grover  C.  Dillman . 1928- 

. . .  .John  A.  Hannah . 1915-1921; 

1923- 

. . .  J.  M.  Munson . 1915-1927;! 

1928- 

- Alexander  G.  Ruthven.  .1913- 

. . . .  W.  P.  Hieronymus . 1947- 

- Lucia  R.  Briggs . 1913- 


Charles  R.  Sattgast . 1943- 

Clarence  L.  Crawford. . .  1916-1924;! 


(Minnesota)  Moorhead  State 

Teachers  College . Moorhead,  Minn . O.  W.  Snarr . 

(Minnesota)  St.  Cloud  State 

Teachers  College . St.  Cloud,  Minn . John  W.  Headley 

(Minnesota)  Winona  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College . Winona,  Minn . Nels  Minne . 


Minnesota,  University  of . Minneapolis  14,  Minn  ,J.  L.  Morrill. . 

(Missouri)  Central  Missouri  State 

College . Warrensburg,  Mo . G.  W.  Diemer 


(Missouri)  Northeast  Missouri 

State  Teachers  College . Kirksville,  Mo . Walter  H.  Ryle 

(Missouri)  Northwest  Missouri 

State  Teachers  College . Maryville,  Mo . J.  W.  Jones _ 

(Missouri)  Southeast  Missouri 

State  College . Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. . . .  W.  W.  Parker. . 


(Missouri)  Southwest  Missouri 

State  College . Springfield,  Mo . Roy  Ellis 


Missouri,  University  of . Columbia,  Mo. 

Missouri  Valley  College . Marshall,  Mo. . 

Monmouth  College . Monmouth,  Ill. 


Monticello  College  (junior  college) .  Alton  (Godfrey),  Ill. 


Frederick  A.  Middlebush 

J.  Ray  Cable . 

James  H.  Grier . 

John  R.  Young . 


1940- 

. 1948- 

• *947“ 

i9i3;t 
1916-1929;! 
1940- 
•  I9I3- 

.1915-1927:! 

1928- 

1914- 1927;! 
1928- 

1921-1927;! 

1928- 

1915- 1927;! 

1928- 

1915- 1927;! 
1928- 

1913- 

1916- 
!9!3- 

1917- 


jadiers" College!  N°rthem  Michigan  College  of  Education  was  known  as  Michigan  Northern  State 

“acbers" College!  WeStem  Uichigan  College  of  Education  was  known  as  Michigan  Western  State 
f  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  first  dates  listed. 
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Institution  Location  President  Date 

(or  Chief  Executive)  Accredited 


Morgan  Park  Junior  College .... 

Morningside  College . 

Morton  Junior  College . 

Mount  Mary  College13 . 

Mount  St.  Charles  College  (See 
Carroll  College,  Helena,  Mont.) 
Mount  St.  Joseph  College 
(See  Clarke  College) 

Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio, 

College  of . 

Mount  St.  Scholastica  College. . . 
Mount  Union  College . 

Mundelein  College . 


Chicago  43,  IE . Sandford  SeUers,  Jr., 

Supt . *939“ 

Sioux  City  20,  Iowa.  .  .  .Earl  A.  Roadman . 1913— 

Cicero  50,  IE . W.  P.  MacLean,  Supt..  .1927- 

Milwaukee  13,  Wis . Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick.  .1926- 


Mt.  St.  Joseph,  Ohio.  .  . Mother  Mary  Zoe . 1932- 

Atchison,  Kan . Mother  Lucy  Dooley.  .  .  1934- 

Alliance,  Ohio . Charles  Burgess 

Ketcham . 1913- 

Chicago  40,  IE . Sister  Mary  Josephine, 


Municipal  (See  name  of  city) 

Muskegon  Junior  CoEege . Muskegon,  Mich.. . . 

Muskingum  CoEege . New  Concord,  Ohio 

National  CoEege  of  Education.  .  .  .Evanston,  IE . 

Nazareth  CoEege . Nazareth,  Mich . 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  CoEege .  .  Chadron,  Neb . 


Nebraska  State  Teachers  CoEege.  .Kearney,  Neb. 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  CoEege.  .Peru,  Neb.. 


B.V.M . 1940- 

A.  G.  Umbreit, 

Director . 1929- 

Robert  N.  Montgomery.  1919- 

Edna  Dean  Baker . 1946- 

Sister  M.  Kevin,  S.S.J..  .1940- 

WEey  G.  Brooks . 1915-1921;! 

1923-1932;! 

1933- 

Herbert  L.  Cushing . 1916-1932;! 

1 933- 

William  L.  Nicholas.  .  .  .1915-1932;! 


Nebraska  Wesleyan  University, 
The . 

New  Mexico  CoEege  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Mechanic  Arts . 

(New  Mexico)  Eastern  New  Mex¬ 
ico  College . 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 
(junior  college) . 

New  Mexico  State  Teachers  Col- 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 


.Wayne,  Neb . 

1933- 

.  .1917-1932;! 
1933- 

.Lincoln  8,  Neb . 

ChanceEor . 

.  .1913- 

.Lincoln  4,  Neb . 

.  . .  John  L.  Knight, 

ChanceEor . 

. 1914- 

.State  CoEege,  N.  M.. . 

.  .John  R.  Nichols . 

.1926-1939; 

1941- 

.Portales,  N.  M . 

.  .Floyd  D.  Golden . 

•  1947- 

.  Las  Vegas,  N.  M . 

. .  Edward  Eyring . 

.1926-1931;! 

1937- 

Roswell,  N.  M . 

.  .  Hugh  M.  Milton,  II .  . . 

•  1938- 

,  Silver  City,  N.  M . 

.  .H.  W.  James . 

.1926-1931;! 

1931-1933; 

1942- 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. . . 

.  .  Tom  L.  Pope  joy . 

. 1922- 

NaperviEe,  IE . 

.  .  C.  H.  Geiger . 

•  1914- 

13  Prior  to  1929  Mount  Mary  College  was  known  as  St.  Mary’s  College  and  was  located  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 

t  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  first  dates  listed. 

14  Prior  to  1927  North  Central  College  was  known  as  North-Western  College. 
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Location 

President 

Date 

Institution 

(or  Chief  Executive) 

Accredited 

lege . 

.Fargo,  N.  D . 

.John  H.  Longwell . 

.1915-1937; 

1939- 

(North  Dakota)  Minot  State 

.C.  C.  Swain . 

Teachers  College . 

.Minot,  N.  D . 

■  1947- 

North  Dakota,  University  of . 

North  Park  College  (junior  col- 

.Grand  Forks,  N.  D - 

.  .John  C.  West . 

•1913- 

. 1926- 

lege . 

North-Western  College 

(see  North  Central  College) 
Northeast  (see  name  of  state) 
Northern  Baptist  Theological 

.Chicago  25,  Ill . 

.  Algoth  Ohlson . 

Seminary . 

Northwestern  University . 

.Chicago  12,  Ill . 

.  Evanston  and  Chicago, 

.C.  W.  Koller . 

•  1947- 

Ill . 

.Franklyn  B.  Snyder.  .  . 

• I9I3~ 

Notre  Dame  College . 

.South  Euclid  21,  Ohio. 

. .  Mother  Mary  Agnes, 

S.N.D . 

•1931- 

Notre  Dame,  University  of . 

.Notre  Dame,  Ind . 

.  John  J.  Cavanaugh . . .  . 

•1913- 

Oberlin  College . 

.Oberlin,  Ohio . 

.W.  E.  Stevenson . 

•1913- 

Ohio  University . 

.Athens,  Ohio . 

.John  C.  Baker . 

•1913- 

Ohio  State  University,  The . 

.Columbus  10,  Ohio.  . . . 

.Howard  L.  Bevis . 

.1913- 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University . 

Ohio  (see  also  Bowling  Green  and 
Kent) 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 

.Delaware,  Ohio . 

.Arthur  S.  Fleming . 

• I9I3~ 

chanical  College . 

.  Stillwater,  Okla . 

.  Harry  G.  Bennett . 

.1916- 

(Oklahoma)  Central  State  College . 
(Oklahoma)  East  Central  State 

.Edmond,  Okla . 

.R.  R.  Robinson . 

•  1947- 

College . 

(Oklahoma)  Northern  Oklahoma 

.Ada,  Okla . 

.  A.  Linscheid . 

•  1947- 

Junior  College . 

.Tonkawa,  Okla . 

.Loren  N.  Brown . 

•  1948- 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women. . . . 

.Chickasha,  Okla . 

.C.  Dan  Procter . 

. 1920- 

Oklahoma,  University  of . 

Oklahoma  (see  also  Langston) 
Omaha,  The  Municipal  Univer- 

.Norman,  Okla . 

.  George  Lynn  Cross . . . . 

•1913- 

sity  of . 

Oshkosh  State  Teachers  College 

.Omaha  x,  Neb . 

.P.  M.  Bail . 

•1939- 

(See  Wisconsin) 

Ottawa  University . 

.  Ottawa,  Kan . 

.Andrew  B.  Martin . 

.1914- 

Otterbein  College . 

Ottumwa  Heights  College16  (jun- 

.Westerville,  Ohio . 

.  J.  Gordon  Howard . 

•1913- 

ior  college) . 

.  Ottumwa,  Iowa . 

. .  Sister  Marie  Ancille 

Kennedy,  Dean . 

. 1928- 

Ouachita  College . 

Park  College . 

.  Arkadelphia,  Ark . 

. .  James  R.  Grant . 

.X927-I932; 

1942- 

.  Parkville,  Mo . 

.  .  J.  L.  Zwingle . 

•1913- 

Phillips  University . 

.  Enid,  Okla . 

.  .Eugene  S.  Briggs . 

.19x9- 

Phoenix  College  (junior  college) .  . 

.Phoenix,  Ariz . 

.  .E.  W.  Montgomery. . . . 

. 1928- 

Port  Huron  Junior  College . 

.  Port  Huron,  Mich . 

.  .John  H.  McKenzie, 

Dean . 

. r93o- 

Potomac  State  School  of  West  Vir- 

ginia  University  (junior  college) . 

.Keyser,  W.  Va. ...... 

.  E.  E.  Church . 

. . 1926- 

Principia,  The16 . 

.  Elsah,  Ill . 

.  .  Frederic  E.  Morgan _ 

.  .1923-1936;* 
1937- 

*  Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  firat  dates  listed. 

16  Prior  to  1930  Ottumwa  Heights  College  was  known  as  St.  Joseph’s  Junior  College. 
16  Located  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  until  March  1,  1935. 
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Institution 


Location 


President  Date 

(or  Chief  Executive)  Accredited 

Purdue  University . Lafayette,  Ind . Frederick  L.  Hovde. . .  1013- 

Ripon  College . Ripon,  Wis . Clark  G  Kuebler . Igi3-Ig26; 

River  Falls  State  Teachers  College  ^ 

(see  Wisconsin) 

Rockford  College . Rockford,  Ill . Mary  Ashby  Cheek . 1013- 

Rockhurst  College . Kansas  City  4,  Mo . Thomas  M.  Knapp,  S.J. .  1934-1938;* 

Roosevelt  College  of  Chicago . Chicago  5,  Ill . Edward  J.  Sparling . ^46- 

Rosary  College17 . River  Forest,  Ill . Sister  Mary  Peter .  1919- 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute . Terre  Haute,  Ind . Donald  B.  Prentice . 1916- 

St.  Ambrose  College . Davenport,  Iowa . Ambrose  J.  Burke . 1927- 

St.  Benedict,  College  of . St.  Joseph,  Minn . Mother  M.  Rosamond, 

.  O.S.B . 1933- 

St.  Benedict’s  College . Atchison,  Kan . Cuthbert  McDonald _ 1927- 

St.  Catherine,  College  of . St.  Paul  1,  Minn . Sister  Antonius . 1916- 

St.  Clare  College,  Sinsinawa,  Wis. 

(See  Rosary  College) 

St.  Francis,  College  of . Joliet,  Ill . Sister  Mary  Aniceta. . .  .1938- 

St.  Ignatius  College 

(See  Loyola  University) 

St.  Joseph  Junior  College . St.  Joseph,  Mo . Nelle  Blum . 1919-1921; 

I923— 

St.  Joseph  Junior  College,  Ottum¬ 
wa,  Iowa  (see  Ottumwa  Heights) 

St.  Louis  University . St.  Louis  3,  Mo . Patrick  J.  Holloran,  S.J.  .1916- 

Samt  Mary  College . Xavier,  Kan . Arthur  M.  Murphy . 1928-1933;* 

1934— 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Monroe,  Mich. 

(See  Marygrove  College) 

St.  Marys  College . Winona,  Minn . Brother  Joel  Stanislaus.  .1934-1936;* 

1937- 

St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame.  .Holy  Cross,  Ind . Sister  M.  Madeleva . 1922- 

St.  Mary  of  the  Springs  College ...  Columbus  3,  Ohio . Sister  M.  Angelita, 

O.P . 1934- 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  College _ St.  Mary-of-the-Woods, 

Ind . Mother  Mary  Bernard.  .1919- 

St.  Norbert  College . West  DePere,  Wis . B.  H.  Pennings, 

O.Praem . 1934-1936;* 

„  1937- 

St.  Olaf  College . Northfield,  Minn . Clemens  M.  Granskou.  .1915— 

St.  Paul  Seminary,  The . St.  Paul  1,  Minn . R.  G.  Bandas,  Rector. ..  1946- 

St.  Scholastica,  College  of . Duluth  2,  Minn . Mother  Athanasius 

Braegelman . 1931- 

St.  Teresa,  College  of . Winona,  Minn . Mother  M.  Rachael 

Dady . 1917- 

St.  Teresa,  College  of . Kansas  City  2,  Mo . Sister  Marietta  Jennings.  1946— 

St.  Thomas,  College  of . St.  Paul  1,  Minn . Vincent  J.  Flynn . 1916- 

St.  Xavier  College  for  Women.  .  .  .Chicago  15,  Ill . Sister  Mary  Huberta 

McCarthy . 1937- 

Siena  Heights  College . Adrian,  Mich . Mother  M.  Gerald . 1940- 

Simpson  College . Indianola,  Iowa . Edwin  Edgar  Voigt . 1913- 


17  Prior  to  1923  Rosary  College  was  known  as  St.  Clare  College  and  was  located  at  Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. 

*  Accredited  as  a  junior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed. 
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So 


Location 

President 

Date 

Institution 

(or  Chief  Executive) 

Accredited 

Sioux  Falls  College  (four-year  col- 

lege  but  accredited  as  a  junior 
college) . 

.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D _ 

. . .  .Ernest  E.  Smith . 

.1931-1932;* 

1933-1941;** 

1942- 

(South  Dakota)  Northern  State 

_ N.  E.  Steele . 

.1918-1933;! 

Teachers  College . 

.Aberdeen,  S.  D . 

1940- 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 

and  Technology . 

.Rapid  City,  S.  D. .  . 

. . . .  Earl  D.  Dake,  Acting 

President . 

.1925- 

South  Dakota  State  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Brookings,  S.  D. .  .  . 

. 1916;  1920- 

South  Dakota,  University  of . 

Southeast  (see  name  of  state) 
Southwest  (see  name  of  state) 

.Vermillion,  S.  D - 

_ I.  D.  Weeks . 

•  I9I3- 

Southwestern  College . 

.Winfield,  Kan . 

.1918-1930; 

1932- 

Springfield  Junior  College . 

.  Springfield,  Ill . 

. . .  .Mother  M.  DePazzi, 

O.S.U . 

•  1933- 

Stephens  College  (junior  college) . 

.  Columbia,  Mo . 

. 1918- 

Stout  Institute,  The . 

.Menomonie,  Wis _ 

.1928-1931;! 

1932- 

Superior  State  Teachers  College 
(See  Wisconsin) 

Tarkio  College . 

.  Tarkio,  Mo . 

. 1922-1926; 
1928- 

Taylor  University . 

.  Upland,  Ind . 

•  1947- 

Thornton  Junior  College . 

.Harvey,  Ill . 

_ C.  R.  Maddox,  Acting 

Superintendent . 

■  1933- 

Toledo,  University  of . 

.  Toledo  6,  Ohio . 

. . .  .Wilbur  W.  White . 

.  I922- 

Tulsa,  University  of . 

.  Tulsa  4,  Okla . 

. . .  .  C.  I.  Pontius . 

■  1929- 

Union  College . 

.Lincoln  6,  Neb . 

1923-1936;* 

1937- 

University  of  (see  most  significant 


term) 

Ursuline  College  for  Women . Cleveland  6,  Ohio . Mother  M.  Celestine 


Valparaiso  University . 

.Valparaiso,  Ind . 

Ahearn . 

.0.  P.  Kretzmann . 

. .1931- 

Virginia  Junior  College . 

.Virginia,  Minn . 

.  F.  B.  Moe,  Dean . 

• • 1925- 

Wabash  College . 

.  Crawfordsville,  Ind. .  .  . 

. Frank  Hugh  Sparks. . . 

. .1913- 

Waldorf  College  (four-year  junior 
college) . 

.Forest  City,  Iowa . 

.M.  0.  Nilssen . 

. . 1948- 

Wartburg  College . 

.Waverly,  Iowa . 

.  C.  H.  Becker . 

. . 1948- 

Washburn  Municipal  University18. 

.Topeka,  Kan . 

.Bryan  S.  Stoffer . 

. .1913- 

Washington  University . 

.  St.  Louis  5,  Mo . 

.  Arthur  H.  Compton, 

Wayne  University19 . 

.Detroit  1,  Mich . 

Chancellor . 

.  David  D.  Henry . 

. .1913- 

•  •  1915-1924;’ 

*  Accredited  as  a  jtnior  college  for  the  first  dates  listed. 
**  Withdrew  voluntarily. 

1925- 

18  Prior  to  1941  the  institution  was  known  as  Washburn  College. 

19  Prior  to  1934  the  liberal  arts  college  of  Wayne  University  was  accredited  as  the  College  of  the 
City  of  Detroit. 

f  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 
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Institution  Location 

Webster  College . Webster  Groves  19 

Wentworth  Military  Academy 


SI 


West  Virginia  (see  also  Concord, 
Fairmont) 


William  Woods  College  (junior 


Wilson  Branch,  Chicago  City  Jun¬ 
ior  College . 

Whitewater  State  Teachers  College 
(See  Wisconsin) 

Winona  State  Teachers  College 
(See  Minnesota) 


Wright  Branch,  Chicago  City 


President 

Date 

(or  Chief  Executive) 

Accredited 

3. .  George  F.  Donovan. . . 

. .1925- 

•  J.  M.  Sellers,  Supt . 

. . 1930- 

.  .Paul  N.  Elbin . 

. 1942- 

.  .John  W.  Davis . 

.1927- 

. .  Irvin  Stewart . 

. . 1926-1927; 
1930- 

.  .William  J.  Scarborough 

..1927-1932; 

1942- 

.  .Philip  E.  Henderson.  . 

.1913- 

.  .W.  G.  Leutner . 

.1913- 

.  .William  W.  Hall,  Jr.. . . 

.1913;  1916- 

. .  V.  Raymond  Edman  (on 

leave;  Roger  J.  Voskyl, 

Acting  President) . . . , 

..1913;  1916- 

.  .William  M.  Jardine. . . . 

• I927_I932; 
1934- 

.  .Walter  Pope  Binns.  .  . . 

•191S- 

.  .Harlie  L.  Smith . 

.1919- 

,  .Samuel  D.  Marble . 

.1944- 

.Omer  S.  Williams . 

.1941- 

.Rexford  S.  Mitchell _ 

. 1928-1929;! 
1930- 

.  J.  Martin  Klotsche .... 

.1915-1924;! 

1929- 

.Forrest  R.  Polk . 

.1915-1922;! 
1928;!  1929- 

.  Eugene  H.  Kleinpell .  . . 

• I93S- 

.Jim  Dan  Hill . 

.1916-1932;! 

1933- 

.Robert  C.  Williams. . . . 

.1915-1922;! 

1943- 

.  Edwin  Broun  Fred . 

,1913-1916; 

1919- 

.  Rees  Edgar  Tulloss .... 

.1916- 

.Howard  Foster  Lowry. . 

•1915- 

.  Leland  L.  Medsker .  .  . . 

.1941- 

.George  D.  Humphrey. . 

.1915-1917; 

1923- 

.  Celestin  J.  Steiner,  S.J. . 

.1925-1933; 

1935- 

,J.  Clark  Graham . 

1921- 

.  Howard  W.  Jones . 

I94S- 

f  Accredited  as  a  teacher-training  institution  for  the  first  dates  listed. 
20  Prior  to  1930  Xavier  University  was  known  as  St.  Xavier  College. 
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Summary  of  Accredited  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 


State 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

Junior 

Colleges 

Total 

Arizona . 

3 

I 

4 

Arkansas . 

7 

3 

IO 

Colorado . 

7 

I 

8 

Illinois . 

40 

15 

55 

Indiana . 

21 

O 

21 

Iowa . 

18 

4 

22 

Kansas . 

i7 

O 

17 

Michigan . 

20 

7 

27 

Minnesota . 

i9 

4 

23 

Missouri . 

25 

IO 

35 

Montana . 

I 

O 

I 

Nebraska . 

13 

O 

13 

New  Mexico . 

5 

I 

6 

North  Dakota . 

4 

O 

4 

Ohio . 

39 

O 

39 

Oklahoma . 

8 

I 

9 

South  Dakota . 

8 

I 

9 

West  Virginia . 

9 

I 

IO 

Wisconsin . 

16 

O 

16 

Wyoming . 

i 

O 

I 

Total . 

281 
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330 

ACCREDITED  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OUTSIDE 
N.C.A.  TERRITORY 

The  following  are  the  latest  lists  of  higher  institutions  accredited  by  regional 
agencies  other  than  the  North  Central  Association. 

I.  MIDDLE  STATES  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


COLLEGES 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  State  College,  Dover 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
American  University 
Catholic  University  of  America 
Dunbarton  College 
George  Washington  University 
Georgetown  University 
Howard  University 
Trinity  College 

Washington  Missionary  College 
MARYLAND 

College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 
io 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore  18 
Hood  College,  Frederick 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore  18 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore  12 
Morgan  State  College,  Baltimore 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmitsburg 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Emmitsburg 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park 
Washington  College,  Chestertown 
Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster 
Woodstock  College  and  College  of  the  Jesuit 
Novitiate,  Woodstock 

NEW  JERSEY 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Convent 

Drew  University,  Madison 

Georgian  Court  College,  Lakewood 

New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New  Brunswick 

Newark  College  of  Engineering,  Newark 

Princeton  University,  Princeton 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick 

St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City 

Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken 

Upsala  College,  East  Orange 

NEW  YORK 
Adelphi  College,  Garden  City 
Alfred  University,  Alfred 


Bard  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson 
Barnard  College,  New  York  City  27 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  10 
Canisius  College,  Buffalo 
Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Potsdam 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York 
City  31 

College  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  New  York  City  63 

College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Rochelle 

College  of  St.  Rose,  Albany 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City  27 

Cooper  Union,  New  York  City  3 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca 

D’Youville  College,  Buffalo 

Elmira  College,  Elmira 

Fordham  University,  New  York  City 

Good  Counsel  College,  White  Plains 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton 

Hobart  College,  Geneva 

Hofstra  College,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Houghton  College,  Houghton 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City  21 
Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park 
Manhattan  College,  New  York  City  63 
Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
New  York  City  27 
Marymount  College,  Tarrytown 
Nazareth  College,  Rochester 
New  York  University,  New  York  City  3 
Niagara  University,  Niagara  Falls 
Notre  Dame  College  of  Staten  Island,  Staten 
Island 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  2 

Queens  College,  Flushing 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy 

Russell  Sage  College,  Troy 

St.  Bonaventure’s  College,  St.  Bonaventure 

St.  John’s  University,  Brooklyn  6 

St.  Joseph’s  College  for  Women,  Brooklyn  6 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton 

Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxville 

Siena  College,  Loudonville 

Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse 

Union  College,  Schenectady 

University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester 


S3 
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Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie 
Wagner  Memorial  Lutheran  College,  Staten 
Island 

Wells  College,  Aurora 
Williams  Smith  College,  Geneva 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright  College,  Reading 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville 
Beaver  College,  Jenkintown 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh 
Cedar  Crest  College,  Allentown 
College  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia 
College  Misericordia,  Dallas 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia  4 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster 
Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls 
Gettysburg  College,  Gettysburg 
Grove  City  College,  Grove  City 
Haverford  College,  Haverford 
Immaculata  College,  Immaculata 
Juniata  College,  Huntingdon 
Lafayette  College,  Easton 
LaSalle  College,  Philadelphia  41 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem 
Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  University  P.  0. 
Marywood  College,  Scranton 
Mercyhurst  College,  Erie 
Moravian  College  (for  Men),  Bethlehem 
Mount  Mercy  College,  Pittsburgh 
Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College 
Rosemont  College,  Rosemont 
St.  Francis  College,  Loretta 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia 
St.  Vincent  College,  Latrobe 
Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg 
Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia 
Theil  College,  Greenville 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 
University  of  Scranton,  Scranton 
Ursinus  College,  Collegeville 


Villa  Maria  College,  Erie 

Villanova  College,  Villanova 

Washington  &  Jefferson  College,  Washington 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg 

PUERTO  RICO 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Ger¬ 
man,  P.  R. 

Univ.  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Alliance  Junior  College,  Cambridge  Sps.,  Pa. 
Bennett  Junior  College,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
Briarcliff  Junior  College,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 
Canal  Zone  Junior  College,  Balboa,  C.  Z. 
Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown, 
N.J.  ‘ 

Concordia  Collegiate  Institute,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Finch  Junior  College,  New  York  City 
Hershey  Junior  College,  Hershey,  Pa. 
Immaculata  Junior  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Junior  College  of  Georgetown  Visitation  Con¬ 
vent,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Keystone  College,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

Mount  Aloysius  Junior  College,  Cressons,  Pa. 
Mount  St.  Agnes  Junior  College,  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
St.  Charles  College,  Cantonsville,  Md. 

Wilkes  College  (formerly  Bucknell  University 
Junior  College),  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Williamsport-Dickinson  Junior  College,  Williams, 
port,  Pa. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

Miner  Teachers  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Wilson  Teachers  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


II.  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
Secretary:  George  S.  Miller,  Tufts  College,  Medford,  Massachusetts 


COLLEGES 

CONNECTICUT 

Albertus  Magnus  College,  New  Haven 
Connecticut  College,  New  London 


Saint  Joseph  College,  West  Hartford 
Trinity  College,  Hartford 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown 
Yale  University,  New  Haven 
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MAINE 

Bates  College,  Lewiston 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick 
Colby  College,  Waterville 
University  of  Maine,  Orono 

MASSACHUSETTS 

American  International  College,  Springfield 

Amherst  College,  Amherst 

Atlantic  Union  College,  South  Lancaster 

Boston  College,  Boston 

Boston  University,  Boston 

Clark  University,  Worcester 

The  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms,  Chicopee 

Eastern  Nazarene  College,  Wollaston 

Emmanuel  College,  Boston 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge 

Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester 

Jackson  College,  Medford 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley 

Northeastern  University,  Boston 

Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge 

Regis  College,  Weston 

Simmons  College,  Boston 

Smith  College,  Northampton 

Springfield  College,  Springfield 

Tufts  College,  Medford 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley 

Wheaton  College,  Norton 

Williams  College,  Williamstown 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover 
Mount  Saint  Mary  College,  Hookset 


St.  Anselm’s  College,  Manchester 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Brown  University,  Providence 
Pembroke  College,  Providence 
Providence  College,  Providence 
Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston 

VERMONT 

Bennington  College,  Bennington 
Middlebury  College,  Middlebury 
Norwich  University,  Northfield 
St.  Michael’s  College,  Winooski  Park 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 

Junior  College  of  Connecticut,  Bridgeport 

MAINE 

Ricker  Junior  College,  Houlton 
Westbrook  Junior  College,  Portland 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bradford  Junior  College,  Bradford 
Lasell  Junior  College,  Auburndale 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College,  Wellesley 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Colby  Junior  College,  New  London 
VERMONT 

Green  Mountain  Junior  College,  Poultney 
Vermont  Junior  College,  Montpelier 


III.  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS1 
Secretary:  M.  C.  Huntley,  Birmingham  5,  Alabama 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Georgia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 
College  Station,  Texas 
Alabama  College,  Montevallo,  Alabama 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala¬ 
bama 

Alabama,  University  of,  University,  Alabama 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone, 
North  Carolina 

Ashbury  College,  Wilmore,  Kentucky 
Austin  College,  Sherman,  Texas 
Austin  Peay  State  College,  Clarksville,  Ten¬ 
nessee 

Barry  College,  Miami,  Florida 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas 

1  As  of  1947. 


Belhaven  College,  Jackson,  Mississippi 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky 
Bessie  Tift  College,  Forsyth,  Georgia 
Birmingham-Southern  College,  Birmingham, 
Alabama 

Blue  Mountain  College,  Blue  Mountain,  Mis¬ 
sissippi 

Brenau  College,  Gainesville,  Georgia 
Bridgewater  College,  Bridgewater,  Virginia 
Carson-Newman  College,  Jefferson  City,  Ten¬ 
nessee 

Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina 
Centenary  College,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky 
Charleston,  the  College  of,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina 

Chattanooga,  University  of,  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee 
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Clemson  College,  Clemson,  South  Carolina 
Coker  College,  Hartsville,  South  Carolina 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg, 
Virginia 

Columbia  College,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 
Delta  State  Teachers  College,  Cleveland,  Mis¬ 
sissippi 

Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
East  Tennessee  State  College,  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville, 
North  Carolina 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce, 
Texas 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Kentucky 

Elon  College,  Elon  College,  North  Carolina 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Virginia 
Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Erskine  College,  Due  West,  South  Carolina 
Florida  Southern  College,  Lakeland,  Florida 
Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee, 
Florida 

Florida,  University  of,  Gainesville,  Florida 
Furman  University,  Greenville,  South  Carolina 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Kentucky 
Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Milledgeville, 
Georgia 

Georgia  State  Woman’s  College,  Valdosta, 
Georgia 

Georgia  Teachers  College,  Collegeboro,  Georgia 
Georgia  University  of,  Athens,  Georgia 
Greensboro  College,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Guilford  College,  Guilford  College,  North  Carolina 
H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  (Vid. 
Tulane  University) 

Hampden-Sydney  College,  Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia 

Hardin-Simmons  University,  Abilene,  Texas 
Hollins  College,  Hollins,  Virginia 
Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Huntingdon  College,  Montgomery,  Alabama 
Incarnate  Word  College,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
John  B.  Stetson  University,  De  Land,  Florida 
Judson  College,  Marion,  Alabama 
Kentucky,  University  of,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
King  College,  Bristol,  Tennessee 
La  Grange  College,  La  Grange,  Georgia 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  Hickory,  North  Carolina 
Limestone  College,  Gaffney,  South  Carolina 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harrogate,  Ten¬ 
nessee 

Louisiana  College,  Pineville,  Louisiana 
Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston,  Louisi¬ 
ana 


Louisiana  State  University,  University,  Louisi¬ 
ana 

Louisville,  University  of,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Lynchburg  College,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Madison  College,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 
Mary  Baldwin  College,  Staunton,  Virginia 
Mary  Hardin-Baylor  College,  Belton,  Texas 
Mary  Washington  College,  Fredericksburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia 

Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tennessee 
Memphis  State  College,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Mercer  University,  Macon,  Georgia 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Miami,  University  of,  Coral  Gables,  Florida 
Middle  Tennessee  State  College,  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee 

Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Mississippi 
Mines  and  Metallurgy,  College  of,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Mississippi 
Mississippi  Southern  College,  Hattiesburg,  Mis¬ 
sissippi 

Mississippi  State  College,  State  College,  Missis¬ 
sippi 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  Columbus, 
Mississippi 

Mississippi,  University  of,  University,  Missis¬ 
sippi 

Murray  State  Teachers  College,  Murray,  Ken¬ 
tucky 

Nazareth  College,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Newberry  College,  Newberry,  South  Carolina 
North  Carolina,  University  of,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton, 
Texas 

Northwestern  State  College,  Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

Queens  College,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
Radford  College,  Radford,  Virginia 
Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Virginia 
Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg, 
Virginia 

Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas 
Richmond,  University  of,  Richmond,  Virginia 
Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Virginia 
Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Florida 
Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville 
Texas 

Scarritt  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Shorter  College,  Rome,  Georgia 
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South  Carolina,  University  of,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina 

Southeastern  Louisiana  College,  Hammond, 
Louisiana 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas 
Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Marcos,  Texas 

Southwestern,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette, 
Louisiana 

Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Texas 
Spring  Hill  College,  Spring  Hill,  Alabama 
State  Teachers  College,  Farmville,  Virginia 
State  Teachers  College,  Florence,  Alabama 
State  Teachers  College,  Jacksonville,  Alabama 
State  Teachers  College,  Livingston,  Alabama 
State  Teachers  College,  Troy,  Alabama 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Teachers  College, 
Nacogdoches,  Texas 

Sul  Ross  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine,  Texas 
Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 
Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookeville, 
Tennessee 

Tennessee,  University  of,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Texas  Christian  University,  For  Worth,  Texas 
Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries,  Kingsville, 
Texas 

Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Denton,  Texas 
Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock,  Texas 
Texas,  University  of,  Austin,  Texas 
The  Citadel,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Transylvania  College,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
Trinity  University,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Tulane  University,  including  H.  Sophie  New¬ 
comb  Memorial  College,  New  Orleans,  Louisi¬ 
ana 

Tusculum  College,  Greenville,  Tennessee 
Union  College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Virginia 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia 

Virginia,  University  of,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  North  Caro¬ 
lina 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Virginia 

Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Georgia 
West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Canyon, 
Texas 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Cullowhee, 
North  Carolina 

Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 
Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina 
Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
Amarillo  College,  Amarillo,  Texas 


Andrew  College,  Cuthbert,  Georgia 
Armstrong  Junior  College,  Savannah,  Georgia 
Averett  College,  Daneville,  Virginia 
Belmont  Abbey  Junior  College,  Belmont,  North 
Carolina 

Brownsville  Junior  College,  Brownsville,  Texas 
Campbell  College,  Buie’s  Creek,  North  Carolina 
Copiah-Lincoln  Junior  College,  Wesson,  Mis¬ 
sissippi 

Corpus  Christi  Junior  College,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas 

Cumberland  College,  Williamsburg,  Kentucky 
East  Central  Junior  College,  Decatur,  Missis¬ 
sippi 

Edinburg  College,  Edinburg,  Texas 
Emory  Junior  College,  Oxford,  Georgia 
Emory  Junior  College,  Valdosta,  Georgia 
Georgia  Military  College,  Milledgeville,  Georgia 
Georgia  Southwestern  College,  Americus,  Geor¬ 
gia 

Gordon  Military  College,  Barnesville,  Georgia 
Gulf  Park  College,  Gulfport,  Mississippi 
Hardin  Junior  College,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Hinds  Junior  College,  Raymond,  Mississippi 
Holmes  Junior  College,  Goodman,  Mississippi 
John  Tarleton  Agricultural  College,  Stephen- 
ville,  Texas 

Jones  County  Junior  College,  Ellisville,  Missis¬ 
sippi 

Junior  College  of  Augusta,  Augusta,  Georgia 
Kilgore  Junior  College,  Kilgore,  Texas 
Lamar  College,  Beaumont,  Texas 
Lon  Morris  College,  Jacksonville,  Texas 
Marion  Institute,  Marion,  Alabama 
Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hill,  North  Carolina 
Meridian  Municipal  Junior  College,  Meridian, 
Mississippi 

Middle  Georgia  College,  Cochran,  Georgia 
Mount  St.  Joseph  Junior  College,  Maple  Mount, 
Kentucky 

Nazareth  Junior  College,  Nazareth,  Kentucky 
North  Georgia  College,  Dahlonega,  Georgia 
North  Texas  Agricultural  College,  Arlington, 
Texas 

Northeast  Junior  College,  Monroe,  Louisiana 
Palm  Beach  Junior  College,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida 

Paris  Junior  College,  Paris,  Texas 
Peace  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
fPearl  River  College,  Poplarville,  Mississippi 
Perkinston  Junior  College,  Perkinston,  Missis¬ 
sippi 

Pfeiffer  Junior  College,  Misenheimer,  North 
Carolina 

Pikeville  College,  Pikeville,  Kentucky 

San  Angelo  College,  San  Angelo,  Texas 

St.  Bernard  College,  St.  Bernard,  Alabama 

f  Not  now  fully  meeting  one  or  more  of  the 
Standards  but  continued  on  the  approved  list 
pending  the  removal  of  deficiencies. 
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St.  Mary’s  School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida 

Schreiner  Institute,  Kerrville,  Texas 
Shenandoah  College,  Dayton,  Virginia 
Snead  Junior  College,  Boax,  Alabama 
South  Georgia  College,  Douglas,  Georgia 
Southern  Missionary  College,  Collegedale,  Ten¬ 
nessee 

fSue  Bennett  College,  London,  Kentucky 
Sullins  College,  Bristol,  Virginia 

f  Not  now  fully  meeting  one  or  more  of  the 
Standards  but  continued  on  the  approved  list 
pending  the  removal  of  deficiencies. 


Sunflower  County  Junior  College,  Moorhead, 
Mississippi 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  College,  Athens,  Tennessee 
Texarkana  Junior  College,  Texarkana,  Texas 
Texas  Lutheran  College,  Seguin,  Texas 
Tyler  Junior  College,  Tyler,  Texas 
Ursuline  College,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Virginia 
Ward-Belmont  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
West  Georgia  College,  Carrollton,  Georgia 

MEMBER  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
ON  PROBATION 

Young  Harris  College,  Young  Harris,  Georgia 


IV.  THE  NORTHWEST  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY 
AND  HIGHER  SCHOOLS 

Secretary:  Leland  H.  Creer,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah 
Central  Washington  College  of  Education,  Ellens- 
burg,  Washington 

Chapman  College,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Chico  State  College,  Chico,  California 
College  of  Great  Falls,  College  of  Education, 
Great  Falls,  Montana 

College  of  Holy  Names,  Oakland,  California 
College  of  Idaho,  Caldwell,  Idaho 
College  of  Medical  Evangelists,  Loma  Linda, 
Calif. 

College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Washington 
College  of  St.  Mary-of-the-Wasatch,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

Dominican  College,  San  Rafael,  California 
Eastern  Oregon  College  of  Education,  LaGrande, 
Oregon 

Eastern  Washington  College  of  Education, 
Cheney,  Washington 

George  Pepperdine  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  Washington 
Holy  Names  College,  Spokane,  Washington 
Humboldt  State  College,  Areata,  California 
Immaculate  Heart  College,  Hollywood,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Lewis  and  Clark  College,  Portland,  Oregon 
La  Sierra  College,  Arlington,  California 
Linfield  College,  McMinnville,  Oregon 
Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Marylhurst  College,  Oswego,  Oregon 
Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana 
Montana  State  Normal  College,  Dillon,  Montana 
Montana  School  of  Mines,  Butte,  Montana 
Montana  State  University,  Missoula,  Montana 
Mt.  Angel  Seminary,  Mt.  Angel,  Oregon 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Northern  Idaho  College  of  Education,  Lewiston, 
Idaho 

Northwest  Nazarene  College,  Nampa,  Idaho 
Oregon  College  of  Education,  Monmouth,  Ore¬ 
gon 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon 
Pacific  Lutheran  College,  Parkland,  Washington 
Pacific  Union  College,  Argwin,  California 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon 
Pasadena  College,  Pasadena,  California 
Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon 
St.  Edward’s  Seminary,  Seattle,  Washington 
St.  Martin’s  College,  Lacey,  Washington 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Oakland,  California 
St.  Patrick’s  Seminary,  Menlo  Park,  California 
San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego,  California 
San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose,  California 
Seattle  College,  Seattle,  Washington 
Seattle  Pacific  College,  Seattle,  Washington 
Southern  Oregon  College  of  Education,  Ashland, 
Oregon 

University  of  Alaska,  College,  Alaska 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno  Nevada 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon 
University  of  Portland,  Portland,  Oregon 
University  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah 
Walla  Walla  College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington 
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Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Washington 
Western  Washington  College  of  Education,  Bel¬ 
lingham,  Washington 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington 
Whitworth  College,  Spokane,  Washington 
Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Eastern  Montana  Normal  School  (three  years), 
Billings,  Montana 

Marylhurst  Teachers  College  (three  years), 
Oswego,  Oregon 

Mt.  Angel  Normal  School,  Mt.  Angel,  Oregon 
Southern  Idaho  College  of  Education,  Albion, 
Idaho 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Boise  Junior  College,  Boise,  Idaho 
Carbon  College  (four  years),  Price,  Utah 
Dixie  Junior  College  (four  years),  St.  George, 
Utah 

Idaho  State  College,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
Multnomah  College,  Portland,  Oregon 
North  Idaho  Junior  College,  Coeur  d’Alene, 
Idaho 

Northern  Montana  College  (three  years),  Havre, 
Montana 

Ricks  College,  Rexburg,  Idaho 
Snow  College,  Ephraim,  Utah 
Weber  College,  Ogden,  Utah 
Westminster  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


V.  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 
Secretary:  W.  W.  Pearson,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


MEMBERS 

Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena, 
California 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Duke  University,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Stanford  University,  Stanford  University,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  New  York 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada 


University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

APPROVED  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Georgia 
Alabama  College,  Monte vallo,  Alabama 
Albion  College,  Albion,  Michigan 
Alfred  University,  Alfred,  New  York 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania 
Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 
Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Illinois 
Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kansas 
Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana 
Barnard  College,  New  York,  New  York 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine 
Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 
Bennington  College,  Bennington,  Vermont 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky 
Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia 
Birmingham-Southern  College,  Birmingham, 
Alabama 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 
Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine 
Bradley  University  (Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute),  Peoria,  Illinois 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota 
Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
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Central  College,  Fayette,  Missouri 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky 
The  Citadel,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York 
College  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
College  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York, 
New  York 

College  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  New  York,  New 
York 

College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Rochelle,  New 
York 

College  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  California 
College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Washington 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  New  York,  New 
York 

College  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Convent  Station,  New 
Jersey 

College  of  St.  Teresa,  Winona,  Minnesota 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg, 
Virginia 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio 
Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley, 
Colorado 

Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  London, 
Connecticut 

Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa 
Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 
Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio 
DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 
Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebraska 
Dominican  College,  San  Rafael,  California 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missouri 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana 
Elmira  College,  Elmira,  New  York 
Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee, 
Florida 

Fordham  University,  Fordham,  New  York 
Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Indiana 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 

Fresno  State  College,  Fresno,  California 
Furman  University,  Greenville,  South  Carolina 
Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Georgetown  University,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia 


George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia 

Gettysburg  College,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa 
Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York 
Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia 

Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania 
Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
Hendrix  College,  Conway,  Arkansas 
Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  New  York 
Hollins  College,  Hollins,  Virginia 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Hood  College,  Frederick,  Maryland 
Hope  College,  Holland,  Michigan 
Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Howard  University,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 
York,  New  York 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  Il¬ 
linois 

Incarnate  Word  College,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
James  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  Illinois 
Jamestown  College,  Jamestown,  North  Dakota 
Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania 
Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science,  Manhattan,  Kansas 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  Kan¬ 
sas 

Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania 
Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville,  Ohio 
Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 
Linfield  College,  McMinnville,  Oregon 
Loras  College  (Columbia  College),  Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 
Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Mary  Baldwin  College,  Staunton,  Virginia 
Marygrove  College,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tennessee 
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Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 
Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont 
Mills  College,  Oakland,  California 
Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Mississippi 
Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin 

Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Mississippi 
Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  Columbus, 
Mississippi 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  Illinois 
Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana 
Montana  State  University,  Missoula,  Montana 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio 
Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany, 
New  York 

New  York  University,  New  York,  New  York 
North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  Durham, 
North  Carolina 

North  Central  College,  Naperville,  Illinois 
North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton, 
Texas 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  Chickasha,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon 

Otterbein  College,  Westerville,  Ohio 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

Park  College,  Parkville,  Missouri 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Pomona  College,  Claremont,  California 
Queens  College,  Lubbock,  Texas 
Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Virginia 
Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg, 
Virginia 

Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon 
Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island 

Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas 
Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wisconsin 
Rockford  College,  Rockford,  Illinois 
Rosary  College,  River  Forest,  Illinois 
Rosemont  College,  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania 


Russell  Sage  College,  Troy,  New  York 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  New  York 
St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
St.  Mary-of -the -Woods  College,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana 

St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota 
San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose,  California 
San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  San  Francisco, 
California 

Scripps  College,  Claremont,  California 
Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania 
Shorter  College,  Rome,  Georgia 
Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa 
Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas 
Southwestern,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Washing¬ 
ton 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania 
Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Alabama 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Denton,  Texas 
Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock,  Texas 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Trinity  College,  Washington,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia 

Tufts  College,  Medford,  Massachusetts 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York 
University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio 
University  of  Alabama,  University,  Alabama 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona 
University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 
University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York 
University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Ten¬ 
nessee 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 
University  of  Connecticut  (Connecticut  State 
College)  Storrs,  Connecticut 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware 
University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colorado 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia 
University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho 
University  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland 
University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Mississippi 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nevada 
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University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  New 
Hampshire 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
University  of  Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

University  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  California 
University  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Virginia 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  South 
Dakota 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
University  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio 
University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington 
University  of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Kansas 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming 
Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pennsylvania 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana 
Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  North 
Carolina 

Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Virginia 

Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  New  York 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut 
Western  College,  Oxford,  Ohio 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Western  Michigan  College  of  Education,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan 

Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Missouri 
Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 


West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia 

Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Massachusetts 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Illinois 
Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington 
Whittier  College,  Whittier,  California 
Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon 
William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Missouri 
Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts 
Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 
College  Station,  Texas 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado 
Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Science,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  New 
York 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 
Simmons  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New 
London,  Connecticut 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
New  York 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Maryland 

Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Virginia 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Secretary 
I.  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  was  held  on  Mon¬ 
day,  March  8,  with  a  morning  and  afternoon  session  of  state  committees.  The  full 
membership  of  the  20  state  committees  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  a  large  representation  of  the  group  was  present.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
revised  Policies ,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  the  responsibilities  of  state  com¬ 
mittees  are  greatly  increased,  and  the  representatives  of  member  schools  will 
look  to  the  committees  for  assistance  in  interpreting  the  Criteria  and  preparing 
the  new  annual  report  form. 

_  The  Monday  session  of  state  committees  was  given  up  almost  entirely  to  a 
discussion  of  these  new  responsibilities  and  suggestions  for  meeting  them  effec¬ 
tively.  A  special  concern  was  indicated  in  relation  to  library  personnel,  teacher 
qualifications,  the  increasingly  professional  role  of  the  high  school  principal,  and 
the  control  of  student  activities.  The  meeting  of  the  state  committees  was  ad¬ 
journed  at  4  p.m.  to  permit  a  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  reviewing  committees 
to  plan  the  next  day’s  work.  Chairman  Charles  W.  Boardman  had  issued  invita¬ 
tions  to  representatives  of  member  schools  nominated  by  the  various  state  chair¬ 
men  to  participate  in  the  review  of  reports  on  Tuesday.  A  meeting  of  these  invited 
members  of  reviewing  committees  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
was  held  at  7:30. 

Approximately  half  the  members  of  the  reviewing  committees  had  previous 
experience  in  this  activity,  and  half  were  new.  In  the  judgment  of  those  who 
participated,  the  careful  study  of  the  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  and  their 
equitable  application  to  individual  schools,  together  with  the  interchange  of 
opinions  among  the  members  of  the  reviewing  committees,  is  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  professional  services  offered  by  the  North  Central  Association. 

Chairman  Boardman  announced  the  membership  of  Reviewing  Committees 
as  given  below: 

REVIEWING  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS  TO  BE  UNQUALIFIEDLY  RECOMMENDED 

B.  M.  Hanna,  Ohio,  Chairman 
R.  A.  Hinderman,  Colorado,  Assistant  Chairman 
H.  D.  Karns,  Kansas,  Assistant  Chairman 

1.  Clarence  P.  Denman,  Director  of  Training  School,  State  College  High 

Jonesboro  Arkansas 

2.  James  H.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hope  Arkansas 

3.  J.  L.  Patterson,  Principal,  Pine  Bluff  High  School,  Pine  Bluff  Arkansas 

4.  W.  C.  Whaley,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Monticello  Arkansas 

5.  M.  V.  Chase,  Superintendent,  Huerfano  County  Schools,  Walsenburg  Colorado 

6.  Eugene  R.  Gullette,  Principal,  Englewood  High  School,  Englewood  Colorado 

7.  Robert  James,  Principal,  Grand  Junction  High  School,  Grand  Junction  Colorado 

8.  B.  F.  Kitchen,  Principal,  Loveland  High  School,  Loveland  Colorado 

9.  H.  A.  Williams,  Principal,  Fort  Collins  Senior  High  School,  Fort  Collins  Colorado 

10.  Theodore  J.  Bartholomew,  Principal,  Griggsville  Community  High  School, 

Griggsville  Illinois 
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11.  Brother  H.  Basil,  Principal,  St.  Mel  High  School,  Chicago 

12.  Z.  H.  Dorland,  Principal,  Streator  Township  High  School,  Streator 

13.  Russell  M.  Dtjefin,  Principal,  Danville  High  School,  Danville 

14.  R.  L.  Foster,  Principal,  Harrisburg  Township  High  School,  Harrisburg 

15.  Robert  C.  Grant,  Principal,  Watseka  Community  High  School,  Watseka 

16.  Howard  A.  Hunter,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Peoria 

17.  H.  E.  Jones,  Principal,  Milford  Township  High  School,  Milford 

18.  Peter  B.  Ritzma,  District  Superintendent,  Department  of  Education,  Chi¬ 

cago 

19.  M.  E.  Steele,  Principal,  Mendota  Township  High  School,  Mendota 

20.  Reverend  A.  F.  Walker,  Principal,  Loyola  Academy,  Chicago 

21.  Sister  Mary  Paula,  Principal,  St.  Xavier  Academy,  Chicago 

22.  John  E.  Flora,  Principal,  Garrett  High  School,  Garrett 

23.  John  R.  Shaffer,  Principal,  Delphi-Deer  Creek  Township  High  School, 

Delphi 

24.  Dale  V.  Swanson,  State  Department  of  Education,  Indianapolis 

25.  C.  P.  Woodruff,  Principal,  Elkhart  High  School,  Elkhart 

26.  Dwight  Davis,  Principal,  Bloomfield  High  School,  Bloomfield 

27.  Reverend  J.  B.  McEniry,  Principal,  St.  Ambrose  Academy,  Davenport 

28.  Myron  S.  Olson,  Principal,  Fort  Dodge  Senior  High  School,  Fort  Dodge 

29.  A.  M.  Quintard,  Principal,  Eagle  Grove  High  School,  Eagle  Grove 

30.  Reverend  Loras  J.  Walters,  Principal,  Loras  Academy,  Dubuque 

31.  Herbert  H.  Bishop,  Principal,  Manhattan  High  School,  Manhattan 

32.  John  Campbell,  Faculty,  Ness  City  High  School,  Ness  City 

33.  Paul  G.  Chrisman,  Superintendent,  Baxter  Springs  High  School,  Baxter 

Springs 

34.  Walter  L.  Cooper,  Principal,  East  High  School,  Wichita 

35.  Finis  M.  Green,  Principal,  Pittsburgh  High  School,  Pittsburg 

36.  LaVern  W.  Soderstrom,  Superintendent,  Lindsborg  High  School,  Lindsborg 

37.  C.  E.  Strange,  Principal,  North  High  School,  Wichita 

38.  A.  F.  Allinder,  Principal,  Greenville  High  School,  Greenville 

39.  Omer  P.  Bartow,  Principal,  Marysville  High  School,  Marysville 

40.  H.  J.  Bothwell,  Principal,  Graveraet  High  School,  Marquette 

41.  Paul  W.  Briggs,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Bay  City 

42.  Donald  R.  Gill,  Principal,  Imlay  City  High  School,  Imlay  City 

43.  Melvin  Voxland,  Principal,  Menominee  High  School,  Menominee 

44.  Leon  Waskin,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing 

45.  M.  J.  Weaver,  Principal,  St.  Clair  High  School,  St.  Clair 

46.  Norris  G.  Wlltse,  Principal,  Ypsilanti  High  School,  Ypsilanti 

47.  J.  M.  LeFor,  Principal,  Fairmont  High  School,  Fairmont 

48.  John  H.  Lind,  Principal,  Virginia  High  School,  Virginia 

49.  E.  F.  McKee,  Principal,  Washington  High  School,  St.  Paul 

50.  M.  F.  Stout,  Principal,  University  High  School,  Minneapolis 

51.  R-  W.  VanKleek,  Principal,  Coleraine  High  School,  Coleraine 

52.  J.  B.  Wiener,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Duluth 

53.  Neil  C.  Aslin,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbia 

54.  Robert  Paul  Brimm,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

55.  J.  G.  Bryan,  Director  of  Secondary  Education,  Kansas  City 

56.  Reverend  A.  F.  Giunta,  Principal,  Rockhurst  High  School,  Kansas  City 

57.  Lloyd  W.  Ashby,  Principal,  Omaha  Technical  High  School,  Omaha 

58.  R.  E.  Collins,  Principal,  Kearney  Senior  High  School,  Kearney 

59.  R.  S.  Mickle,  Principal,  Northeast  High  School,  Lincoln 

60.  LeRoy  Ortgiesen,  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education,  Department  of  Pub¬ 

lic  Instruction,  Lincoln 

61.  Theodore  Skillstad,  Principal,  Norfolk  Senior  High  School,  Norfolk 

62.  B.  F.  Claunch,  Principal,  Alamogordo  High  School,  Alamogordo 

63.  F.  L.  Green,  Principal,  Artesia  Municipal  School,  Artesia 

64.  Kenneth  E.  Kostenbader,  Principal,  State  Teachers  College,  Silver  City 

65.  R.  R.  Lewis,  Principal,  Deming  High  School,  Deming 

66.  William  S.  Gussner,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jamestown 
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67.  H.  H.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fargo 

68.  John  A.  Page,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

69.  Sister  M.  Yvonne,  St.  John’s  Academy,  Jamestown 

70.  R.  E.  Augspurger,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Franklin 

7U  W'  Betts>  Principal,  East  Liverpool  High  School,  East  Liverpool 

72'  o  S'  Butteefield>  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland 

73-  G.  R.  Constien,  Principal,  Findlay  High  School,  Findlay 

74-  O.  H.  Farrar,  Principal,  Defiance  High  School,  Defiance 

75-  R-  L.  Fleming,  Principal,  South  High  School,  Youngstown 
76.  John  0.  Fry,  Principal,  Hamilton  High  School,  Hamilton 
77-  Elmer  H.  Kizer,  Principal,  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati 

78.  Ivar  S.  Lindman,  Assistant  Principal,  Poland  Seminary  High  School  Poland 
79-  H.  A.  Fieffer,  Principal,  Barberton  High  School,  Barberton 

80.  F.  L.  Simmons,  Principal,  Collinwood  High  School,  Cleveland 

81.  Fred  C.  Slager,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Columbus 

82.  Carl  Anderson,  Principal,  Durant  High  School,  Durant  ^ 

83.  Willis  T.  Hall,  Principal,  Durant  Junior  High  School,  Durant 

84.  D.  W.  Tieszen,  Principal,  Watertown  High  School,  Watertown 

85.  Fred  Coffindaffer,  Principal,  Beaver  High  School,  Bluefield 

86.  S.  H.  Davis,  Principal,  Morgantown  High  School,  Morgantown 

87.  C.  F.  Walker,  Principal,  Wellsburg  High  School,  Wellsburg 

88.  C.  M.  Withers,  Principal,  Hinton  High  School,  Hinton 

89.  B.  A.  Kennedy,  Principal,  Prairie  du  Chien  High  School,  Prairie  du  Chien 

90.  S.  J.  Knezovich,  Principal,  John  Edwards  High  School,  Port  Edwards 

91.  George  E.  Shaw,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Superior 

92.  C.  M.  Shields,  Principal,  Beaver  Dam  High  School,  Beaver  Dam 

93.  Roy  Gingles,  Principal,  Torrington  High  School,  Torrington 

94-  R.  W.  Thompson,  Superintendent,  Fremont  County  High  School,  Lander 
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E.  R.  Siefert,  Illinois,  Chairman 
Owen  A.  Emmons,  Michigan,  Assistant  Chairman 
Karl  F .  Wlnchell,  Wyoming,  Assistant  Chairman 


1.  Howard  M.  Elder,  Principal,  El  Dorado  High  School,  El  Dorado  Arkansas 

2.  M.  D.  Forrest,  Superintendent,  Lakeside  High  School,  Lake  Village  Arkansas 

3.  J.  C.  Gray,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Eudora  Arkansas 

4.  Ralph  Haizlip,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Paragould  Arkansas 

S-  J.  Marion  Newman,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Holly  Grove  Arkansas 

6.  C.  Franklin  Sanders,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Osceola  Arkansas 

7.  C.  L.  Turner,  Principal,  North  Little  Rock  Junior  High  School,  North  Little 

^ck  „  Arkansas 

8.  H.  E.  Tye,  Superintendent,  Ashdown  High  School,  Ashdown  Arkansas 

9.  F.  B.  Wright,  Principal,  North  Little  Rock  Senior  High  School,  North  Little 

Rock  Arkansas 

10.  Bruce  Allingham,  Principal,  Fort  Morgan  High  School,  Fort  Morgan  Colorado 

1 1 .  Max  Coffman,  Principal,  Lamar  Union  High  School,  Lamar  Colorado 

D.  L.  IVIiller,  Superintendent,  Holly  Union  High  School,  Holly  Colorado 

13.  O.  K.  O’Fallon,  Superintendent,  Gunnison  County  School  System,  Gunni- 

_ son  ^  _  Colorado 

14.  Frank  K.  Smith,  Principal,  Centennial  High  School,  Pueblo  Colorado 

15.  Clarence  A.  Snyder,  Superintendent,  Delta  Public  Schools,  Delta  Colorado 

16.  Roye  R.  Bryant,  Principal,  Metropolis  Community  High  School,  Metropolis  Illinois 

1 7.  C.  C.  Byerly,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield  Illinois 

18.  Reverend  Ruellan  P.  Fink,  Rector,  St.  Rita  High  School,  Chicago  Illinois 

19.  Merrill  F.  Fullmer,  Principal,  Fairbury  Township  High  School,  Fairbury  Illinois 

20.  M.  Curtis  Howd,  Principal,  Urbana  High  School,  Urbana  Illinois 

21.  LeRoy  Knoeppel,  Principal,  Arlington  Heights  Township  High  School,  Ar¬ 

lington  Heights  Illinois 
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22.  C.  C.  Loew,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lawrenceville 

23.  J.  A.  Mann,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Shelby ville 

24.  A.  C.  Muns,  Principal,  Warrensburg  High  School,  Warrensburg 

25.  Gerald  Smith,  Principal,  Moline  Senior  High  School,  Moline 

26.  Sister  Mary  Philemon,  Principal,  Academy  of  Our  Lady,  Chicago 

27.  Carl  M.  Hammer,  Principal,  West  Lafayette  High  School,  West  Lafayette 

28.  William  R.  Kendall,  Principal,  Hobart  High  School,  Hobart 

29.  R.  R.  Myers,  Principal,  Mishawaka  High  School,  Mishawaka 

30.  Eldon  Ready,  Principal,  Griffith  High  School,  Griffith 

31.  0.  L.  VanHorn,  Principal,  Beech  Grove  High  School,  Beech  Grove 

32.  Urban  Harken,  Principal,  Burlington  Senior  High  School,  Burlington 

33.  W.  Earl  Harmon,  Principal,  Eldon.  Senior  High  School,  Eldora 

34.  A.  C.  Hutchens,  Principal,  Lincoln  High  School,  Des  Moines 

35.  J.  E.  McAdam,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City 

36.  Paul  W.  Hawkins,  Principal,  El  Dorado  High  School,  El  Dorado 
3  7.  A.  K.  Massey,  Associate  Principal,  Hays  High  School,  Hays 

38.  William  McMullen,  Principal,  Bazine  High  School,  Bazine 

39.  T.  F.  Millard,  Principal,  Sedan  High  School,  Sedan 

40.  Carl  S.  Mundinger,  Superintendent,  St.  Johns  College  Academy,  Winfield 

41.  Floyd  C.  Smith,  Principal,  Iola  High  School,  Iola 

42.  George  S.  Watkins,  Paola  High  School,  Paola 

43.  Sister  M.  DeChantel,  Principal,  Cathedral  High  School,  Wichita 

44.  W.  E.  Bradley,  Principal,  Lincoln  High  School,  Van  Dyke 

45.  A.  C.  Gregory,  Principal,  Lincoln  Park  High  School,  Lincoln  Park 

46.  Paul  M.  Halverson,  Principal,  Battle  Creek  High  School,  Battle  Creek 

47.  W.  Earl  Holman,  Principal,  Jackson  High  School,  Jackson 

48.  Richard  E.  Huizenga,  Principal,  Rochester  High  School,  Rochester 

49.  Kenneth  Letslnger,  Principal,  Allegan  High  School,  Allegan 

50.  Earl  H.  Place,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Reed  City 

51.  Eugene  S.  Thomas,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Kalamazoo 

52.  Glen  Varner,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Paul 

53.  Ernest  H.  Campbell,  Principal,  Monett  High  School,  Monett 

54.  Brother  J.  Felix,  Co-Principal,  St.  Peter  High  School,  Jefferson  City 

55.  Neil  Freeland,  Principal,  Kirksville  Senior  High  School,  Kirksville 

56.  R.  Stanley  Gex,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

57.  Marion  E.  Gibbins,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  St.  Joseph 

58.  H.  H.  Hartshorn,  Principal,  Lincoln  University  Laboratory  School,  Jeffer¬ 

son  City 

59.  C.  B.  Manley,  Principal,  Springfield  High  School,  Springfield 

60.  J.  S.  Nants,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  St.  Louis 

61.  Homer  E.  Anderson,  Principal,  Gallatin  County  High  School,  Bozeman 

62.  Merle  C.  Gallagher,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Billings 

63.  G.  M.  Corum,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wymore 

64.  L.  F.  Fowles,  Principal,  York  High  School,  York 

65.  Burnell  Lamb,  Principal,  Beatrice  Senior  High  School,  Beatrice 

66.  Noel  Lawrence,  Principal,  Grand  Island  High  School,  Grand  Island 

67.  E.  G.  Lightbody,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Nebraska  City 

68.  Edward  C.  DeMuth,  Principal,  Carlsbad  High  School,  Carlsbad 

69.  Col.  E.  L.  Lusk,  Principal,  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  Roswell 

70.  Stanley  J.  Milford,  Principal,  Santa  Fe  Senior  High  School,  Santa  Fe 

71.  Donald  B.  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Santa  Rosa 

72.  H.  C.  Pannell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lovington 
7 3-  L.  H.  Rhodes,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tucumcari 

74.  Olton  Hewitt,  Principal,  Grand  Forks  High  School,  Grand  Forks 

75.  B.  C.  B.  Tighe,  Superintendent,  Fargo  High  School,  Fargo 

76.  Harold  Brown,  Principal,  Gallia  Academy,  Gallioplis 

77.  C.  R.  Cooper,  Principal,  Ross  High  School,  Fremont 

78.  John  W.  Flood,  Principal,  West  High  School,  Akron 

79.  C.  L.  Fox,  Principal,  Springfield  High  School,  Springfield 
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80.  R.  M  Garrison,  High  School  Supervisor,  State  Department  of  Education, 

Columbus 

81.  E.  I.  Gephart,  Principal,  Ashtabula  High  School,  Ashtabula 

82.  Reverend  J.  L.  Harrington,  Principal,  Central  Catholic  High  School, 

Toledo 

83.  Edgar  A.  Miller,  Principal,  West  High  School,  Cleveland 

84.  Franklin  S.  Puderbaugh,  Principal,  Coshocton  High  School,  Coshocton 

85.  Robert  G.  Winter,  Principal,  Piqua  High  School,  Piqua 

86.  O.  H.  Schaaf,  Principal,  Garfield  Heights  High  School,  Garfield  Heights 

87.  C.  W.  Young,  Superintendent,  Lemon-Monroe  High  School,  Monroe 

88.  D.  D.  Kirkland,  Superintendent,  McAlester  High  School,  McAlester 

89.  V.  D.  Petree,  Principal,  Guthrie  High  School,  Guthrie 

90.  Calvin  T.  Smith,  Principal,  Wewoka  High  School,  Wewoka 

91.  H.  W.  Frankenfeld,  Registrar,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion 

92.  C.  C.  Jacobson,  Superintendent,  Canton  High  School,  Canton 

93.  John  E.  Martin,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brookings 
94-  J-  C.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Volga 

95.  D.  R.  Snowden,  Principal,  Yankton  High  School,  Yankton 

96.  Levering  Bonar,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Ohio  County  Schools,  Wheeling 

97.  T.  R.  Hornor,  Principal,  Stonewall  Jackson  High  School,  Charleston 

98.  Melvin  McClain,  Principal,  Princeton  High  School,  Princeton 

99.  Delmas  F.  Miller,  Principal,  Moundsville  High  School,  Moundsville 

100.  Rex  K.  John,  Principal,  Lincoln  High  School,  Manitowoc 

101.  R.  E.  Jollife,  Superintendent,  New  Richmond  High  School,  New  Richmond 
io2-  Howard  M.  Lyon,  Principal,  Chippewa  Falls  High  School,  Chippewa  Falls 

103.  J.  M.  Voelker,  Principal,  Messmer  High  School,  Milwaukee 

104.  James  E.  Houston,  Superintendent,  Lovell  High  School,  Lovell 
103.  James  B.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cokeville 
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H.  C.  Morehead,  New  Mexico,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Cross,  Arkansas,  Assistant  Chairman 
H.  C.  Mardis,  Nebraska,  Assistant  Chairman 

1.  George  C.  Wells,  Supervisor  of  Indian  Education,  Phoenix 

2.  Imon  E.  Bruce,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fordyce  High  School,  Fordyce 

3.  J.  D.  Clary,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Stuttgart  High  School,  Stuttgart 

4.  L.  C.  Hawley,  Principal,  Forrest  City  High  School,  Forrest  City 

5.  J.  L.  Holt,  Principal,  Camden  High  School,  Camden 

6.  A.  W.  Rainwater,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Walnut  Ridge 

7.  A.  L.  Whitten,  Superintendent,  T.  A.  Futrall  High  School,  Marianna 

8.  Elmer  L.  Burkhard,  Superintendent,  Bent  County  School  System,  Las 


Animas  Colorado 

9.  Frank  M.  Hickey,  Canon  City  High  School,  Canon  City  Colorado 

10.  Ray  C.  Hume,  Assistant  Principal,  Grand  Junction  High  School,  Grand  Junc¬ 

tion  Colorado 

11.  G.  W.  Inman,  Principal,  La  Junta  High  School,  La  Junta  Colorado 

12.  Fletcher  M.  Miller,  Superintendent,  Lakewood  Public  Schools,  Lakewood  Colorado 

13.  Paul  C.  Stevens,  Superintendent,  Wheat  Ridge  Public  Schools,  Wheat  Ridge  Colorado 

14.  L.  W.  Thomson,  Principal,  Leadville  High  School,  Leadville  Colorado 

15.  Clyde  Crawshaw,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Marseilles  Illinois 

16.  C.  A.  Hills,  Principal,  Rochelle  Township  High  School,  Rochelle  Illinois 

17.  Thomas  A.  Hood,  Principal,  Fisher  Community  Fligh  School,  Fisher  Illinois 

18.  Wayne  Koontz,  Principal,  Oakwood  Township  High  School,  Fithian  Illinois 

19.  Joel  Hadley,  Principal,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis  Indiana 

20.  Otto  Hughes,  Principal,  University  High  School,  Bloomington  Indiana 

21.  Roger  Berry,  Principal,  Davenport  Senior  High  School,  Davenport  Iowa 

22.  Roy  Minnis,  Principal,  Washington  High  School,  Washington  Iowa 

23.  Sister  Mary  Francis,  Principal,  Ward  High  School,  Kansas  City  Kansas 
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24.  Vaughn  McColey,  Smith  Center  High  School,  Smith  Center 

25.  Harold  E.  Jones,  Principal,  Mount  Clemens  High  School,  Mount  Clemens 

26.  Glenn  H.  Olsen,  Principal,  Grand  Haven  High  School,  Grand  Haven 

27.  John  S.  Page,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Howell 

28.  Nicholas  Schreiber,  Principal,  Ann  Arbor  High  School,  Ann  Arbor 

29.  Walter  J.  Zabel,  Principal,  Niles  High  School,  Niles 

30.  Milton  H.  Kuhlman,  Principal,  St.  Louis  High  School,  St.  Louis  Park 

31.  C.  B.  Rykecen, ^Principal,  Alexandria  High  School,  Alexandria 

32.  Ethel  Spurr,  Principal,  Northrop  Collegiate  High  School,  Minneapolis 

33.  Forrest  Willey,  Principal,  Albert  Lea  High  School,  Albert  Lea 

34.  Sister  M.  Lucille.  Principal,  St.  Mark’s  High  School,  St.  Louis 

35.  Herbert  W.  Schooling,  Principal,  North  Kansas  High  School,  North  Kan¬ 

sas  City 

36.  Jesse  H.  Stinson,  Principal,  William  Chrisman  High  School,  Independence 

37.  H.  Pat  Wardlaw,  Assistant  Commissioner,  State  Department  of  Education, 

Jefferson  City 

38.I  George  Haney,  Principal,  Butte  High  School,  Butte 
394WALTER  R.  French,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Stromsburg 

40.  Floyd  A.  Miller,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln 

41.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Omaha 

42.  Lloyd  C.  Te  Selle,  Principal,  Fremont  Senior  High  School,  Fremont 

43.  Sister  Ellenora,  Principal,  St.  Vincent  Academy,  Albuquerque 

44.  Raymond  Huee,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Clayton 

45.  R.  P.  Sweeney,  Director,  Secondary  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 

tion,  Santa  Fe 

46.  E.  C.  Blackorby,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Rockford 

47.  F.  J.  Gottfried,  Principal,  Newcomerstown  High  School,  Newcomerstown 

48.  A.  C.  May,  Principal,  Harding  High  School,  Marion 

49.  J.  W.  Parlette,  Principal,  Bowling  Green  High  School,  Bowling  Green 

50.  John  A.  Ramseyer,  Director  of  University  High  School,  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus 

51.  Charles  Secoy,  Principal,  Troy  High  School,  Troy 

52.  J.  W.  Bell,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Holdenville 

53.  C.  E.  Haskins,  Principal,  Rapid  City  High  School,  Rapid  City 
34.  Harvey  H.  Newman,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Webster 

55.  Robert  L.  Bryan,  Principal,  South  Charleston  High  School,  South  Charleston 

56.  John  0.  Roach,  Principal,  Sissonville  High  School,  Charleston 

57.  Carlton  A.  Beer,  Principal,  Ashland  High  School,  Ashland 

58.  G.  W.  Carlson,  Principal,  Nathan  Hale  High  School,  West  Allis 

59.  R.  G.  Chamberlin,  Principal,  Rufus  King  High  School,  Milwaukee 

60.  D.  T.  John,  Principal,  Kenosha  High  School,  Kenosha 

61.  A.  E.  Westgaard,  Principal,  Pulaski  High  School,  Milwaukee 

62.  E.  D.  Weyant,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sunrise 


REVIEWING  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  SCHOOLS 

G.  D.  Scott,  Wisconsin,  Chairman 

H.  C.  Wampler,  Indiana,  Assistant  Chairman 

1.  W.  W.  Baker,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newport 

2.  Wayne  Bruton,  Superintendent,  Montrose  County  High  School  System, 

Montrose 

3.  S.  Clay  Coy,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Westminster 

4.  Victor  D.  Wall,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield 

5.  0.  L.  Robinson,  Principal,  Boulder  High  School,  Boulder 

6.  J.  A.  Mason,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Effingham  High  School,  Effingham 

7.  Melvin  McCaleb,  Superintendent,  Rushville  Community  High  School, 

Rushville 

8.  C.  R.  Erwin,  Principal,  Crown  Point  High  School,  Crown  Point 

9.  Keith  M.  Henning,  Principal,  Clarinda  High  School,  Clarinda 
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10.  E.  G.  Kelley,  Principal,  Creston  High  School,  Creston 

11.  O.  G.  Pritchard,  Principal,  East  High  School,  Des  Moines 

12.  Franklin  Stone,  Principal,  Keokuk  Senior  High  School,  Keokuk 

13.  Ralph  Eaton,  Principal,  Leoti  High  School,  Leoti 

14.  Joel  Martin,  Principal,  Ellsworth  High  School,  Ellsworth 

15.  W.  E.  Stlrten,  Principal,  Cass  Technical  High  School,  Detroit 

16.  F.  J.  Herda,  Technical  High  School,  St.  Cloud 

17.  H.  J.  Walton,  Principal,  Glenwood  High  School,  Glenwood 

18.  R.  Lee  Martin,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

19.  P.  S.  Remington,  Assistant  Headmaster,  The  Principia,  St.  Louis 

20.  Cyril  H.  Hancock,  Principal,  Great  Falls  High  School,  Great  Falls 

21.  H.  V.  Taylor,  Principal,  Hastings  High  School,  Hastings 

22.  Glen  O.  Ream,  Principal,  Albuquerque  High  School,  Albuquerque 

23.  Adelino  Sanchez,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Belen 

24.  Merle  Ward,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Valley  City 

25.  B.  S.  Bradbury,  Principal,  Wyoming  High  School,  Wyoming 

26.  A.  0.  H.  Setzepfandt,  Principal,  Will  Rogers  High  School,  Tulsa 

27.  Cleu  C.  Warriner,  Principal,  Okmulgee  High  School,  Okmulgee 

28.  F.  A.  Strand,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Madison 

29.  Chalmer  A.  Ault,  Principal,  Buckhannon-Upshur  High  School,  Buckhannon 

30.  H.  O.  Borgen,  Principal,  Neenah  High  School,  Neenah 

31.  W.  L.  Evenson,  Principal,  West  Bend  High  School,  West  Bend 

32.  F.  N.  Johnston,  Principal,  Beloit  Senior  High  School,  Beloit 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS  TO  BE  WARNED  AND  ADVISED 
L.  A.  Van  Dyke,  Iowa,  Chairman 


1.  O.  K.  Garretson,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson 

2.  M.  R.  Owens,  State  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock 

3.  Stephen  A.  Romine,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

4.  L.  B.  Fisher,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

5.  Wilson  H.  Ivins,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

6.  L.  A.  Van  Dyke,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 

7.  Ralph  Stinson,  State  Department  of  Education,  Topeka 

8.  Edgar  G.  Johnston,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

9.  E.  M.  Weltzin,  State  Department  of  Education,  St.  Paul 

10.  John  Ruff,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 

11.  A.  O.  Gullidge,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Helena 

12.  G.  W.  Rosenlof,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

13.  E.  H.  Fixley,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque 

14.  Richard  K.  Klein,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Bismarck 

15.  D.  H.  Eikenberry,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 

16.  J.  Standifer  Keas,  State  Department  of  Education,  Oklahoma  City 

17.  A.  A.  Thomspon,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Pierre 

18.  A.  J.  Gibson,  State  Department  of  Education,  Charleston 

19.  Glen  G.  Eye,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

20.  L.  R.  Kilzer,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 
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REVIEWING  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS  TO  BE  WITHDRAWN  AND  DROPPED 


Howard  A.  Latta,  Missouri,  Chairman 
C.  L.  Bird,  Arkansas,  Assistant  Chairman 

1.  Sturgeon  Cromer,  Superintendent,  Flagstaff  Public  Schools,  Flagstaff  Arizona 

2.  James  B.  Abraham,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lonoke  Arkansas 

3.  J.  F.  Wahl,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Helena  Arkansas 

4.  W.  F.  Chollar,  Superintendent,  Hayden  Public  Schools,  Hayden  Colorado 

5.  Reverend  Leyden,  Archdiocesan  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver  Colorado 

6.  P.  C.  Kurtz,  Principal,  Bloomington  High  School,  Bloomington  Illinois 

7.  Fred  McDavtd,  Principal,  Hillsboro  Community  High  School,  Hillsboro  Illinois 

8.  C.  E.  Hinshaw,  Principal,  Kokomo  High  School,  Kokomo  Indiana 
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9.  Sister  Marie  Celine,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  South  Bend 

10.  J.  P.  Street,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Des  Moines 

11.  R.  E.  Custer,  State  Department  of  Education,  Topeka 

12.  Sid  Moore,  Principal,  Plainview  High  School,  Wichita 

13.  Gladys  Saur,  Principal,  Godwin  Heights  High  School,  Grand  Rapids 

14.  J.  M.  Trytten,  Principal,  University  High  School,  Ann  Arbor 

15.  Reverend  R.  J,  Connole,  Superintendent,  St.  Paul  Diocese,  St.  Paul 

16.  Gerald  Munday,  Dean,  Moberly  Junior  College,  Moberly 

17.  L.  H.  Ungles,  Dean,  Wentworth  Military  Academy,  Lexington 

18.  D.  H.  Beary,  Principal,  Missoula  County  High  School,  Missoula 

19.  Roy  E.  Nelson,  Principal,  Alliance  High  School,  Alliance 

20.  C.  W.  Leifur,  Principal,  Bismarck  High  School,  Bismarck 

21.  W.  L.  Neff,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mandan 

22.  E.  E.  Morley,  Principal,  Cleveland  Heights  High  School,  Cleveland  Heights 

23.  G.  G.  Bell,  Principal,  Huron  High  School,  Huron 

24.  M.  F.  Coddington,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Centerville 

25.  Paul  N.  Musgrave,  Principal,  Marshall  High  School,  Huntington 

26.  Edward  Austin,  Principal,  Burlington  High  School,  Burlington 

27.  A.  G.  Bostad,  Principal,  N.  P.  Jacobs  High  School,  Stevens  Point 


Chairmen  of  the  reviewing  commit¬ 
tees  met  at  8  to  prepare  reports  for  re¬ 
view,  and  members  of  the  various 
committees  at  8:30  on  Tuesday,  March 
9.  The  Committees  were  in  continuous 
session  throughout  the  day,  completing 
their  work  at  4  o’clock,  at  which  time 
the  chairmen  of  the  several  reviewing 
committees  and  the  20  state  chairmen 
met  to  iron  out  protests  or  questions  on 
interpretation  of  policies. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING  GENERAL 
SESSION 

The  first  general  session  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  held  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Ralph  Stinson,  High 
School  Supervisor,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Topeka,  Kansas,  and 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  presiding.  The 
theme  chosen  was  “The  Role  of  the 
Secondary  School  in  American  Democ¬ 
racy.”  Speakers  had  been  chosen  to 
present  various  facets  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  secondary  school  for  ap¬ 
propriate  education  for  American 
youth: 

“The  Challenge  of  Present-Day  Living  to  the 
Secondary  School,”  Robert  S.  Gilchrist 
“Living  and  Learning  in  a  Modern  High  School,” 
Francis  W.  Brown 

“Developing  a  Community  School  in  Flood- 
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wood,”  L.  E.  Harris 

“Shaping  the  Curriculum  of  Youth,”  Paul  R. 
Pierce 

“Initiating  Creative  Curriculum  Development,” 
Miles  Carey 

“Creative  Leadership  for  Modern  Youth,”  Paul 
J.  Misner 

It  is  expected  that  these  addresses 
will  be  published  in  successive  issues  of 
the  Quarterly. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Commission  held  two  business 
meetings,  one  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  the  final  meeting  on  Thursday 
morning,  with  Chairman  Charles  W. 
Boardman,  University  of  Minnesota, 
presiding.  Chairman  Boardman  an¬ 
nounced  at  this  time  the  membership 
of  the  nominating  committee,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mr.  J.  Andrew  Holley,  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  Chairman;  Mr. 
E.  E.  Morley,  High  School  Principal, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio;  Mr.  H.  D. 
Trimble,  High  School  Visitor  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

The  Chairman  then  called  for  the 
report  of  the  Secretary.  This  report 
summarized  the  activities  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  throughout 
the  year  and  served  as  a  report  to  the 
membership  on  the  conduct  of  Com- 
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mission  business.  (The  report  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  Section  II  of  the  Proceed¬ 
ings.) 

Then  two  projects  in  which  the 
North  Central  Association  has  special 
interest  were  reported:  Professor 
George  E.  Carrothers  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  one  of  the  five  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  North  Central  Association, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of 
Secondary  School  Standards,  reported 
on  the  present  activities  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  plans  for  revision  of  the 
Evaluative  Criteria.  Dr.  Carrother’s 
report  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of 
the  Quarterly.  The  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  movement  for  improved 
methods  of  accrediting  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Cooperative  Study 
of  Secondary  School  Standards. 

The  other  special  report  was  one 
given  by  Mr.  Maurice  Ahrens,  Director 
of  Instruction,  Denver,  Colorado,  on  an 
experimental  study  of  length  of  labora¬ 
tory  periods  which  was  authorized  by 
the  Commission  several  years  ago.  The 
Denver  experiment  provided  for  the 
teaching  of  high  school  science  in  5 
regular  class  periods  a  week  rather  than 
in  7  periods  as  had  been  the  previous 
practice  or  in  double  class  periods.  Mr. 
Ahrens  reported  on  the  planning  which 
had  preceded  the  initiation  of  this 
experiment,  satisfactory  achievement 
as  shown  by  test  results,  and  value 
which  the  member  schools  feel  have 
been  achieved  under  this  plan. 

The  final  business  of  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  session  was  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Report 
Form.  In  the  absence  of  Chairman 
Franzen,  who  was  in  Germany  on  an 
educational  mission  for  the  United 
States  Army,  the  report  was  given  by 
acting-chairman,  M.  R.  Owens.  Mr. 
Owens  pointed  out  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  report  form  to  reflect  the 


purposes  and  scope  of  the  new  criteria 
is  a  difficult  problem.  The  committee 
held  two  3  day  meetings  and  has 
planned  a  final  3  day  session  for  early 
June,  at  which  time  it  is  hoped  to  have 
the  report  ready  for  the  printer.  The 
procedure  called  for  by  the  committee 
for  the  new  report  includes: 

x.  A  brief  annual  report  covering  the  regulations 

2.  A  brief  annual  report  in  check  list  form  on 
the  5  criteria 

3.  A  form  to  permit  extensive  study  of  one  cri¬ 
terion  each  year — copy  to  be  made  available  to 
schools  a  year  in  advance  so  that  the  entire  stall 
might  be  involved  in  the  study  of  the  particular 
criterion  chosen  for  that  year’s  study. 

THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

The  second  session  of  the  business 
meeting  of  the  Commission  opened  at 
9  o’clock  Thursday  morning.  The  first 
item  of  business  taken  up  was  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  two  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.* 

Two  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Administrative  Committee  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Beck  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  first  amendment  had  to  do 
with  the  method  of  election  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission:  Article 
III,  Section  1 — “The  Secretary  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  and  shall  serve  until  his  succes¬ 
sor  is  elected  and  installed.” 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  for  continuity  in  the  secretary¬ 
ship  in  case  of  a  resignation  during  the 
period  between  annual  meetings  and  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  selection 
with  the  Administrative  Committee  for 
whom  the  Secretary  acts  as  executive 
officer.  The  motion  to  adopt  was  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  unanimously. 

The  second  amendment,  proposed 
revision  of  Article  II,  Section  4,  of  the 

*  This  refers  to  the  procedures  governing  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  not  to  the  Policies, 
Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of 
Secondary  Schools. 
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Rules  and  Procedures,  dealing  with  the 
appointment  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
State  Committees  came  from  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  as  a  request 
from  the  Conference  of  State  Chairmen 
which  met  in  November.  The  article  in 
question  is  somewhat  long,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  many 
members  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
wording  of  the  present  form  or  of  the 
form  proposed.  On  motion  of  Mr.  J. 
Standifer  Keas,  duly  seconded  and 
passed,  action  on  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  was  postponed  one  year. 

The  chairman  discussed  briefly  the 
concern  evidenced  in  some  states  for  a 
more  satisfactory  method  of  accredit¬ 
ing  junior  colleges.  Out  of  this  joint 
meeting  came  the  proposal  for  a  com¬ 
mittee,  representative  of  the  two  Com¬ 
missions,  to  carry  on  a  thorough-going 
study  of  the  status  of  the  junior  college 
in  North  Central  territory. 

The  revised  edition  of  the  Policies, 
Regulations  and  Criteria  for  the  Ap¬ 
proval  of  Secondary  Schools  was  then 
presented  for  action  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  This  proposal  has  been  under 
consideration  by  the  Commission  for 
several  years  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  two  referenda  to  member  schools. 
The  vote  of  schools  for  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  revision  was  reported  as 
2,305  for  and  80  against. 

Mr.  George  Manning,  Chairman  of 
the  Contest  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals,  proposed  a  modification  of  cri¬ 
terion  4-F  having  to  do  with  contests. 
Motion  was  made  for  adoption.  The 
motion  was  lost  for  want  of  a  second, 
but  on  motion  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Van  Dyke, 
of  Iowa,  duly  seconded,  the  chairman 
of  the  Commission  was  directed  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee,  representative  of 
the  commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
to  make  recommendations  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  interscholastic  contests  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  Commission  at  the  next 


annual  meeting.  This  motion  was 
passed. 

On  the  motion  duly  made  and  sec¬ 
onded  the  new  statement  of  Policies, 
Regulations  and  Criteria  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Owen  Emmons,  for  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Committee,  then  presented 
the  following  resolution: 

“The  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  publication  “Outstanding  Stu¬ 
dents  in  American  High  Schools.”  The 
Commission  wishes  to  go  on  record  in 
opposition  to  such  a  publication  as  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  philosophy  of  education  to  which 
schools  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  are  committed.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Richard  K.  Klein, 
of  North  Dakota,  duly  seconded,  the 
Commission  voted  to  continue  for 
another  year  the  category  of  “qualified 
approval.” 

Attention  was  then  directed  to  the 
financial  problems  of  the  Commission, 
particularly  the  increased  responsi¬ 
bility  of  State  Committees  with  the 
implementation  of  the  new  Criteria.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  it  was  desirable 
to  have  state  conferences,  a  larger 
number  of  state  committee  meetings, 
and  that  the  amount  of  printing  would 
be  greatly  increased.  In  order  to  carry 
out  these  and  other  responsibilities  ef¬ 
fectively  the  Commission  would  need 
to  have  more  funds.  Since  the  budget  of 
the  Association  is  already  heavily  bur¬ 
dened  by  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  three  Commissions  and  the  other 
activities  of  the  Association,  it  is 
evident  that  increased  funds  for  the 
Secondary  Commission  could  come 
only  through  an  additional  increase  in 
dues.  On  motion  of  M.  R.  Owens,  of 
Arkansas,  duly  seconded,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  went  on  record  as  recommending 
to  the  Executive  Committee  the  in¬ 
crease  of  dues  for  member  secondary 
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schools  to  $10.  The  motion  was  carried. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Mr. 
J.  Andrew  Holley,  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee,  who  placed  in 
nomination: 

Dr.  M.  R.  Owens,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission 

Mr.  M.  C.  Gallagher,  Vice-chairman 
of  the  Commission 
For  the  Administrative  Committee: 
Mr.  Earl  R.  Sifert — -1952  Term 
Mr.  Howard  A.  Latta— 1949  Term, 
(to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  M. 
R.  Owens) 

For  the  Class-at-Large  of  1951: 

Mr.  C.  L.  Bird 
Mr.  A.  C.  Cross 
Mr.  Scott  H.  Davis 
Mr.  F.  J.  Herda 
Mr.  Leonard  Loos 
Mr.  Karl  F.  Winchell 
For  the  vacancy  in  the  Class  of  1950: 
Father  R.  B.  Fink 
At  this  point  the  Commission  went 
into  Executive  Session  to  hear  reports 
of  the  various  Reviewing  Committees. 
Reports  of  the  Reviewing  Committees 
were  approved  with  minor  modifica¬ 
tions. 

When  a  call  for  nominations  from  the 
floor  produced  no  additional  candi¬ 
dates,  a  motion  was  made,  seconded, 
and  passed  that  the  Secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for 
the  nominees  presented  by  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee.  Following  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  new  chairman  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  at  12:15. 

THURSDAY  EVENING  SESSION 

The  traditional  Thursday  evening 
meeting  of  high  school  principals  filled 
the  Red  Lacquer  Room  to  overflowing. 
Under  the  moderatorship  of  Dr.  Herold 
C.  Hunt,  Superintendent  of  Chicago 
schools,  a  group  of  distinguished 
speakers  discussed  the  problem:  “What 
Are  Five  Modifications  or  Changes  in 
Present  Practices  That  Would  Make 


Today’s  High  School  a  More  Effective 
Instrumentality  for  Serving  Youth  of 
Secondary  School  Age?” 

Participants  in  this  discussion  were: 

Panel  of  Professors  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation 

Harl  R.  Douglass,  University  of 
Colorado,  Chairman 
Harold  Hand,  University  of  Illinois 
L.  A.  Van  Dyke,  University  of  Iowa 

Panel  of  High  School  Principals 

Glen  G.  Eye,  Wisconsin  High  School, 
Chairman 

J.  G.  Bryan,  Director  of  Secondary 
Education,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Matthew  P.  Gaffney,  New  Trier 
Township  High  School 

Panel  of  College  Presidents 

David  D.  Henry,  Wayne  University, 
Chairman 

George  A.  Bowman,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity 

Clyde  E.  Wildman,  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity 

Panel  of  Parents  of  High  School  Pupils 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Damm,  President, 
Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers 

Mrs.  Paul  H.  Douglass 
Mrs.  Leo  Lerner 

II.  REPORT,  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMMITTEE 

It  has  been  customary  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Commission  to  have  a 
report  from  the  secretary  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  which  serves  as  the  active 
agency  of  the  Commission  between 
meetings.  The  past  year  has  been  a 
busy  one  for  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  has  held  three  meetings 
of  its  own  in  addition  to  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  Steering  Committee  of  the 
Commission  on  Research  and  Service 
and  one  with  the  Board  of  Review  of 
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the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities.  In  addition  to  the  activities 
of  the  Administrative  Committee  itself 
there  have  been  three  special  commit¬ 
tees  serving  as  sub-committees  of  the 
Administrative  Committee.  One  served 
as  an  editorial  committee  to  prepare 
the  revision  of  the  Policies,  Regulations 
and  Criteria  for  the  referendum  to 
member  schools.  Another  of  these  has 
had  the  very  important  function  of 
preparing  an  appropriate  report  form 
to  use  when  the  revised  Policies,  Regu¬ 
lations  and  Criteria  shall  go  into  effect. 
The  third  sub-committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  “state 
committee”  for  the  American  De¬ 
pendents  Schools  in  Germany.  It  later 
developed  that  similar  schools  are  be¬ 
ing  organized  in  Japan,  Korea,  Austria 
and  various  other  areas  where  the 
American  military  forces  are  in  charge 
and  some  of  the  schools  in  these  areas 
desire  to  be  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association.  The  committee’s 
functions,  therefore,  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  responsibility  for 
investigating  schools  in  these  areas  de¬ 
siring  accrediting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee  was  held  on  June  26 
and  27,  1947.  Superintendent  Virgil 
Rogers  of  Battle  Creek,  who  had 
served  as  a  representative  of  the  North 
Central  Association  to  visit  the  five 
American  Dependents  Schools  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  connection  with  an  assignment 
for  the  War  Department  there,  pre¬ 
sented  his  impressions.  On  the  basis  of 
his  report,  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  to  the  Executive 
Committee  acceptance  of  the  American 
Dependents  Schools  for  accrediting  by 
the  Association,  subject  to  completion 
and  filing  of  the  annual  report.  This 
recommendation  was  later  adopted  by 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  five 
schools— Berlin,  Frankfurt,  Heidel¬ 
berg,  Erlangen  (changed  to  Nurnberg 


Dependents  School),  and  Munich — be¬ 
came  members  of  the  North  Central 
Association. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  had  to  do  with  hearing  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Marshfield,  Wisconsin 
High  School,  which  had  been  dropped 
from  membership  at  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing.  After  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  involved,  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee  recommended  to  the 
Executive  Committee  that  the  school 
be  Warned,  rather  than  Dropped,  but 
that  it  would  be  expected  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  school  should  carry 
out  a  thorough  survey  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Committee, 
which  should  report  its  findings  to  the 
Commission  at  its  meeting  in  March, 
1948.  Several  other  minor  changes 
from  actions  by  the  Association  were 
recommended  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  request  of  the  Chairmen 
of  the  State  Committees  involved. 

A  major  portion  of  the  meeting  of 
June  27  was  taken  up  with  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  budget.  A  tentative  budget 
had  been  drawn  up  to  a  total  of  $15,- 
972.5°.  In  the  light  of  the  demands  on 
the  Association  and  resources  available 
to  it,  the  budget  was  revised  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Policies 
and  Plans  and,  as  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  provided  a  total 
of  $11,700.00  to  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools.  As  finally  adopted 
the  budget  included  the  following 
items: 


Office  Expense 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Secretarial  Assistance  in  Chicago 
State  Committees 
Administrative  Committees 
Office  of  the  Chairman 
Special  Committee  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Criteria 

Fall  Meeting  of  State  Chairmen 


$  150.00 

2 , 000 . 00 
100.00 
5,800.00 
1 , 000 . 00 
150.00 

500.00 

2,000.00 


Total 


$11,700.00 


The  major  additional  item  provided 
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this  year  was  that  for  the  fall  meeting 
of  the  20  state  chairmen.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  money  would  be  available 
to  expand  the  activities  of  state  com¬ 
mittees  and  to  provide  for  a  series  of 
special  studies  or  other  services  to 
schools  by  the  Commission,  but  these 
had  to  be  postponed. 

On  June  26,  a  joint  conference  was 
held  with  the  Steering  Committee  of 
the  Commission  on  Research  and  Serv¬ 
ice  for  an  exchange  of  information  on 
programs  and  activities  of  the  two 
commissions.  The  secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Research  and  Service 
was  invited  to  attend  the  Conference  of 
State  Chairmen  and  report  to  that 
group  with  special  reference  to  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Commission  which  would 
be  of  special  interest  to  secondary 
schools.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and 
made  a  very  helpful  presentation  at  the 
November  meeting. 

The  Committee  approved  the  “Pro¬ 
posed  Revision  of  the  Policies,  Regula¬ 
tions  and  Criteria”  as  edited  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  composed  of  William  E. 
McVey,  Carl  G.  F.  Franzen  and  the 
secretary.  Provision  was  made  for 
referendum  to  member  schools  on  the 
revision  as  edited.  The  results  of  the 
referendum  were  overwhelmingly  fa¬ 
vorable — For,  2,305;  Against,  80;  Not 
Voting,  660.  In  no  state  was  there  any 
considerable  opposition  to  the  revised 
form. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Fisher,  Chairman  of  the 
Illinois  State  Committee,  reported  for 
the  information  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  on  the  progress  made  in  the 
Chicago  Schools.  His  report  indicated 
reasonable  progress  in  provision  of  a 
politically  independent  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  in  centering  of  administra¬ 
tive  responsibility  for  the  schools  in  the 
office  of  the  superintendent.  He  indi¬ 
cated  that  Dr.  Herold  C.  Hunt  had 
been  employed  to  fill  the  position  and 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Illinois 


State  Committee,  the  progress  made 
justified  restoration  of  the  Chicago 
schools  to  regular  status. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Committee  was  held  in  November. 
It  followed  the  two-day  meeting  of 
state  chairmen  and  acted  upon  a  num¬ 
ber  of  recommendations  from  that 
group. 

The  Committee  heard  progress  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Reviewing  Committee 
for  Dependents  Schools  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Preparation  of  the  New 
Report  Form  and  devoted  a  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  its  time  to  plans  for  the 
annual  meeting. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities  to  discuss  possible 
areas  of  cooperation  between  them 
with  special  reference  to  the  problem  of 
the  junior  college. 

Among  the  recommendations  from 
the  conference  of  state  chairmen  were 
several  calling  for  action  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee.  The  following 
motions  were  adopted: 

A.  That  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  elect  a  cooperating  committee  to 
act  with  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service  on  activities  affecting  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  that  membership 
rotate  on  a  three-year  basis. 

B.  That  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  take  steps  to  explore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  accrediting  junior  high  schools, 
junior  colleges,  vocational  schools 
and/or  those  parts  of  vocational 
schools  which  serve  young  people  of 
secondary  school  age. 

C.  That  the  new  Cooperating  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Research  of  the  Secondary 
Commission  be  asked  to  arrange  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  summer 
schools  by  the  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service  or  to  provide  for  it  by 
some  other  means. 

D.  That  the  Administrative  Com- 
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mittee  recommend  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools  a  change  in 
the  wording  of  Policy  5  beginning  “In 
those  states  having  an  inspector”  .  .  . 
etc.  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  to 
substitute  the  one  sentence  from  the 
constitution,  “The  chairman  of  each 
state  committee  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
in  accordance  with  its  adopted  pro¬ 
cedure,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee.” 

E.  That  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  recommend  to  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  the  following 
procedure  in  the  selection  of  State 
Chairmen:  “that  the  state  chairman  be 
chosen  by  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  from  the  following  cate¬ 
gories:  a  representative  of  the  division 
of  the  state  university  or  the  state  de¬ 
partment  of  public  instruction  espe¬ 
cially  concerned  with  relations  with 
secondary  schools,  or  a  representative 
of  such  other  agency  as  may  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  state.” 

F.  That  the  recommendation  that 
the  Association  be  asked  to  publish  a 
bulletin  similar  to  Pertinent  Facts  for 
wide  distribution  among  the  boards  of 
education  and  the  lay  public  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  and  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  action. 

G.  That  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  recommend  that  the  processes  in 
earning  the  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalency  certificate  on  the  basis  of 
GED  tests  be  referred  to  the  Commis¬ 


sion  on  Research  and  Service  for  study. 

The  chief  business  of  the  Committee 
at  the  meeting  held  on  January  30  in 
conjunction  with  the  meeting  with  the 
Board  of  Review  was  the  election  of  the 
Cooperating  Committee  to  act  with  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Research  and  Service.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  had  been 
asked  to  suggest  individuals  to  serve  on 
the  committee  and  to  send  these  nomi¬ 
nations  to  the  secretary  since  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  be  chosen  by  election  of 
the  Administrative  Committee.  A  total 
of  21  names  was  submitted  with  several 
individuals  suggested  by  more  than  one 
correspondent.  The  list  was  classified 
as  follows : 

State  Chairmen  6 

University  or  College  Professors  6 

High  School  Administrators  9 

It  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  that  Mr.  Boardman  is  the 
logical  choice  for  chairmanship  of  the 
new  committee.  He  was  consequently 
drafted  to  this  position  and  elected  to  a 
three-year  term  on  the  committee.  The 
following  four  individuals  were  elected 
to  complete  the  membership: 

D.  H.  Eikenberry,  State  Chairman,  Ohio 
Stephen  Romine,  State  Chairman,  Colorado 
J.  Andrew  Holley,  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College 
Eugene  Youngert,  Supt.,  Oak  Park  Township 
High  School,  Illinois 

It  was  agreed  that  this  committee  at  its 
first  meeting  should  determine  by  lot 
one  member,  other  than  the  chairman, 
to  serve  a  three-year  term,  two  for  two- 
year  terms,  and  one  for  one-year  term. 
Thereafter,  all  elections  will  be  for 
three  years. 


III.  POLICIES,  REGULATIONS,  AND  CRITERIA 
APPROVAL  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


FOR  THE 


GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 
!•  An  institution  should  be  judged 
upon  the  basis  of  the  total  pattern  it 
presents  as  an  institution  of  its  type. 


While  it  seems  necessary  that  institu¬ 
tions  be  judged  in  terms  of  particular 
characteristics,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  wide  variations  will  appear  in  the 
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degree  of  success  achieved. 

2.  It  should  be  accepted  as  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  procedure  that  deficiency  in  one 
field  may  be  compensated  for  by 
strength  in  other  fields — no  school 
should  be  denied  accreditation  because 
it  fails  to  meet  a  specific  standard  if  its 
total  pattern  of  achievement  is  good. 

3.  A  school  should  be  judged,  in  so 
far  as  is  possible,  in  terms  of  its  own 
philosophy  and  the  purpose  which  it 
serves  in  its  own  community. 

4.  Criteria  should  be  flexible,  and  of 
a  type  that  can  readily  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  changing  conditions.  The  fact 
should  be  recognized  that  individual 
differences  exist  among  schools  and 
among  communities. 

5.  Objective  criteria  should  be  based 
upon  a  sufficient  amount  of  research 
and  experimentation  to  establish  their 
validity  as  measuring  instruments. 

6.  While  it  seems  desirable  that 
criteria  regard  as  basic  certain  charac¬ 
teristics,  such  as  faculty  preparation, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  a 
school,  the  nature  of  the  school  plant, 
the  adequacy  of  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies,  the  quality  of  the  school  library 
and  library  service,  the  condition  of  the 
records,  the  policies  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  financial  status,  the 
teaching  load,  and  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  it  should  be  recognized  that  con¬ 
siderable  divergence  from  normal 
standards  may  occur  in  one  of  these 
characteristics  without  greatly  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  educational  merits  of 
an  institution.  Uniformity  in  every  de¬ 
tail  stifles  educational  experimentation 
and  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  unde¬ 
sirable. 

7.  Criteria,  to  be  of  maximum  value, 
must  be  stimulating  and  conducive  to 
educational  growth;  they  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  facilities  for  continuous  self 
evaluation  and  the  incentive  to  strive 
endlessly  toward  higher  goals  of 
achievement. 


POLICIES 

1.  A  school  which  has  submitted  its 
annual  report  to  the  State  Committee, 
which  is  in  the  highest  class  of  schools 
as  officially  listed  by  the  properly  con¬ 
stituted  educational  authorities  of  the 
state  and  which  has  been  approved 
continuously  for  five  years  shall  not  be 
dropped  without  a  year’s  warning  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  present.  A 
school  which  has  not  been  approved 
continuously  for  five  years  may  be 
dropped  without  warning. 

2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Commission 
to  recommend  the  removal  from  the 
approved  list  of  the  Association  any 
school  which  after  a  year’s  warning 
continues  to  violate  the  same  Regula¬ 
tion  or  Criterion  for  approval  which 
was  violated  the  previous  year.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  this  policy,  however,  may  be 
waived  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
Commission  members  present. 

State  Committees  are  encouraged  to 
advise  a  school  which  has  been  warned 
for  violation  of  a  Regulation  or  a  Cri¬ 
terion  to  submit  to  an  evaluation,  using 
the  Evaluative  Criteria.  This  evaluation 
is  to  be  carried  out  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  State  Committee,  it  will  assist 
in  improving  the  condition  for  which 
the  school  was  warned,  or  in  explaining 
the  extenuating  circumstances  which 
may  justify  a  second  warning,  or  even 
the  discontinuance  of  the  warning. 

3.  Secondary  schools  are  approved 
for  an  indefinite  period.  All  schools  on 
the  approved  list,  however,  shall  sub¬ 
mit  such  reports  as  the  Commission 
may  require.  The  certificate  showing 
that  a  school  is  approved  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  valid  as  long  as  the  school 
meets  the  conditions  for  approval  as 
defined  by  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  and  approved  by  the  As¬ 
sociation. 
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4.  Credits  acquired  through  summer 
session  work,  extension  courses,  cor¬ 
respondence  courses,  or  state  examina¬ 
tions  will  be  accepted  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  counting  toward  the 
preparation  of  the  teacher,  if  such 
credits  are  accepted  by  an  approved 
institution  of  higher  education. 

The  Association  recognizes  that 
credit  established  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  in  A  Guide  to  the 
Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences 
in  the  Armed  Services  is  sound.  Such 
credit  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
preparation  of  the  teacher,  when  ac¬ 
cepted  by  an  approved  institution  of 
higher  education. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  is  the  official  agent  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  approved  schools  of 
the  state  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools.  He  is 
responsible  to  the  Commission  for  the 
distribution,  collection  and  filing  of  all 
reports,  and  for  such  other  duties  as  the 
Association  may  direct.  In  those  states 
having  an  inspector  of  schools  or  other 
person  with  similar  duties  appointed  by 
the  state  university,  such  person  shall 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Commit¬ 
tee.  In  those  states  where  there  is  no 
such  official  appointed  by  the  state 
university,  the  inspector  of  schools  or 
other  person  having  similar  duties  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  or  state  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  shall  be  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Committee.  In  all 
other  states,  the  Chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  is  elected  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  an  indefinite  term  on  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

6.  The  interim  authority  for  inter¬ 
preting  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Cri¬ 
teria  for  the  approval  of  secondary 
schools  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

7-  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Association 
to  warn  high  schools  for  violation  of  the 


conditions  for  eligibility  to  the  ap¬ 
proved  list  of  the  Association  and  to 
drop  from  this  list  any  high  school 
which  violates  the  same  Regulation  or 
Criterion  during  consecutive  years. 
High  schools  also  may  be  warned  or 
dropped  whenever  it  becomes  evident 
that  they  frequently  violate  conditions 
for  eligibility  to  the  approved  list.  In 
the  case  of  a  minor  violation,  the  As¬ 
sociation  may  instruct  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  to  advise  the  school  concerned. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Association  not 
to  take  an  action  which  is  different 
from  that  recommended  by  the  State 
Committee  without  first  notifying  the 
committee  of  the  state  concerned. 

State  Committees  are  encouraged  to 
advise  a  school  which  has  been  warned 
for  violation  of  a  Regulation  or  a  Cri¬ 
terion  to  submit  to  an  evaluation,  using 
the  Evaluative  Criteria.  (See  Policy  2.) 

8.  In  the  case  of  individual  schools 
of  any  state,  reasonable  deviations 
from  Regulations  and  Criteria  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Commission  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Association  when  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  State  Committee. 
Such  recommendations  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  substantial  evidence  showing 
that  these  deviations  are  justifiable. 

No  school  should  be  denied  approval 
if  it  fails  to  meet  fully  all  Criteria  and 
Regulations,  provided  its  total  educa¬ 
tional  pattern  is  good,  as  revealed  by 
the  results  of  a  competent  survey  or 
other  evidence.  Policy  8  also  applies  to 
new  schools  seeking  admission.  State 
Committees  and  Reviewing  Commit¬ 
tees  are  justified  in  expecting  closer  ad¬ 
herence  to  published  Regulations  and 
Criteria  in  the  case  of  new  schools. 
Special  attention,  however,  shall  be 
given  to  the  reports  of  State  Commit¬ 
tees  which  have  used  the  Evaluative 
Criteria  as  one  of  the  steps  to  be  taken 
by  new  schools  in  making  their  appli¬ 
cations  for  admission.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  State  Committees  ask 
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each  prospective  new  school  to  carry 
out  at  least  a  self  evaluation  using  the 
Evaluative  Criteria.  Such  schools  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  the  full  Coopera¬ 
tive  Study  procedure,  supplemented  by 
a  review  of  the  self  evaluation  by  a 
visiting  committee  or  by  the  State 
Committee. 

The  conditions  for  eligibility  to  the 
approved  list  of  the  Association  are  in¬ 
cluded  under  two  separate  classifica¬ 
tions  : 

A.  Regulations. 

B.  Criteria  for  the  Evaluation  of 

Secondary  Schools. 

REGULATIONS 

Regulations  are  those  yardsticks 
which  serve  to  assist  schools  which  are 
members  of  the  Association  with  defi¬ 
nite  guidance  as  to  the  necessary 
minima  to  be  observed.  In  other  words, 
regulations  are  floors  below  which  there 
seems  to  be  agreement  that  schools 
may  not  fall  and  still  be  of  the  type 
that  should  be  considered  good  schools 
according  to  the  Association’s  Criteria. 

1.  The  Annual  Report  Blank. — The 
Association  is  under  no  obligation  to 
consider  a  school  for  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval  unless  the  annual  report  blank 
has  been  properly  and  completely  filled 
out  as  of  October  one  and  placed  on  file 
with  the  State  Chairman  not  later  than 
November  fifteen. 

2.  Organization  of  the  School. — A 
secondary  school  shall  base  its  report 
on  all  grades  included  in  its  organiza¬ 
tion.1 

3.  Qualifications  of  Staff  Members } 
(a)  Instructional  Staff;  General  Prepa¬ 
ration. — All  members  of  the  instruc- 

1  A  six-year  high  school  may,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  State  Committee,  report  upon  the 
upper  three  years  of  the  school. 

2  Except  where  specifically  stated  (as  in  the 
case  of  library  personnel),  requirements  pertain¬ 
ing  to  staff  preparation  are  not  retroactive  and 
do  not  invalidate  the  qualification  of  a  staff 
member  who  was  fully  qualified  under  the  stand¬ 
ards  applicable  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  his  present  position. 


tional  staff  possess  a  Bachelor’s  degree 
from  an  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  approved  by  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  or  from  an  institution 
of  equal  standing.  (Exceptions  may  be 
made  when  recommended  by  the  State 
Committee  in  the  case  of  teachers  of 
trades  who  are  legally  qualified  to 
teach  in  the  state  and  who  have  had  the 
apprenticeship  training  required  in 
their  respective  trades.) 

Graduates  of  colleges  not  recognized 
by  the  North  Central  Association  nor 
by  any  other  regional  accrediting 
agency  may  become  eligible  to  teach  in 
a  secondary  school  accredited  by  the 
Association  by  being  admitted  to 
graduate  standing  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education  accredited  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  or  by  any  other  regional  ac¬ 
crediting  agency,  and  by  completing 
successfully  not  less  than  six  semester 
hours  of  graduate  work.  This  part  of 
the  Regulation  is  not  to  apply  to 
graduates  of  non-accredited  colleges 
who  desire  to  teach  in  the  state  in 
which  they  were  graduated,  when  ap¬ 
proved  individually  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  State  Committee. 

Teachers  in  school  systems  having 
two  or  more  high  schools,  who  are 
transferred  by  the  administrative  of¬ 
ficer  from  one  school  to  another,  and 
who,  though  not  fully  qualified,  have 
been  accepted  previously  by  the  As¬ 
sociation,  when  they  teach  the  same 
subjects  in  a  new  school  as  they  were 
teaching  in  their  former  position,  shall 
be  accepted  by  the  Association  as 
properly  qualified  teachers,  provided 
that  the  system  encourages  teachers 
who  are  not  fully  qualified  to  continue 
their  educational  preparation,  and  that 
evidence  exists  that  progress  is  being 
made.3 

3  In  the  case  of  church  schools,  “school  system” 
is  taken  to  mean  a  group  of  schools  under  the 
central  administrative  control  of  a  particular 
religious  order. 
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Professional  Preparation. — The  mini¬ 
mum  professional  preparation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  instructional 
staff  is  fifteen  semester  hours  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  a  teacher  whose 
professional  preparation  consists  of  less 
than  fifteen  semester  hours,  the  State 
Committee  shall  have  power  to  waive 
this  Regulation  if,  in  its  judgment,  the 
teacher  is  otherwise  highly  qualified 
and  is  doing  clearly  superior  work. 

Preparation  in  Teaching  Areas. — 
Adequate  preparation  in  teaching  fields 
and  areas  is  defined  as  that  which 
meets  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
state  in  which  the  school  is  located  and 
also  any  special  requirements  set  up  by 
legally  constituted  educational  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  state,  provided,  however, 
that  the  minimum  preparation  is 
fifteen  semester  hours  at  the  college 
level  in  any  one  of  the  following  areas: 
language  arts,  a  foreign  language,  social 
studies,  science,  mathematics,  business, 
health  and  physical  education,  music, 
art,  home  economics,  agriculture,  and 
industrial  arts,  and  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  in  each  subject  taught.4  In  the 
case  of  a  teacher  who  devotes  a  minor 
fraction  of  his  time  to  the  teaching  of  a 
particular  subject,  a  reasonable  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  minimum  preparation 
may  be  accepted  when  approved  by  the 
State  Committee. 

In  the  case  of  unified  courses  which 
draw  their  subject  matter  from  two  or 
more  teaching  fields,  the  minimum 
preparation  expected  will  be  twenty 
semester  hours  on  the  college  level,  ap¬ 
propriately  distributed  among  the 
teaching  fields  concerned. 

Each  State  Committee  will  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  the  requirements  of 
the  properly  constituted  educational 

4  Deductions  in  mathematics  or  in  any  one 
foreign  language  may  be  allowed  to  the  extent 
of  two  semester  hours  for  each  unit  earned  in 
high  school,  not  to  exceed  a  total  deduction  of  six 
semester  hours. 


authorities  of  the  state  pertaining  to 
the  preparation  of  teachers  in  subject 
fields  and  areas. 

Records  of  Teachers’  Preparation. — 
An  official  transcript  or  a  certified  copy 
of  the  college  preparation  of  each 
teacher  is  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
administrative  head  of  the  school  or 
school  system.  All  information  sub¬ 
mitted  on  the  annual  report  blank 
which  pertains  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  is  secured  from  such  official 
records.  An  official  transcript  is  the 
institutional  credit  record  signed  by  the 
registering  officer  of  the  higher  institu¬ 
tion  certifying  the  credits.  Its  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  State  Chairman  for  evalua¬ 
tion  may  be  required.  A  certified  copy 
of  the  transcript  may  be  accepted. 

(b)  The  Library  Staff;5  The  Librar¬ 
ian. — In  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
500  or  more  pupils,  the  librarian  is  a 
full-time  librarian.  In  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  200-499  pupils,  the  librar¬ 
ian  may  be  a  full-time  librarian,  a 
study-hall  librarian,  or  a  teacher-librar¬ 
ian;  at  least  half  the  time  of  the 
teacher-librarian  is  devoted  to  the 
library.  In  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  less  than  200  pupils,  at  least  two 
periods  a  day  of  the  teacher-librarian’s 
time  are  devoted  to  the  library. 

Professional  Preparation. — The  li¬ 
brarian  meets  the  requirements  of 
Regulation  3A  (1)  and  (2).  In  a  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  500  or  more 
pupils,  the  librarian  has  completed  a 
minimum  of  24  semester  hours  of  li¬ 
brary  science.  In  a  school  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  200-499  pupils,  the  li¬ 
brarian  has  completed  a  minimum  of 
16  semester  hours  of  library  science.  In 
a  school  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than 
200  pupils,  the  librarian  has  completed 
a  minimum  of  6  semester  hours  in  li¬ 
brary  science. 

s  Regulation  3(B)  shall  be  in  force  upon  adop¬ 
tion,  but  exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  State 
Committee  until  the  school  year  1955-56. 
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The  work  in  library  science  includes 
such  courses  as  the  following:  school 
library  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion,  cataloging  and  classification,  book 
selection  and  acquisition  with  emphasis 
on  the  reading  and  needs  of  adoles¬ 
cents,  reference  material,  and  general 
bibliography. 

Assistants. — Provision  is  made  for  an 
adequate  number  of  assistants  to  the 
librarian,  either  as  assistant-librarians 
or  as  pupil-librarians. 

_  (c)  Other  Professional  Staff. — (phy¬ 
sician,  dentist,  nurse,  psychiatrist,  psy¬ 
chologist).  Members  of  the  non-instruc- 
tional  professional  staff  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  state  in  which  the 
school  is  located. 

(d)  Clerical  Staff. — Adequate  cleri¬ 
cal  assistance  is  provided.  The  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  such  personnel  include,  as  a 
minimum,  high  school  graduation  and 
preparation  in  office  practice. 

(e)  Custodial  Staff. — The  members 
of  the  custodial  staff  meet  the  state  re¬ 
quirements  pertaining  to  their  training 
and  employment. 

4.  Administrative  Staff;  (a)  The 
Principal. — The  principal  or  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  head  of  the  secondary 
school  has  had  at  least  two  years  of 
teaching  experience  and  possesses  as  a 
minimum  a  Master’s  degree  from  an 
institution  of  higher  education  qualified 
to  offer  graduate  work.  His  preparation 
in  school  administration  and  super¬ 
vision  includes  an  appropriate  distribu¬ 
tion  of  graduate  work  covering  those 
phases  of  the  school  administrator’s 
work  which  are  professional  in  charac¬ 
ter,  such  as  secondary  school  adminis¬ 
tration,  curriculum  making,  the  super¬ 
vision  of  instruction,  methods  of 
teaching,  philosophy  of  education, 
history  of  education,  pupil  activities, 
guidance,  health  and  safety,  vocational 
education,  personnel  records  and  re¬ 
ports,  and  school  finance.  Anyone  who 
holds  the  title  of  principal  meets  the 


foregoing  requirements. 

(b)  The  Superintendent. — The  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  or  the  administra¬ 
tive  head  of  the  school  system  has  the 
teaching  experience  and  professional 
preparation  described  in  Regulation 
4A. 

(c)  Supervisory  and  Guidance  As- 
sistants. — Any  member  of  the  faculty 
who  assists  the  administrative  head  of 
the  school  in  the  supervision  of  instruc¬ 
tion  possesses,  as  a  minimum,  the  re¬ 
quirements  specified  in  Regulation  3A 
(1)  and  (2),  and,  in  addition,  an  ap¬ 
propriate  distribution  of  graduate  work 
in  such  fields  as  the  supervision  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  secondary  school, 
personnel  and  guidance,  methods  of 
teaching,  educational  psychology,  and 
philosophy  of  education. 

5-  Length  of  School  Year. — The  min¬ 
imum  length  of  the  school  year  is 
thirty-six  weeks,  180  days,  with  a 
minimum  of  172  days  of  classes  actu¬ 
ally  in  session. 

6.  Length  of  Class  Period. — (a)  A 
school  may  elect  to  conduct  classes  on 
the  short  period  basis,  the  long  period 
basis,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  The 
minimum  length  of  the  short  class 
period  for  one  unit  of  credit  is  defined 
as  40  minutes,  exclusive  of  all  time  used 
in  the  changing  of  classes  or  teachers, 
five  times  a  week  for  thirty-six  weeks, 
or  180  days.  Under  this  plan,  two  class 
periods  necessitating  little  or  no  prep¬ 
aration  outside  of  class  are  considered 
as  equivalent  to  one  period  of  prepared 
class  work. 

(b)  The  length  of  the  laboratory  or 
long  class  period,  for  one  unit  of  credit 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Regulation, 
is  defined  as  a  minimum  of  55  minutes 
exclusive  of  all  time  used  for  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  classes  or  teachers.  Under  the 
long  period  plan,  directed  study  may  be 
substituted  for  the  outside  preparation 
required  for  the  short  period  class. 
Under  the  short  or  the  long  period 
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plan,  however,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
outside  or  independent  study  by  pupils 
in  accordance  with  their  abilities  is 
encouraged. 

7.  Requirements  for  Graduation. — (a) 
A  three-year  senior  high  school  re¬ 
quires  a  minimum  of  twelve  units,  or 
120  semester  hours,  for  graduation. 
Four-year  senior  high  schools  require 
a  minimum  of  sixteen  units,  or  160  sem¬ 
ester  hours,  for  graduation.  Six-year 
high  schools  require  a  minimum  of 
twelve  units,  or  120  semester  hours, 
earned  in  the  upper  three  years.  (See 
Regulation  2.) 

(b)  A  semester  hour  is  defined  as  the 
amount  of  credit  granted  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  course  covering  one  se¬ 
mester  and  which  consists  of  one  class 
period  weekly,  as  defined  in  Regulation 
6. 

(c)  In  order  to  permit  variation  from 
the  foregoing  definitions  of  a  quantita¬ 
tive  unit  of  credit  based  upon  time 
element  and  to  stimulate  improved 
standards  of  scholarship,  the  school 
may  elect  to  grant  credit  on  a  qualita¬ 
tive  basis.  School  authorities,  there¬ 
fore,  are  encouraged  to  determine  credit 
through  the  use  of  approved  end-of- 
course  tests.  These  tests  measure  the 
achievement  ordinarily  required  for 
credit  in  a  one  or  two  semester  course. 
Any  supplementary  evidence  which 
may  be  considered  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able  to  establish  the  validity  of  such 
credit  may  be  required. 

(d)  State  Committees  are  empow¬ 
ered  to  approve  this  plan  for  those 
schools  wishing  to  adopt  it,  provided 
the  school  has  personnel  trained  for  the 
administration  of  such  testing  program. 
The  scores  of  such  tests  may  be  used 
for  the  transfer  of  credit  to  other 
schools  and  to  colleges. 

(e)  Tests  may  be  used  to  classify 
individuals  entering  school  with  educa¬ 
tional  experience  for  which  regular 
transcripts  of  credit  are  not  available. 


Each  individual  thus  tested  is  placed 
in  the  educational  courses  best  suited 
to  his  needs. 

8.  Size  of  School. — An  approved 
school  employs,  as  a  minimum,  a 
number  of  teachers  whose  full-time 
equivalency  is  one  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  years  in  the  organization 
of  the  school. 

9.  The  Pupil  Load. — In  order  to 
protect  the  social  as  well  as  the  intel¬ 
lectual  maturity  of  the  pupil,  it  is 
advisable  that  he  have  four  years’ 
experience  in  a  four-year  high  school 
or  three  years’  experience  in  a  three- 
year  high  school  in  order  to  graduate.6 
In  exceptional  cases,  pupils  may  be 
allowed  to  graduate  in  less  than  the 
time  specified  above,  provided  that 
adequate  guidance  procedures  have 
been  followed. 

10.  The  Teaching  Load. — In  deter¬ 
mining  the  teaching  load,  consideration 
is  given  to  the  following  components: 
the  number  of  periods  of  class  teaching, 
the  number  of  different  preparations, 
study  hall  duty,  class  size,  total  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  taught  daily,  the  demands 
made  in  the  way  of  any  guidance  and 
supervisory  activities,  and  the  duties 
involved  in  the  sponsorship  of  pupil 
activities.  Due  allowance  is  made  in 
computing  the  teacher  load  for  special 
assignments  to  committee  work  whose 
purpose  is  to  improve  any  phase  of  the 
school  program.  The  desirable  maxi¬ 
mum  equivalency  of  a  combination  of 
such  duties  is  six  periods  daily  for  the 
short  period  schedule,  and  five  periods 
daily  for  the  lengthened  period  sched¬ 
ule.  A  teaching  load  in  excess  of  seven 
periods  daily,  including  study  hall 
assignments,  for  the  short  period  sched¬ 
ule  and  six  periods  daily,  including 
study  hall  assignments,  for  the  length¬ 
ened  period  schedule  is  considered  a 

6  If  the  school  has  a  summer  session,  the  time 
spent  may  be  counted  as  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  school  year. 
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violation  of  this  Regulation.  The  total 
teaching  load  is  not  excessive  and  is 
distributed  equitably  among  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff.7 

11.  Library  Expenditures. — (a)  That 
part  of  the  annual  secondary  school 
budget  devoted  to  library  expenditures 
varies  according  to  the  size  of  the 
school,  the  smaller  the  school,  the 
greater  the  pupil  per  capita  expendi¬ 
ture.  A  minimum  amount  of  $200.00 
is  expended  annually  in  each  secondary 
school  for  the  purchase  of  library  books, 
periodicals,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
vertical  file  materials,  and  supplies. 

(b)  The  budget  is  planned  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  library  needs  as  shown 
by  the  annual  library  inventory  and 
in  accordance  with  the  school’s  objec¬ 
tives  for  library  service.  The  following 
scale  of  annual  expenditures  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  guide. 

Schools  with  an  enrollment  of  1000 
or  more  pupils  expend  approximately 
50  cents  per  pupil. 

Schools  with  an  enrollment  of  500 
to  999  pupils  expend  approximately 
75  cents  per  pupil. 

Schools  with  an  enrollment  of  200 
to  499  pupils  expend  approximately 
$1.00  per  pupil. 

Schools  with  an  enrollment  of  less 
than  200  pupils  expend  not  less  than 
$200.00. 

12.  Financial  Support. — The  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  school  district 
or  governing  body  is  such  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  school  to  meet  the 
conditions  for  accreditation  and  to 
maintain  reasonably  well  standards  of 
excellence  as  indicated  in  the  Criteria. 

7  An  average  enrollment  in  the  school  in  excess 
of  thirty  pupils  per  teacher  is  considered  as  a 
violation  of  this  Regulation.  For  the  purpose  of 
interpreting  this  Regulation,  the  principal,  vice¬ 
principals,  study  hall  teachers,  vocational  ad¬ 
visers,  librarians,  and  other  supervisory  officers 
may  be  counted  as  teachers  for  such  portion  of 
their  time  as  they  devote  to  the  management 
of  the  high  school. 


CRITERIA 

The  standards  of  excellence  which  a 
school  holding  membership  in  the 
North  Central  Association  is  expected 
to  maintain  are  based  on  statements  in 
the  Evaluative  Criteria,  as  developed 
by  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Standards. 

1.  Philosophy  and  Objectives,  (a) 
Pupil  Population  and  School  Commu¬ 
nity. — Since  the  school  exists  for  the 
educational  needs  of  its  constituency, 
it  should  be  familiar  with  the  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristics  of  the  community, 
such  as  its  sociological  composition,  its 
social,  economic,  religious,  recreational 
and  educational  institutions  and  agen¬ 
cies,  and  the  educational  needs  of  both 
youth  and  adults.  Since  the  local  com¬ 
munity  is  also  a  part  of  the  state,  na¬ 
tion,  and  world,  the  school  must  also 
be  concerned  with  an  understanding  of 
the  social,  political,  economic,  and 
other  forces  of  these  larger  communi¬ 
ties  and  with  the  development  of  the 
ability  of  all  peoples  to  live  together  in 
one  world.  A  school,  therefore,  should 
develop  its  philosophy  and  objectives 
from  an  analysis  of  such  social  factors. 

(b)  The  School’s  Philosophy. — Each 
school  should  be  free  to  determine  its 
philosophy  to  the  extent  that  it  pro¬ 
motes  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
American  democracy.  The  statement 
of  philosophy  should  be  written,  im¬ 
plemented  by  a  specific  statement  of 
objectives,  and  manifested  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  the  school. 

2.  The  Educational  Program. — The 
educational  program  of  the  school  is 
concerned  with  more  than  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  knowledge,  development  of 
skills,  and  improvement  of  under¬ 
standings.  The  development  of  inter¬ 
ests,  tastes,  appreciations,  ideals,  and 
attitudes,  and  the  functioning  of  all 
these  elements  in  a  democratic  society 
should  be  included  in  the  educational 
program. 
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An  educational  program  which  is 
concerned  only  with  preparation  for 
college  can  no  longer  be  considered  an 
adequate  offering  for  a  school,  although 
preparation  for  college  should  continue 
to  be  one  function  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  The  program  should  provide  for 
the  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  all 
pupils  as  well  as  for  the  requirements 
of  the  community  and  the  public 
supporting  the  school. 

The  evaluation  of  an  educational 
program  should  be  made  in  terms  of  the 
curriculum  and  courses  of  study,  pupil 
activities,  the  library,  guidance,  in¬ 
struction,  and  outcomes. 

(a)  The  Curriculum. — The  cur¬ 
riculum  should  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  orientation,  guidance,  in¬ 
struction,  and  participation  of  youth 
in  those  significant  areas  of  living  for 
which  education  should  supplement 
the  work  of  other  social  institutions. 

Constant  adaptation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  curriculum  should  be  a 
cooperative  enterprise  engaging  all  staff 
members,  carried  on  under  competent 
leadership,  and  using  all  available  re¬ 
sources.  Carefully  conducted  and  su¬ 
pervised  experimentation  for  curricu¬ 
lum  development  is  desirable. 

(b)  Pupil  Activity  Program. — The 
pupil  activity  program  should  aim  to 
develop  desirable  social  traits  and  be¬ 
havior  patterns  in  an  environment  fa¬ 
vorable  to  their  growth.  Special  im¬ 
portance  should  be  attached  to  provi¬ 
sion  for  pupil  participation  through 
student  councils  or  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  administration  of  those 
school  functions  which  especially  con¬ 
cern  the  interest  and  welfare  of  pupils. 
The  activity  program  should  not  only 
provide  opportunity  for  developing 
leadership  ability  but  should  stimulate 
active  participation  of  all  pupils  in 
appropriate  school  organizations  and 
community  activities. 

(c)  Library  Service. — The  library  is 
easily  accessible  to  pupils,  adequate 


in  size,  and  attractive  in  appearance. 

Adequate  provisions  for  the  school 
library  should  include  the  following: 

(1)  a  well-educated,  efficient  librarian; 

(2)  books  and  periodicals  to  supply  the 
needs  for  reference,  research,  and  cul¬ 
tural  and  inspirational  reading;  (3) 
provision  for  keeping  all  materials 
fully  cataloged  and  well  organized; 
(4)  a  budget  which  provides  adequately 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  library;  (5)  encouragement  of 
pupils  in  the  development  of  the  habit 
of  reading  and  enjoying  books  and 
periodicals  of  good  quality  and  real 
value;  (6)  continuous  and  systematic 
use  of  the  library  by  teachers. 

(d)  Guidance  Service. — Guidance,  as 
applied  to  the  secondary  school,  should 
be  thought  of  as  a  service  designed  to 
give  systematic  aid  to  pupils  in  making 
adjustments  to  various  types  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  must  meet — educa¬ 
tional,  vocational,  health,  moral,  social, 
civic  and  personal.  Guidance  activities 
should  be  organized  into  a  definite 
program  in  which  each  staff  member  is 
a  responsible  participant.  Where  coun¬ 
selors  are  available,  they  should  be 
responsible  not  only  for  specific  activi¬ 
ties  but  for  stimulating  and  assisting 
teachers  in  their  guidance  activities. 

(e)  Instruction. — In  the  instructional 
program  evidence  should  be  found  of: 
(1)  goals  or  objectives  appropriate  to 
the  degree  of  development  of  pupils 
and  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the 
school;  (2)  the  selection  and  use  of 
varied  types  of  teaching  and  learning 
materials  and  experiences;  (3)  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  method  and  organization 
to  conditions  and  needs  of  pupils  as  a 
group  and  as  individuals;  (4)  the  use  of 
every  legitimate  means  available  in  the 
evaluation  of  progress  and  quality  of 
learning;  (5)  a  personal  relationship  of 
confidence,  respect,  and  helpfulness 
between  teachers  and  pupils,  resulting 
in  similar  relationships  between  school 
and  community;  (6)  provision  for  all 
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desirable  types  of  learning;  (7)  definite 
and  adequate  learning  by  pupils  as  an 
outcome. 

The  efficiency  of  instruction,  the 
acquired  habits  of  thought  and,  study 
the  general  intellectual  and  moral  tone 
of  a  school,  and  the  cooperative  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  community  are  paramount 
factors.  Only  schools  that  rank  well  in 
these  particulars  are  considered  eligible 
for  the  list  of  schools  approved  by  the 
Association. 

(f)  Evaluation  of  Outcomes. — In  the 
educational  program  of  a  good  second¬ 
ary  school,  major  concern  should  be 
given  to  attaining  desirable  outcomes 
and  to  the  various  kinds  of  evidence 
indicating  that  such  outcomes  are 
being  realized. 

The  results  of  the  learning  process 
should  include:  (1)  factual  information 
or  knowledge;  (2)  meaning  and  under¬ 
standing;  (3)  abilities  to  do — knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  combined 
with  skill;  (4)  desirable  attitudes — sci¬ 
entific,  social,  moral,  and  others;  (5) 
worthy  ideals,  purposes,  appreciations, 
and  interests;  and  (6)  resultant  intelli¬ 
gent  participation  in  general  life  activi¬ 
ties. 

3.  School  Staff,  (a)  The  Instructional 
Staff. — The  staff  should  be  a  group 
of  individually  competent  persons,  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  cooperative  body,  hav¬ 
ing  common  purposes  and  motivated 
by  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the 
school.  Diversity  of  preparation  and 
viewpoints  is  desirable  for  a  well- 
rounded  staff,  but  its  members  should 
have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  work 
together,  cheerfully,  harmoniously,  and 
efficiently  for  the  good  of  the  school  and 
its  pupils.  Each  member  of  such  a  staff 
should  give  evidence  of  awareness  and 
understanding  of  educational  problems 
and  of  continuous  professional  growth. 

The  number  of  staff  members  should 
be  adequate  for  the  curriculum  offered, 
the  school’s  enrollment,  and  the  special 
needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  community. 


The  teaching  load  and  the  total  work¬ 
ing  load  should  be  such  as  not  to  en¬ 
danger  the  special  needs  of  pupils. 

Each  staff  member  should  have 
broad  general  scholarship,  thorough 
preparation  in  his  special  field,  pro¬ 
fessional  competence,  and  reasonable 
social  development.  In  the  selection  of 
individual  staff  members,  attention 
should  be  given  to  teaching  ability, 
personality,  health,  and  character.  In 
evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the  general 
preparation  of  the  instructional  staff, 
State  Committees  will  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  extent  to  which  the  staff 
as  a  whole  has  completed  work  beyond 
the  Bachelor’s  degree,  the  kind  and 
distribution  of  college  courses  taken, 
the  recency  of  their  completion,  and 
other  evidences  of  professional  growth. 

Teachers  should  receive  salaries  ade¬ 
quate  to  insure  a  living  standard  com¬ 
parable  with  the  social  demands  on  the 
profession  and  the  worth  of  their  serv¬ 
ice,  as  well  as  to  provide  security  for 
old  age. 

(b)  The  Librarian. — The  library  staff 
has  a  broad,  general  education,  a  good 
understanding  of  the  school’s  philosopy 
of  education  and  of  its  educational 
program,  and  some  successful  teaching 
experience.  The  staff  has  the  ability 
to  work  effectively  with  teachers  in 
finding  and  using  suitable  library  ma¬ 
terials  and  aids  in  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing,  to  work  agreeably  and  effectively 
with  pupils,  and  to  teach  them  to  find 
and  use  library  material  readily  and 
effectively. 

(c)  Other  Professional  Staff. — The 
services  of  such  personnel  as  physician, 
dentist,  nurse,  psychiatrist,  psycholo¬ 
gist  are  desirable  and  should  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 

(d)  Clerical  Staff. — The  clerical  as¬ 
sistance  necessary  for  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction,  administration, 
and  supervision  should  be  provided. 

(e)  Custodial  Staff.  The  number  of 
custodial  staff  members  should  be  ade- 
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quate  to  keep  the  school  plant  in 
sanitary  and  efficient  operation.  They 
should  be  trustworthy,  resourceful, 
and  cooperative. 

(f)  Health  Examination.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  health  examination  be 
given  to  every  new  employe  and 
periodically  to  every  staff  employee. 

4.  Administration  and  Supervision .8 
(a)  The  Board  of  Education. — Respon¬ 
sibility  for  determining  the  general 
policies  of  the  school  system  is  entrusted 
to  a  governing  board,  hereafter  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  board  of  education.  The 
administrative  head  of  the  schools  is 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board 
of  education.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  education,  the  admin¬ 
istrative  head  is  responsible  for  the 
selection  and  assignment  of  all  school 
employees,  the  business  management 
of  the  schools  including  school  plant 
and  equipment,  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  educational  program 
and  the  program  of  public  relations. 
These  duties  necessitate  organization 
of  resources,  both  material  and  per¬ 
sonal;  delegation  of  duties  and  au¬ 
thority;  and  supervision  of  all  dele¬ 
gated  tasks  and  of  all  individuals  to 
whom  authority  and  responsibility  are 
assigned.  The  better  the  administra¬ 
tive  personnel,  the  more  efficient  will 
be  the  organization  and  management 
and  the  greater  the  probability  of  the 
successful  attainment  of  the  school’s 
objectives,  provided  the  personnel  is 
always  mindful  of  the  primary  function 
of  the  school — the  development  of  its 
pupils.  Success  should  be  measured  in 
terms  of  results,  not  of  machinery. 

(b)  Policies  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. — The  policies  of  the  board  of 
education  are  such  as  to  encourage  a 
maximum  of  educational  growth  and 
development.  The  board  of  education 

8  In  the  case  of  private  schools  or  church 
schools,  by  “Board  of  Education”  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  the  individual  or  group  performing  the 
functions  of  the  board  of  education  which  are 
considered  in  Criterion  4. 


has  a  published  statement  of  policy. 

The  policies  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  such  as  to  attract  and  retain 
the  services  of  well-qualified  and  com¬ 
petent  staff  members  and  a  well- 
trained  school  administrator  who  is 
capable  of  providing  effective  educa¬ 
tional  leadership.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
board  under  which  an  accredited  high 
school  operates  to  employ,  promote, 
demote,  and  discharge  staff  members 
and  other  employees  only  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  administrative 
head  of  the  school  system. 

No  employee  is  dismissed  during  the 
term  of  a  contract  or  refused  reem¬ 
ployment  except  at  an  official  meeting 
of  the  board  of  education.  The  minutes 
of  such  a  meeting  clearly  indicate  all 
actions  taken  by  the  board.  Employees 
dismissed  or  refused  reemployment  are 
given  the  reasons  for  the  action  taken 
by  the  board  and  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  hearing. 

The  administrative  head  of  the 
school  system  attends  all  meetings  of 
the  board  of  education  except  that 
part  of  a  meeting  when  his  own  em¬ 
ployment  is  under  consideration. 

The  board  of  education  deals  with 
staff  members  and  other  school  em¬ 
ployees  only  through  the  administra¬ 
tive  head  of  the  school  system. 

The  administrative  head  of  the  school 
system  is  held  responsible  by  the  board 
of  education  for  submitting  a  carefully 
planned  budget  and  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  in  accordance  with  the 
budget  adopted.  He  keeps  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  who  have  responsibility 
for  the  proper  expenditure  of  school 
funds  informed  as  to  the  balances  re¬ 
maining  in  that  part  of  the  budget 
which  relates  to  their  departments. 

The  administrative  head  of  the 
school  system  should  share  with  the 
controlling  board  responsibility  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  desirable 
relations  with  the  school’s  public. 
Therefore  the  supporting  public  should 
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be  informed  regarding  the  policies, 
program,  objectives,  activities,  and 
plans  for  the  future  of  the  school  so 
that  the  support  of  the  public  be  as¬ 
sured  for  the  school’s  undertakings. 
There  should  always  be  a  sympathetic 
and  understanding  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  its  administration 
on  the  one  hand  and  its  public  on  the 
other. 

(c)  Cooperative  Relationships. — The 
working  relationships  between  the 
board  of  education  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  head  of  the  system,  between 
the  administrative  head  of  the  system 
and  the  principal  of  the  secondary 
school,  and  between  principal  and  staff 
are  such  as  to  insure  successful  and 
effective  administration.  Administra¬ 
tive  procedures  should  be  carried  on 
by  democratic  processes  which  recog¬ 
nize  the  abilities  and  contributions  of 
staff  members. 

(d)  Administration. — The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  school  is  such  as  to  insure 
a  well-organized  and  well-managed 
school,  effectively  and  intelligently 
supervised,  and  meeting  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Effectiveness  of  organization, 
permanency  of  tenure  of  all  staff 
members,  as  shown  by  the  history  of 
the  school,  and  the  attitude  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  community  are  matters 
which  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  whether  the  school  is 
eligible  for  accrediting. 

Interference  with  the  administration 
of  the  high  school  by  organized  groups 
of  teachers  or  pupils,  by  the  board  of 
education,  or  by  organized  groups  out¬ 
side  the  school,  when  such  interference 
is  likely  to  result  in  a  lowering  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  will  be  considered  sufficient 
grounds  for  an  official  visit  and  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  school. 

(e)  Supervision. — Supervision  in¬ 
cludes  the  improvement  of  every  phase 
of  the  educational  program,  such  as  the 


organization  of  programs  of  studies, 
the  revision  of  curricula,  the  instruc¬ 
tional  procedures,  the  pupil  activity 
program,  and  the  non-instructional  ac¬ 
tivities  of  staff  members.  The  adminis¬ 
trator  directly  in  charge  of  a  secondary 
school,  should  have  ample  time  during 
the  ...cnool  day  for  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  his  school. 

(f)  Administration  of  the  Activity  Pro¬ 
gram. — A  secondary  school  should  not 
participate  in  any  district,  state,  inter¬ 
state,  or  regional  athletic,  music,  com¬ 
mercial,  speech,  or  other  contest, 
tournament,  congress,  or  assemblage 
involving  the  participation  of  more  than 
two  schools,  except  those  approved 
by  the  State  Committee,  or  by  that  or¬ 
ganization  recognized  by  the  State 
Committee  as  constituting  the  highest 
authority  for  the  regulation  and  con¬ 
trol  of  such  activities.  It  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  Committee 
to  furnish  member  schools  with  a  list 
of  approved  contests,  tournaments, 
congresses,  and  assemblages.  The  State 
Committee  should  give  prompt  action 
on  requests  for  the  approval  of  activi¬ 
ties. 

(g)  System  of  Records  and  Reports  — 
A  school  should  maintain  a  type  of 
personnel  and  record  system  of  such 
nature  that  it  can  provide  any  of  the 
data  asked  for  in  the  Criteria. 

5.  (a)  The  School  Plant. — The  school 
plant  should  be  flexible,  adequate  in 
size,  and  so  planned  as  to  facilitate 
the  offering  of  a  modern  program  of 
secondary  education  that  is  suited  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils 
and  of  the  community.  When  a  new 
plant  is  being  planned,  or  an  existing 
building  is  to  be  enlarged  or  remodeled, 
plans  should  contemplate  meeting  fu¬ 
ture  as  well  as  present  needs.  The  build¬ 
ing  should  be  attractive  and  appro¬ 
priate  in  design  and  should  assure  the 
safety  and  health  of  its  occupants. 
The  site  should  be  large  enough  to 
provide  ample  playground  space  and 
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should  be  attractively  landscaped. 

(b)  The  Library,  Materials. — The 
number  and  kind  of  library  and  refer¬ 
ence  books,  periodicals,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  vertical  file  materials 
should  be  adequate9  for  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  and  should  meet  the 
interests  of  the  pupils  and  the  needs  of 
instruction  in  all  courses  offered. 

Location  and  Equipment. — (a)  The 
library  room,  or  combination  library- 
study  hall,  should  be  easily  accessible, 
should  accommodate  approximately 
ten  per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  should 
be  attractive  in  appearance,  and  should 
contain  standard  library  equipment, 
such  as:  reading  tables,  desks  or  desk- 
chairs,  chairs,  librarian’s  desk,  cabinets 
for  card  catalogs,  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  racks,  dictionary  stands,  and 
filing  cabinets.  In  judging  library  space 
consideration  should  be  given  to  modi¬ 
fying  factors  in  individual  schools,  and 
to  the  extent  to  which  library  facilities 
are  decentralized. 

(b)  The  record  system  should  include 
a  shelf  list,  alphabetically  arranged 
card  catalogs,  an  accession  record,  and 
should  be  classified  by  the  Dewey 
Decimal  system  or  other  classification 
system  acceptable  to  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  central  library  may  be 
supplemented  by  departmental  or 
classroom  libraries  of  frequently 
changed  materials  appropriate  to  the 
work  of  individual  classes. 

(c)  Sanitation.— Janitorial  service, 
lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  water 
supply  and  drinking  fountains,  lava¬ 
tories  and  toilets,  wardrobes  and  lock¬ 
ers,  school  furniture,  and  location  of 
the  classrooms,  shops,  laboratory,  and 
library  should  be  such  as  to  insure 

*  Quality  of  service  and  adequacy  may  be 
measured  by  the  use  of  Section  F,  Library  Serv¬ 
ice,  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria. 


hygienic  conditions  for  pupils  and 
teachers. 

(d)  Safety. — Proper  steps  for  pro¬ 
tecting  pupils  against  injuries  should 
be  taken  in  laboratories,  shops,  gym¬ 
nasiums,  transportation  facilities,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  building  or  grounds 
where  accidents  are  likely  to  occur. 
The  school  plant  should  be  adequately 
protected  against  fire  and  should  have 
fire  exits. 

(e)  Instructional  Equipment  and  Sup¬ 
plies. — Instructional  equipment  and 
supplies,  such  as:  science  apparatus, 
laboratory  tables  and  demonstration 
desks;  shop  tools  and  machinery;  gym¬ 
nasium  equipment  and  supplies; 
equipment  for  home  economics  and 
agricultural  laboratories;  equipment 
and  supplies  for  commercial,  art,  and 
music  rooms;  audio-visual  aids  equip¬ 
ment;  maps  and  charts;  library  books, 
textbooks,  and  supplies  should  be 
adequate  and  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  instruction  for  all 
courses  and  activities  offered. 

(f)  Special  Services. — Adequate  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  according  to  the 
individual  needs  of  each  school  for  such 
special  services  as  rest  rooms,  cafeteria, 
dining  rooms,  kitchens,  clinics,  infir¬ 
mary  facilities,  and  study  and  sleeping 
quarters. 

(g)  Protection  of  Pupil  Records;  Care 
and  Storage  of  Equipment  and  Supplies. 
— Ample  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  safekeeping,  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  care  of  all  materials,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  apparatus  used  in  the  in¬ 
structional  and  activity  program,  and 
the  storage  of  all  financial  and  person¬ 
nel  records  and  reports.  An  annual 
inventory  is  made  of  all  equipment  and 
supplies.  A  fireproof  vault  should  be 
provided,  or  a  safe  which  meets  under¬ 
writer’s  specifications. 
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Type  of 

Accredited 

Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

ARIZONA 

Ajo,  John  L.  Ashe,  principal 

4  yr. 

6 

238 

1927 

Benson,  F.  J.  Benedict,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7-5 

105 

1934 

Bisbee,  C.  VV.  Wilcox,  principal 

4  yr. 

25-5 

494 

1917 

Buckeye  Union,  Herschel  Hooper,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

255 

1932 

Casa  Grande  Union,  Cale  C.  Smith,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

20 

60 

1924 

Chandler,  W.  G.  Austin,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

15-8 

312 

1923 

Clarkdale,  Ronald  Jenkin,  principal 

4  yr. 

8.13 

108 

1921 

Clifton,  Jack  Belzner,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

197 

1921 

Coolldge,  R.  W.  Taylor,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

i3-5 

249 

1938 

Douglas,  G.  A.  Bergfield,  principal 

4  yr. 

23.46 

561 

1919 

Duncan  Union,  H.  B.  Ellidge,  principal 

4  yr. 

8 

138 

1923 

Flagstaff,  D.  F.  Pullen,  principal 

4  yr. 

16.85 

4i4 

1925 

Florence  Union,  Ira  A.  Murphy,  principal 

4  yr. 

ii-5 

204 

1923 

Gilbert,  A.  E.  Ellis,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9-75 

ns 

1921 

Glendale  Union,  Robert  W.  Ashe,  principal 

4  yr. 

31.2 

783 

1920 

Globe,  H.  E.  Stevenson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

17.13 

446 

1916 

Hayden,  W.  M.  Gemmell,  principal 

4  yr. 

8.62 

139 

1934 

Jerome,  L.  J.  McDonald,  principal 

4  yr. 

10.88 

126 

1922 

Mohave  County  Union,  M.  D.  Porter,  principal 

4  yr. 

IS 

3ii 

1924 

Marana  Union,  L.  S.  Curtis,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

6-75 

83 

1925 

Mesa  Union,  H.  L.  Taylor,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

45 

1113 

1918 

Miami,  E.  E.  McClain,  principal 

4  yr. 

20.3 

499 

1919 

Morenci,  J.  W.  Stone,  principal 

4  yr. 

14-3 

272 

1942 

Nogales,  W.  W.  Carpenter,  principal 

6  yr. 

23-25 

480 

1920 

Peoria,  Pat  Lebs,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11-35 

180 

1923 

Phoenix: 

Carver,  W.  A.  Robinson,  principal 

4  yr- 

IS 

329 

1940 

North  Phoenix,  J.  I.  Stewart,  principal 

4  yr. 

83-75 

2276 

1940 

Union,  J.  S.  Carter,  principal 

4  yr. 

132.6 

3797 

1917 

Prescott  Senior,  R.  A.  Ramage,  principal 

3  yr- 

26.13 

442 

1917 

Ray,  D.  M.  Hibner,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6-5 

97 

1925 

Safford,  Lafe  Nelson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

17 

339 

1920 

Scottsdale,  W.  W.  Dick,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11.32 

194 

1925 

Snowflake  Union,  H.  A.  Hendrickson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

236 

1925 

Springer ville,  Round  Valley,  W.  S.  O’Brien,  principal 

4  yr- 

8-3 

117 

1939 

St.  Johns,  Ray  J.  Davis,  principal 

4  yr. 

8 

115 

1932 

Superior,  R.  V.  Forsnas,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8.94 

180 

1930 

Tempe  Union,  E.  A.  Row,  principal 

4  yr. 

19 

398 

1919 

Thatcher,  Jack  Daley,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

10. 5 

210 

1939 

Tolleson  Union,  Ivan  Wade,  principal 

4  yr. 

16 

299 

1937 

Tombstone,  W.  J.  Meyer,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

7-75 

67 

1925 

Tuscon: 

Amphitheater,  N.  Paynovich,  principal 

4  yr. 

21.9 

579 

1947 

Senior,  C.  A.  Carson,  principal 

3  yr- 

107.13 

2649 

1917 

Willcox  Union,  L.  Eikenberry,  principal 

5  yr- 

9 

142 

1926 

Williams,  James  M.  King,  principal 

4  yr. 

7-9 

143 

1922 

Winslow,  W.  W.  Armstrong,  principal 

4  yr. 

18.17 

398 

1917 

Yuma  Union,  L.  T.  Rouse,  principal 

4  yr. 

34 

843 

1922 

ARKANSAS 

Arkadelphia,  L.  M.  Goza,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

17.6 

423 

1924 

Ashdown,  H.  E.  Tye,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

12.5 

309 

1929 

Atkins,  Hays  Gibson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9-7 

205 

1948 

89 
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Type  of 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Augusta,  Laura  Conner,  B.  E.  Whitmore,  superintendent 

Batesvtlle,  Lucien  Abraham,  superintendent 

Benton,  Max  Lamb,  principal 

Blytheville,  Rosa  Hardy,  principal 

Brinkley,  C.  B.  Partee,  superintendent 

Camden: 

Camden,  J.  L.  Holt,  principal 
Fairview,  R.  H.  Shaddock,  superintendent 
Clarendon,  J.  E.  Howard,  superintendent 
Crawfordsvtlle,  O.  M.  Shultz,  Jr.,  superintendent 
Crossett,  S.  D.  Snow,  superintendent 
DeQueen,  Pearl  Williamson,  superintendent 
DeWitt,  R.  H.  Brotherton,  superintendent 
Earle,  Sam  I.  Bratton,  superintendent 
El  Dorado,  Howard  M.  Elder,  principal 
England,  Parker  Sharp,  superintendent 
Eudora,  J.  C.  Gray,  superintendent 
Fayetteville: 

Fayetteville,  Virgil  Blossom,  superintendent 
University,  Charles  H.  Cross,  principal 
Fordyce,  Imon  E.  Bruce,  superintendent 
Forrest  City,  Lewis  C.  Hawley,  principal 
Fort  Smith: 

Fort  Smith,  Elmer  Cook,  principal 
Lincoln,  C.  M.  Greene,  principal 
St.  Anne’s  Academy,  Sister  Imelda,  principal 
St.  Scholastica  Academy,  Sister  M.  Germaine,  prin¬ 
cipal 

Gurdon,  S.  K.  Garrett,  superintendent 

Harrison,  R.  L.  Smith,  superintendent 

Helena,  Helena:  West  Helena,  J.  F.  Wahl,  superintendent 

Holly  Grove,  J.  Marion  Newman,  superintendent 

Hope,  James  H.  Jones,  superintendent 

Horatio,  A.  H.  McDonnell,  superintendent 

Hot  Springs: 

Hot  Springs,  Lewis  H.  Mahoney,  principal 
Lakeside,  Lyal  L.  Bruce,  superintendent 
Hughes,  Roy  M.  Nelson,  superintendent 
Hulbert,  Hulbert-West  Memphis,  Alfred  Maddux, 
superintendent 

Joiner,  Shawnee,  Grant  H.  Collar,  superintendent 
Jonesboro: 

Jonesboro,  H.  W.  Hollard,  principal 
State  College,  Dr.  Clarence  Denman,  principal 
Reiser,  C.  M.  Dial,  superintendent 
Lake  Village,  Lakeside,  M.  D.  Forrest,  superintendent 
Lewisville,  Sam  Young,  superintendent 
Little  Rock: 

Little  Rock,  Jess  W.  Matthews,  principal 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  L.  M.  Christophe,  principal 
Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Mark,  princi¬ 
pal 

Lonoke,  J.  B.  Abraham,  superintendent 

Magnolia,  R.  H.  Cole,  superintendent 

Malvern,  H.  A.  Brooks,  superintendent 

Marianna,  T.  A.  Futrall,  A.  L.  Whitten,  superintendent 

Marion,  L.  P.  Mann,  superintendent 

Mena,  W.  P.  Harlan,  superintendent 


School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

6  yr. 

10.0 

254 

3  yr- 

10.3 

266 

3  yr- 

8-3 

240 

4  yr- 

29.0 

537 

6  yr. 

rr-S 

298 

6  yr. 

20.0 

54i 

6  yr. 

15.0 

452 

6  yr. 

7.0 

207 

6  yr. 

8.0 

99 

6  yr. 

19.4 

5ir 

3  yr- 

10.0 

183 

4  yr. 

12.0 

296 

6  yr. 

12.3 

227 

4  yr. 

34-4 

857 

4  yr. 

10.5 

222 

4  yr. 

14.0 

229 

4  yr. 

18. 1 

513 

4  yr. 

8.2 

174 

6  yr. 

13.0 

299 

6  yr. 

24-3 

639 

3  yr- 

36.0 

1021 

6  yr. 

9-5 

292 

4  yr. 

8.0 

188 

4  yr. 

8-5 

124 

4  yr. 

12.7 

243 

4  yr. 

13-5 

345 

:  6  yr. 

25-5 

637 

6  yr. 

7.0 

162 

6  yr. 

23.0 

586 

6  yr. 

7-7 

191 

3  yr- 

26.7 

720 

6  yr. 

11  •  5 

227 

6  yr. 

8.0 

185 

6  yr. 

12.0 

237 

6  yr. 

9-3 

141 

3  yr. 

15.0 

380 

4  yr. 

5-8 

75 

6  yr. 

9.0 

189 

6  yr. 

12.7 

263 

6  yr. 

7.0 

161 

3  yr. 

82.2 

2009 

3  yr. 

18.7 

574 

4  yr. 

9.2 

258 

6  yr. 

10. 5 

267 

6  yr. 

23-7 

636 

3  yr. 

13-4 

306 

6  yr. 

11 .0 

290 

6  yr. 

7-5 

106 

4  yr. 

12.0 

276 

Accredited 

Since 

1924 

1924 

1929 

1924 

1926 

1924 

1932 
1926 

1926 
1924 

1933 
1929 

192  S 

1927 

1929 

1926 

1924 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1924 

1938 

1933 

1934 

1930 
1936 
1924 
1942 

1928 

1935 

1924 

1939 
1939 

1927 
W3S 

1924 

1926 
1946 
1924 

1931 

1924 

1931 

W3i 

1936 
1924 
1930 
1924 
1930 
1930 
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Type  of 

Accredited 

Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

Monticello,  W.  C.  Whaley,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11 .0 

287 

1924 

Newport,  W.  W.  Baker,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

21.0 

651 

1924 

Norphlet,  F.  D.  McNutt,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

6.0 

116 

1934 

North  Little  Rock,  F.  B.  Wright,  principal 

3  yr- 

32-7 

909 

1925 

Osceola,  C.  F.  Sanders,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9-7 

224 

1935 

Paragould,  Ralph  Haizlip,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

19-3 

562 

1925 

Paris,  W.  S.  Morgan,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

10. 0 

234 

1925 

Parkin,  C.  E.  Bell,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

10. 0 

211 

1930 

Pine  Bluef,  Jerry  L.  Patterson,  principal 

3  yr- 

24.0 

680 

1924 

Pocahontas,  T.  M.  Mills,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10. 0 

209 

1936 

Prescott,  J.  E.  Smith,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

10. 0 

246 

1947 

Rogers,  B.  L.  Kirksey,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

23-S 

773 

1937 

Russellville,  Wallace  Bailey,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

11  •  7 

298 

1945 

Searcy,  Loyal  V.  Norman,  superintendent 

Sulphur  Springs,  John  Brown  Military  Academy  of  the 

6  yr. 

16.0 

455 

1924 

Ozarks,  H.  H.  Haley,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5-8 

48 

1933 

Smackover,  J.  0.  Hobgood,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

16. s 

357 

i93r 

Springdale,  J.  0.  Kelly,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14.0 

428 

1940 

Stamps,  Leslie  A.  Tope,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

11 .0 

240 

1930 

Stuttgart,  J.  D.  Clary,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

16.7 

464 

1924 

Texarkana,  K.  B.  Davis,  principal 

3  yr. 

i3-5 

387 

1924 

Turrell,  Everett  Howton,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

7.0 

132 

1938 

Van  Buren,  Virgle  Coleman,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14-3 

424 

1924 

Walnut  Ridge,  A.  W.  Rainwater,  superintendent 

S  yr. 

rr-S 

311 

1929 

Warren,  P.  H.  Herring,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

20.5 

545 

1925 

Wilson,  C.  L.  Bird,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

11 .0 

189 

1924 

Wynne,  Donald  Blackmon,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11  •  7 

234 

1927 

COLORADO 

Alamosa,  Kenneth  Montel,  principal 

3  yr. 

11. 8 

286 

1920 

Arvada,  R.  S.  Fitzmorris,  principal 

4  yr. 

18.5 

423 

1923 

Ault,  Charles  Muth,  superintendent 

Aurora,  William  Smith,  Sr.,  M.  R.  Moorhead,  superin¬ 

6  yr. 

9.8 

188 

1924 

tendent 

4  yr. 

12 

293 

1925 

Berthoud,  William  C.  Hinkley,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6.8 

83 

1923 

Boulder  Senior,  Owen  L.  Robinson,  principal 

3  yr. 

6.6 

641 

1908 

Brighton,  Walter  L.  Vikan,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

16.6 

441 

1920 

Brush,  E.  W.  Thomson,  superintendent 

Burlington  Consolidated,  W.  W.  McKinley,  super¬ 

4  yr. 

14.2 

234 

1920 

intendent 

Canon  City: 

4  yr. 

7-7 

170 

1923 

Senior,  F.  M.  Hickey,  principal 

3  yr. 

20.8 

392 

1904 

St.  Scholastica  Academy,  Sister  S.  Cronin,  principal 

4  yr- 

7.8 

79 

1941 

Castle  Rock,  Douglas  County,  Herbert  Allen,  super¬ 

intendent 

4  yr. 

10 

160 

1921 

Center  Consolidated,  Harvey  Skoglund,  superintendent  4  yr. 

7.6 

116 

1923 

Cheyenne  Wells,  Cheyenne  County,  L.  G.  Black, 

superintendent 

4  yr. 

4.8 

72 

1927 

Colorado  Springs: 

Senior,  H.  H.  Threlkeld,  principal 

3  yr- 

60.8 

1381 

1908 

Cheyenne  Mountain,  Lloyd  Shaw,  superintendent  and 

1928 

principal 

6  yr. 

9 

183 

St.  Mary’s,  Sister  Gerald  Marie,  principal 

4  yr. 

9.6 

175 

1938 

Craig,  Moffat  County,  D.  W.  Waldhouser,  superintendent  4  yr. 

13-3 

254 

1926 

Cripple  Creek,  Leslie  Wilkinson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

69 

1907 

Del  Norte  Consolidated,  Kenneth  Dunbar,  principal 

4  yr. 

10.2 

193 

1925 

Delta,  Geo.  C.  Barrows,  principal 

4  yr. 

19-3 

410 

1909 

92 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 
Denver: 

East,  Louis  H.  Braun,  principal 

Emily  Griffith  Opportunity,  L.  Johnson,  principal 

Manual  Training,  Charles  Hall,  principal 

North,  J.  M.  Lort,  principal 

South,  Peter  C.  Holm,  principal 

West,  Sam  R.  Hill,  principal 

Annunciation,  Sister  Anne  Clarice  Tibbetts,  principal 
Cathedral,  Sister  Marie  William,  principal 
Holy  Family,  Sister  Alphonsa  Marie,  principal 
Regis,  Paul  F.  Distler,  principal 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Sister  Anna  Joseph,  principal 
St.  Joseph,  Sister  M.  Aloysius,  principal 
St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Sister  M.  Martha,  principal 
Durango,  Elza  Needham,  superintendent 
Eaton,  John  C.  Casey,  superintendent 
Englewood,  Eugene  Gullette,  principal 
Erie  Consolidated,  Joseph  J.  Evatz,  superintendent 
Estes  Park,  A.  R.  Coffman,  superintendent 
Florence,  N.  V.  Gorman,  superintendent 
Fort  Collins  Senior,  H.  A.  Williams,  principal 
Fort  Lupton  Consolidated,  Neill  A.  Rosser,  principal 
Fort  Morgan  Junior-Senior,  Bruce  Allingham,  principal 
Fountain  Centralized,  H.  George  Christensen,  super¬ 
intendent 

Fowler,  John  Fulbright,  superintendent 
Fruita  Union,  Rolland  Powell,  superintendent 
Glenwood  Springs,  Garfield  County,  H.  J.  Igo, 
superintendent 

Golden,  Hugh  Beers,  principal 

Grand  Junction,  Junior-Senior  Robert  C.  James, 
principal 
Greeley: 

Senior,  Wendell  Beard,  principal 
College,  Fred  McCune,  Acting  Director 
Gunnison  County,  O.  K.  O’Fallon,  superintendent 
Hayden  Union,  W.  D.  Chollar,  superintendent 
Holly  Union,  D.  L.  Miller,  superintendent 
Phillips  County,  Ivan  L.- Richer,  superintendent 
Hotchkiss  Consolidated,  C.  A.  Hofwolt,  superintendent 
Hugo  Union,  Homer  N.  Peck,  superintendent 
Idaho  Springs,  G.  L.  Kellenbenz,  superintendent 
Johnstown,  M.  R.  Kneale,  superintendent 
Julesburg,  Sedgwick  County,  John  A.  Grant,  super¬ 
intendent 

Lafayette  Consolidated,  M.  L.  Angevine,  superintendent 
La  Junta,  G.  W.  Inman,  principal 
Lakewood,  F.  M.  Miller,  superintendent 
Lamar  Union,  Max  Coffman,  principal 
Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Elmer  L.  Burkhardt, 
superintendent 

Leadville,  L.  W.  Thomson,  principal 
Limon  Union,  T.  W.  Hoffman,  superintendent 
Littleton,  M.  T.  Ervin,  principal 
Longmont,  Kenneth  Rawson,  principal 
Louisville,  Sam  Barbiero,  superintendent 
Loveland  Senior,  B.  F.  Kitchen,  principal 
Manitou  Springs,  W.  W.  Bundy,  superintendent 


Type  of 


School 

Teachers 

3  yr. 

93 

4  yr- 

i5-r 

3  yr- 

43 

3  yr- 

8i 

3  yr. 

87 

4  yr. 

69 

4  yr. 

9.2 

4  yr. 

18.4 

4  yr. 

10.9 

4  yr. 

23.2 

4  yr. 

19.9 

4  yr. 

12.2 

4  yr. 

7.2 

4  yr. 

23.2 

6  yr. 

12.6 

3  yr. 

3°-7 

6  yr. 

9-3 

6  yr. 

12. 4 

4  yr. 

11 .6 

3  yr. 

30.4 

6  yr. 

14.2 

6  yr. 

35 

6  yr. 

7-5 

4  yr. 

8-3 

4  yr. 

12 

4  yr. 

8.7 

4  yr. 

14-3 

6  yr. 

61.2 

3  yr. 

33-6 

6  yr. 

14.8 

4  yr. 

13-9 

4  yr. 

6.4 

4  yr. 

7.2 

4  yr. 

10.7 

4  yr. 

8.9 

4  yr. 

7-5 

4  yr. 

7 

4  yr. 

8.8 

4  yr. 

9.6 

s  yr. 

10.3 

4  yr. 

24-3 

3  yr. 

14.4 

4  yr. 

17.8 

4  yr. 

15-8 

s  yr. 

14.4 

4  yr. 

6.2 

6  yr. 

16.5 

4  yr. 

30.2 

6  yr. 

10.5 

4  yr. 

23 

4  yr. 

10.4 

Accredited 


Pupils 

Since 

2389 

1908 

287 

1926 

995 

1908 

2058 

1907 

2208 

1908 

1788 

1907 

241 

1943 

492 

1923 

316 

1933 

34i 

1921 

448 

1935 

355 

1939 

15° 

1925 

521 

1905 

243 

1914 

747 

1923 

155 

1929 

223 

1942 

240 

1923 

712 

1908 

395 

1923 

819 

1909 

128 

1935 

134 

1923 

3i4 

1912 

177 

1912 

358 

1905 

1515 

I9°5 

721 

1904 

226 

1921 

245 

1915 

120 

1924 

113 

1924 

170 

1924 

180 

1927 

86 

1924 

io5 

1921 

153 

1924 

136 

1925 

222 

1932 

568 

1908 

304 

1935 

361 

1923 

339 

1920 

237 

1904 

116 

1928 

393 

1923 

693 

1907 

152 

1923 

524 

1906 

129 

1933 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Manzanola  Consolidated,  Richard  E.  Mileham, 
superintendent 

Meeker,  Rio  Blanco  County,  Philip  Pratt, 
superintendent 
Monte  Vista: 

Rio  Grande  County,  C.  A.  Brumfield,  super¬ 
intendent 

Sargent  Consolidated,  H.  H.  Rice,  superintendent 
Montrose  County,  Wayne  Bruton,  superintendent 
Ordway,  D.  I.  Peterson,  superintendent 
Palisade,  Jess  W.  Waggoner,  superintendent 
Paonia,  George  Stafford,  superintendent 
Pueblo: 

Pueblo,  Centennial,  F.  K.  Smith,  principal 
Central,  J.  Dunlap,  principal 
Catholic,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Warnat,  superintendent 
Rifle  Union,  R.  W.  Richards,  superintendent 
Rocky  Ford,  L.  V.  Simmons,  principal 
Salida,  L.  A.  Barrett,  superintendent 
Silverton,  San  Juan  County,  A.  M.  Vance, 
superintendent 

Simla  Union,  Paul  F.  Ness,  superintendent 
Springfield  Union,  Victor  D.  Wall,  superintendent 
Steamboat  Springs,  George  P.  Sauer,  principal 
Sterling,  Logan  County,  R.  J.  Carroll,  superintendent 
Sugar  City,  J.  D.  Park,  superintendent 
Swink  Consolidated,  J.  H.  Culbertson,  superintendent 
Trinidad  Senior,  R.  B.  Mertz,  principal 
Victor,  David  C.  Killian,  principal 
Walsenburg: 

Huerfano  County,  M.  V.  Chase,  superintendent 
St.  Mary,  H.  L.  Delaney,  superintendent 
Wheat  Ridge,  Vernon  Heaston,  principal 
Windsor  Consolidated,  George  E.  Tozer,  superintendent 
Wray,  Yuma  County,  T.  J.  Serafini,  superintendent 
Yuma  Union,  F.  C.  Thomann,  superintendent 

ILLINOIS 

Aledo: 

Aledo  Community,  James  C.  Graham,  principal 
Roosevelt  Military  Academy,  G.  G.  Millikan, 
superintendent 

Alexis  Community,  E.  E.  Hake,  principal 
Alton: 

Community  Consolidated,  E.  M.  Leamon, 
principal 

Marquette,  Mother  M.  Mildred,  principal 
Western  Military  Academy,  C.  L.  Persing, 
headmaster 

Amboy  Township,  0.  W.  Funkhouser,  principal 
ANNA-Jonesboro  Community,  Albert  Nicholas,  principal 
Antioch  Township,  T.  R.  Birkhead,  principal 
Arcola  Township,  F.  E.  King,  superintendent 
Argenta  Community,  V.  D.  Amacher,  principal 
Argo  Community,  Charles  E.  Wingo,  superintendent 
Arlington  Heights  Township,  LeRoy  Knoeppel, 
principal 

Armstrong  Township,  A.  F.  Laurence,  principal 


Type  of 

School  Teachers 


4  yr. 

5-7 

4  yr. 

9-  S 

4  yr. 

Q.2 

6  yr. 

8.5 

4  yr. 

18.8 

4  yr. 

7-7 

4  yr. 

8 

4  yr. 

10.5 

4  yr. 

48.4 

4  yr. 

56.4 

4  yr. 

10.4 

4  yr. 

n-5 

6  yr. 

24-5 

4  yr. 

14.8 

6  yr. 

6-5 

4  yr. 

6. 2 

4  yr. 

8.2 

4  yr. 

10.5 

4  yr. 

23-8 

6  yr. 

6.8 

6  yr. 

7.8 

4  yr. 

29-5 

4  yr. 

6 

4  yr. 

18 

4  yr. 

8.8 

4  yr. 

i9 

4  yr. 

9 

4  yr. 

XI. 2 

4  yr. 

9.2 

4  yr. 

16.66 

4  yr. 

10.75 

4  yr. 

10 

4  yr. 

49-5° 

4  yr. 

15 

5  yr- 

18 

4  yr. 

18 

4  yr. 

20 

4  yr- 

15-4 

4  yr. 

9-55 

4  yr. 

9 

4  yr. 

29.9 

4  yr. 

37 

4  yr. 

9.66 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

76 

1937 

150 

1972 

262 

1908 

120 

1925 

500 

1915 

107 

1929 

136 

1927 

198 

1923 

1239 

1908 

1546 

1908 

188 

1940 

266 

1927 

S29 

1909 

340 

1908 

120 

1923 

83 

1923 

148 

1938 

191 

1921 

494 

1921 

104 

1923 

117 

1934 

565 

1904 

59 

1908 

355 

1927 

166 

1928 

390 

1926 

160 

1925 

224 

1925 

201 

1924 

266 

1928 

93 

19  33 

143 

1933 

1348 

1906 

353 

1933 

318 

1908 

288 

1924 

428 

1928 

254 

x934 

128 

1920 

137 

1934 

744 

1925 

700 

1930 

i34 

1938 

94 
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Type  of 

Accredited 

Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

Arthur  Township,  0.  H.  McKnelly,  principal 

4  yr- 

9 

116 

1937 

Ashland  Community,  R.  S.  Ranes,  principal 

4  yr. 

8 

96 

1939 

Assumption  Township,  I.  C.  Johnson,  principal 

4  yr. 

IO 

128 

1936 

Athens  Community,  W.  B.  Braeuninger,  principal 

4  yr. 

7 

hi 

1932 

Atlanta  Community,  R.  L.  Yates,  principal 

4  yr- 

IO 

128 

1948 

Atwood  Township,  G.  R.  Hamilton,  principal 

4  yr. 

9-75 

105 

1924 

Auburn  Consolidated,  C.  M.  Hadley,  principal 

4  yr. 

IO.  I 

144 

I9I9 

Augusta  Community,  Ralph  Fox,  principal 

Aurora: 

4  yr. 

10.25 

165 

1922 

East,  John  W.  Gates,  principal 

4  yr. 

57-8 

1202 

1905 

West,  A.  G.  Haussler,  principal 

4  yr. 

3  6-5 

762 

1905 

Madonna,  Sister  M.  Hyacinth,  principal 

Marmion  Military  Academy,  Rev.  Alcuin  Deck, 

4  yr. 

J5-4 

383 

i93i 

principal 

4  yr. 

31  • 1 

534 

1934 

Bardolph  Community,  S.  C.  Monson,  principal 

4  yr. 

6 

54 

1926 

Barrington  Consolidated,  F.  C.  Thomas,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

17.77 

308 

x945 

Batavia,  R.  W.  Stuttle,  principal 

4  yr. 

16. 16 

3i7 

I9I4 

Beardstown,  W.  L.  Gard,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

21 

320 

1914 

Beecher  City  Community,  Kenneth  C.  Tate,  principal 
Belleville: 

4  yr- 

10 

i53 

1946 

Township,  Hal  0.  Hall,  superintendent 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame,  Mother  M.  Loretto 

4  yr. 

68 

1237 

1914 

principal 

4  yr- 

18 

382 

1930 

Cathedral,  F.  W.  Baer,  principal 

4  yr- 

9 

246 

1942 

Bellflower  Township,  J.  E.  MacGregor,  principal 

4  yr. 

7-5 

66 

1924 

Belvidere,  Floyd  E.  Brett,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

24 

479 

1914 

Bement  Township,  S.  E.  Alkire,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10.75 

i54 

1920 

Bensenville  Community,  W.  A.  Johnson,  principal 

4  yr. 

16.6 

379 

*937 

Benton  Township,  B.  Floyd  Smith,  principal 

4  yr. 

29 

783 

1917 

Bethany  Township,  W.  L.  Garrison,  principal 
Bloomington: 

4  yr- 

9 

100 

1927 

Bloomington,  P.  C.  Kurtz,  principal 

4  yr. 

S2 

io95 

i905 

Trinity,  Sister  Mary  Reginald,  principal 

4  yr. 

12.8 

251 

1930 

Blue  Island  Community,  H.  L.  Richards,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

60 

1501 

1917 

Bluffs  Community,  Allen  Metternick,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7.2 

103 

1942 

Bradford  Township,  D.  M.  Hanson,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

162 

1932 

Bridgeport  Township,  P.  E.  Crowder,  principal 

4  yr. 

18 

418 

1912 

Brimfield  Township,  E.  H.  Test,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6.9 

96 

1939 

Brownstown  Community,  H.  H.  Baker,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 

151 

1947 

Buckley  Community,  Earl  F.  Gehle,  principal 

4  yr. 

5-13 

88 

1940 

Cairo,  L.  C.  Schultz,  superintendent 

Calumet  City,  Thornton  Fractional  Township,  A.  V. 

4  yr. 

14.82 

289 

1909 

Lockhart,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

36.5 

995 

1927 

Cambridge  Community,  Noel  D.  Mosher,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7-75 

93 

1928 

Camp  Point  Community,  H.  A.  Pacatte,  principal 

4  yr. 

7-5 

112 

1938 

Canton,  0.  L.  Rapp,  principal 

Carbondale: 

4  yr. 

34 

799 

1919 

Community,  N.  A.  Rosan,  principal 

4  yr. 

23 

436 

1936 

S.I.U.,  John  D.  Mees,  principal 

6  yr. 

20.75 

202 

1043 

Carlinville  Community,  H.  S.  Littlepage,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

18 

391 

7TJ 

1026 

Carlyle  Community,  G.  C.  Goza,  principal 

4  yr. 

10.6 

186 

7 

IQ3  C 

Carterville  Community,  W.  S.  B.  Dean,  principal 

4  yr. 

10 

192 

1941 

1:948 

*Carthage  Community,  M.  S.  Monson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

17 

253 

Casey  Township,  D.  F.  Winters,  principal 

4  yr. 

17 

302 

1919 

•  *iTh  j  Cartha^e  Community  High  School  is  the  former  Carthage  High  School  which  has  reorgan- 

a“d  so  aPPlled  for  accreditation  as  a  new  school.  It  was  first  accredited  as  the  former  Carthage 
High  School  m  1922. 


APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Catlin  Township,  H.  F.  Keeney,  principal 

4  yr. 

8 

115 

1922 

Cbntralia  Township,  Oscar  Corbell,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

45 

1001 

1910 

Cerro  Gordo  Township,  C.  E.  Youmans,  principal 

4  yr- 

IO.  II 

176 

1932 

Champaign  Senior  C.  W.  Allison,  principal 

3  yr- 

44-75 

75o 

1906 

Charleston: 

Charleston,  J.  W.  Price,  principal 

4  yr. 

19-33 

373 

1912 

E.I.S.T.C.,  A.  R.  Ayers,  principal 

4  yr. 

18.31 

167 

1920 

Chatsworth  Township,  W.  A.  Kibler,  principal 

4  yr. 

7 

86 

1923 

Chenoa  Community,  H.  J.  Seybold,  principal 

4  yr. 

IO 

136 

1924 

Chicago: 

Amundsen,  L.  Day  Perry,  principal 

4  yr. 

75 

1810 

1935 

Austin,  H.  H.  Sommers,  principal 

4  yr. 

202 

5i93 

1908 

Austin  Evening,  C.  L.  MacCallum,  principal 

4  yr. 

4i 

1527 

1932 

Bowen,  W.  P.  Hearne,  principal 

4  yr. 

88 

2187 

1905 

Calumet,  G.  C.  Worst,  principal 

4  yr. 

109 

2727 

1905 

Crane  Technical,  L.  R.  Klinge,  principal 

4  yr. 

121 

2456 

1905 

Crane  Evening,  M.  F.  Fortino,  principal 

4  yr. 

42 

930 

1931 

Du  Sable,  J.  E.  Meegan,  principal 

4  yr. 

1 19 

2865 

1905 

Englewood,  J.  C.  Thompson,  principal 

4  yr. 

115 

2716 

190s 

Englewood  Evening,  M.  L.  Fitzgerald,  principal 

4  yr. 

56 

1454 

1905 

Farragut,  P.  B.  Ritzma,  principal 

4  yr. 

76 

1845 

1935 

Fenger,  J.  T.  Boyd,  principal 

4  yr. 

ns 

2931 

1905 

Fenger  Evening,  Harry  Yates,  principal 

4  yr. 

42 

958 

1932 

Flower  Technical,  Mary  C.  Gillies,  principal 

4  yr. 

54 

ii59 

1915 

Foreman,  Catherine  Ryan,  principal 

4  yr. 

65 

1635 

193s 

Gage  Park,  William  Abrams,  principal 

4  yr. 

75 

2010 

1941 

Harper,  Butler  Laughlin,  principal 

4  yr. 

57 

1359 

193s 

Harrison  Technical,  Louis  F.  Brook,  principal 

4  yr. 

120 

3007 

1913 

Hirsch,  Marie  McCahey,  principal 

4  yr. 

69 

1665 

1935 

Hyde  Park,  John  Specht,  {acting),  principal 

4  yr. 

124 

3084 

1905 

Thomas  Kelly,  May  C.  Allen,  principal 

4  yr. 

81 

2018 

1935 

Kelvyn  Park,  J.  J.  Kasparek,  principal 

4  yr. 

64 

1619 

1935 

Lake  View,  0.  Winter,  principal 

4  yr. 

122 

2900 

1905 

Lake  View  Evening,  W.  G.  Wilson,  principal 

4  yr. 

41.67 

1496 

1935 

Lane  Technical,  J.  H.  Smith,  principal 

4  yr. 

197 

4478 

1911 

Lindblom  Technical,  Harry  F.  Yates,  principal 

4  yr. 

1 1 2 

2601 

1921 

McKinley,  Nellie  M.  Quinn,  principal 

4  yr. 

74 

1682 

1905 

Marshall,  David  S.  Cole,  principal 

4  yr. 

134 

3244 

1905 

Medill,  Walter  Shea,  principal 

4  yr. 

20 

350 

190s 

Morgan  Park,  G.  G.  Lorentz,  acting  principal 

4  yr. 

62 

1568 

1908 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Second  and  Corliss, 

A.  R.  Sansone,  principal 

4  yr. 

22 

346 

1947 

Parker,  J.  B.  Shine,  principal 

4  yr. 

70 

1727 

1915 

Phillips,  M.  B.  Bousfield,  principal 

4  yr- 

117 

3016 

1939 

Phillips  Evening  William  Abrams,  principal 

4  yr. 

27.5 

695 

1943 

Roosevelt  Senior,  J.  L.  O’Brien,  principal 

4  yr. 

92 

2322 

1923 

Carl  Schurz,  C.  G.  Tietz,  principal 

4  yr. 

162 

3797 

1912 

Schurz  Evening,  R.  C.  Keenan,  principal 

4  yr. 

53 

1852 

1927 

Senn,  D.  M.  Davidson,  principal 

4  yr. 

139 

3388 

1914 

South  Shore,  Marie  Voy  Brewster,  principal 

4  yr. 

69 

1719 

1942 

Spalding,  Celestine  Igoe,  principal 

4  yr. 

30.5 

360 

1943 

Steinmetz,  M.  L.  Fitzgerald,  principal 

4  yr. 

133 

3273 

1936 

Sullivan,  G.  E.  Anspaugh,  principal 

4  yr. 

56 

1403 

1935 

Taft,  L.  A.  Hoefer,  principal 

4  yr. 

78 

1933 

1941 

Tilde n  Technical,  R.  E.  Lakemacher,  principal 

4  yr. 

135 

2726 

1908 

Tuley,  S.  H.  Center  {acting),  principal 

4  yr. 

91 

2332 

1905 

Von  Steuben,  Varian  Shea,  principal 

4  yr. 

70 

1709 

1935 

g6 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Waller,  M.  J.  Cobler,  principal 
Wells,  Paul  Pierce,  principal 
Wells  Evening,  T.  J.  Lubera,  principal 
Academy  of  Our  Lady,  Sister  Mary  Philemon, 
principal 

Alvernia,  Sister  M.  Elizabeth,  principal 
Aquinas,  Sister  Ann  Torrence,  principal 
Cardinal  Stritch,  Sister  Mary  Valentia,  principal 
Central  YMCA  Day,  O.  N.  Wing,  Dean 
Central  YMCA  Evening,  0.  N.  Wing,  dean 
Chicago  Christian,  F.  H.  Wezeman,  principal 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Mother  Marie  Cooney 
principal 

De  La  Salle,  Brother  J.  Matthew,  principal 
DePaul  Academy,  Rev.  William  A.  Ryan,  C.M., 
principal 

The  Faulkner  School  for  Girls,  Elizabeth  Faulkner, 
principal 

Good  Counsel,  Sister  Mary  Hermana,  principal 
Harvard  School  For  Boys,  H.  D.  Pyle  &  L.  M.  Dohr 
co-principals 

Holy  Family  Academy,  Sister  M.  Theophane, 
principal 

Holy  Trinity,  Brother  Reginald,  principal 
The  Immaculata,  Sister  Mary  Josine,  principal 
Josephinum,  Sister  Lucy,  principal 
Leo,  Brother  James  H.  Vaughn,  principal 
Loretto  Academy,  Mother  M.  Colette,  principal 
Loretto  High,  Mother  M.  Juana,  principal 
Loring  School  for  Girls,  Virginia  Miller,  principal 
Lourdes,  Sister  Mary  Generose,  principal 
Loyola  Academy,  Rev.  A.  F.  Walker,  principal 
Luther  Institute,  Carl  Meyer,  president 
Mercy,  Sister  Mary  of  the  Angels,  principal 
Morgan  Park  Military  Academy,  J.  H.  Holzman, 
principal 

Mount  Carmel,  Father  A.  E.  McCarthy,  principal 
North  Park  College  Academy,  Clifford  Swenson, 
assistant  dean 

Notre  Dame,  Sister  Mary  St.  Agnes,  principal 
Providence,  Sister  St.  Agatha,  principal 
Resurrection,  Sister  M.  Dolores  Kierna,  C.R. 
principal 

St.  Casimir,  Sister  M.  Emerenciana,  principal 
St.  Gregory,  Sister  Josephis,  principal 
St.  Ignatius,  Rev.  R.  T.  Grant,  principal 
St.  Joseph,  Sister  Mary  Albensia,  principal 
St.  Mary  of  Perpetual  Help,  Sister  M.  Alvina, 
principal 

St.  Mary’s,  Sister  Mary  St.  Aloysius,  principal 
St.  Mel,  Brother  H.  Basil,  principal 
St.  Michael  Central  (Boys),  Brother  Alvin  J.  Goelz, 
principal 

St.  Michael  Central  (Girls),  Sister  Mary  Enrico, 
principal 

St.  Patrick  (Girls),  Sister  Beatrice,  principal 
St.  Patrick  Academy,  Brother  J.  Mark,  principal 
St.  Philip,  Rev.  T.  A.  Seery,  principal 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

4  yr. 

8o 

4  yr- 

82 

4  yr- 

28.5 

4  yr- 

34-57 

4  yr. 

33 

4  yr. 

27 

4  yr. 

12.80 

4  yr. 

11. 9 

4  yr. 

16 

4  yr. 

28 

4  yr- 

6-75 

4  yr. 

30.6 

4  yr. 

34 

4  yr. 

19.85 

4  yr. 

19.76 

4  yr. 

8.6 

4  yr. 

21 

4  yr. 

20.5 

4  yr. 

41.4 

4  yr. 

ii-45 

4  yr. 

39 

4  yr. 

18 

4  yr. 

17.8 

4  yr. 

6.16 

4  yr. 

25-5 

4  yr. 

28 

4  yr. 

3i 

4  yr. 

47-5 

4  yr. 

23-53 

4  yr. 

42.2 

4  yr. 

24-35 

4  yr. 

32.5 

4  yr. 

47-4 

4  yr. 

15-5 

4  yr. 

28.2 

4  yr. 

18 

4  yr. 

41.6 

4  yr. 

19.85 

4  yr. 

16.8 

4  yr. 

32 

4  yr. 

43 

4  yr. 

13-3 

4  yr. 

15-3 

4  yr. 

18.2 

4  yr. 

20 

4  yr. 

32.5 

Accredited 


Pupils 

Since 

2033 

1905 

2224 

1936 

803 

1941 

857 

1924 

890 

1932 

7i5 

1924 

315 

1941 

328 

1921 

383 

1923 

680 

i93i 

92 

1927 

856 

1923 

914 

1931 

85 

1919 

37i 

1931 

106 

1911 

530 

1927 

561 

1930 

1058 

1932 

334 

1922 

1168 

1934 

428 

1933 

401 

1933 

79 

1918 

655 

1938 

675 

1913 

691 

1921 

1006 

1928 

297 

1911 

971 

1920 

463 

1917 

781 

1941 

1130 

1913 

171 

1935 

5io 

1935 

4i3 

1941 

992 

1921 

4°5 

1945 

343 

1944 

822 

1933 

1207 

1924 

321 

1934 

324 

1934 

414 

1944 

574 

J933 

1167 

1948 

APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

St.  Rita,  Rev.  R.  B.  Fink,  principal 
St.  Scholastica,  Sister  M.  Laura,  principal 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  Sister  M.  Alberto,  principal 
Saint  Xavier  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Paula,  principal 
Siena,  Sister  Mary  Bernadine,  principal 
Visitation,  Sister  Mary  Camillus,  principal 
Weber,  Rev.  Stanley  J.  Fiolek,  principal 
Chicago  Heights,  Bloom  Township,  H.  H.  Metcalf, 
principal 

Chrisman  Township,  0.  R.  Eaton,  principal 
Cicero,  J.  Sterling  Morton,  W.  P.  MacLean, 
superintendent 

Clinton  Community,  Ralph  Robb,  principal 
Collinsville  Township,  D.  K.  Darling,  superintendent 
Cowden  Community,  C.  J.  Meyer,  principal 
Crete  Community,  V.  E.  Crackel,  superintendent 
Crystal  Lake  Community,  W.  E.  McCleery,  principal 
Cuba  Community,  H.  B.  Stutsman,  principal 
Danville,  R.  M.  Duffin,  principal 
Decatur: 

Senior,  Lee  D.  Piggott,  principal 
St.  Teresa,  Sister  M.  Clotilde,  principal 
DeKalb  Township,  S.  B.  Sullivan,  superintendent 
Delavan  Community,  E.  D.  Finley,  superintendent 
Des  Plaines,  St.  Patrick  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Am¬ 
brose,  principal 

Des  Plaines  or  Park  Ridge,  Maine  Township,  F.  L. 

Holmes,  superintendent 
Dixon,  B.  J.  Frazer,  principal 
Downers  Grove  Community,  G.  E.  DeWolf, 
superintendent 

Dundee  Community,  H.  D.  Jacobs,  principal 
Dunlap  Township,  M.  H.  Huffman,  principal 
Dupo  Community,  A.  C.  Daugherty,  principal 
Du  Quoin  Township,  R.  P.  Gibbs,  principal 
Dwight  Township,  C.  A.  Brothers,  principal 
East  Moline,  United  Township,  L.  O.  Dawson, 
superintendent 

East  Peoria  Community,  B.  R.  Moore,  principal 
East  St.  Louis: 

Senior,  W.  L.  Baughman,  principal 
Lincoln,  G.  V.  Quinn,  principal 
St.  Teresa  Academy,  Sister  Etheldreda,  principal 
Easton  Community,  Lyle  W.  Drake,  principal 
Edinburg  Township,  Franklin  Coplan,  principal 
Edwardsvllle,  George  F.  Brock,  principal 
Efeingham,  R.  L.  Bachman,  principal 
Eldorado  Township,  T.  L.  Dodd,  principal 
*Elgin,  Elgin  Academy,  R.  B.  Edgerton,  principal 
Elgin,  R.  S.  Cartwright,  principal 
Elmhurst,  York  Community,  R.  B.  Tozier,  principal 
Elmwood  Community,  R.  E.  Bickford,  superintendent 
El  Paso  Township,  W.  M.  Claggett,  principal 
Enfield  Community,  W.  A.  Miller,  principal 
Erie  Community,  P.  H.  Di  Vail,  principal 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

4  yr. 

S3 

4  yr. 

29.8 

4  yr. 

14. 1 

4  yr. 

12.95 

4  yr. 

20.9 

4  yr. 

3S-3 

4  yr. 

25.6 

4  yr. 

67 

4  yr. 

9 

4  yr. 

192 

4  yr. 

25 

4  yr- 

3S.S8 

4  yr. 

6.25 

4  yr. 

11 

4  yr. 

23 

4  yr. 

12.76 

4  yr. 

67 

3  yr. 

85-4 

4  yr. 

12.4 

4  yr. 

30.6 

4  yr. 

9.16 

4  yr. 

10.56 

4  yr. 

83 

4  yr. 

29-5 

4  yr. 

47 

4  yr. 

20 

4  yr. 

9 

4  yr. 

32 

4  yr. 

20.  7 

4  yr. 

14 

4  yr. 

4i 

4  yr. 

33-24 

3  yr. 

22.63 

3  yr. 

22.5 

4  yr. 

17.69 

4  yr. 

6.44 

4  yr. 

8.6 

4  yr- 

3i-3 

4  yr. 

*9 

4  yr. 

2  3-5 

4  yr. 

15 

4  yr- 

72.9 

4  yr. 

69 

4  yr. 

8.1 

4  yr. 

12 

4  yr. 

6 

4  yr. 

10 

Accredited 


Pupils 

Since 

1532 

1919 

642 

1928 

295 

1932 

152 

1921 

473 

1935 

1058 

1927 

505 

1919 

1687 

1907 

95 

1918 

4156 

i9°5 

405 

1911 

814 

1912 

102 

1934 

188 

1948 

456 

1916 

248 

1924 

1523 

1906 

1980 

1905 

242 

1932 

604 

1905 

156 

1933 

215 

1932 

1756 

1908 

606 

1905 

1051 

1916 

395 

1924 

i47 

1938 

623 

1928 

418 

1908 

203 

1916 

1042 

1930 

692 

192S 

1403 

1911 

495 

1928 

368 

1934 

97 

1942 

104 

1944 

604 

i9x3 

403 

1933 

5i5 

1922 

63 

1948 

1594 

1905 

1560 

1925 

161 

1921 

180 

1927 

118 

1939 

183 

1939 

*  The  Elgin  Academy  was  dropped  from  the  list  of  accredited  schools  last  year  (1946-47)  and  is 
recommended  for  re-admission  this  year.  It  was  first  accredited  in  1906. 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Eureka  Consolidated,  K.  D.  Cable,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10.5 

215 

1916 

Evanston: 

Evanstown  Township,  F.  L.  Bacon,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

140 

2361 

1905 

Marywood  School  for  Girls,  Sister  Rose  Angela, 
principal 

4  yr. 

16.89 

276 

1931 

Roycemore,  Etta  S.  Preston,  principal 

4  yr. 

16.33 

76 

1926 

St.  George,  Brother  Julius,  principal 

4  yr. 

35-2 

1021 

1936 

Fairbury  Township,  M.  F.  Fullmer,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

184 

1916 

Fairfield  Community,  J.  Ed.  Holt,  principal 

4  yr. 

20 

435 

r93r 

Fairmount  Community,  S.  N.  McKean,  principal 

4  yr. 

6 

52 

1928 

Fairview  Community,  F.  S.  Paxson,  principal 

4  yr- 

8 

88 

1925 

Farmer  City,  Moore  Township,  0.  H.  Wisthuff, 
principal 

4  yr. 

12.3 

172 

1905 

Farmington  Community,  R.  B.  Troxel,  principal 

4  yr. 

15.2 

321 

1938 

Fisher  Community,  Thomas  A.  Hood,  principal 

4  yr. 

10 

i43 

1927 

*Fithian,  Oakwood  Township,  W.  E.  Koontz,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

238 

1919 

Flora,  Harter-Stanford  Township,  Rex  W.  Dale, 
principal 

4  yr. 

r9 

468 

1916 

Franklin  Community,  H.  L.  Fitzhugh,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

75 

1942 

Franklin  Grove  Community,  Roy  R.  Dillon, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

6.12 

73 

1940 

Franklin  Park,  Leyden  Community,  H.  L.  Ylvisaker, 
principal 

4  yr- 

47 

982 

1935 

Freeburg  Community,  C.  W.  Bowman,  principal 

4  yr- 

9 

135 

1937 

Freeport: 

Freeport,  L.  E.  Mesenkamp,  principal 

4  yr- 

49.88 

95i 

1906 

Aquin,  Sister  M.  Thomas,  principal 

4  yr- 

10.15 

211 

1931 

Galena  Public,  A.  R.  Wetzel,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

14 

246 

1918 

Galesburg  Senior,  W.  T.  Wooley,  principal 

3  yr. 

49.4 

1035 

1910 

Galva  Community,  H.  M.  Robertson,  principal 

4  yr- 

13.8 

213 

1917 

Geneseo  Township,  J.  D.  Darnall,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

21.01 

420 

1910 

Geneva  Community,  H.  M.  Coultrip,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14.2 

i93 

1914 

Genoa  Township,  C.  L.  Louderbach,  principal 

4  yr- 

7.77 

123 

1923 

Georgetown  Township,  G.  A.  DeLand,  principal 

4  yr. 

15 

304 

1918 

Gibson  City,  Drummer  Township,  J.  E.  Greyer, 
principal 

4  yr. 

I3-I 

221 

r9U 

Gillespie  Community,  E.  J.  McNely,  principal 

4  yr. 

16 

281 

1928 

Gilman  Community,  Porter  Orr,  principal 

4  yr- 

9-33 

142 

1926 

**Glenarm,  Ball,  R.  R.  Morrison,  principal 

4  yr- 

6 

119 

1939 

Glen  Ellyn,  Glenbard  Township,  F.  L.  Biester, 
principal 

4  yr. 

44 

1129 

1924 

Good  Hope  Community,  G.  D.  White,  principal 

4  yr. 

8 

107 

1939 

Granite  City  Community,  P.  A.  Grigsby, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

56 

1426 

1923 

Granville,  Hopkins  Township,  Roy  Pyatt,  principal 

4  yr. 

8 

92 

1938 

Greenfield  Community,  H.  R.  Girhard,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 

223 

1:929 

Greenville,  J.  P.  Gardner,  principal 

4  yr. 

16 

290 

1:948 

Griggsville  Community,  T.  H.  Bartholomew, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

9-95 

118 

1927 

Gurnee,  Warren  Township,  D.  W.  Thompson, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

15-35 

215 

1926 

Hamilton  Community,  C.  E.  Dannenfeldt, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

9.67 

164 

1:936 

Harrisburg  Township,  R.  L.  Foster,  principal 

4  yr. 

35 

884 

1908 

Harvard  Community,  R.  L.  Tazewell,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

16.3 

285 

1918 

*  Former  address  was  Muncie. 

**  Formerly  Glenarm:  Ball  Township. 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Harvey,  Thornton  Township,  C.  R.  Maddox, 

0 acting )  superintendent 

Havana  Community,  J.  H.  Van  Dyke,  principal 
Henning  Community,  Clayton  Wilcox,  principal 
Herrin  Township,  E.  C.  Eckert,  principal 
Heyworth  Community,  A.  W.  Osborne,  principal 
Highland,  J.  C.  DeLaurenti,  superintendent 
Highland  Park,  A.  E.  Wolters,  principal 
Hillsboro  Community,  Fred  McDavid,  principal 
Hinsdale  Township,  O.  C.  West,  principal 
Homer  Community,  Ray  Litherland,  principal 
Hoopeston,  John  Greer,  Sheldon  Bross,  principal 
Hopedale  Community,  W.  L.  Harwood,  superintendent 
Jacksonville: 

John  Agger,  principal 
Routt,  J.  E.  Coonen,  principal 
Jerseyville  Township,  G.  F.  Roth,  principal 
Johnston  City,  Township,  W.  H.  Ely,  principal 
Joliet: 

Joliet  Township,  H.  S.  Bonar,  superintendent 
Joliet  Catholic,  Bonaventure  J.  Gilmore,  principal 
St.  Francis  Academy,  Sister  M.  Borromeo,  principal 
Kankakee,  R.  Y.  Allison,  principal 
Kansas  Community,  I.  D.  Baker,  superintendent 
Kewanee: 

Kewanee,  Dinsmore  Wood,  principal 
Wethersfield  Township,  E.  E.  Fischer,  superintenden 
Kincaid,  South  Fork  Community,  R.  F.  Haney, 
principal 

Knoxville,  E.  A.  Jensen,  superintendent 
La  Grange: 

Lyons  Township,  George  S.  Olsen,  superintendent 
Broadview  Academy,  L.  N.  Holm,  principal 
Nazareth  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Oliver,  principal 
Lake  Forest: 

Lake  Forest,  R.  Moore,  principal 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Mother  J.  Hefiern, 
principal 

Ferry  Hall,  Dema  Kennedy  (acting),  principal 
Lake  Zurich,  Ela  Township,  H.  L.  Wesner,  principal 
La  SALLE-Peru  Township,  F.  H.  Dolan,  superintendent 
Lawrencevtlle  Township,  C.  C.  Loew,  principal 
Lebanon  Community,  R.  C.  Sayre,  superintendent 
LeRoy,  Empire  Township,  V.  W.  Bingman,  principal 
Lewistown  Community,  H.  B.  Carlock,  principal 
Lexington  Community,  Dallas  Myers,  superintendent 
Libertyville  Township,  H.  E.  Underbrink,  principal 
Lincoln  Community,  W.  C.  Handlin,  principal 
Lisle: 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Sister  M.  Immaculata, 
principal 

St.  Procopius  College  Academy,  Rev.  T.  J.  Havlick, 
Rector 

Litchfield  Community,  L.  J.  Hill,  principal 
Little  York  Community,  G.  W.  Franklin,  principal 
Lockport  Township,  J.  M.  Smith,  superintendent 
Long  View  Township,  H.  H.  Jarman,  principal 


Type  of 

Accredited 

School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

4  yr- 

108. 17 

2710 

1905 

4  yr. 

13 

257 

1934 

4  yr. 

5-7 

70 

1938 

4  yr. 

32 

689 

1917 

4  yr. 

8-5 

no 

1936 

4  yr. 

12.33 

217 

1933 

4  yr. 

60 

1076 

1933 

4  yr. 

21 

449 

1925 

4  yr. 

34-5 

701 

1908 

4  yr- 

7-i 

77 

1942 

4  yr. 

17-5 

285 

1908 

4  yr. 

6-5 

75 

1942 

4  yr. 

39-8 

814 

1909 

4  yr. 

8 

108 

1919 

4  yr. 

23-5 

466 

1919 

4  yr. 

16. 5 

398 

1922 

4  yr. 

00 

M 

H 

2626 

1905 

4  yr. 

26 

463 

1934 

4  yr. 

22 

45i 

1936 

4  yr. 

47-94 

954 

1906 

4  yr. 

7-33 

92 

1923 

4  yr. 

28.5 

677 

1906 

t  4  yr. 

10 

178 

1922 

4  yr. 

10 

177 

1942 

4  yr- 

8.6 

152 

1918 

s  yr. 

94 

1545 

1905 

4  yr. 

11 . 1 

213 

1933 

4  yr- 

26 

440 

1936 

4  yr. 

25 

423 

1937 

4  yr. 

13-5 

117 

1926 

4  yr. 

17 

i34 

1909 

4  yr. 

9 

147 

1932 

4  yr. 

55 

iiio 

190S 

4  yr- 

24-5 

533 

1914 

4  yr- 

9.6 

142 

192S 

4  yr. 

11 

168 

1921 

4  yr. 

17 

267 

1916 

4  yr. 

9-39 

108 

1916 

4  yr. 

22. s 

490 

1920 

4  yr. 

30 

627 

1911 

4  yr. 

12.56 

142 

1938 

4  yr. 

21 

150 

1922 

4  yr. 

CO 

CO 

00 

M 

414 

1927 

4  yr. 

8 

73 

1945 

4  yr. 

24 

567 

I9II 

4  yr. 

7 

97 

1921 

IOO 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Lovington  Township,  K.  V.  Henninger,  principal 

4  yr- 

12 

151 

1918 

McHenry  Community,  C.  H.  Duker,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14.4 

282 

1937 

McLean  Community,  W.  A.  Craig,  principal 

4  yr. 

6-5 

57 

1926 

McLeansboro  Township,  M.  J.  Carlton,  principal 

4  yr. 

17 

398 

1941 

Macomb: 

Macomb  Senior,  A.  C.  Drummond,  principal 

4  yr. 

22.6 

344 

1920 

W.S.C.,  W.  0.  Covert,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 . 1 

137 

1910 

Mahomet  Community,  L.  J.  Gnagey,  principal 

4  yr. 

9.12 

107 

1925 

Manito  Community,  J.  J.  Rush,  principal 

4  yr. 

5-9 

93 

1925 

Marion  Township,  A.  R.  Edwards,  principal 

4  yr. 

25-5 

735 

1919 

Marengo  Community,  E.  A.  Anderson,  principal 

4  yr. 

z5 

241 

1948 

Maroa  Community,  W.  D.  Keyes,  principal 

4  yr. 

10.5 

122 

1932 

Marseilles,  Clyde  Crawshaw,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14.7 

277 

1925 

Marshall  Township,  E.  B.  Allen,  principal 

4  yr. 

I5-S 

337 

1909 

Martinsville  Community,  R.  C.  Duncan,  principal 

4  yr. 

10.6 

160 

1938 

Mascoutah  Community,  W.  B.  Garvin,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10. 1 

154 

1935 

Mason  City  Community,  E.  E.  Schniepp,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 

163 

1927 

Mattoon  Senior,  D.  E.  Parker,  principal 

3  yr. 

24 

554 

1908 

Maywood,  Proviso  Township,  E.  R.  Sifert, 
superintendent 

4  yr- 

i39 

34i5 

00 

0 

On 

H 

Mendon  Township,  C.  K.  Winn,  principal 

4  yr. 

9.2 

ii5 

1923 

Mendota  Township,  M.  E.  Steele,  principal 

4  yr. 

18.66 

324 

1918 

Metamora  Township,  Sherwood  Dees,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 

174 

*937 

Metropolis  Community,  Roye  R.  Bryant,  principal 

4  yr. 

i5 

382 

r93i 

Mileord  Township,  H.  E.  Jones,  principal 

4  yr. 

10. 5 

149 

1946 

Minonk  Community,  James  Schneider,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 

154 

1939 

Momence  Community,  J.  B.  Stout,  principal 

4  yr. 

12.  S 

208 

19  33 

Monmouth,  J.  D.  Dixon,  principal 

4  yr. 

26 

497 

1918 

Monticello  Township,  E.  L.  Johnson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14-5 

256 

r9z9 

Mooseheart,  Arthur  Adams,  principal 

6  yr. 

27 

277 

1921 

Morrison  Community,  E.  S.  Simmonds,  principal 

4  yr. 

l6.  I 

281 

1914 

Morton  Township,  J.  G.  Hatcher,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

200 

1925 

Mt.  Carmel,  R.  H.  Orr,  principal 

4  yr. 

22.3 

457 

1918 

Mt.  Morris  Community,  H.  A.  Hoff,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

163 

1924 

Mt.  Olive  Community,  E.  W.  Heob,  principal 

4  yr. 

IO 

182 

1926 

Mt.  Pulaski  Township,  L.  L.  Hargis,  principal 

4  yr. 

II. 2 

156 

1919 

Mt.  Vernon  Township,  R.  L.  McConnell,  principal 

4  yr. 

46 

1041 

1909 

Moweaqua  Community,  T.  C.  Barton,  principal 

4  yr. 

II 

169 

1942 

Murphysboro  Township,  F.  H.  Shappard,  principal 

4  yr. 

23.I 

552 

1911 

Naperville,  R.  F.  Van  Adestine,  principal 

4  yr. 

29.8 

408 

191:5 

Nashville  Community,  G.  H.  Kimpling,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

245 

1935 

Newark  Community,  G.  A.  Johnston,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8-S6 

117 

1940 

New  Berlin  Township,  J.  F.  Short,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

148 

1945 

Newman  Township,  J.  H.  Trinkle,  principal 

4  yr. 

10 

131 

1926 

Newton  Community,  M.  B.  Platz,  principal 

4  yr. 

23 

519 

1926 

Niantic  Community,  C.  A.  Fort,  principal 

4  yr. 

8.07 

no 

1931 

Normal: 

Community,  L.  E.  Starke,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

22.5 

409 

1906 

University,  V.  M.  Houston,  principal 

4  yr. 

36.33 

353 

1915 

Norris  City  Township,  H.  J.  Phelps,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

186 

1944 

Northbrook,  W.  R.  Etherton,  principal 

6  yr. 

15 

276 

1944 

Oakland  Township,  R.  B.  Casey,  principal 

Oak  Park: 

4  yr. 

8-5 

131 

1918 

Oak  Park  Township,  Eugene  Youngert, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

142.5 

2837 

1:905 

Fenwick,  Rev.  G.  F.  Walter,  principal 

4  yr. 

37 

986 

1037 

Oblong  Township,  C.  E.  Ambrose,  principal 

4  yr. 

15 

256 

I934 

Olney  Area,  J.  H.  Cherry,  principal 

4  yr. 

24-5 

603 

1917 

APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 
Onarga: 

Township,  Ruth  Brookhart,  ( acting )  principal 
Onarga  Military,  T.  M.  Frazier,  principal 
Oneida  Community,  E.  R.  Peek,  principal 
Orion  Community,  L.  V.  Mercer,  principal 
Ottawa  Township,  H.  D.  Anderson,  principal 
Palatine  Township,  G.  A.  McElroy,  principal 
Palestine  Township,  Leo  L.  Cox,  principal 
Pana  Township,  R.  D.  Brummett,  principal 
Paris,  C.  L.  Smith,  principal 
Pawnee  Township,  R.  R.  Walker,  principal 
Paxton  Community,  J.  J.  Swinney,  superintendent 
Pekin  Community,  F.  M.  Peterson,  principal 
Peoria: 

Academy  of  Our  Lady,  Sister  Teresa  Martin  Crc 
principal 

Manual  Training,  A.  G.  Adamson,  ( acting )  princ 
Peoria,  H.  A.  Hunter,  principal 
Woodruff,  L.  R.  MacDonald,  principal 
Peotone  Community,  C.  L.  Walters,  superintendent 
Peru,  St.  Bede  Academy,  Rev.  Norbert  Tibesar, 
principal 

Petersburg,  Harris  Community,  J.  P.  Liggett,  principal  4  yr 
Pinckneyville  Community,  Roland  Keene,  principal 
Pittsfield  Community,  J.  H.  Voshall,  superintendent 
Plano  Community,  P.  H.  Miller,  superintendent 
Pleasant  Plains  Township,  O.  W.  Young,  principal 
Polo  Community,  Willis  Pittinger,  principal 
Pontiac  Township,  A.  C.  Watson,  principal 
Potomac  Township,  C.  E.  Adams,  principal 
Princeton  Township,  O.  V.  Shaffer,  principal 
Prxnceville  Community,  W.  R.  Cordis,  superintendent 
Quincy: 

Senior,  R.  S.  Brackman,  principal 
Notre  Dame,  Sister  M.  Robertine,  principal 
Rantoul  Township,  L.  H.  Gibbs,  principal 
Reddick  Community,  George  O.  Main,  principal 
Ridgefarm  Township,  V.  E.  Broadhead,  principal 
Ridgway  Community,  J.  F.  Karber,  principal 
River  Forest: 

Concordia,  W.  O.  Kraeft,  principal 
Trinity,  Sister  Rose  Catherine,  principal 
RiVERSiDE-Brookfield,  I.  E.  Haebich,  superintendent 
Roanoke  Township,  C.  A.  McDaniel,  principal 
Robinson  Township,  A.  E.  Smith,  principal 
Rochelle  Township,  C.  A.  Hills,  principal 
Rock  Falls  Township,  Carl  Thokey,  principal 
Rockford: 

East  Senior,  Harry  C.  Muth,  principal 
Harlem  Consolidated,  R.  W.  Hovey,  superintendent  4  yr 
West  Senior,  James  E.  Blue,  principal 
Bishop  Muldoon,  Sister  Cyril  Edw’in,  principal 
St.  Thomas,  Rev.  J.  J.  X.  Glynn,  principal 
Rock  Island: 

Senior,  Owen  B.  Wright,  principal 
Villa  de  Chantal,  Sister  Mary  Josephine,  principal 
Rockton,  Hononegah  Community,  O.  E.  Loomis, 
principal 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

4  yr. 

9-25 

123 

4  yr. 

9.8 

no 

4  yr. 

6-5 

75 

4  yr. 

10 

135 

4  yr. 

43 

816 

4  yr. 

17 

309 

4  yr. 

10 

128 

4  yr. 

19 

435 

4  yr. 

30 

582 

4  yr. 

6 

85 

4  yr. 

14 

270 

4  yr. 

59-33 

ii73 

> 

4  yr. 

18 

417 

1  3  yr. 

61 . 7 

1240 

4  yr. 

62.01 

1118 

4  yr. 

69.21 

1510 

4  yr. 

11 

164 

6  yr. 

38 

435 

1  4  yr. 

11  •  5 

217 

4  yr. 

21 

442 

4  yr. 

14.6 

342 

4  yr. 

7-7 

136 

4  yr. 

9 

i37 

4  yr. 

13 

232 

4  yr. 

23 

465 

4  yr- 

8-3 

89 

4  yr. 

18.3 

313 

4  yr. 

9-5 

196 

3  yr. 

44.9 

961 

4  yr. 

19-3 

458 

4  yr. 

18 

303 

4  yr. 

13-75 

i54 

4  yr. 

9 

114 

4  yr. 

8-5 

144 

3  yr- 

6-5 

1 14 

4  yr. 

31.16 

870 

4  yr. 

36 

865 

4  yr. 

8 

124 

4  yr. 

23 

461 

4  yr. 

17 

358 

4  yr. 

18.5 

397 

3  yr. 

66.15 

1372 

4  yr. 

17-5 

308 

3  yr. 

64-75 

1273 

4  yr. 

12.85 

302 

4  yr. 

12 

242 

3  yr. 

5° 

1298 

4  yr. 

12.4 

90 

4  yr- 

9-75 

211 

IOI 

Accredited 

Since 

1918 

1923 

1939 

1929 

i9°S 

1935 

1917 

1916 

1911 

1920 

1911 

1911 


1948 

1945 

1905 

1932 

1938 

1948 

1926 

1919 

z93° 

1930 

1938 

1907 

1905 

1937 
W05 

1938 

1906 

1935 

1926 
W3r 

1936 
1932 

1936 

1923 

1917 

1936 
1911 
1923 

1927 

1941 

1944 

1941 

1934 

1937 

1905 

1919 

1931 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Roxana  Community,  S.  W.  Frey,  principal 
Rushville  Community,  M.  R.  McCaleb,  superintendent 
St.  Anne  Community,  R.  V.  Minton,  principal 
St.  Charles: 

Community,  G.  E.  Thompson,  superintendent 
*Mt.  St.  Mary  Academy,  Sister  Mary  de  Lellis, 
principal 

St.  Elmo  Community,  O.  F.  Patterson,  principal 
St.  Joseph  Community,  G.  Y.  Trimble,  principal 
Salem  Community,  B.  E.  Gum,  superintendent 
Sandoval  Community,  C.  E.  Crawford,  principal 
Sandwich  Township,  L.  G.  Haskin,  superintendent 
San  Jose  Community,  M.  K.  Berner,  principal 
Saunemin  Township,  I.  R.  Hill,  principal 
Savanna  Township,  Clifford  Wilcox,  superintendent 
Serena  Community,  W.  L.  Ogden,  superintendent 
Shabbona  Community,  T.  A.  Watne,  superintendent 
Shelbyville  Community,  G.  W.  Bedell,  principal 
Sibley  Community,  J.  R.  Nichols,  principal 
Sidell  Township,  W.  J.  Goreham,  principal 
Skokie,  Niles  Township,  A.  L.  Biehn,  superintendent 
SOMONAtiK  Community,  L.  E.  Flinn,  superintendent 
Sparta  Township,  F.  H.  Torrence,  principal 
Springfield: 

Feitshans,  F.  C.  Nichols,  principal 
Lanphier,  G.  E.  Stickney,  principal 
Springfield,  L.  K.  Davis,  principal 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Sister  M.  Elizabeth, 
principal 

Ursuline  Academy,  Mother  M.  Florence,  principal 
Spring  Valley,  Hall  Township  High  and  Vocational, 
C.  A.  Sharpe,  principal 
Staunton  Community,  Don  Beane,  principal 
Sterling: 

Township,  Roscoe  Eades,  principal 
Catholic  Community,  Sister  Margaret  Loyola, 
principal 

Stockton,  W.  R.  Holloway,  superintendent 
Stonington  Community,  W.  R.  Abernathy,  principal 
Streator  Township,  Z.  H.  Dorland,  principal 
Sullivan  Township,  B.  H.  Smith,  principal 
Sycamore  Community,  R.  A.  Lease,  superintendent 
Tampico  Township,  F.  A.  Ekstrand,  principal 
Taylorvtlle  Township,  J.  L.  McAdam,  principal 
Techny,  Holy  Ghost  Academy,  Sister  Aloysine,  principal 
Tolono  Community,  V.  G.  Jewell,  principal 
Toulon  Township,  D.  K.  Howell,  principal 
Tremont  Community,  H.  E.  Stone,  principal 
Tuscola  Community,  G.  R.  Collins,  superintendent 
Urban  a: 

Urbana,  M.  C.  Howd,  principal 
University,  C.  M.  Allen,  principal 
Valmeyer  Community,  P.  H.  Randolph,  principal 
Vandalia  Community,  G.  V.  Blythe,  principal 
Venice,  L.  E.  Sabin,  principal 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

4  yr. 

16 

270 

1943 

4  yr- 

16.66 

329 

1923 

4yr. 

12 

246 

1932 

4  yr. 

16.3 

374 

1910 

4  yr. 

10.66 

161 

1931 

4  yr. 

13 

193 

1943 

4  yr. 

8 

no 

1929 

4  yr. 

26.75 

675 

1937 

4  yr. 

11 

223 

1945 

4  yr. 

12.88 

206 

I923 

4  yr. 

7 

63 

1944 

4  yr- 

8.06 

no 

1925 

4  yr. 

17.4 

257 

1906 

4  yr. 

7-75 

129 

1942 

4  yr. 

7-r 

96 

1942 

4  yr- 

iS-75 

297 

1913 

4  yr- 

6.25 

4i 

1942 

4  yr. 

7.87 

65 

1916 

4  yr. 

43-6 

93° 

1939 

4  yr- 

7-25 

86 

1944 

4  yr- 

21 

437 

1919 

4  yr. 

3i 

725 

1937 

4  yr. 

38 

984 

r938 

4  yr. 

72 

1506 

*9*5 

4  yr. 

15-85 

265 

1935 

4  yr. 

12 

212 

19  33 

4  yr. 

18 

362 

1916 

4  yr. 

13 

218 

1913 

4  yr. 

38.25 

585 

1905 

4  yr. 

16.58 

242 

1934 

4  yr- 

9-75 

200 

I932 

4  yr- 

8 

88 

1927 

4  yr. 

46 

1013 

1906 

4  yr. 

16 

286 

1917 

6  yr. 

19 

476 

1911 

4  yr. 

7 

77 

1932 

4  yr. 

27 

636 

1909 

4  yr. 

6-75 

48 

1931 

4  yr. 

7.2 

92 

1929 

4  yr. 

10 

144 

1924 

4  yr. 

9-25 

130 

1929 

4  yr. 

15 

233 

1908 

4  yr. 

35 

607 

1909 

5  yr. 

37-6 

232 

1922 

4  yr. 

6 

120 

1941 

4  yr. 

16.5 

43i 

1939 

4  yr. 

8.1 

70 

1919 

*  Formerly  called  Mt.  St.  Mary  on  the  Fox. 


APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Villa  Grove  Township,  G.  G.  Gaines,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

n. 9 

178 

1923 

Virden  Community,  M.  D.  Clinton,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

250 

1932 

Virginia  Community,  J.  B.  Walrich,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11.66 

190 

1945 

Walnut  Community,  C.  A.  Snider,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

136 

1924 

Wapella  Community,  S.  A.  Funkhouser,  principal 

4  yr. 

6.77 

107 

1920 

Warrensburg  Community,  A.  C.  Muns,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

136 

1939 

Washburn  Township,  W.  E.  Herbster,  principal 

4  yr. 

7-33 

99 

1926 

Washington  Community,  L.  H.  Elam,  principal 

4  yr. 

ii 

242 

1919 

Waterloo  Public,  W.  J.  Zahnow,  superintendentj 

4  yr. 

11  •  75 

207 

1939 

Watseka  Community,  R.  C.  Grant,  principal 

4  yr. 

15.6 

241 

1915 

Wauconda  Township,  Richard  Warfield,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

123 

1926 

Waukegan: 

Township,  C.  E.  Prichard,  ( acting )  superintendent 

4  yr. 

107 

2294 

1906 

Holy  Child,  Mother  Mary  Wulstan,  principal 

4  yr. 

10.29 

156 

1941 

Waverly,  F.  R.  Oates,  principal 

4  yr. 

11.66 

150 

1919 

Wellington  Township,  Curtis  Alexander,  principal 

4  yr. 

6 

5° 

1919 

Wenona  Community,  Wade  L.  Eberly,  principal 

4  yr. 

7 

123 

1944 

West  Chicago  Community,  S.  D.  Bishop,  principal 

4  yr. 

16.23 

311 

1910 

Westfield  Township,  W.  H.  Tweedy,  principal 

4  yr. 

5- 12 

74 

1938 

West  Frankfort,  Frankfort  Community,  L.  G.  Patton, 
principal 

4  yr. 

33-6 

834 

1925 

Westville  Township,  B.  W.  Thomas,  principal 

4  yr. 

12. S 

189 

1923 

Wheaton  Community,  M.  F.  Roberts,  principal 

4  yr. 

33-5 

600 

1908 

Wheaton,  Wheaton  College  Academy,  E.  R.  Schell, 
director 

4  yr. 

11  •  7 

157 

1911 

Wllliamsville,  Walter  Slater,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

118 

1927 

Wilmette: 

Mallinckrodt,  Sister  Annarita,  principal 

4  yr. 

8.2 

150 

1930 

Maria  Immaculata  Academy,  Sister  Josephita, 
principal 

4  yr. 

5-3 

36 

1922 

Winchester  Community,  A.  H.  Chapman,  principal 

4  yr. 

10. 5 

223 

1928 

Winnetka,  New  Trier  Township,  M.  P.  Gaffney, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

138-8 

2264 

1906 

Wood  River,  East  Alton-Wood  River  Community,  J.  F. 
Snodgrass,  principal 

4  yr. 

42 

947 

1921 

Woodstock  Community,  R.  W.  Chenoweth,  principal 

4  yr. 

24-5 

368 

1910 

Wyoming  Community,  C.  A.  Pence,  principal 

4  yr. 

10 

133 

1933 

Yorkville  Community,  James  Talbott,  principal 

4  yr. 

14-35 

161 

1922 

Zeigler  Community,  I.  Krutsinger,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

188 

1934 

ZiON-Benton  Township,  H.  W.  Pearce,  principal 

4  yr. 

24 

647 

1946 

SCHOOLS  APPLYING  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  STATUS 


Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Laboratory 
School,  W.  C.  Seyfert,  director 
Moline  Senior,  G.  W.  Smith,  principal 

INDIANA 

Alexandria,  V.  M.  Evans,  principal 
Ambia,  Brooks  Bell,  principal 
Anderson,  Stanley  Porter,  principal 
Angola,  C.  H.  Elliott,  principal 
Attica,  K.  C.  Shafer,  principal 
Auburn,  L.  W.  Miller,  principal 
Bedford,  H.  A.  Lloyd,  principal 
Beech  Grove,  O.  L.  VanHorn,  principal 
Berne,  E.  M.  Webb,  superintendent 


School, 


4  yr* 

38 

344 

1911 

2  yr. 

36.6 

660 

1905 

6  yr. 

20.7 

583 

1908 

6  yr. 

7-4 

108 

1941 

4  yr. 

86.  S 

2353 

1908 

4  yr. 

12.8 

206 

1935 

4  yr. 

9 

247 

1908 

4  yr. 

13-5 

286 

1922 

4  yr. 

27 

617 

1908 

6  yr. 

13.8 

33  8 

1933 

6  yr. 

9.8 

171 

1942 

104 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Bloomfield,  H.  R.  Russell,  principal 
Bloomington: 

Bloomington,  D.  L.  Simon,  principal 
University,  Otto  Hughes,  principal 
Bluffton,  F.  F.  Park,  principal 
Boonvxlle,  A.  E.  Bennett,  principal 
Boswell,  Edgar  Burnett,  principal 
Brazil,  C.  C.  Sexton,  principal 
Bremen,  C.  A.  Murray,  principal 
Brookville,  G.  E.  McKinney,  principal 
Butler,  C.  E.  Jenkins,  principal 
Cambridge  City,  Lincoln,  M.  G.  Wolf,  principal 
Cannelton,  E.  A.  Cushman,  principal 
Chesterton,  B.  E.  Crum,  principal 
Clinton,  E.  C.  Boyd,  superintendent-principal 
Columbia  City,  Max  Gandy,  principal 
Columbus,  J.  R.  Ross,  principal 
Connersville  Senior,  W.  A.  Richards,  principal 
Covington,  J.  L.  Pugh,  superintendent 
Crawfordsville,  Junior-Senior,  L.  J.  C.  Freeman, 
principal 

Crown  Point,  C.  R.  Erwin,  principal 
Culver,  F.  M.  Annis,  principal 
Culver  Military  Academy,  W.  E.  Gregory, 
superintendent 

Danville,  H.  D.  Neimeyer,  principal 
Decatur,  W.  G.  Brown,  principal 
Delphi,  Delphi-Deer  Creek  Township,  J.  R.  Shaffer, 
principal 

Donaldson,  Ancilla  Domini,  Sister  Mary  Symphoria, 
principal 

Earl  Park,  J.  B.  Troncin,  principal 
East  Chicago: 

Roosevelt,  H.  G.  Lahr,  principal 
Washington,  F.  E.  Cash,  principal 
Edinburg,  Dewey  Manuel,  superintendent 
Elkhart,  C.  P.  Woodruff,  principal 
Elwood,  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  M.  A.  Copeland,  principal 
Evansville: 

Benjamin  Bosse,  Carl  Eifler,  principal 
Central,  Carl  Shrode,  principal 
Francis  J.  Reitz,  N.  V.  Pierce,  principal 
Lincoln,  W.  E.  Best,  principal 
Fairmount,  F.  S.  Galey,  superintendent 
Fort  Wayne: 

Central,  F.  H.  Croninger,  principal 
Elmhurst,  Paul  Haller,  principal 
North  Side,  M.  H.  Northrop,  principal 
South  Side,  R.  N.  Snider,  principal 
Fowler,  H.  L.  Snyder,  principal 
Frankfort,  S.  M.  Woodruff,  principal 
Franklin,  L.  V.  Tapp,  principal 
Garrett,  J.  E.  Flora,  principal 
Gary: 

Emerson,  E.  A.  Spaulding,  principal 
Froebel,  R.  A.  Nuzum,  principal 
Horace  Mann,  P.  N.  Carlson,  principal 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

5  yr- 

10.2 

4  yr. 

48 

6  yr. 

3r  - 1 

4  yr. 

IS 

4  yr. 

16. 2 

6  yr. 

10 

3  yr. 

18 

4  yr. 

13 

6  yr. 

14.9 

4  yr. 

7-9 

6  yr. 

14-5 

6  yr. 

11 

4  yr. 

14-5 

6  yr. 

25 

4  yr. 

18.6 

4  yr. 

45-8 

4  yr. 

26.1 

6  yr. 

12.8 

6  yr. 

4i 

4  yr. 

17.7 

6  yr. 

14.8 

4  yr. 

49.8 

6  yr. 

14.8 

6  yr. 

16. 7 

4  yr. 

ii-S 

4  yr. 

8.7 

6  yr. 

7-4 

3  yr. 

26.5 

3  yr. 

44.9 

6  yr. 

12 

3  yr. 

46 

4  yr. 

19.3 

4  yr. 

61 

4  yr. 

61 

4  yr. 

54 

4  yr. 

16.6 

6  yr. 

14-5 

4  yr. 

70-5 

4  yr. 

20 

4  yr. 

55-2 

4  yr. 

66.1 

4  yr. 

10 

5  yr. 

4i.5 

4  yr. 

17 

6  yr. 

16.2 

4  yr. 

29.2 

4  yr. 

25 

4  yr. 

36-8 

Accredited 


Pupils 

Since 

264 

1942 

1069 

1910 

441 

1940 

361 

1916 

416 

1933 

116 

1941 

368 

1910 

230 

1940 

385 

1926 

178 

1930 

361 

19  33 

270 

1938 

301 

1942 

663 

1915 

375 

1916 

1181 

1915 

685 

1908 

284 

1941 

909 

1908 

507 

1928 

293 

1932 

642 

1912 

259 

1934 

477 

1910 

295 

1940 

48 

1934 

7i 

1938 

500 

1930 

932 

1906 

193 

1942 

1188 

1906 

594 

1919 

1623 

1925 

1658 

1906 

1383 

1922 

323 

1946 

357 

1926 

1625 

1906 

441 

1934 

1206 

1928 

1445 

1924 

162 

1936 

923 

1909 

364 

1908 

350 

1927 

668 

1908 

593 

1915 

915 

1930 

APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Lew  Wallace,  Floyd  Asher,  ( acting )  principal 

4  yr- 

37-3 

930 

1933 

Portage  Township,  R.F.D.  Heber  Winebrenner, 
principal 

6  yr. 

iS-6 

379 

1940 

Roosevelt,  H.  T.  Tatum,  principal 

4  yr. 

35-6 

1097 

1933 

Tolleston,  J.  W.  Standley,  principal 

4  yr. 

2  3-3 

664 

1938 

William  A.  Wirt,  R.  0.  Bohn,  principal 

4  yr- 

10.2 

234 

1942 

Gas  City,  A.  J.  Reifel,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

13 

354 

1931 

Goshen,  H.  H.  Bechtel,  principal 

4  yr- 

27-5 

654 

1907 

Greencastle,  William  Bishop,  principal 

4  yr. 

18 

385 

1919 

Greenfield,  C.  0.  Griffith,  principal 

6  yr. 

13-5 

352 

1921 

Griffith,  Eldon  Ready,  principal 

6  yr. 

18.5 

S16 

1946 

Hagerstown,  J.  H.  Baughman,  principal 

6  yr. 

13.8 

325 

1947 

Hammond: 

George  Rogers  Clark,  R.  B.  Miller,  principal 

4  yr. 

24.2 

673 

1937 

Hammond,  A.  L.  Spohn,  principal 

4  yr- 

59-4 

1612 

1908 

Hartford  City,  H.  L.  Crouse,  principal 

6  yr. 

27.4 

655 

1918 

Hebron,  Wayne  Eikenberry,  principal 

6  yr. 

7.3 

165 

1941 

Hobart,  W.  R.  Kendall,  principal 

6  yr. 

33 

866 

1926 

Howe,  Howe  Military  School,  E.  P.  Droste,  headmaster  4  yr. 

14.2 

190 

1907 

Huntingburg,  E.  H.  Loehr,  principal 

6  yr. 

15 

39i 

1940 

Huntington,  H.  S.  Johnson,  principal 

4  yr. 

28 

552 

1909 

Indianapolis  : 

Arsenal  Technical,  H.  H.  Anderson,  principal 

4  yr. 

225 

4649 

1916 

Crispus  Attacks,  R.  A.  Lane,  principal 

4  yr. 

84 

1937 

1919 

Broad  Ripple,  K.  V.  Ammerman,  principal 

4  yr. 

61 

1324 

1938 

Emmerich  Manual  Training,  E.  H.  K.  McComb 
principal 

4  yr- 

78 

1379 

1908 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  C.  M.  Sharp,  principal 

4  yr. 

54 

1289 

1942 

Shortridge,  J.  W.  Hadley,  principal 

4  yr. 

108 

2094 

1907 

Warren  Central,  R.F.D. ,  C.  E.  Eash 

6  yr. 

34-6 

917 

1942 

George  Washington,  W.  G.  Gingery,  principal 

4  yr. 

81 

1547 

1929 

Tudor  Hall,  I.  H.  Stewart,  principal 

4  yr. 

11. 6 

92 

1921 

Jasper,  Claude  Miller,  principal 

4  yr. 

17 

405 

1941 

Kendallville,  R.  W.  Tritch,  principal 

4  yr- 

14.4 

336 

1913 

Kentland,  Alexander  J.  Kent,  C.  A.  Smith, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

10.5 

145 

1925 

Knightstown: 

Knightstown,  L.  E.  Rogers,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14-5 

306 

1933 

Morton  Memorial,  R.F.D.,  H.  K.  Smith, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

127 

1941 

Kokomo,  C.  E.  Hinshaw,  principal 

4  yr. 

58.2 

1365 

1908 

Kouts,  F.  E.  Overholser,  principal 

6  yr. 

7.2 

155 

1941 

Lafayette,  Jefferson,  Lynn  Miller,  principal 

4  yr- 

56.7 

1269 

1908 

LaGrange,  Z.  R.  LeMaster,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

4-5 

120 

1940 

LaPorte,  J.  M.  French,  principal 

4  yr- 

39-8 

982 

1906 

Lawrenceburg,  Consolidated,  H.  P.  Harrison, 
superintendent-principal 

4  yr. 

15 

270 

1940 

Lebanon,  Junior-Senior,  P.  W.  Neuman,  principal 

6  yr. 

25 

559 

1918 

Liberty,  Short,  Dee  Hand,  principal 

6  yr. 

12.3 

188 

1926 

Ligonier,  F.  G.  Hendrickson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

123 

1927 

LiNTON-Stockton,  Estelle  Phillips,  principal 

s  yr- 

17-5 

428 

1928 

Logansport,  D.  B.  Smith,  principal 

4  yr. 

31.8 

885 

1908 

Lowell,  Lowell  District,  R.  J.  Brannock,  principal 

4  yr- 

15-3 

427 

1946 

Madison,  C.  K.  Salm,  principal 

4  yr- 

13-7 

308 

1916 

Marion,  Senior,  E.  D.  Million,  principal 

3  yr. 

37-i 

874 

1916 

Martinsville,  R.  E.  Kurtz,  principal 

4  yr. 

22.3 

506 

1917 

Michigan  City,  Isaac  C.  Elston,  Senior,  C.  F. 
Humphrey,  principal 

3  yr. 

34-7 

805 

1907 

io6 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Mishawaka,  R.  R.  Myers,  principal 
Monticello,  Roosevelt,  F.  H.  Gillespie,  principal 
Montpelier,  Harrison  Township,  M.  A.  Wilson, 
principal 

Mount  Vernon,  C.  W.  Hames,  principal 
Muncie: 

Burris,  E.  A.  Johnson,  principal 
Central,  Loren  Chastain,  principal 
Nappanee,  G.  C.  Roose,  principal 
New  Albany,  A.  V.  Cole,  principal 
New  Castle,  E.  S.  Castor,  principal 
New  Harmony,  E.  W.  Rapp,  superintendent 
New  Haven,  J.  H.  Young,  principal 
North  JuDSON-Wayne  Township,  H.  C.  Clausen, 
superintendent-principal 
North  Manchester,  E.  H.  Stone,  principal 
Otterbein,  W.  W.  Welch,  principal 
Oxford,  R.  E.  Hood,  principal 
Pendleton,  E.  A.  Harris,  superintendent 
Peru,  Earl  Delph,  principal 

Pierceton,  Washington  Township,  Howard  Stoufier, 
principal 

Plainfield,  C.  E.  Eiler,  principal 
Plymouth,  Lincoln,  H.  R.  Beabout,  principal 
Portland,  H.  S.  Brubaker,  principal 
Princeton,  Raymond  Dill,  principal 
Remington,  Ronald  Armstrong,  principal 
Rensselaer,  W.  J.  Holt,  principal 
Richmond,  Senior,  J.  C.  Farmer,  principal 
Rochester,  Joint,  A.  V.  Purdue,  principal 
Rushville,  C.  J.  Sellars,  principal 
St.  Meinrad,  Minor  Seminary,  Rev.  Aemilian  Elpers, 
principal 

Salem- Washington  Township,  L.  L.  Cook,  principal 
Seymour,  Shields,  DeWitte  Ogan,  principal 
Shelbyville,  J.  W.  O.  Breck,  principal 
South  Bend: 

John  Adams,  G.  B.  Sargent,  principal 
Central,  P.  D.  Pointer,  principal 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Glenn  Kropf 
Washington,  F.  0.  Schoeppel,  principal 
Washington-Clay,  R.F.D.,  Milton  Harke,  principal 
Saint  Mary’s  Academy,  Sister  Marie  Celine,  prin¬ 
cipal 

Southport,  C.  C.  Leedy,  principal 
Sullivan,  H.  C.  Gilmore,  principal 
Tell  City,  L.  T.  Lee,  principal 
Terre  Haute: 

Garfield,  J.  F.  Conover,  principal 
Gerstmeyer  Technical,  Guy  Stantz,  principal 
Laboratory,  B.  L.  Westfall,  principal 
Wiley,  W.  S.  Forney,  principal 
Tipton,  C.  B.  Stemen,  principal 
Union  City,  West  Side,  L.  M.  Harader,  principal 
Valparaiso,  King  Telle,  principal 
Vincennes,  Lincoln,  R.  R.  Snyder,  principal 
Wabash,  P.  N.  Eskew,  principal 
Warsaw,  Senior,  J.  W.  Riley,  principal 


Type  of 

Accredited 

School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

4  yr. 

52-5 

1511 

1909 

3  yr- 

9-5 

215 

1915 

6  yr. 

ii  .6 

286 

1943 

4  yr- 

15-4 

4°S 

1909 

5  yr- 

18.5 

334 

1934 

3  yr. 

60.3 

133 1 

1908 

6  yr. 

14.7 

332 

1935 

4  yr. 

53-4 

1347 

1948 

4  yr. 

48.3 

940 

1909 

4  yr. 

6-5 

130 

1938 

4  yr. 

16.2 

384 

1941 

6  yr. 

12 

272 

1926 

6  yr. 

12.6 

226 

1924 

6  yr. 

7-3 

125 

1946 

6  yr. 

8 

127 

1919 

6  yr. 

11 .8 

338 

1931 

4  yr- 

28.6 

699 

1922 

6  yr. 

14 

167 

1927 

4  yr. 

9.6 

144 

1940 

4  yr. 

16.7 

408 

1913 

4  yr. 

16.2 

416 

1920 

4  yr. 

22.4 

5io 

1925 

6  yr. 

8.4 

164 

1940 

4  yr. 

13-4 

312 

1908 

3  yr. 

48.6 

1163 

1908 

4  yr. 

14.8 

325 

1922 

6  yr. 

23-3 

463 

1909 

4  yr. 

J3 

251 

1934 

4  yr. 

21. 1 

479 

1917 

4  yr. 

24 

585 

1931 

4  yr. 

24-3 

Si6 

1908 

3  yr. 

27.7 

681 

1943 

5  yr. 

66 

1677 

1906 

5  yr- 

57 -4 

*343 

1932 

6  yr. 

25-9 

524 

1939 

4  yr. 

14.2 

335 

1938 

4  yr. 

8-3 

141 

1922 

4  yr. 

24.4 

746 

1948 

6  yr. 

23 

515 

1910 

4  yr. 

13.2 

366 

1936 

4  yr. 

31-5 

507 

1913 

4  yr. 

36 

762 

1929 

6  yr. 

18. S 

284 

1914 

3  yr- 

38.2 

736 

1908 

4  yr. 

14 

356 

1923 

4  yr. 

9.8 

182 

1909 

4  yr. 

21.8 

536 

1908 

4  yr. 

35 

910 

1915 

4  yr. 

19 

420 

1909 

3  yr. 

12.8 

367 

1918 

APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Washington,  H.  C.  Wampler,  principal 

6  yr. 

29.6 

75° 

WATERLOO-Grant,  C.  A.  Overmeyer,  principal 

4  yr- 

9-3 

142 

West  Lafayette,  C.  M.  Hammer,  principal 

3  yr. 

i5-3 

264 

West  Terre  Haute,  Concannon,  D.  C.  Chezem, 
principal 

6  yr. 

17 

244 

Whiting,  E.  L.  Riordan,  principal 

4  yr- 

19-5 

490 

Williamsport,  E.  E.  Stahl,  principal 

4  yr- 

12.3 

203 

Winchester,  D.  H.  Braun,  principal 

5  yr- 

13.2 

279 

IOWA 

Ackley,  T.  C.  Green,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

11 

194 

Albia,  R.  E.  Foster,  principal 

4  yr- 

17 

428 

Algona,  Otto  B.  Laing,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

20 

296 

Alta,  R.  H.  Jorgensen,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

S 

117 

Ames  Senior,  Herbert  Adams,  principal 

3  yr. 

28 

479 

Anamosa,  D.  W.  Thompson,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

10 

196 

Atlantic,  Warren  R.  Morrow,  principal 

4  yr- 

21 

377 

Audubon,  Allen  N.  Stroh,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

14 

294 

Bedford,  Roscoe  Van  Dyke,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

180 

Belle  Plalne,  Frank  Ralston,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

12 

193 

Bellevue,  Henry  Anderson,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

8 

65 

Belmond,  Don  A.  Faris,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

8 

174 

Bloomfield,  F.  L.  Docken,  superintendent 

5  yr- 

20 

480 

Boone,  A.  B.  Grimes,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

Si 

1027 

Britt,  L.  J.  Thies,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

12 

270 

Buffalo  Center,  J.  E.  Smith,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

14 

189 

Burlington,  Urban  Harken,  principal 

3  yr- 

32 

9S4 

Carroll: 

Carroll,  J.  P.  Young,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

17 

340 

St.  Angela  Academy,  Sister  M.  Baptiste,  principal 

4  yr- 

10 

176 

Cedar  Falls: 

Cedar  Falls,  C.  C.  Stanard,  principal 

4  yr. 

23 

462 

Teachers,  Kenneth  E.  Anderson,  principal 

6  yr. 

11 

217 

Cedar  Rapids  : 

Franklin,  M.  S.  Hallman,  principal 

6  yr. 

65 

1194 

McKinley,  W.  L.  Paxson,  principal 

3  yr- 

21 

408 

Roosevelt,  Fred  J.  Kluss,  principal 

3  yr- 

23 

496 

Wilson,  P.  A.  Tracy,  principal 

4  yr- 

40 

651 

Mt.  Mercy,  Sister  M.  Miriam,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

58 

Centerville,  E.  W.  Fannon,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

18 

5io 

Chariton,  T.  D.  Kelley,  principal 

4  yr- 

19 

463 

Charles  City,  P.  C.  Lapham,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

26 

334 

Cherokee: 

Wilson  High,  H.  A.  Mahannah,  principal 

4  yr- 

16 

292 

Mt.  St.  Mary,  Sister  M.  Celestine,  principal 

4  yr* 

8 

S2 

Clarinda,  Keith  Henning,  principal 

3  yr- 

26 

287 

Clarion,  C.  J.  Christiansen,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

10 

266 

Clear  Lake,  F.  E.  Burns,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

11 

246 

Clinton: 

Clinton,  Olen  Higbee,  principal 

4  yr. 

44 

904 

Clinton  Lyons,  R.  H.  Whitnall,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

7 

183 

Mt.  St.  Clare,  Sister  M.  Cortona,  principal 

4  yr. 

5 

93 

Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Sister  M.  Euphrasia,  principal  4  yr. 

6 

IOI 

Colfax,  George  D.  Eaton,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

151 

Corning,  D.  D.  Dunlavy,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

17 

265 

Correctionville,  C.  J.  Johnston,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

7 

119 

Corydon,  Gerald  C.  Bryan,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

33 

i93 

107 

Accredited 

Since 

1909 

1946 

1914 

1933 

1914 

1938 

1915 


1938 

1914 

1906 

1920 

1914 

1917 

1914 
1933 

1915 

1914 

1926 
1930 

1927 
1910 
i92S 

1927 
1909 

1908 
I93S 

1909 

1913 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1930 
1906 

1928 
1908 

1908 

1931 

1909 
1917 
1921 

1920 

1916 

1931 

I93S 

1916 

1912 

1928 

1908 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 
Council  Bluffs  : 

Abraham  Lincoln,  John  K.  Steinbaugh,  principal 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Ray  F.  Myers,  principal 
C res co,  Walter  L.  Hetzel,  superintendent 
Creston,  E.  J.  Kelley,  principal 
Davenport: 

Davenport,  Roger  Berry,  principal 
Immaculate  Conception,  Sister  M.  Michael, 
principal 

St.  Ambrose,  Reverend  John  B.  McEniry,  principal 
Decorah,  Thomas  R.  Roberts,  superintendent 
Denison,  Harold  Welch,  superintendent 
Des  Moines  : 

Lincoln,  Aaron  Hutchens,  principal 
Dowling,  Reverend  T.  J.  Costin,  principal 
East,  O.  G.  Pritchard,  principal 
North,  S.  E.  Thompson,  principal 
St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Sister  M.  Frances  Patricia, 
principal 

Roosevelt,  Emmett  J.  Hasty,  principal 
Technical,  E.  C.  Betz,  principal 
DeWitt,  C.  A.  Ekstrand,  superintendent 
Dows,  Earl  L.  Tubbs,  superintendent 
Dubuque: 

Academy  of  Visitation,  Sister  M.  Helen  Carey , 
principal 

Senior  High,  George  W.  Lee,  principal 
Immaculate  Conception,  Sister  M.  Carlos  Fenling, 
principal 

Loras,  Loras  A.  Watters,  principal 
Eagle  Grove,  A.  M.  Quintard,  principal 
Earlham,  C.  H,  Konarska,  superintendent 
Eldora:  F.  K.  Schmidt,  superintendent 
Elkader,  George  Manus,  superintendent 
Emmetsburg,  Kyle  C.  Jones,  superintendent 
Estherville,  Walter  B.  Hammer,  principal 
Exira,  M.  E.  Bryson,  superintendent 
Fairfield,  J.  F.  T.  Saur,  principal 
Fonda,  M.  F.  Christie,  superintendent 
Forest  City,  H.  J.  Eastman,  superintendent 
Fort  Dodge,  Myron  S.  Olson,  principal 
Fort  Madison,  George  H.  Nickle,  principal 
Garner,  S.  A.  Ballantyne,  superintendent 
Glenwood,  D.  G.  Hayek,  superintendent 
Goldfield,  M.  H.  Noragon,  superintendent 
Gowrie,  William  N.  Grimes,  superintendent 
Greenfield,  R.  J.  Green,  superintendent 
Grinnell,  B.  C.  Holmes,  superintendent 
Grundy  Center,  A.  B.  Ogland,  superintendent 
Guthrie  Center,  P.  H.  Jarman,  superintendent 
Guttenberg,  M.  F.  Cheever,  superintendent 
Hamburg,  Ernest  J.  Davis,  superintendent 
Hampton,  L.  V.  Briggs,  superintendent 
Harlan,  Ray  A.  Killon,  superintendent 
Hawarden,  H.  C.  Britzmann,  superintendent 
Holstein,  Harland  H.  Hanson,  superintendent 
Ida  Grove,  W.  E.  Young,  superintendent 
Independence,  Hamilton  G,  Vasey,  superintendent 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

4  yr- 

38 

918 

1907 

4  yr. 

37 

942 

1927 

4  yr- 

11 

271 

1907 

4  yr. 

33 

419 

1926 

3  yr- 

81 

2106 

1908 

4  yr. 

14 

3°4 

r93i 

4  yr- 

17 

372 

1927 

4  yr. 

17 

45i 

1907 

4  yr. 

15 

327 

1910 

3  yr- 

39 

55° 

1927 

4  yr. 

17 

407 

1932 

3  yr- 

5i 

1502 

1905 

3  yr- 

36 

1043 

1905 

4  yr. 

17 

37o 

1936 

3  yr- 

30 

1064 

1924 

3  yr- 

37 

717 

1944 

4  yr. 

9 

173 

1938 

4  yr. 

6 

130 

1929 

4  yr. 

6 

152 

1926 

3  yr- 

38 

788 

1906 

4  yr- 

14 

288 

1938 

4  yr. 

23 

566 

1906 

4  yr. 

33 

346 

1906 

4  yr. 

5 

io5 

1922 

4  yr. 

9 

184 

1917 

4  yr. 

13 

133 

1912 

4  yr. 

22 

218 

1915 

4  yr. 

16 

4i5 

1923 

4  yr. 

7 

iSr 

1932 

4  yr. 

22 

526 

1912 

4  yr. 

5 

5i 

1923 

4  yr. 

12 

294 

1921 

3  yr- 

26 

862 

1908 

4  yr. 

22 

546 

1912 

4  yr. 

8 

148 

192S 

4  yr. 

12 

232 

1939 

6  yr. 

5 

IOI 

1927 

6  yr. 

9 

150 

1920 

4  yr. 

9 

192 

1932 

4  yr. 

23 

391 

1904 

3  yr- 

11 

137 

1923 

4  yr. 

13 

256 

1924 

4  yr. 

6 

83 

1924 

4  yr. 

7 

139 

1941 

4  yr- 

10 

288 

1917 

4  yr. 

13 

315 

1927 

4  yr. 

9 

206 

1927 

4  yr. 

10 

129 

1936 

6  yr. 

14 

184 

1928 

4  yr. 

14 

240 

1910 

APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Indianola,  W.  H.  Hoyman,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

7 

253 

1910 

Iowa  City: 

City,  Ralph  A.  Austermiller,  principal 

4  yr. 

3i 

693 

1905 

University,  L.  A.  Van  Dyke,  director 

6  yr. 

2S 

243 

1930 

Iowa  Falls,  W.  C.  Hilburn,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

IS 

301 

1913 

Jefferson,  Ernest  A.  Prehm,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

243 

1938 

Keokuk,  Franklin  D.  Stone,  principal 

3  yr. 

20 

448 

1925 

Kingsley,  D.  G.  Keoppel,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

s 

no 

1942 

Knoxville,  Floyd  A.  Davis,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14 

379 

1919 

Lake  City,  C.  R.  Laughrige,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

203 

1928 

Lake  Mills,  William  H.  Young,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

213 

1928 

Le  Mars,  Harvey  N.  Kluckhohn,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

250 

1914 

Logan,  C.  E.  Matthews,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

174 

1914 

Manchester,  J.  W.  Goodman,  principal 

4  yr- 

14 

244 

1907 

Manilla,  K.  M.  Chase,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

9 

in 

1935 

Manly,  Donald  Southard,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

7 

101 

1937 

Manson,  Melvin  E.  Heiler,  principal 

4  yr. 

ii 

183 

1924 

Mapleton,  J.  W.  Brouwer,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

166 

1921 

Maquoketa,  Merritt  B.  Jensen,  principal 

4  yr. 

18 

335 

1906 

Marengo,  G.  G.  Bellamy,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

9 

197 

1908 

Marion,  C.  B.  Vernon,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

3ii 

1917 

Marshalltown,  B.  R.  Miller,  principal 

3  yr- 

18 

589 

1908 

Mason  City,  Harold  J.  Snyder,  principal 

3  yr. 

38 

959 

1910 

Milford,  A.  W.  Vander  Wilt,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

97 

1930 

Missouri  Valley,  Russell  Mourer,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

359 

1908 

Monticello,  Boyd  Shannon,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

238 

1915 

Moravia,  Irving  J.  Hickman,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

155 

1927 

Mt.  Pleasant,  C.  A.  Cottrell,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

15 

384 

1913 

Muscatine,  Fred  G.  Messenger,  principal 

4  yr. 

30 

925 

1909 

Nevada,  H.  C.  Engelbrecht,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

15 

178 

1922 

New  Hampton,  F.  J.  Moore,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

IS 

295 

1919 

Newton,  B.  C.  Berg,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

4i 

1148 

1908 

Northwood,  Russell  J.  Baker,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

180 

1928 

Odebolt,  Bartley  Ogden,  superintendent 

3  yr. 

6 

117 

1932 

Oelwein,  A.  A.  Kaskadden,  principal 

3  yr- 

12 

264 

1923 

Onawa,  Doyle  C.  Carpenter,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

206 

1908 

Orange  City,  Northwestern  Classical  Academy,  Jacob 
Heemstra,  president 

4  yr- 

8 

53 

1930 

Osage,  George  H.  Sawyer,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

13 

252 

1909 

Osceola,  Paul  Weiler,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

279 

1930 

Oskaloosa,  Kenneth  V.  Stephenson,  principal 

4  yr. 

27 

632 

1908 

Ottumwa: 

Ottumwa  Heights  Academy,  Sister  M.  Joanne 
Moore,  principal 

4  yr. 

6 

97 

1908 

Ottumwa,  J.  Van  Antwerp,  principal 

3  yr- 

43 

1146 

1927 

Pella,  C.  C.  Burkens,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11 

241 

1939 

Perry,  J.  S.  Vanderlinden,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

25 

461 

1924 

Postville,  K.  T.  Cook,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

i99 

1921 

Primghar,  S.  L.  O’Donnell,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

6 

148 

1939 

Radcliffe,  H.  R.  Shipton,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

8 

136 

1924 

Red  Oak,  E.  B.  Lynch,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14 

362 

1918 

Riceville,  Carmen  C.  Anderson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

i57 

1925 

Rock  Rapids,  A.  0.  Voogd,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

261 

1918 

Rockwell  City,  A.  C.  Anderson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

10 

253 

1930 

Sac  City,  Roy  H.  Jorgensen,  principal 

4  yr. 

16 

236 

1924 

Sheldon,  R.  0.  Borreson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

265 

1913 

Shenandoah,  Richard  K.  Martin,  principal 

4  yr. 

IS 

383 

1919 

Sibley,  W.  Paul  Forney,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

247 

1914 

no 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Sigourney,  H.  V.  Snodgrass,  superintendent 
Sioux  Center,  E.  O.  Kinsey,  superintendent 
Sioux  City: 

Central,  A.  G.  Heitman,  principal 
East  High,  S.  M.  Hickman,  principal 
Leeds  High,  John  F.  Schmidt,  principal 
Trinity  High,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Friedel,  principal 
Spencer,  A.  W.  Salisbury,  principal 
Storm  Lake,  E.  T.  Mogck,  principal 
Story  City,  Forest  Greenwood,  superintendent 
Stuart,  Paul  J.  Simons,  superintendent 
Sumner,  M.  M.  Feller,  superintendent 
Tabor,  R.  C.  Polton,  superintendent 
Tama,  Ben  Jones,  superintendent 
Tipton,  Donald  G.  Emery,  principal 
Toledo,  F.  W.  Jakeman,  superintendent 
V illisca,  Cortie  A.  Vernon,  superintendent 
Vinton,  Earl  R.  Cope,  superintendent 
Washington,  Roy  B.  Minnis,  principal 
Waterloo: 

East,  Charles  L.  Hoffman,  principal 
West,  William  W.  Gibson,  principal 
Waukon,  B.  H.  Graeber,  superintendent 
Waverly,  J.  K.  Haehlen,  superintendent 
Webster  City,  J.  H.  McBurney,  superintendent 
West  Liberty,  M.  J.  Johansen,  superintendent 
Winterset,  D.  R.  Lillard,  superintendent 
Woodbine,  Henry  A.  Boone,  superintendent 

KANSAS 

Abilene,  E.  L.  Fiedler,  principal 

Alma,  J.  C.  Edwards,  superintendent 

Altamont,  Labette  County  Community,  Herman  F. 

Harrison,  superintendent 
Anthony,  Wilmot  D.  Carr,  superintendent 
Argonia,  W.  E.  Hoggatt,  superintendent 
Arkansas  City,  H.  J.  Clark,  assistant  principal 
Arlington,  F.  A.  Garrett,  principal 
Arma,  Crawford  County  Community,  Raymond  Row¬ 
land,  principal 

Ashland,  J.  E.  Humphreys,  superintendent 
Atchison: 

Atchison,  G.  L.  Cleland,  principal 
Maur  Hill  School,  F.  W.  Broderick,  principal 
Mt.  St.  Scholastica,  Sister  M.  Ambrose  Conway, 
principal 

Attica,  C.  L.  Zink,  superintendent 

Atwood  Community,  Burtis  E.  Taylor,  principal 

Augusta,  C.  W.  Gustafson,  principal 

Baldwin,  Carl  S.  Knox,  superintendent 

Baxter  Springs,  Paul  G.  Chrisman,  superintendent 

Bazine,  Wm.  McMullen,  principal 

Belle  Plaine,  Walter  A.  Fillmore,  principal 

Belleville,  Wm.  E.  Hodges,  superintendent 

Beloit,  John  S.  Morrell,  superintendent 

Beverly,  R.  H.  Vanderbilt,  principal 

Bird  City,  Lorence  D.  Laird,  principal 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

4  yr. 

9 

3  yr. 

8 

3  yr. 

59 

3  yr. 

33 

6  yr. 

18 

4  yr. 

12 

4  yr. 

17 

4  yr. 

8 

4  yr. 

7 

4  yr. 

7 

4  yr. 

9 

4  yr. 

7 

4  yr. 

9 

3  yr. 

7 

4  yr. 

9 

4  yr. 

n 

6  yr. 

r3 

4  yr. 

15 

3  yr. 

33 

3  yr. 

53 

4  yr. 

21 

4  yr. 

16 

3  yr. 

30 

4  yr. 

12 

4  yr. 

13 

4  yr. 

9 

4  yr. 

22.55 

4  yr. 

7-25 

4  yr. 

22 

4  yr. 

13-5 

4  yr. 

7.12 

3  yr- 

29.5 

4  yr. 

5 

4  yr. 

9 

4  yr. 

11 

6  yr. 

3b 

4  yr. 

11 

4  yr. 

11 

4  yr. 

8 

4  yr. 

13 

4  yr. 

14-15 

4  yr. 

8.2 

4  yr. 

12 

4  yr. 

7 

4  yr. 

8 

4  yr. 

9-5 

4  yr. 

14-5 

4  yr. 

6.2 

6  yr. 

9.14 

Accredited 


Pupils 

Since 

220 

1928 

141 

1941 

1396 

1908 

658 

1908 

329 

1926 

317 

1943 

463 

1909 

226 

r9i5 

118 

1922 

141 

1920 

189 

1937 

114 

1922 

250 

1919 

206 

1931 

198 

1919 

196 

1916 

5i5 

1914 

370 

1916 

794 

1912 

815 

1908 

264 

1922 

333 

1927 

316 

1913 

136 

1907 

3i5 

1923 

178 

1924 

457 

1910 

96 

1913 

434 

1941 

238 

1923 

79 

1936 

540 

1924 

5i 

1936 

135 

1928 

137 

1920 

9i3 

1913 

169 

1926 

157 

1928 

no 

1928 

183 

1940 

318 

1920 

139 

1937 

247 

1923 

74 

!933 

81 

1932 

235 

1925 

278 

1922 

64 

1938 

143 

1938 

APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Blue  Rapids,  O.  C.  Tharp,  superintendent 
Bonner  Springs,  Clarence  L.  Miller,  superintendent 
Bucklin,  Fred  H.  Howell,  superintendent 
Buhler,  Milo  Stucky,  principal 
Burlington,  S.  O.  Avery,  principal 
Burns,  Ernest  Edmonds,  superintendent 
Caldwell,  B.  E.  Terrell,  superintendent 
Caney,  Gordon  A.  Yeargan,  superintendent 
Cedar  Vale,  R.  Reece  Vandruff,  superintendent 
Chanute,  Howard  A.  Jester,  principal 
Chapman,  Dickinson  County  Community,  W.  F.  Kuiken, 
principal 

Cherokee,  Crawford  County  Community,  Norland  W. 

Strawn,  superintendent 
Cherryvale,  John  F.  Haberbosch,  principal 
Cimarron,  L.  W.  Myers,  superintendent 
Claplin,  W.  A.  Bollinger,  superintendent 
Clay  Center,  Clay  County  Community,  George  C. 
Stevens,  principal 

Clearwater,  G.  W.  Reida,  superintendent 
Clyde,  C.  A.  Martin,  superintendent 
Coats,  A.  D.  Rush,  superintendent 
Coffeyville,  Field  Kindley  Memorial,  V.  A.  Klotz, 
principal 

Colby  Community,  R.  L.  Dennen,  superintendent 
Columbus,  Cherokee  County  Community,  W.  L.  Brown, 
principal 

Concordia,  E.  Paul  Lessig,  principal 
Cottonwood  Falls,  Chase  County  Community,  John 
E.  Clement,  principal 

Council  Grove,  Louis  P.  Rupple,  superintendent 
Cullison,  A.  H.  Elland,  superintendent 
Dighton,  Lane  County  Community,  Frank  E.  Strickler 
principal 

Dodge  City,  Frank  B.  Toalson,  principal 
Douglass,  Claude  A.  Brock,  superintendent 
Effingham,  Atchison  County  Community.  J.  Frank 
Nugent,  principal 

El  Dorado,  Paul  Hawkins,  principal 
Elkhart,  Raymond  H.  Harrison,  superintendent 
Ellinwood,  James  R.  Tharp,  principal 
Ellis,  E.  A.  Fitzgerald,  superintendent 
Ellsworth,  James  E.  Phillipi,  principal 
Emporia: 

Emporia,  Herbert  I.  Bruning,  principal 
Roosevelt  (KSTC),  Don  E.  Davis,  principal 
Eudora,  D.  E.  Kerr,  principal 
Eureka,  U.  H.  Budd,  principal 

Florence,  Memorial,  Harold  W.  Smith,  superintendent 

Fort  Scott,  V.  S.  Hass,  principal 

Fowler,  J.  C.  Witter,  superintendent 

Frankfort,  Malcolm  Laman,  superintendent 

Fredonia,  Charles  W.  Lafferty,  principal 

Frontenac,  Washington,  Margaret  Monahan,  principal 

Garden  City,  R.  C.  Guy,  principal 

Garnett,  Frohman  Meeker,  principal 

Girard,  Jane  Townsend,  principal 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

4  yr- 

7-5 

84 

1926 

4  yr. 

12.66 

219 

1923 

4  yr. 

8-75 

87 

1920 

4  yr. 

12 

177 

1947 

4  yr. 

12.  S 

243 

1912 

4  yr. 

6.42 

80 

1943 

4  yr. 

12. S 

190 

1921 

6  yr. 

IS 

311 

1923 

4  yr. 

7-75 

121 

1923 

3  yr. 

23-71 

455 

1911 

4  yr. 

22 

354 

1926 

4  yr- 

8-5 

i33 

1923 

3  yr- 

8.42 

156 

1912 

6  yr. 

12. s 

i95 

1924 

4  yr. 

6.9 

87 

1933 

4  yr- 

19 

397 

1911 

4  yr. 

8 

88 

1938 

4  yr. 

8 

98 

1930 

4  yr. 

5-3 

33 

i94i 

3  yr- 

33-5 

716 

1927 

4  yr. 

14-5 

225 

1929 

4  yr. 

25 

493 

1923 

6  yr. 

27-3 

55i 

1910 

4  yr. 

8-75 

83 

1922 

4  yr. 

10.5 

228 

1947 

4  yr. 

6 

56 

1937 

4  yr. 

10 

154 

1929 

3  yr- 

24-45 

483 

1912 

4  yr. 

8-5 

129 

1929 

4  yr. 

IS 

278 

1911 

3  yr- 

23-13 

502 

1911 

6  yr. 

7-75 

166 

1928 

4  yr. 

12.5 

194 

1947 

4  yr. 

11.83 

225 

1924 

4  yr. 

14.48 

217 

1915 

3  yr- 

23-3 

593 

1908 

6  yr. 

13-33 

101 

1935 

4  yr. 

7 

80 

1925 

4  yr. 

16 

286 

1917 

6  yr. 

8 

122 

1922 

4  yr. 

21. 5 

587 

1906 

6  yr. 

10-75 

127 

1939 

4  yr- 

10.5 

156 

1929 

4  yr. 

i5-4 

293 

1922 

3  yr- 

7 

68 

1925 

3  yr. 

17.49 

374 

1913 

4  yr. 

12.5 

233 

1911 

4  yr. 

11 . 2 

222 

1919 

1 1 2 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Glasco,  E.  G.  Bracken,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

7  •  75 

73 

192S 

Goodland,  Sherman  Community,  Stanley  M.  Porter, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

16.9 

347 

1932 

Great  Bend,  Thomas  M.  Massey,  principal 

4  yr. 

28.75 

701 

1919 

Greensburg,  Ernest  E.  Barnard,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10.83 

i34 

1927 

Halstead,  A.  R.  Challans,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

8.25 

114 

1925 

Hamilton,  Ralph  L.  Duncan,  principal 

4  yr. 

7 

86 

1930 

Hanover,  Fred  Seymour,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

6-5 

97 

1941 

Harper,  F.  W.  Briner,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

10.96 

182 

1923 

Haven,  E.  G.  Skeen,  principal 

Haviland,  Elgin  A.  Denio,  principal 

4  yr- 

10 

124 

1938 

4  yr. 

6 

62 

1936 

Hays,  Clyde  W.  Rothgeb,  principal 

6  yr. 

25.S 

485 

1916 

Herington,  Geo.  E.  Wilson,  principal 

4  yr- 

12.4 

254 

1926 

Hiawatha,  M.  F.  Stark,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

9.9 

146 

1909 

Hill  City,  Memorial,  W.  W.  Steeple,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

181 

1941 

Hillsboro,  Herold  Regier,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11  -3 

205 

1940 

Hoisington,  C.  C.  Hardy,  principal 

4  yr. 

17 

318 

1916 

Holton,  Geo.  E.  Bistline,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

16 

317 

1927 

Holyrood,  W.  L.  Rowland,  principal 

4  yr. 

6-5 

68 

1937 

Hope,  Carl  P.  Wanasek,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

85 

1930 

Horton,  A.  B.  Crow,  principal 

4  yr- 

n-S 

142 

1918 

Howard,  Sidney  E.  Trimmell,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7.62 

100 

1924 

Hoxie,  Sheridan  County  Community,  Lloyd  M.  Miller, 
principal 

4  yr- 

11 

165 

1928 

Hugoton,  C.  C.  Reynolds,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

184 

r939 

Humboldt,  A.  J.  Trueblood,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

210 

1914 

Hutchinson,  J.  H.  Nicholson,  principal 

3  yr. 

45 -4 

1092 

1908 

Independence,  Fred  Cinotto,  principal 

3  yr. 

23.6 

5r3 

1911 

Inman,  M.  S.  Kaufman,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

139 

1940 

Iola,  Floyd  C.  Smith,  principal 

3  yr- 

16.08 

342 

1908 

Jewell,  Fred  W.  Meyer,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6.25 

70 

1925 

Junction  City,  H.  D.  Karns,  principal 

6  yr. 

34 

869 

1906 

Kansas  City: 

Argentine,  J.  C.  Harmon,  principal 

3  yr- 

22.53 

580 

191S 

Rosedale,  Dudley  F.  Bentley,  principal 

3  yr- 

17-53 

291 

1915 

Sumner,  J.  A.  Hodge,  principal 

3  yr. 

24.  2 

758 

1926 

Ward,  Sister  Mary  Francis,  principal 

4  yr- 

28.8 

746 

1934 

Wyandotte,  R.  C.  Johnson,  principal 

4  yr. 

6i.53 

1926 

1906 

Kincaid,  Roy  Mitchell,  principal 

4  yr. 

6-5 

83 

1941 

Kingman,  L.  N.  Gish,  principal 

4  yr. 

15-5 

304 

1913 

Kinsley,  F.  H.  Dawson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11  -3 

170 

!9i3 

Kiowa,  A.  J.  Reed,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

11  -3 

160 

1921 

Lakin,  H.  C.  Van  Voorhis,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

99 

1946 

Lansing,  H.  0.  Alleman,  principal 

4  yr. 

6 

76 

1932 

Larned,  Raymond  0.  Cox,  principal 

4  yr. 

16.5 

260 

1924 

Lawrence: 

Haskell  Institute,  Solon  G.  Ayers,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

21 

615 

1948 

Liberty  Memorial,  Neal  M.  Wherry,  principal 

3  yr- 

31.2 

59i 

1914 

University  High,  Karl  D.  Edwards  (director) 

4  yr. 

10 

93 

1920 

Leavenworth: 

Leavenworth,  C.  E.  Taylor,  principal 

4  yr. 

26.9 

614 

1906 

Immaculata,  Sister  Mary  Evelyn  McNamara, 
principal 

4  yr. 

7-5 

183 

1930 

Lenora,  Adin  F.  Lehman,  principal 

4  yr. 

5. 83 

79 

I931 

Leon,  Orley  W.  Wilcox,  principal 

4  yr. 

8 

136 

1942 

Leoti,  Wichita  County  Community,  Ralph  H.  Eaton, 
principal 

4  yr. 

8 

116 

1932 

Liberal,  N.  B.  Mahuron,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

27 

588 

1924 

APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Lincoln,  Harold  C.  Pitts,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

201 

I924 

Lindsborg,  LaVern  W.  Soderstrom,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

n .  i 

133 

1916 

Logan,  W.  H.  Seaman,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6-5 

75 

I94° 

Lyons,  John  Buller,  Jr.,  principal 

4  yr. 

14.3 

272 

1:923 

McDonald,  Russell  McCoy,  principal 

4  yr- 

6 

51 

I937 

McLouth,  D.  A.  Morgan,  principal 

4  yr. 

6 

71 

IQ2< 

McPherson,  R.  W.  Potwin,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

19 

403 

7  j 

1911 

Macksville,  Arthur  Harvey,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

no 

1:938 

Madison,  B.  L.  Margason,  superintendent 

4  vr. 

9 

141 

r932 

Manhattan,  Herbert  H.  Bishop,  principal 

3  yr. 

25.8 

472 

1:915 

Mankato,  Lowell  0.  Yasmer,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

138 

1916 

Marion,  A.  J.  Shull,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7.8 

161 

r9i3 

Marquette,  Leo  McMullen,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

115 

1932 

Marysville,  D.  E.  Wolgast,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

20 

432 

1912 

Meade,  Margaret  M.  Wilson,  principal 

4  yr. 

11.66 

150 

1932 

Medicine  Lodge,  Marvin  P.  Forker,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

r3-75 

197 

1924 

Merriam,  Shawnee  Mission,  Howard  McEachen, 
principal 

4  yr. 

45 

1174 

1925 

Miltonvale,  Ben  A.  Neill,  principal 

4  yr. 

8 

95 

1926 

Minneapolis,  Clair  M.  Sloan,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13.66 

185 

1927 

Neodesha,  Ray  E.  Heller,  principal 

6  yr. 

21-5 

443 

1913 

Ness  City,  Ralph  Edwards,  principal 

4  yr. 

10.7s 

150 

1923 

Newton,  Frank  Lindley,  principal 

6  yr. 

44 

1020 

1911 

Nickerson,  Reno  County  Community,  W.  D.  Munson, 
principal 

4  yr. 

12 

T33 

1911 

Norton,  Norton  Community,  Gerald  Travis,  principal 

4  yr. 

15-25 

243 

1923 

Nortonville,  Willard  J.  Howland,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6.2 

61 

1932 

Oberlin,  Decatur  County  Community,  H.  G.  Mahon, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

15.83 

299 

1923 

Olathe,  St.  John  Memorial,  W.  B.  Kintigh, 
superintendent 

3  yr. 

13.5 

225 

1911 

Osage  City,  P.  M.  Maxwell,  principal 

4  yr. 

11.26 

175 

1936 

Osawatohie,  Frank  A.  Stocking,  principal 

4  yr. 

14.5 

304 

1923 

Osborne,  Wilbur  DeYoung,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12.16 

173 

1924 

Oskaloosa,  Thomas  J.  Moore,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7-5 

9i 

1929 

Oswego,  John  R.  Hughes,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10-75 

125 

1922 

Ottawa,  Henry  A.  Parker,  principal 

6  yr. 

39 

756 

1918 

Oxford,  Arthur  W.  Regnier,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

108 

1930 

Paola: 

Paola,  George  E.  Watkins,  principal 

4  yr. 

15-5 

267 

1908 

Ursuline  Academy  Sister  M.  Evangelista  Lickteig, 
principal 

4  yr. 

7-5 

60 

1926 

Parker,  W.  C.  Morrow,  principal 

4  yr. 

8 

101 

1938 

Parsons,  E.  F.  Farmer,  principal 

4  yr. 

28.62 

695 

1916 

Partridge,  C.  C.  Ross,  principal 

4  yr. 

6 

60 

1930 

Pawnee  Rock,  Claude  A.  Welch,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8.46 

121 

1926 

Peabody,  Harry  H.  Brown,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8-75 

122 

1921 

Phillipsburg,  Roland  W.  Peterson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

214 

1925 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburg,  Finis  M.  Green,  principal 

3  yr. 

24.66 

47T 

1914 

K.S.T.C.,  W.  E.  Matter,  principal 

6  yr. 

10.15 

134 

1922 

Plains,  Arthur  J.  Seely,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

10.66 

142 

1927 

Pleasanton,  Joe  B.  Forsyth,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6-75 

146 

1932 

Pratt,  H.  B.  Unruh,  principal 

4  yr. 

31-4 

477 

1921 

Quinter,  L.  Carl  Cox,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

121 

1933 

Rossville,  H.  D.  Richardson,  principal 

4  yr. 

7 

87 

192S 

Russell,  Herman  D.  Search,  principal 

4  yr. 

18.5 

407 

1927 
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St.  Francis,  Cheyenne  County  Community,  G.  E. 
Greene,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

244 

1932 

St.  John,  Wayne  E.  Mase,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

13 

238 

1948 

St.  Marys,  Roy  R.  Cameron,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 

125 

1933 

Sabetha,  Albert  Unruh,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

10.2 

192 

1912 

Saffordville,  Toledo  Township,  John  J.  Greenlee, 
principal 

4  yr. 

S 

39 

1941 

S  alina: 

Salina,  W.  W.  Waring,  principal 

4  yr. 

43  -5 

iiio 

1910 

St.  John’s  Military,  R.  L.  Clem,  rector 

4  yr. 

8.83 

75 

1932 

Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  John  A.  Duskie, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

8.7 

158 

1925 

Scandia,  Harry  Quantic,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

6 

84 

1937 

Scott  City,  Scott  Community,  Robert  Burnett, 
principal 

4  yr. 

14 

263 

1939 

Sedan,  T.  F.  Millard,  principal 

4  yr- 

I3-S 

183 

1922 

Sedgwick,  Dodds  M.  Turner,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6.25 

66 

1930 

Seneca,  C.  A.  Gordon,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

7-5 

98 

1920 

Smith  Center,  Vaughn  E.  McColey,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11.25 

T95 

1921 

Solomon,  D.  D.  Murphy,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

7 

85 

1929 

Spearville,  L.  M.  Foster,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

99 

1939 

Stafford,  G.  H.  Wedelin,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

12 

153 

1911 

Sterling,  Noble  Hiebert,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11  -S 

187 

1922 

Sublette,  Ernest  C.  Plath,  principal 

4  yr. 

7 

67 

1937 

Syracuse,  R.  L.  Ward,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

15-2 

256 

1924 

Tonganoxie,  B.  R.  Thorpe,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8-5 

109 

1930 

Topeka: 

Topeka,  E.  B.  Weaver,  principal 

3  yr. 

81.01 

1912 

1906 

Hayden,  Sister  Mary  Patrice,  principal 

4  yr. 

r3-75 

380 

1929 

Highland  Park,  Walter  Hines,  principal 

4  yr. 

20.8 

383 

1934 

Tribune,  Greeley  County  Community,  F.  L.  Carter, 
principal 

4  yr. 

9 

107 

1948 

Troy,  Don  Pounds,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

147 

1929 

Turner,  T.  R.  Palmquist,  principal 

4  yr. 

13-5 

335 

1937 

Valley  Falls,  Frank  Thomas,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 -33 

121 

1930 

Wakeeney,  Trego  Community,  D.  R.  Lidikay,  principal 

4  yr. 

M 

250 

1912 

Wamego,  Clarence  R.  Spong,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

231 

1917 

Washington,  Herbert  H.  Darby,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8-75 

124 

1920 

Waterville,  C.  E.  Reitz,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8.66 

95 

1932 

Wathena,  Harold  R.  Barnett,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

90 

i93i 

Wellington,  W.  W.  Ferguson,  principal 

6  yr. 

33  -r6 

750 

1906 

Wichita: 

Cathedral,  Sister  M.  de  Chantal,  principal 

4  yr. 

27 

546 

1937 

East,  Walter  L.  Cooper,  principal 

3  yr- 

100.2 

2444 

1906 

Mount  Carmel  Academy,  Sister  Mary  St.  Ellen, 
principal 

4  yr. 

8.38 

124 

1941 

North,  C.  E.  Strange,  principal 

3  yr. 

65-9 

1711 

I931 

Planeview,  Sid  F.  Moore,  principal 

6  yr. 

29 

745 

1944 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Sister  M.  Hildalita, 
principal 

4  yr. 

13-44 

186 

r937 

Wilson,  W.  H.  Hukriede,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

93 

1927 

Winfield,  Herbert  C.  Hawk,  principal 

6  yr. 

43-75 

1018 

1909 

Winfield,  St.  John’s  College,  Carl  S.  Mundinger, 
president 

4  yr. 

5-75 

r53 

1935 

Xavier,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Sister  M,  Francesca, 
principal 

4  yr. 

10.25 

J37 

1926 

Yates  Center,  Clarence  S.  Martin,  principal 

4  yr. 

12.83 

232 

1925 
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MICHIGAN 

Adrian: 

Adrian,  Robert  L.  Hayden,  principal 

3  yr. 

25-3 

S23 

1904 

St.  Joseph  Academy,  Sister  Grace  Agatha,  principal 

4  yr- 

8 

190 

1945 

Albion,  Wash.  Gardner,  W.  C.  Harton,  principal 

3  yr- 

14.2 

345 

1907 

Algonac,  Kenneth  S.  King,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

9-3 

216 

1931 

Allegan,  K.  L.  Letsinger,  principal 

4  yr. 

18 

4i7 

*9*9 

Alma  Senior,  F.  R.  Phillips,  superintendent 

3  yr. 

18.4 

420 

1912 

Alpena,  M.  E.  Finch,  principal 

Ann  Arbor: 

4  yr. 

36.3 

938 

i9r4 

Ann  Arbor  Senior,  Nicholas  Schreiber,  principal 

3  yr- 

52-4 

H53 

1904 

University,  J.  M.  Trytten,  principal 

6  yr. 

22.7 

306 

1927 

Bad  Axe,  Russell  LeCronier,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12.6 

321 

1925 

Bangor,  Glenn  Wertenberger,  principal 

4  yr. 

8.6 

199 

1938 

Baraga  Township,  N.  J.  Martin,  superintendent 
Battle  Creek: 

0  yr. 

9 

206 

1932 

Battle  Creek,  Paul  M.  Halverson,  principal 

3  yr- 

60.8 

ISI9 

1904 

Lakeview,  T.  N.  Thomas,  principal 

3  yr- 

19.8 

427 

1929 

Bay  City: 

Central,  Paul  W.  Briggs,  principal 

4  yr. 

68.6 

1745 

1921 

St.  James,  Sister  Regina  Clare,  principal 

4  yr. 

6-5 

187 

1929 

Belding,  Earl  S.  Eidt,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

I3-S 

321 

I9I7 

Belleville,  M.  E.  Touse,  principal 

3  yr- 

12.4 

324 

1939 

Benton  Harbor,  Charles  S.  Sender,  principal 

3  yr- 

38 

973 

1906 

Berkeley,  M.  P.  Anderson,  superintendent 

Berrien  Springs,  E.  M.  C.  Academy,  Clinton  W.  Lee, 

4  yr- 

19.0 

625 

1929 

principal 

4  yr- 

5-8 

137 

1922 

Bessemer,  A.  D.  Johnston,  E.  J.  Cas,  superintendent 

3  yr. 

13 

258 

1905 

Big  Rapids,  Keith  D.  Morford,  principal 

6  yr. 

27 

674 

1925 

Birmingham,  Baldwin,  Ross  A.  Wagner,  principal 

3  yr. 

29.8 

592 

1912 

Blissfield,  F.  J.  Strayer,  superintendent 

Bloomfield  Hills  Public,  Carroll  Munshaw,  super¬ 

4  yr. 

11  -S 

284 

1928 

intendent 

6  yr. 

7.2 

136 

1940 

Boyne  City,  L.  E.  White,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

266 

1911 

Buchanan,  Pierre  Bailey,  principal 

6  yr. 

19.8 

53° 

1924 

Cadillac,  George  H.  Mills,  principal 

4  yr. 

23 

568 

1907 

Calumet,  James  E.  Sheridan,  principal 

4  yr- 

2S-5 

717 

1904 

Caro,  L.  D.  Mills,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

21.3 

536 

1925 

Carson  City,  E.  C.  Hensen,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8.3 

235 

i93i 

Cassopolis,  Gareth  H.  Dominy,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7-5 

178 

1937 

Cedar  Springs,  C.  J.  Tysse,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6.7 

186 

i93i 

Charlevoix,  H.  E.  Bingham,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

231 

1927 

Charlotte,  Clark  Muma,  principal 

6  yr. 

24-3 

620 

1904 

Cheboygan,  Wayne  Wilson,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

12.4 

399 

1914 

Chelsea,  Albert  C.  Johnson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14 

3i4 

1928 

Chesaning,  Edward  W.  Dietzel,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14 

349 

1938 

Clare,  Floyd  Norcutt,  principal 

4  yr. 

10. s 

253 

1930 

Clawson,  Paul  A.  Schalm,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

15.8 

515 

1928 

Coldwater,  Roosevelt,  E.  Byron  Thomas 

3  yr- 

15.2 

365 

1923 

Colon,  A.  Jaffe,  superintendent 

s  yr- 

7 

182 

1939 

Constantine,  C.  R.  Lubbers,  superintendent 

5  yr. 

8-3 

193 

1928 

Croswell,  Norman  G.  Cobb,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9.1 

261 

1916 

Crystal  Falls,  K.  W.  Schulze,  superintendent 
Dearborn: 

4  yr- 

11  -5 

217 

1908 

Dearborn,  Otto  H.  Olsen,  principal 

s  yr- 

60 

1344 

1926 

Fordson,  Dean  C.  Tate,  principal 

3  yr- 

86.9 

2064 

1926 
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Decator  Public,  Frank  E.  Dodge,  superintendent 
Detroit: 

Cass  Technical,  W.  E.  Stirton,  principal 
Central,  T.  J.  Gunn,  principal 
Chadsey,  Joseph  G.  Wolber,  principal 
Cooley,  Owen  A.  Emmons,  principal 
Denby,  Leigh  G.  Cooper,  principal 
Eastern,  J.  J.  Powels,  principal 
High  School  of  Commerce,  James  L.  Holtsclaw, 
principal 

Mackenzie,  Joseph  F.  Pinnock,  principal 
Miller,  Charles  A.  Daly,  principal 
Northeastern,  Arthur  L.  McGrath,  principal 
Northern,  J.  E.  Tanis,  principal 
Northern  Evening,  Arthur  H.  Brown,  principal 
Northwestern,  C.  G.  Burns,  principal 
Pershing,  Loren  C.  Bow,  principal 
Redford,  William  R.  Stocking,  principal 
Redford  Union,  M.  G.  Burdick,  principal 
Southeastern,  Edgar  C.  Thompson,  principal 
Southwestern,  C.  E.  Frazer  Clark,  principal 
Western,  Mabel  C.  Woodward,  principal 
Academy  of  Sacred  Heart,  Mother  K.  S.  Wansboro, 
principal 

Catholic  Central  (Girls)  Sister  M.  Raymond, 
principal 

Dominican,  Sister  M.  Alice,  principal 
D.I.T.  Evening,  Wayne  D.  Chubb,  principal 
St.  Bernard,  Sister  M.  Cordelia,  principal 
St.  Leo,  Sister  Ann  Noreen,  principal 
Seminary  of  Felician  Sisters,  Sister  Mary  Liliose, 
principal 

University  of  Detroit,  Rev.  Gilbert  F.  Stein, 
principal 

Dollar  Bay,  Harold  C.  Lent,  superintendent 
Dowagiac,  Central,  Edward  F.  Dorgan,  principal 
Dundee,  F.  M.  Ayres,  superintendent 
East  Detroit,  R.  S.  Christenson,  principal 
East  Grand  Rapids,  Claude  W.  Fawcett,  superintendent  4  yr. 
East  Jordan,  J.  B.  Smith,  principal 
East  Lansing,  Richard  F.  Stauffer,  principal 
Eaton  Rapids,  John  D.  Sibley,  superintendent 
Ecorse,  John  Davis,  principal 
Elkton,  C.  Howard  Eckel,  superintendent 
Escanaba  Senior,  Edward  E.  Edick,  principal 
Evart,  S.  J.  Martin,  superintendent 
Farmington  Township,  G.  V.  Harrison,  principal 
Fenton,  C.  R.  Heemstra,  superintendent 
Ferndale,  Lincoln,  Edward  F.  Ferguson,  principal 
Flat  Rock,  John  M.  Barnes,  superintendent 
Flint: 

Central,  Philip  H.  Vercoe,  principal 
Northern,  O.  F.  Norwalk,  principal 
Technical,  Hilmer  Olson,  principal 
Frankfort  Public,  Arthur  L.  Richter,  superintendent 
Fremont,  Elwyn  R.  Dell,  superintendent 
Gladstone,  W.  C.  Cameron,  superintendent 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

6  yr. 

10.5 

266 

3  yr. 

116.7 

3447 

3  yr- 

92 

2  795 

4  yr- 

67.7 

1869 

4  yr. 

134 

4214 

4  yr. 

138.3 

4126 

3  yr- 

62.4 

1809 

3  yr- 

S8 

1817 

4  yr. 

i33 

3999 

4  yr. 

63 

1907 

3  yr- 

48.8 

1367 

3  yr- 

76.8 

2064 

4  yr. 

43 

1214 

3  yr- 

79.2 

2420 

4  yr- 

115-4 

3373 

4  yr. 

121.5 

3641 

6  yr. 

34 

745 

3  yr. 

102.4 

3067 

4  yr. 

57-4 

1536 

4  yr. 

85 

2502 

4  yr. 

5-3 

75 

4  yr. 

11 

287 

4  yr. 

38 

m2 

3  yr. 

4.2 

IOI 

4  yr. 

8.4 

267 

4  yr. 

12.2 

333 

4  yr. 

6.4 

125 

4  yr. 

3i 

875 

6  yr. 

7.6 

no 

4  yr. 

20 

5i3 

6  yr. 

iS-9 

395 

6  yr. 

50.2 

1375 

t  4  yr. 

17 

3ir 

4  yr. 

9-5 

215 

6  yr. 

26.8 

684 

S  yr. 

19-3 

455 

4  yr- 

24.2 

468 

4  yr. 

10 

205 

3  yr. 

30.2 

672 

4  yr. 

ro-5 

252 

4  yr. 

16 

437 

4  yr. 

12.3 

384 

4  yr. 

52.1 

1396 

6  yr. 

11 .2 

287 

3  yr. 

95-8 

2794 

3  yr. 

S4-i 

i75i 

3  yr. 

22 

495 

4  yr. 

8 

175 

4  yr. 

23 

487 

6  yr. 

17.7 

406 

Accredited 

Since 

1931 

1916 

1904 

1935 
1928 

1931 

1904 

1928 

1932 

1936 
1918 
1918 

1931 

1915 
1931 

1926 

1944 

1920 

1916 

1905 

1929 

1928 
1944 
1926 

1929 

1925 

1926 

1917 
1910 

1906 

1931 

1927 

1925 

1917 

1921 
1924 

1931 

1940 

1909 

1934 

1927 

1926 
1923 

1930 

1910 

1929 
1943 

1930 
1914 

1911 
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Grand  Haven,  Glenn  H.  Olsen,  principal 

4  yr. 

25.8 

716 

1909 

Grand  Ledge,  Kenneth  T.  Beagle,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

21. 5 

653 

1916 

Grand  Rapids: 

Central,  S.  R.  Upton,  principal 

3  yr. 

24.8 

686 

1905 

Creston,  H.  W.  Wickett,  principal 

3  yr- 

27.8 

720 

1927 

Godwin  Heights,  Gladys  G.  Saur,  principal 

6  yr. 

22 

579 

1935 

Lee,  R.  L.  Young,  principal 

5  yr- 

20.8 

404 

1930 

Ottawa  Hills,  Henry  D.  MacNaughton,  principal 

3  yr. 

18.7 

578 

1927 

South,  Sherman  Coryell,  principal 

3  yr- 

35-4 

1014 

1917 

Union,  C.  A.  Everest,  principal 

3  yr. 

33-6 

913 

1912 

Catholic  Central,  Rev.  W.  J.  Murphy,  principal 

4  yr. 

56.2 

1575 

1928 

Christian,  E.  R.  Post,  principal 

3  yr- 

24. 1 

871 

1926 

Marywood  Academy,  Sister  M.  Aline,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 .6 

171 

1926 

Mt.  Mercy  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Hortense, 
principal 

4  yr. 

9.1 

i53 

1925 

Grandville,  James  A.  Murray,  principal 

4  yr. 

11. 2 

316 

1932 

Greenville,  A.  F.  Allinder,  principal 

4  yr. 

16.2 

443 

1914 

Grosse  Ile  Township,  D.  C.  Baldwin,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8.8 

214 

1939 

Grosse  Pointe,  W.  R.  Cleminson,  principal 

6  yr. 

72.4 

r525 

1927 

Gwinn,  Forsyth  Township,  Leo  McDonald, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

8.8 

206 

1932 

Hancock,  Sylvia  J.  Eskola,  principal 

6  yr. 

17 

427 

1904 

Harbor  Beach,  H.  G.  Highlund,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

183 

1928 

Hart,  Maurice  Snow,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9-5 

285 

1923 

Harteord  Public,  Howard  C.  Walter,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

11 

258 

1926 

Hastings,  D.  A.  VanBuskirk,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

22 

573 

1909 

Hazel  Park,  H.  H.  Beecher,  principal 

5  yr- 

43-5 

1327 

1926 

Highland  Park,  D.  L.  Pyle,  director 

4  yr. 

102 

2036 

1914 

Hillsdale  Senior,  Edwin  C.  Henry,  principal 

6  yr. 

24-3 

622 

1910 

Holland: 

Senior,  John  J.  Riemersma,  principal 

3  yr- 

37 

808 

1909 

Christian,  Bert  P.  Bos,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13-4 

466 

1925 

Holly,  Burns  Fuller,  principal 

6  yr. 

I7-S 

407 

1947 

Hocjghton,  Bernard  F.  Gaffney,  principal 

6  yr. 

18.7 

445 

1906 

Howell,  John  S.  Page,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

21. 1 

523 

1916 

Hudson,  Dale  C.  Fausey,  principal 

4  yr. 

9-7 

198 

1914 

Imlay  City,  Donald  R.  Gill,  principal 

4  yr. 

11. 8 

284 

1924 

Ionia,  Loyd  T.  Smith,  principal 

4  yr. 

17-5 

468 

1907 

Iron  Mountain  Senior,  Bruce  Guild,  principal 

3  yr- 

16.2 

429 

1904 

Iron  River,  Robert  E.  Jefferson,  principal 

5  yr- 

16.3 

418 

1916 

Ironwood,  L.  L.  Wright,  R.  Earnest  Dear,  principal 

4  yr- 

30. r 

685 

1909 

Isiipeming,  W.  C.  Peterson,  principal 

4  yr- 

23.6 

535 

1909 

Jackson: 

East  Jackson,  Bertha  L.  Robinson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

12.8 

278 

1935 

Jackson,  W.  Earl  Holman,  principal 

3  yr- 

7r 

1723 

1905 

Vandercook  Lake,  Burdette  W.  Andrews, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

262 

1935 

St.  Mary,  Sister  Mary  Martha,  principal 

4  yr. 

9.6 

281 

1928 

Jonesville,  Oakley  W.  Best,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8.9 

190 

1929 

Kalamazoo: 

Central,  Eugene  S.  Thomas,  principal 

3  yr- 

75-3 

1938 

1904 

Western  State,  Roy  C.  Bryan,  principal 

4  yr. 

20.8 

336 

1917 

Kingseord,  Roland  S.  Strolle,  principal 

4  yr. 

24 

620 

1928 

Lake  LiNDEN-Hubbell,  Harry  J.  Trainor,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10.6 

235 

1909 

Lake  Odessa,  R.  C.  Miner,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

212 

1928 

Lake  Orion,  John  Jacobs,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11 

312 

1930 

L’Anse,  C.  J.  Sullivan,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12.3 

253 

1938 

n8 
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Lansing: 

Eastern,  Don  S.  Wheeler,  principal 
J.  W.  Sexton,  Christian  H.  Roosenraad,  principal 
Lapeer,  Clyde  Schickler,  superintendent 
Lawton,  G.  R.  Gibson,  superintendent 
Lincoln  Park,  Arnold  C.  Gregory,  principal 
Lowell,  R.  B.  Avery,  principal 
Ludington,  Philip  C.  Hartman,  principal 
Manistee,  L.  C.  Bendle,  principal 
Manistique,  Carl  Olson,  principal 
Marine  City,  Ralph  A.  Pfingst,  superintendent 
Marlette,  M.  C.  Wolfe,  superintendent 
Marquette: 

Graveraet,  H.  J.  Bothwell,  principal 
John  D.  Pierce,  Evan  H.  Kelley,  principal 
Marshall,  H.  W.  Holmes,  superintendent 
Marysville,  0.  P.  Bartow,  principal 
Mason,  James  H.  Vander  Ven,  superintendent 
Menominee,  Melvin  Voxland,  principal 
Midland  Senior,  Mahlen  Moore,  principal 
Milan,  Gerald  C.  Bradley,  superintendent 
Milford,  Robert  H.  Gorsline,  superintendent 
Monroe: 

Monroe,  Delton  Osborn,  principal 
St.  Mary  Academy,  Sister  M.  Teresa,  principal 
Mt.  Clemens,  Harold  E.  Jones,  principal 
Mt.  Pleasant: 

Mt.  Pleasant,  L.  C.  Wendt,  principal 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Sister  Lucy  Marie, 
principal 

Munising,  Wm.  G.  Mather,  H.  A.  Wood,  superintendent 
Muskegon  Senior,  George  A.  Manning,  principal 
Muskegon  Heights  Senior,  C.  F.  Bolt,  principal 
Nazareth  Academy,  Sister  M.  Claudia,  dean 
Negaunee,  Bruce  K.  Nelson,  principal 
Newberry,  McMillan  Township,  C.  L.  Pystrom, 
superintendent 

New  Buffall,  Earl  M.  Berry,  superintendent 
Niles  Senior,  Walter  J.  Zabel,  principal 
North  Muskegon,  Walter  W.  Scott,  superintendent 
Northvtlle,  Cyrus  E.  Pierce,  principal 
Norway,  John  J.  Schiska,  principal 
Okemos  Consolidated,  Edward  L.  Murdock, 
superintendent 

Onaway,  William  T.  MacNeil,  superintendent 
Ontonagon  Township,  Victor  F.  Keefer,  superintendent 
Otsego,  D.  A.  Stabler,  superintendent 
Owosso,  E.  A.  Cournyer,  principal 
Oxford,  R.  A.  Ambrose,  superintendent 
Painesdale,  Adams  Township,  Cora  Jeffers,  principal 
Paw  Paw,  Clarence  W.  Hackney,  principal 
Petoskey,  Frank  S.  Jacobs,  principal 
Pigeon,  George  E.  Carpenter,  superintendent 
Plainwell,  C.  W.  Lubbers,  superintendent 
Plymouth,  L.  E.  Schmidt,  principal 
Pontiac  Senior,  John  Thors,  Jr.,  principal 


Type  of 

Accredited 

School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

3  yr- 

6i 

1531 

1929 

3  yr- 

56.2 

1266 

1904 

6  yr. 

30.2 

869 

1925 

s  yr. 

7.2 

120 

1931 

4  yr- 

43 

1226 

1937 

4  yr. 

14.8 

35r 

1923 

4  yr. 

23.1 

530 

1909 

s  yr- 

20 

469 

1923 

4  yr. 

18.7 

452 

1907 

6  yr. 

13.2 

347 

1926 

6  yr. 

14 

422 

1942 

4  yr. 

29.8 

635 

1904 

4  yr. 

7-S 

124 

1920 

4  yr. 

19 

508 

1904 

6  yr. 

19 

470 

1934 

6  yr. 

18.8 

504 

1916 

6  yr. 

38 

970 

1907 

4  yr. 

54 

1281 

1912 

4  yr- 

12 

286 

1929 

6  yr. 

16.2 

464 

1936 

3  yr- 

34 

1003 

1906 

4  yr. 

24 

415 

19x9 

6  yr. 

54 

133° 

1907 

4  yr. 

25 

557 

1914 

4  yr. 

6.9 

116 

1927 

6  yr. 

18 

458 

1916 

3  yr. 

60.6 

1718 

1904 

3  yr- 

32 

93° 

1923 

6  yr. 

12.3 

153 

1926 

6  yr. 

25-5 

472 

1909 

4  yr. 

12.6 

330 

1917 

4  yr. 

8-5 

156 

1942 

3  yr. 

25 

645 

1918 

6  yr. 

16 

472 

1936 

4  yr. 

13-6 

3i4 

1940 

4  yr. 

8.8 

202 

1908 

4  yr. 

8.8 

150 

1938 

6  yr. 

11  -7 

33° 

1924 

6  yr. 

14 

35i 

1912 

4  yr. 

IT. 2 

300 

1908 

4  yr. 

39 

997 

1910 

6  yr. 

16 

442 

1932 

4  yr. 

8 

200 

1914 

3  yr. 

9.6 

172 

1926 

3  yr. 

16. s 

390 

1908 

6  yr. 

10.7 

231 

1942 

6  yr. 

16. 5 

363 

1925 

6  yr. 

48 

1087 

1916 

3  yr. 

85.5 

2x32 

190S 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Port  Huron,  M.  J.  Tomlinson,  principal 

3  yr. 

48 

1270 

1905 

Portland,  Ray  H.  Hamilton,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11  -7 

284 

1911 

Quincy,  James  T.  Watts,  principal 

6  yr. 

11 . 1 

336 

1937 

Reading  Community,  Frederick  W.  Bennetts, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

10.5 

259 

1938 

Reed  City,  Earl  H.  Place,  superintendent 

5  yr. 

12.3 

3*7 

i93r 

Republic  Township,  Guy  Schutte,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

6.1 

166 

1926 

River  Rouge,  Russell  L.  Isbister,  principal 

6  yr. 

48-5 

1044 

1911 

Rochester,  Richard  F.  Huizenga,  principal 

4  yr. 

20.8 

584 

1925 

Rockford,  E.  J.  Kleinert,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

18 

429 

1926 

Rogers  City,  Rogers  Township,  Harry  G.  Grambau, 
principal 

5  yr- 

iS-4 

413 

1930 

Romeo,  Russell  S.  Hilbert,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

18 

463 

1930 

Roseville,  Harold  C.  Wilson,  principal 

6  yr. 

22.5 

636 

1938 

Royal  Oak: 

Madison,  F.  Foster  Wilkinson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

17 

5ri 

1937 

Royal  Oak,  Miles  W.  Marks,  principal 

4  yr. 

56.5 

1494 

1917 

Saginaw: 

Arthur  Hill,  I.  M.  Brock,  principal 

3  yr. 

60 

1890 

1904 

Saginaw,  Stephen  H.  Lyttle,  principal 

3  yr. 

52 

1444 

1904 

St.  Andrew,  Sister  M.  Teresita,  principal 

4  yr. 

10.4 

239 

1926 

St.  Mary,  Sister  M.  Noella,  principal 

4  yr. 

8.8 

220 

1926 

St.  Clair,  M.  J.  Weaver,  principal 

6  yr. 

17 

406 

1926 

St.  Clair  Shores  : 

Lake  Shore,  H.  G.  Hawkins,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

13 

357 

1931 

South  Lake,  Wesley  E.  Black,  principal 

4  yr- 

17 

300 

1947 

St.  Johns,  Rodney  B.  Wilson,  Bennie  Pocius,  principal 

s  yr- 

19 

567 

1923 

St.  Joseph,  Henry  A.  Weyland,  principal 

4  yr. 

23.2 

568 

1904 

St.  Louis,  T.  S.  Nurnberger,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

11. 8 

303 

1935 

Sandusky,  Clarence  G.  Carlson,  principal 

4  yr- 

20 

573 

1936 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Harold  W.  Bruce,  principal 

4  yr. 

33-2 

877 

1909 

South  Haven  Senior,  J .  R.  Hervey,  principal 

3  yr- 

14.9 

347 

1907 

Stambaugh,  Martin  G.  Mahlberg,  principal 

3  yr- 

14.2 

252 

1919 

Sturgis,  J.  C.  Perry,  principal 

6  yr. 

3° 

659 

1918 

Tecumseh,  W.  L.  Berkhof,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

261 

1920 

Three  Oaks  Township,  William  A.  Luyendyk, 
superintendent 

5  yr- 

8.8 

156 

1933 

Three  Rivers,  Howard  N.  Dickie,  principal 

4  yr- 

24 

526 

1904 

Traverse  City,  William  Novak,  principal 

3  yr- 

32 

706 

1904 

Trenton,  Slocum  Truax,  Theodore  Sundquist, 
principal 

4  yr. 

26.2 

647 

1928 

Van  Dyke,  Lincoln,  Walter  E.  Bradley,  principal 

3  yr- 

27.8 

563 

1945 

Vassar,  C.  H.  Bush,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

12 . 7 

362 

1930 

Wakefield  Township,  Harry  B.  Sutter,  principal 

4  yr- 

13 

265 

1914 

Walled  Lake  Consolidated,  Clifford  H.  Smart, 
superintendent 

3  yr- 

14 

336 

1935 

Watervliet,  Elery  R.  Donaldson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7-3 

164 

i93i 

Wayne,  Don  Randall,  principal 

4  yr. 

37 

1021 

1927 

Wyandotte,  T.  Roosevelt,  C.  J.  Whitney,  principal 

4  yr. 

66.5 

1694 

1906 

Yale,  George  E.  Peterson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14-5 

352 

1938 

Ypsilanti: 

Ypsilanti,  Norris  G.  Wiltse,  principal 

4  yr. 

2Q.6 

730 

1909 

Lincoln  Consolidated,  B.  H.  Vanden  Belt, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

19 

296 

1925 

Roosevelt,  Leonard  W.  Menzi,  principal 

6  yr. 

21 

394 

1924 

Zeeland,  M.  B.  Lubbers,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14-3 

341 

1925 

120 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 
MINNESOTA 

Aitkin,  Farley  D.  Bright,  superintendent 
Albert  Lea,  Forrest  L.  Willey,  principal 
Alexandria,  C.  B.  Rykken,  principal 
Anoka,  Morris  Bye,  superintendent 
Austin: 

Austin,  S.  T.  Neveln,  superintendent 
St.  Augustine,  Sister  M.  Callista,  principal 
Bemidji,  J.  W.  Smith,  superintendent 
Benson,  C.  H.  Mogck,  superintendent 
Biwabik,  V.  L.  Reishus,  superintendent 
Blue  Earth,  L.  R.  Pemberton,  superintendent 
Brainerd,  Washington,  G.  B.  Ferrell,  superintendent 
Canby,  P.  A.  Egge,  superintendent 
Chatfield,  C.  P.  Mickelson,  superintendent 
Chisholm,  E.  R.  Steffensrud,  principal 
Cloquet,  E.  B.  Anderson,  superintendent 
Coleraine,  R.  S.  Van  Kleek,  principal 
Crookston,  L.  M.  Wikre,  superintendent 
Duluth: 

Central,  G.  A.  Beck,  principal 
Denfield,  C.  W.  Wood,  principal 
Morgan  Park,  H.  A.  Gilruth,  principal 
Cathedral,  Reverend  Michael  J.  Hogan,  principal 
Stanbrook  Hall,  Sister  Mary,  principal 
East  Grand  Forks,  K.  P.  B.  Reishus,  superintendent 
Ely,  Stanley  Adkins,  superintendent 
Eveleth,  L.  M.  Jacobson,  principal 
Excelsior,  William  0.  Nilsen,  superintendent 
Fairmont,  J.  W.  LeFor,  principal 
Faribault: 

Faribault,  C.  Willard  Cross,  superintendent 
Bethlehem  Academy,  Sister  M.  Alexandrine, 
principal 

Saint  Mary’s  Hall,  Miss  Phyllis  N.  Newman, 
principal 

Fergus  Falls,  E.  W.  Bechtel,  principal 
Glenwood,  E.  N.  Nordgaard,  superintendent 
Harmony,  I.  J.  Anderson,  superintendent 
Hastings,  Roy  A.  Norsted,  superintendent 
Hibbing,  Kenneth  L.  Pederson,  principal 
Hutchinson,  S.  R.  Knutson,  superintendent 
International  Falls,  John  0.  Kalstad,  principal 
Jackson,  A.  O.  Myron,  superintendent 
Keewatin,  W.  O.  Anderson,  superintendent 
Lake  City,  Milton  G.  Boock,  principal 
Lakefield,  G.  H.  Borneman,  superintendent 
Litchfield,  H.  A.  Jenson,  superintendent 
Little  Falls,  L.  H.  Wendt,  principal 
Luverne,  M.  C.  Munson,  superintendent 
Madison,  W.  C.  Rabe,  superintendent 
Mankato,  Louis  R.  Kresensky,  principal 
Marshall,  George  A.  Eddie,  superintendent 
Milaca,  Joseph  M.  Mork,  superintendent 
Minneapolis: 

Central,  Clarence  E.  Blume,  principal 
Edison,  C.  E.  Reichard,  principal 


Type  of 

School  Teachers 


3  yr- 

25 

3  yr. 

38 

3  yr- 

23 

3  yr- 

23 

3  yr- 

78 

4  yr. 

i3 

3  yr. 

33 

3  yr. 

19 

3  yr. 

12 

4  yr. 

18 

4  yr. 

33 

3  yr- 

14 

3  yr- 

11 

3  yr- 

23 

3  yr- 

22 

3  yr. 

36 

3  yr- 

14 

3  yr. 

60 

3  yr. 

47 

3  yr. 

19 

3  yr. 

15 

4  yr. 

17 

3  yr. 

13 

3  yr. 

32 

3  yr. 

34 

3  yr. 

14 

3  yr. 

16 

3  yr. 

35 

4  yr. 

12 

4  yr. 

12 

3  yr. 

28 

3  yr. 

15 

6  yr. 

10 

3  yr. 

16 

3  yr. 

5i 

3  yr. 

23 

3  yr. 

22 

3  yr. 

17 

3  yr. 

10 

3  yr. 

13 

3  yr. 

11 

3  yr. 

19 

3  yr. 

30 

3  yr. 

16 

3  yr. 

14 

3  yr. 

35 

3  yr. 

24 

6  yr. 

19 

3  yr. 

S3 

3  yr. 

54 

Accredited 


Pupils 

Since 

328 

1925 

223 

1910 

108 

1910 

425 

1914 

940 

1904 

217 

1930 

608 

1911 

274 

1931 

39 

1915 

3i9 

1908 

718 

1930 

191 

1908 

162 

1929 

261 

1914 

379 

1907 

3ii 

1911 

248 

1933 

1353 

1908 

1012 

1915 

230 

1923 

2  73 

1941 

184 

1931 

139 

1905 

2761 

1910 

305 

1908 

193 

1923 

429 

1910 

549 

1907 

258 

r9  33 

88 

1918 

518 

1921 

201 

1917 

188 

1941 

268 

1908 

807 

1909 

291 

1907 

353 

1927 

268 

1900 

9i 

1925 

174 

1942 

120 

1926 

400 

1935 

600 

1909 

203 

1912 

196 

1923 

643 

1908 

252 

1934 

477 

1928 

1443 

1908 

1261 

1926 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Henry,  William  A.  Porter,  principal 

3  yr- 

57 

895 

1947 

Marshall,  Harry  P.  Cooper,  principal 

3  yr. 

33 

658 

1927 

North,  A.  M.  Bank,  principal 

3  yr- 

70 

2028 

1908 

Roosevelt,  W.  P.  von  Levern,  principal 

3  yr. 

77 

2211 

1926 

South,  H.  H.  Maass,  principal 

4  yr. 

66 

1862 

1909 

Washburn,  L.  A.  Fleenor,  principal 

3  yr- 

56 

1569 

1928 

West,  Miss  Agnes  E.  Holt,  principal 

3  yr- 

40 

ii54 

1909 

Academy  of  Holy  Angels,  Sister  Eva,  principal 

4  yr. 

23 

326 

1934 

De  La  Salle,  Brother  H.  Bernard,  principal 

4  yr- 

20 

642 

1929 

Northrop  Collegiate,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Spurr,  principal 

3  yr- 

18 

89 

1918 

St.  Margaret’s  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Bertrand, 

principal 

4  yr. 

25 

335 

1935 

University,  Minard  W.  Stout,  principal 

6  yr. 

29 

379 

i9!5 

Montevideo,  C.  A.  Pederson,  superintendent 

3  yr. 

20 

33i 

1909 

Moorhead: 

Moorhead,  S.  G.  Reinertsen,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

22 

437 

i9!4 

Teachers  College,  Miss  Ella  A.  Hawkinson, 

principal 

6  yr. 

T7 

146 

i93i 

Morris,  Frank  J.  Fox,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

16 

161 

1914 

Mountain  Iron,  H.  G.  Tiedeman,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

11 

92 

1927 

Nashwauk,  W.  0.  Anderson,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

18 

123 

1925 

New  Prague,  Edward  L.  Schmid,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

16 

356 

1937 

New  Ulm,  M.  A.  Lynott,  principal 

3  yr- 

23 

34i 

1908 

North  St.  Paul,  W.  W.  Richardson,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

18 

243 

i93i 

Northeield,  Erling  0.  Johnson,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

20 

327 

1910 

Ortonville,  H.  J.  Norman  Tangen,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

14 

194 

1931 

Owatonna: 

Owatonna,  G.  R.  Imbody,  principal 

3  yr- 

32 

493 

1915 

Pillsbury  Academy,  G.  R.  Strayer,  principal 

3  yr- 

8 

75 

1915 

Park  Rapids,  John  H.  Duckstad,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

19 

409 

i9!5 

Pipestone,  Donald  Hein,  principal 

3  yr- 

19 

286 

1912 

Red  Wing,  L.  W.  Anderson,  principal 

4  yr- 

33 

647 

1910 

Redwood  Falls,  Reede  Gray,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

23 

208 

1907 

Rochester,  T.  R.  Ehrhorn,  principal 

3  yr- 

53 

870 

1911 

St.  Cloud: 

St.  Cloud,  F.  J.  Herda,  principal 

3  yr- 

46 

880 

1909 

Cathedra],  Rev.  A1  Kremer,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

47 

929 

1928 

St.  James,  A.  J.  Cole,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

23 

335 

1935 

St.  Joseph,  St.  Benedict’s,  Sister  Rosetta,  principal 

4  yr- 

13 

106 

1929 

St.  Louis  Park,  Milton  H.  Kuhlman,  principal 

3  yr- 

29 

575 

1947 

St.  Paul: 

Central,  A.  G.  Meier,  principal 

4  yr. 

56 

1553 

1915 

Harding,  H.  W.  Godfrey,  principal 

4  yr. 

40 

1235 

1935 

Humboldt,  E.  E.  Lenander,  principal 

4  yr. 

29 

807 

1910 

Johnson,  R.  W.  Diehl,  principal 

3  yr- 

33 

920 

1910 

Mechanic  Aits,  J.  W.  Smith,  principal 

4  yr- 

41 

1242 

1902 

Washington,  E.  F.  McKee,  principal 

4  yr- 

6S 

936 

i93i 

Cretin,  Brother  John  Berchmans,  principal 

4  yr. 

40 

852 

1937 

Derham  Hall,  Sister  Evangelita,  principal 

4  yr. 

14 

130 

191:7 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Sister  Elizabeth  Marie, 

principal 

4  yr- 

32 

1927 

Summit,  Miss  Sarah  Converse,  principal 

6  yr. 

14 

125 

1917 

Visitation  Convent,  Sister  Jane  Margaret,  principal 

3  yr- 

IS 

83 

1934 

St.  Peter,  H.  G.  Hegdal,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

17 

377 

1916 

Sauk  Centre,  E.  C.  Thompson,  principal 

3  yr- 

14 

224 

1933 

Sleepy  Eye,  F.  A.  Lindahl,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

11 

106 

1914 

South  St.  Paul,  Adolph  Roiseland,  principal 

4  yr. 

4i 

855 

1915 

Spring  Grove,  Albert  E.  Hjelle,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

11 

108 

1933 

122 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Stillwater,  E.  L.  Vitalis,  superintendent 

Thief  River  Falls,  Philip  Fjelsted,  superintendent 

Tracy,  R.  R.  Sorensen,  superintendent 

Two  Harbors,  Robert  Beck,  superintendent 

Virginia,  John  H.  Lind,  principal 

Wabasha,  St.  Felix,  Sister  M.  Rudolphia,  principal 

Wadens,  T.  H.  Tofte,  superintendent 

Waseca: 

Waseca,  0.  U.  Johnson,  principal 
Sacred  Heart,  Sister  M.  Edith,  principal 
Wayzata,  Roy  C.  Prentis,  principal 
Wells,  A.  H.  Granger,  superintendent 
White  Bear  Lake,  I.  V.  Johnson,  principal 
Windon,  Keith  L.  Ironside,  superintendent 
Winona: 

Winona,  R.  J.  Williams,  principal 
Cotter,  Brother  Josephus,  principal 
Worthington,  A.  T.  Sanderson,  principal 

MISSOURI 

Arcadia,  Ursuline  Academy,  Mother  Monica  Nichols, 
principal 

Aurora,  G.  W.  McConnel,  principal 
Belton,  E.  E.  Simpson,  superintendent 
Bonne  Terre,  Howard  M.  Terry,  superintendent 
Boonville: 

Laura  Speed  Elliott,  R.  F.  Blankenbaker,  principal 
Kemper  Military,  Frederick  Marston,  dean 
Branson,  J.  F.  Coday,  superintendent 
Braymer,  G.  E.  Temple,  superintendent 
Brentwood,  I.  A.  Gladfelter,  principal 
Brookfield  Senior,  Glen  Simpson,  principal 
Brunswick,  E.  R.  Le  Fevre,  superintendent 
Butler,  F.  E.  Robertson,  principal 
Cameron,  J.  0.  Teasley,  superintendent 
Canton,  J.  R.  Ellis,  superintendent 
Cape  Girardeau: 

Central,  Paul  Jenkins,  principal 
College,  L.  H.  Strunk,  director 
Cardwell,  J.  E.  Summitt,  superintendent 
Carrollton,  E.  M.  Haggard,  principal 
Carthage,  J.  H.  Harp,  Jr.,  principal 
Caruthersville,  Redman  Dunham,  principal 
Chillicothe,  G.  O.  Newbolt,  principal 
Clayton: 

Clayton,  Carl  Burris,  principal 
Chaminade  Academy,  Rev.  Lawrence  E.  Jordan, 
president 

Villa  Duchesne,  Mother  M.  Bourgeois,  principal 
John  Burroughs,  L.  D.  Haertter,  director 
Clinton,  R.  J.  Welsh,  principal 
Columbia: 

Hickman,  B.  A.  Schmitz,  principal 
Fred  Douglass,  William  L.  Wymn,  principal 
University,  J.  S.  Maxwell,  principal 
Conception  Prep.  Sem.,  E.  E.  Malone,  principal 
Crystal  City  E.  A.  Sparling,  superintendent 


Type  of 


School 

Teachers 

3  yr- 

28 

3  yr- 

24 

3  yr- 

17 

3  yr- 

16 

3  yr- 

4i 

4  yr. 

7 

3  yr. 

IS 

3  yr. 

IS 

4  yr. 

8 

4  yr. 

20 

3  yr. 

IS 

3  yr. 

19 

3  yr- 

11 

3  yr. 

39 

4  yr. 

8 

3  yr- 

22 

4  yr. 

8 

4  yr. 

12 

6  yr. 

7 

4  yr. 

iS 

6  yr. 

20 

4  yr. 

29 

4  yr. 

7 

4  yr. 

8 

s  yr. 

17 

3  yr. 

13 

4  yr. 

8-5 

4  yr. 

11 

4  yr. 

13 

4  yr. 

8 

4  yr. 

3i 

6  yr. 

16 

A  yr. 

5-75 

4  yr. 

17 

4  yr. 

33 

4  yr. 

16 

4  yr. 

21 

4  yr. 

49 

4  yr. 

17 

4  yr. 

16 

4  yr. 

28 

4  yr. 

18 

3  yr. 

27 

6  yr. 

11 

6  yr. 

19 

4  yr. 

12 

4  yr. 

14 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

516 

1910 

457 

1911 

216 

1929 

216 

1906 

384 

1901 

98 

1933 

226 

1928 

204 

1907 

9i 

1929 

329 

1929 

173 

1910 

437 

1931 

210 

1911 

678 

1918 

221 

1932 

463 

1900 

SS 

i94i 

339 

1925 

I3S 

1942 

222 

1930 

4i3 

1923 

321 

1907 

217 

1946 

139 

1923 

318 

I93S 

225 

1942 

177 

1942 

278 

192S 

272 

1926 

123 

1924 

S°i 

1922 

192 

1927 

169 

1938 

346 

1924 

695 

1907 

325 

1930 

453 

1908 

807 

1914 

208 

1921 

iS8 

1923 

230 

1927 

412 

1945 

609 

1912 

211 

I93S 

171 

1924 

95 

1935 

3i3 

1933 
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Pupils 

Since 

De  Soto,  J.  C.  Culwell,  principal 

4  yr- 

12 

305 

1927 

Dexter,  T.  S.  Hill,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

309 

1939 

East  Prairie,  J.  Hugh  May,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14 

448 

1939 

Eldon,  B.  W.  Robinson,  principal 

4  yr. 

rs 

381 

1928 

Elvins,  Ralph  McCullough,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

185 

1932 

Eureka,  Leslie  K.  Grimes,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14 

419 

1940 

Fayette,  J.  E.  Sutton,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11 

148 

1924 

Ferguson,  V.  C.  McCluer,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

22 

586 

1915 

Flat  River,  W.  A.  Deneke,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

18 

205 

1923 

Fulton,  C.  K.  Phillips,  principal 

5  yr. 

21 

481 

1911 

Gallatin,  R.  T.  Kirby,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

157 

1933 

Glasgow,  J.  R.  Smart,  Jr.,  superintendent 

Glencoe,  La  Salle  Institute,  Brother  K.  Bernardine, 

4  yr. 

8 

167 

1940 

principal 

4  yr. 

7 

88 

1938 

Hannibal: 

Douglass,  C.  B.  Walker,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

145 

1944 

Hannibal  Senior,  H.  V.  Mason,  principal 

3  yr- 

30 

630 

1915 

Harrisonville,  D.  W.  McEowen,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

208 

1932 

Herculaneum,  Roy  E.  Taylor,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

328 

1939 

Higginsville  Junior-Senior,  Ben  C.  Butler,  principal 

6  yr. 

16 

309 

1944 

Huntsville,  Russell  Allen,  superintendent 
Independence,  William  Chrisman,  J.  H.  Stinson, 

4  yr. 

7 

152 

1928 

principal 

3  yr. 

42 

1128 

i9r4 

Jackson: 

1926 

Jackson,  W.  V.  Hill,  principal 

4  yr- 

J7 

39i 

Lincoln,  H.  H.  Hartshorn,  principal 

Jefferson  City,  Joe  Nichols,  dean,  R.  S.  Doolin, 

4  yr- 

15 

145 

1926 

principal 

4  yr. 

57 

778 

1915 

St.  Peter,  Brother  Felix  and  Sister  Loyola, 

Co-principals 

4  yr- 

12 

361 

1937 

Joplin  Senior,  G.  R.  Deatherage,  principal 

3  yr- 

53 

H33 

I9X4 

Kahoka,  Walter  E.  Evans,  superintendent 

Kansas  City: 

4  yr. 

8 

182 

1943 

Center,  T.  V.  Foraker,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 

156 

1938 

Central,  W.  W.  Clement,  principal 

4  yr. 

62 

1677 

1909 

East,  C.  0.  Williams,  principal 

5  yr- 

57 

151S 

1928 

Lincoln,  Earl  D.  Thomas,  principal 

Manual  High  and  Vocational,  H.  R.  Shepherd, 

4  yr. 

42 

1039 

i9r7 

principal 

5  yr- 

37 

997 

1917 

Northeast,  J.  L.  Laughlin,  principal 

4  yr. 

66 

1827 

1915 

Paseo,  J.  C.  Bond,  principal 

5  yr- 

60 

1555 

1927 

Southeast,  H.  R.  McMillan,  principal 

5  yr- 

45 

ri45 

1939 

Southwest,  A.  H.  Monsees,  principal 

5  yr- 

60 

1647 

1926 

Westport,  D.  H.  Holloway,  principal 

S  yr. 

55 

1435 

1909 

The  Barstow,  W.  H.  Turner,  headmaster 

4  yr- 

13 

70 

1929 

Bishop  Hogan,  Sister  Ann  Patrice,  principal 
DeLaSalle  Military  Academy,  Brother  Kevin, 

4  yr- 

20 

16 

456 

1944 

director 

4  yr. 

33° 

1942 

French  Institute  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion,  Sister 

36 

Marie  Irene  de  Sion,  principal 

4  yr- 

7 

1933 

Glennon,  Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  principal 

4  yr- 

i5 

354 

1934 

Lillis,  Sister  M.  Benedicta,  principal 

4  yr- 

23 

655 

1944 

Loretto  Academy,  Sister  Lillian  Clare,  principal 
Pembroke-Country  Day,  Bradford  M.  Kingman, 

4  yr- 

14 

134 

1928 

headmaster 

4  yr- 

13 

117 

1925 

Redemptorist,  Sister  M.  Colma,  principal 

4  yr- 

14 

250 

1934 

Rockhurst,  Rev.  A.  F.  Giunta,  principal 

4  yr. 

20 

344 

1918 

124 
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St.  Aloysius,  Sister  Mary  St.  Jean,  principal 

St.  Teresa’s  Academy,  Sister  Alphonse  Marie, 

4  yr. 

9 

137 

1938 

principal 

4  yr. 

13 

135 

1923 

Sunset  Hill,  Ellen  C.  Green,  director 

4  yr. 

12 

77 

1942 

Kennett,  H.  B.  Masterson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11 

278 

1913 

Kirks ville  Senior,  Neil  Freeland,  principal 

Kirkwood: 

3  yr- 

20 

393 

1917 

Kirkwood,  M.  R.  Moore,  principal 

3  yr- 

32 

801 

1908 

Eugene  Coyle,  Brother  Edwin  Goerdt,  principal 
Ursuline  Academy,  Mother  Marie  Celine  Sloan, 

4  yr. 

12 

222 

1944 

principal 

4  yr. 

13 

229 

1933 

Lebanon,  E.  C.  Rainey,  principal 

3  yr- 

18 

396 

1915 

Lee’s  Summit,  B.  C.  Campbell,  superintendent 
Lexington: 

4  yr. 

12 

272 

1943 

Lexington,  R.  B.  Gerhardt,  principal 

Wentworth  Military  Academy,  J.  H.  Ungles, 

4  yr. 

18 

3i4 

1922 

dean 

Liberty,  Enoch  H.  Miller,  James  A.  Painter, 

4  yr. 

19 

237 

1917 

principal 

MAPLEWOOD-Richmond  Heights,  G.  W.  Vossbrink, 

6  yr. 

19 

410 

1917 

principal 

4  yr- 

32 

7i3 

1911 

Marceltne,  W.  E.  Moore,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

243 

1939 

Marshall,  A.  0.  Durrett,  principal 

6  yr. 

26 

619 

1917 

Marsheield,  Harry  M.  Talbot,  superintendent 
Maryville: 

6  yr. 

12 

368 

1932 

Maryville,  C.  A.  Bristow,  principal 

4  yr. 

17 

279 

1925 

Horace  Mann,  H.  R.  Dieterich,  principal 

4  yr- 

22 

157 

1928 

Memphis,  R.  L.  Terry,  superintendent 

Mexico: 

4  yr. 

9 

221 

1927 

Mexico,  Clarence  W.  Mackay,  principal 

Missouri  Military  Academy,  Marquess  Wallace, 

4  yr. 

21 

476 

1907 

principal 

4  yr. 

20 

202 

1918 

Milan,  Pete  Nicoletti,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11 

2  74 

1942 

Moberly,  J.  R.  Chevalier,  principal 

4  yr. 

3i 

495 

1920 

Monett,  Ernest  H.  Campbell,  principal 

6  yr. 

25 

435 

1925 

Monroe  City,  C.  L.  Gottman,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

171 

1931 

Mound  City,  Marvin  Porter,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

148 

1925 

Mt.  Vernon,  R.  F.  Whaley,  principal 

s  yr. 

14 

335 

1942 

Nevada,  Junior-Senior,  R.  C.  Naegler,  principal 

6  yr. 

25 

704 

1915 

New  Madrid,  L.  L.  Schuette,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

163 

1937 

Normandy,  St.  Louis  County,  R.  D.  Shouse,  principal 

4  yr. 

61 

1301 

1927 

North  Kansas  City,  H.  W.  Schooling,  principal 

6  yr. 

36 

991 

1937 

Overland,  Ritenour,  0.  W.  Costilow,  principal 

4  yr. 

38 

1189 

1926 

Palmyra,  G.  W.  Cummings,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

226 

1923 

Paris,  James  E.  Paluska,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

204 

1929 

Pattonville,  M.  A.  Holman,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11 

205 

1946 

Perryvtlle,  St.  Vincent,  Sister  Helena,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 

175 

1933 

Piedmont,  D.  D.  McKenzie,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

158 

1942 

Platte  City,  N.  D.  Vogelsang,  superintendent 

Point  Lookout,  School  of  the  Ozarks,  Carl  Cave, 

■5  yr. 

6 

i°S 

1944 

principal 

4  yr. 

12 

242 

1925 

Raytown,  Adrian  D.  Fullerton,  principal 

4  yr. 

18 

360 

1946 

Rich  Hell,  Bryant,  Jess  L.  Taylor,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

10 

284 

1941 

Richmond,  Price  L.  Collier,  superintendent 

Riverview  Gardens,  St.  Louis  15,  R.  J.  Genins, 

4  yr. 

16 

264 

1927 

principal 

6  yr. 

14 

315 

1944 

Rolla,  Ray  L.  Miller,  principal 

4  yr. 

23 

516 

1923 
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Sx.  Charles: 

St.  Charles,  J.  V.  Jones,  principal 

4  yr. 

25 

491 

1921 

Academy  Sacred  Heart,  Mother  H.  Doyle,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

69 

1934 

St.  Joseph: 

Bartlett,  A.  C.  Shropshire,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

134 

1946 

Benton  Junior-Senior,  W.  L.  Daffron,  principal 

3  yr. 

27 

442 

1916 

Central,  Marion  E.  Gibbins,  principal 

4  yr. 

43 

1036 

1908 

Lafayette,  D.  H.  Murphy,  principal 

3  yr. 

27 

443 

1920 

Christian  Brothers,  Brother  Jerome,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 

2  74 

1944 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Rev.  Mother  Celeste 
Thompson,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

215 

3:927 

St.  Louis: 

Beaumont,  Albert  H.  Huntington,  principal 

4  yr. 

93 

2505 

1927 

Blewett,  H.  H.  Meeker,  principal 

4  yr. 

48 

1087 

1936 

Central,  E.  W.  Alexander,  principal 

4  yr- 

53 

!235 

1908 

Cleveland,  A.  0.  Kelley,  principal 

4  yr. 

83 

2012 

1915 

McKinley,  N.  B.  Dee,  principal 

4  yr. 

64 

1563 

1934 

Roosevelt,  Stanley  Hill,  principal 

4  yr. 

95 

2456 

1936 

Soldan,  Ben  Barr,  principal 

4  yr. 

55 

1233 

1909 

Southwest,  C.  H.  Sackett,  principal 

4  yr. 

66 

1729 

J939 

Sumner,  G.  D.  Brantley,  principal 

4  yr. 

68 

1856 

1911 

Vashon,  W.  G.  Mosely,  principal 

4  yr. 

7i 

I966 

r93i 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Mother  D. 
Hefferman,  principal 

4  yr. 

8 

71 

1923 

Academy  of  the  Visitation,  Sister  Jane  Frances 
Hawk,  director 

4  yr. 

17 

145 

1927 

Christian  Brothers  (Clayton),  Brother  H.  Gabriel, 
principal 

4  yr. 

26 

719 

1928 

Incarnate  Word  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Magdalen, 
principal 

4  yr. 

11 

171 

1935 

Loretto  Academy,  Sister  Martha  Marie,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

202 

1926 

Laboure,  Sister  Clotilda,  principal 

4  yr. 

25 

654 

1946 

Notre  Dame,  Sister  M.  Elaine,  principal 

4  yr. 

19 

497 

1925 

The  Principia,  W.  E.  Morgan,  headmaster 

4  yr. 

20 

298 

1915 

Rosati-Kain,  Sister  Mary  Evangela  &  Sister  Helen 
Irene,  co-principals 

4  yr. 

27 

746 

1930 

St.  Elizabeth  Academy,  Sister  M.  Callista,  principal 

4  yr. 

17 

3i4 

1927 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy-Fontbonne,  Sister  M. 
Marcella,  principal 

4  yr. 

15 

241 

1922 

St.  Louis  University,  Rev.  Maurice  Van  Ackeren, 
principal 

4  yr. 

37 

747 

1918 

St.  Mark’s,  Sister  M.  Lucille,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

305 

1936 

Savannah,  H.  G.  Puckett,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14 

293 

1912 

Sedalia: 

C.  C.  Hubbard,  J.  B.  Hylick,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

130 

1923 

Smith-Cotton,  Joseph  F.  Benson,  principal 

5  yr. 

33 

1104 

1926 

Shelbina,  W.  L.  Shores,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

189 

1920 

Smithville,  H.  D.  Williams,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

204 

1937 

Springfield: 

Springfield,  C.  B.  Manley,  principal 

3  yr- 

77 

1974 

1920 

Greenwood,  H.  A.  Wise,  director 

6  yr. 

IS 

178 

1927 

Stanberry,  William  K.  Meek,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

210 

1937 

Sweet  Springs,  L.  W.  Fristoe,  superintendent' 

4  yr. 

8 

154 

1929 

Tarkio,  Wallace  Croy,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14 

228 

1925 

Trenton,  William  R.  Mace,  principal 

3  yr- 

20 

322 

1921 

Troy,  Buchanan,  David  H.  Acuff,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

260 

1930 

Union,  David  P.  Max,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11 

270 

1943 

126 
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Unionville,  Imon  Bartley,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

ii 

269 

1921 

University  City  Senior,  J.  E.  Baker,  principal 

3  yr- 

51 

1000 

1921 

Warrensburg: 

Warrensburg,  Chris  W.  Jung,  principal 

6  yr. 

15 

343 

1943 

College,  Marion  S.  Schott,  principal 

6  yr. 

23 

191 

1924 

Washington,  H.  G.  Puyear,  principal 

4  yr- 

17 

289 

1924 

Webb  City  Senior,  B.  M.  Chancellor,  principal 

3  yr- 

IS 

291 

1917 

Webster  Groves: 

Douglass,  H.  B.  Goins,  principal 

6  yr. 

io 

343 

1932 

Webster  Groves,  Howard  A.  Latta,  principal 

6  yr. 

74 

1573 

1907 

Wellston,  D.  G.  Nibeck,  principal 

4  yr- 

18 

343 

1913 

Weston,  John  F.  Uhlig,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

6 

128 

1942 

West  Plains,  J.  W.  Welsh,  principal 

4  yr- 

20 

606 

1913 

MONTANA 

Big  Timber,  Sweet  Grass  County,  Wesley  Walker, 

principal 

4  yr- 

8 

160 

i9I4 

Billings: 

J.  G.  Ragsdale,  principal  Billings, 

3  yr. 

42 

nos 

1910 

Central  Catholic,  Sister  Francetta,  principal 

4  yr. 

6 

153 

1948 

Bozeman,  Gallatin  County,  Homer  E.  Anderson, 

principal 

4  yr. 

29 

542 

1911 

Browning,  K.  W.  Bergan,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

105 

1925 

Butte,  George  E.  Haney,  principal 

4  yr. 

52 

1350 

1911 

Chinook,  Walter  L.  Conway,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

IO 

244 

1914 

Choteau,  Robert  C.  Graham,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

8 

135 

1915 

Columbus,  Everett  W.  Long,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

102 

1935 

Conrad,  S.  0.  Hefty,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

IO 

198 

1926 

Culbertson,  James  R.  Guthrie,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

4 

57 

1935 

Cut  Bank,  H.  C.  Davis,  superintendent 

Denton,  George  Jelinek,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

IO 

240 

1947 

4  yr. 

6 

49 

1934 

Dillon,  Beaverhead  County,  D.  L.  Johnson,  principal 

4  yr- 

12 

238 

1947 

Ekalaka,  Carter  County,  William  C.  Rowley,  principal 

4  yr- 

6 

134 

1947 

Forsyth,  Emile  L.  Perey,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

IO 

117 

1915 

Fort  Benton,  W.  J.  Shirley,  principal 

4  yr. 

8 

156 

191S 

Great  Falls: 

Great  Falls,  Cyril  H.  Hancock,  principal 

4  yr. 

5« 

1574 

1914 

St.  Mary’s,  Rev.  Patrick  A.  Moran,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

160 

1948 

Ursuline  Academy,  Mother  M.  Monica  Reardon, 

superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

48 

1934 

Hardin,  Elmer  Skeie,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

9 

238 

1934 

Harlem,  D.  P.  Langbell,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

120 

1947 

Harlowton,  Robert  H.  Wylie,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

135 

1926 

Havre,  G.  V.  Erickson,  principal 

4  yr. 

21 

479 

1947 

Helena: 

Helena,  C.  M.  Ogren,  principal 

4  yr. 

35 

839 

1907 

Cathedral,  Rev.  Mathias  Weber,  principal 

4  yr. 

5 

107 

1919 

Jordan,  Garfield  County,  Gem  E.  Cox,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

4 

8l 

1931 

Kalispell,  Flathead  County,  R.  H.  Wollin,  principal 

4  yr. 

33 

901 

1911 

Lewistown,  Fergus  County,  C.  G.  Manning,  principal 

4  yr. 

23 

3^ 

i93i 

Libby,  0.  Lloyd  Gillespie,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

IO 

208 

1912 

Malta,  J.  H.  Lesselyong,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

IO 

209 

1935 

Miles  City,  Custer  County,  E.  D.  Wagner,  principal 

4  yr. 

18 

483 

1914 

Missoula,  Missoula  County,  D.  H.  Beary,  principal 

4  yr. 

43 

1183 

1914 

Plentywood,  S.  C.  Norem,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

169 

1926 

Red  Lodge,  Carbon  County,  C;  R.  Schmidt,  principal 

4  yr. 

8 

21 1 

1915 

Roundup,  Winston  W.  Wetzel,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

172 

1919 

APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
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Accredited 

Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

Shelby,  0.  Messinger,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

!S2 

1927 

Whitefish,  Ralph  B.  Tate,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 

221 

1924 

Wolf  Point,  E.  Ford  Slaght,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

i4 

234 

1941 

NEBRASKA 

Adams,  C.  P.  Nickeson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

S 

6S 

1920 

Ainsworth,  F.  W.  Kreizenbeck,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

289 

i93S 

Albion,  H.  F.  Schroeder,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

IS 

280 

1915 

Alliance,  Roy  E.  Nelson,  principal 

4  yr. 

21 

458 

1914 

Alma,  B.  W.  Burke,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

97 

1934 

Ansley,  Corwin  Enevoldsen,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

117 

1941 

Arapahoe,  H.  C.  Brown,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

S 

123 

I93S 

Arcadia,  Virgil  V.  Bugbee,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

81 

1939 

Arnold,  Harry  E.  Lenhouts,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

113 

1927 

Ashland,  Prosper  D.  Pyle,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

185 

1910 

Atkinson,  B.  H.  Mead,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

123 

1933 

Auburn  Senior,  Harry  E.  Weekly,  principal 

3  yr- 

8 

iS4 

1910 

Aurora,  E.  D.  Humann,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

23S 

1911 

Barneston  Consolidated,  H.  K.  Hancock, 

superintendent 

4  yr- 

5 

81 

1943 

Bassett,  Rock  County,  W.  J.  McClurg,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

i7S 

I93S 

Battle  Creek,  H.  C.  Kelley,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

117 

1938 

Bayard,  C.  E.  Young,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

224 

1926 

Beatrice  Senior,  Burnell  Lamb,  principal 

3  yr- 

26 

490 

1904 

Beaver  City,  Allen  A.  Elliott,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

88 

1932 

Benedict  Consolidated,  Noah  Burkhard,  superintendent  4  yr. 

5 

So 

1926 

Big  Springs  Rural,  0.  W.  Ebright,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

8 

107 

1943 

Blair,  James  C.  Thompson,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

319 

1908 

Bloomfield,  A.  F.  Roos,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

207 

1919 

Bridgeport,  Walter  P.  Speece,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

i74 

1919 

Broken  Bow,  C.  H.  Hare,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

13 

3°S 

191S 

Burwell,  M.  D.  Geraghty,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

198 

1941 

Callaway,  C.  0.  Samuelson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

no 

1924 

Cambridge,  Calvin  H.  Reed,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

6 

no 

1918 

Cedar  Rapids,  L.  W.  Swan,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

S 

9i 

1929 

Central  City,  V.  A.  Cline,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

253 

1915 

Chadron: 

Chadron,  H.  A.  Schroeder,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

11 

224 

1918 

Teachers  College,  G.  W.  Hildreth,  director 

3  yr- 

5 

85 

1927 

Chappell,  Deuel  County,  George  M.  Miller, 

superintendent 

4  yr- 

9 

122 

1928 

Clarks,  Robert  J.  Strickland,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

83 

1933 

Coleridge,  Melvin  Abrahamzon,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

5 

97 

1947 

Columbus: 

Kramer,  J.  P.  Young,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

23 

S23 

1910 

St.  Bonaventure,  Sister  M.  Gabriel,  principal 

4  yr- 

9 

148 

1941 

Cozad,  W.  A.  Schindler,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

281 

1932 

Creighton,  G.  N.  Watkins,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

10 

177 

1941 

Crete  Senior,  H.  E.  Filley,  principal 

3  yr- 

12 

208 

1910 

Curtis,  University  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Agriculture, 

H.  K.  Douthit,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

20 

412 

1938 

David  City,  H.  C.  Ebmeier,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

247 

1918 

Edgar,  Perry  J.  Jorn,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

69 

1938 

Elwood,  Charles  C.  Morehouse,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

62 

1944 

Exeter,  William  J.  Ptacek,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

96 

1918 

Fairbury,  William  Fitton,  principal 

4  yr. 

16 

403 

1908 

Fairmont,  Harold  W.  Reed,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

78 

1948 

128 
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Falls  City,  Ralph  R.  Andrews,  principal 

4  yr- 

20 

383 

1908 

Franklin,  I.  C.  Williams,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

8 

138 

1930 

Fremont  Senior,  Lloyd  C.  Te  Selle,  principal 

3  yr- 

29 

603 

1907 

Friend,  Alfred  Calvert,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

in 

1911 

Fullerton,  Wayne  Nicholls,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

IO 

199 

1913 

Geneva,  Glen  E.  Felix,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

n 

182 

1913 

Gering,  R.  B.  Carey,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

18 

421 

1921 

Gibbon,  Milton  Beckmann,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

7 

114 

1930 

Gordon,  J.  G.  Burgeson,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

ii 

250 

1927 

Gothenburg,  Allan  L.  Gray,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

264 

1917 

Grand  Island,  Noel  Lawrence,  principal 

3  yr- 

34 

867 

1909 

Grant,  Perkins  County,  E.  Lee  Todd,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

134 

1933 

Hartington,  C.  A.  Carkoski,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

124 

1938 

Harvard,  R.  C.  Porter,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

128 

1922 

Hastings,  H.  V.  Taylor,  principal 

3  yr- 

30 

736 

1908 

Hay  Springs,  Paul  L.  McCawley,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

i45 

1944 

Hebron,  Glenn  A.  Lundstrom,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

IO 

166 

1918 

Hemingeord,  H.  E.  Goodwin,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

S 

i39 

1930 

Holdrege,  Louis  A.  Bragg,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

ii 

217 

1909 

Hooper,  0.  R.  Weaver,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

140 

1930 

Humboldt,  Edward  L.  Jorden,  superintendent 
Imperial,  Chase  County,  B.  Fred  Muscheites, 

4  yr. 

8 

i33 

1914 

superintendent 

4  yr. 

ii 

199 

1914 

Kearney,  Longfellow,  Paul  Morris,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

22 

468 

1909 

Kimball  County,  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

1 54 

1922 

Laurel,  Hugh  A.  Linn,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

6 

123 

1923 

Lexington,  Glenn  E.  Miller,  superintendent 

Lincoln: 

4  yr. 

18 

41 1 

i9!S 

College  View,  Hazel  G.  Scott,  principal 

3  yr- 

IO 

9i 

1922 

Lincoln,  H.  C.  Mardis,  principal 

3  yr- 

93 

1947 

1906 

Northeast,  R.  S.  Mickle,  principal 

6  yr. 

4i 

969 

1942 

Teachers  College,  W.  H.  Morton,  principal 

Union  College  Academy,  J.  H.  Rhoads, 

4  yr. 

12 

200 

1911 

superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

107 

1922 

Loup  City,  Karl  Pecht,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

217 

1938 

Lyman,  W.  H.  Ford,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

95 

1942 

Lyons,  Merle  T.  Strom,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

IO 

153 

1936 

McCook,  Ralph  G.  Brooks,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

22 

349 

1910 

Madison,  R.  C.  Anderson,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

IO 

184 

1917 

Minatare,  Russell  M.  Wilkie,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

S 

121 

1940 

Minden,  C.  L.  Jones,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

IO 

200 

1915 

Mitchell,  Charles  J.  Sanderson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

II 

240 

1926 

Morrill,  Raymond  R.  Gordon,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

7 

107 

1939 

Nebraska  City,  E.  G.  Lightbody,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

23 

413 

1908 

Neligh,  Royal  R.  Henline,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

195 

1918 

Nelson,  L.  F.  Sinkey,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

138 

1917 

Newman  Grove,  Donald  Varcoe,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

160 

1929 

Noreolk  Senior,  Theodore  Skillstad,  principal 

4  yr. 

24 

546 

1908 

North  Bend,  C.  R.  Brown,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

136 

1917 

North  Platte  Senior,  Otto  Oakes,  principal 

4  yr. 

32 

845 

1909 

Oakland,  P.  T.  Johnson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

156 

1918 

Ogallala,  Daniel  S.  Richardson,  superintendent 
Omaha: 

4  yr. 

12 

240 

1942 

Benson,  Mary  McNamara,  principal 

4  yr. 

Si 

1330 

1914 

Central,  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  principal 

4  yr. 

65 

1749 

1904 

North,  H.  C.  Meents,  principal 

4  yr. 

61 

1627 

!925 

South,  R.  M.  Marrs,  principal 

4  yr. 

93 

2546 

1907 

APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Technical,  Lloyd  W.  Ashby,  principal 
Brownell  Hall,  Dorothy  Calvert  Beck,  headmistress 
Cathedral,  Sister  M.  Madeleine,  principal 
Creighton  University,  H.  L.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  principal 
Sacred  Heart  Convent,  Mother  Mabel  Dorsey, 
principal 

Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Sister  Marie  Helen, 
principal 

Saint  Mary,  Sister  Irma,  principal 
O’Neill,  Ira  George,  superintendent 
Ord,  C.  C.  Thompson,  superintendent 
Osceola,  L.  E.  Hanson,  superintendent 
Oshkosh,  Garden  County,  A.  A.  Weresh,  superintendent  4  yr. 
Pawnee  City,  Wesley  R.  Bratt,  superintendent 
Peru  State  Teachers  College  Training  School,  E.  E. 

Brod,  principal 

Pierce,  Greeley  D.  Price,  superintendent 
Plainview,  A.  G.  Peterson,  superintendent 
Plattsmouth,  T.  I.  Friest,  superintendent 
Randolph,  James  F.  Callaway,  superintendent 
Ravenna,  Leslie  T.  Chamberlin,  superintendent 
Red  Cloud,  D.  J.  Bunch,  superintendent 
Rushvllle,  J.  R.  Kudrna,  superintendent 
St.  Paul,  M.  C.  Bloss,  superintendent 
Sargent,  Glenn  E.  Clark,  superintendent 
Schuyler,  Miles  L.  Kovarik,  superintendent 
Scottsbluee ,  Charles  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  superintendent 
Scribner,  Adlai  G.  Johnson,  superintendent 
Seward: 

Concordia,  A.  0.  Fuerbringer,  principal 
Seward,  Dwight  L.  Williams,  superintendent 
Shelton,  E.  E.  Parminter,  superintendent 
Sidney,  A.  E.  Nimtz,  principal 

Spalding  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Charles,  superintends 
Stanton,  G.  G.  Hansen,  superintendent 
Stromsburg,  Walter  R.  French,  superintendent 
Superior,  Ross  B.  Bonham,  superintendent 
Sutherland,  Elwood  W.  Strong,  superintendent 
Sutton,  Edwin  Schaad,  principal 
Tecumseh,  A.  V.  Grass,  superintendent 
Tekamah,  O.  L.  Scranton,  superintendent 
Tilden,  Neal  A.  Grubb,  superintendent 
Trenton,  Frank  L.  Lee,  superintendent 
Valentine,  L.  H.  Siekmann,  superintendent 
Valley,  C.  L.  Retelsdorf,  superintendent 
Wahoo: 

Luther  College,  Floyd  E.  Lauersen,  president 
Wahoo,  Paul  E.  Seidel,  superintendent 
Wakefield,  Raymond  E.  Richards,  superintendent 
Wauneta  Rural,  Lloyd  E.  McCann,  superintendent 
Waverly  Consolidated,  Harry  S.  Hegstrom, 
superintendent 
Wayne: 

Teachers  College,  M.  B.  Street,  superintendent 
Wayne  City,  Stuart  Bailer,  superintendent 
Weeping  Water,  Ralph  A.  Forsythe,  superintendent 
West  Point,  Eugene  L.  Rarick,  superintendent 


Type  of 

Accredited 

School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

4  yr. 

102 

2523 

1925 

4  yr. 

11 

7i 

1927 

4  yr. 

11 

3°9 

1944 

1  4  yr. 

23 

496 

1917 

6  yr. 

8 

133 

1924 

4  yr. 

S 

114 

1925 

4  yr. 

14 

334 

1925 

4  yr. 

9 

172 

1928 

6  yr. 

IS 

342 

1918 

4  yr. 

7 

io5 

1918 

t  4  yr. 

10 

159 

1938 

4  yr. 

10 

198 

1909 

4  yr. 

5 

84 

1922 

4  yr. 

9 

186 

1932 

4  yr. 

10 

163 

1931 

4  yr. 

14 

289 

1919 

4  yr. 

8 

112 

1920 

4  yr. 

9 

167 

1915 

4  yr. 

9 

i39 

1915 

4  yr. 

7 

125 

1938 

4  yr. 

10 

174 

1929 

4  yr. 

8 

125 

1948 

4  yr. 

13 

278 

1914 

6  yr. 

47 

1300 

19M 

4  yr- 

10 

156 

1932 

4  yr- 

8 

128 

1939 

4  yr- 

12 

256 

1909 

4  yr. 

5 

118 

1913 

4  yr. 

14 

321 

1917 

t  4  yr. 

7 

94 

1948 

4  yr. 

10 

202 

1926 

6  yr. 

8 

140 

1921 

4  yr. 

r4 

233 

1908 

4  yr. 

6 

103 

1934 

4  yr. 

10 

172 

1933 

4  yr. 

11 

199 

1909 

4  yr. 

22 

226 

I9!3 

4  yr- 

7 

117 

1930 

4  yr. 

6 

121 

1932 

4  yr. 

8 

205 

1927 

4  yr- 

7 

141 

1927 

4  yr. 

5 

36 

1920 

4  yr. 

11 

264 

1910 

4  yr. 

9 

TI7 

1935 

4  yr. 

7 

i45 

1948 

4  yr- 

6 

103 

T93r 

6  yr. 

8 

104 

r93r 

4  yr. 

12 

194 

1917 

4  yr. 

S 

97 

1935 

4  yr- 

12 

165 

1918 

130 
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Wilber,  Bernard  J.  Klasek,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

146 

1936 

Wisner,  H.  J.  Hageman,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

180 

J923 

Wood  River,  Ernest  T.  Heim,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

7 

i43 

I931 

Wymore,  G.  M.  Corum,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

9 

148 

1927 

York,  L.  F.  Fowles,  principal 

3  yr- 

14 

292 

1907 

NEW  MEXICO 

Alamogordo,  W.  Barnie  Caton,  superintendent 

5  yr- 

18 

411 

1925 

Albuquerque: 

Senior,  Glen  0.  Ream,  principal 

3  yr- 

79 

24&0 

1917 

St.  Vincent  Academy,  Sister  Ellenora,  principal 

4  yr- 

7 

98 

1925 

Anthony,  W.  S.  Stuart,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 

178 

1930 

Artesia,  Travis  Storal,  principal 

6  yr. 

26 

728 

1924 

Belen  Senior,  Roy  C.  Stumph,  principal 

3  yr. 

i5 

270 

1923 

Capitan  Union,  L.  W.  Clark,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

129 

1939 

Carlsbad,  Edward  C.  DeMuth,  principal 

4  yr. 

38 

825 

1917 

Carrizozo,  L.  Z.  Manire,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

1S8 

1945 

Clayton,  Raymond  Hufi,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

20 

4i7 

1919 

Clovis  Senior,  R.  K.  Staubus,  principal 

3  yr. 

24 

555 

1924 

Dawson,  George  C.  McBride,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

156 

1924 

Demlng,  R.  R.  Lewis,  principal 

4  yr. 

18 

374 

1918 

Ellda,  H.  E.  Morgan,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

74 

i93i 

Espanola,  Archie  M.  McDowell,  principal 

4  yr- 

14 

307 

1947 

Farmington,  E.  C.  Hawkins,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14 

269 

1936 

Fort  Sumner,  Burton  T.  Williams,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

13 

254 

1928 

Gallup  Senior,  Charles  E.  Emery,  superintendent 

3  yr. 

10 

259 

1919-1944 

Grants  Union,  F.  B.  Arnold,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

209 

1946 

1934 

Hagerman,  R.  A.  Welborne,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

iS5 

1924 

Hatch  Union,  F.  E.  Ferguson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

196 

1930 

Hobbs  Senior,  Ross  C.  Kendall,  principal 

4  yr. 

18 

460 

1939 

Hot  Springs,  Lenora  Giles,  principal 

6  yr. 

i7 

435 

1936 

Hurley,  A.  C.  Woodburn,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

329 

1924 

Las  Cruces  Union,  J.  L.  Gill,  principal 

3  yr- 

i9 

460 

1918 

Las  Vegas,  John  B.  Anderson,  principal 

4  yr. 

26 

514 

1917 

Lordsburg,  Roy  Melugin,  principal 

6  yr. 

11 

289 

1922 

Los  Alamos,  F.  R.  Wegner,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

149 

1948 

Lovington,  Hugh  Boggs,  principal 

6  yr. 

iS 

292 

1935 

Portales,  Calloway  Taulbee,  principal 

3  yr. 

20 

4i5 

1921 

Raton,  Vincent  Walker,  principal 

4  yr. 

20 

370 

1918 

Roswell: 

N.  M.  Military  Inst.  Col.  E.  L.  Lusk,  principal 

3  yr- 

23 

316 

1917 

Senior,  Paul  H.  Deaton,  principal 

3  yr. 

24 

612 

1918 

Roy,  R.  S.  West,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

156 

1931 

Santa  Fe  Senior,  Stanley  J.  Milford,  principal 

3  yr. 

24 

553 

1921 

Santa  Rosa,  E.  L.  Thomas,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

211 

1943 

Silver  City,  Teachers  College,  Kenneth  E.  Kostenbader, 

principal  4  yr. 

27 

357 

1917 

Springer,  R.  C.  Montgomery,  principal 

6  yr. 

i7 

297 

1921 

Taos,  Joe  L.  Otero,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

25 

459 

1940 

Tucumcari,  H.  C.  Morehead,  principal 

4  yr. 

18 

423 

1924 

Tularosa,  John  L.  Larkin,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

98 

1919 

Vaughn,  Bevington  A.  Reed,  principal 

6  yr. 

7 

139 

1933 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Beach,  A.  R.  Miller,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6-75 

124 

1914 

Beleleld,  Earl  Abrahamson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

4-5° 

113 

1922 

APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
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Bismarck,  C.  W.  Leifur,  principal 

4  yr. 

29-33 

738 

1912 

Bottineau,  Henry  Sausker,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

10 

no 

1940 

Bowbells,  C.  R.  Rosebud,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

67 

1924 

Bowman,  Harry  A.  Westley,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5-5° 

150 

1910 

Cando,  M.  J.  Peterson,  superintendent 

3  yr. 

6 

88 

1910 

Carrington,  Norman  H.  Hanson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11 

189 

1930 

Casselton,  T.  E.  Tryhus,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6.50 

148 

1913 

Cooperstown,  S.  G.  Swartout,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8.50 

i45 

1915 

Crosby,  J.  L.  Totdahl,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9-50 

229 

1920 

Devils  Lake,  F.  H.  Gilliland,  superintendent 

3  yr. 

12 

257 

1908 

Dickinson,  Frank  Richards,  principal 

4  yr. 

15-33 

386 

1911 

Drake,  S.  B.  Utgaard,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

72 

1924 

Edgeley,  G.  M.  Stephens,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

106 

1915 

Ellendale,  E.  C.  Ingvalson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6.50 

ISO 

1919 

Enderlin,  Alvin  P.  Ziegenhagen,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8.50 

135 

1918 

Fairmount,  Olger  Olson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

4-75 

73 

1935 

Fargo: 

Fargo,  B.  C.  B.  Tighe,  principal 

3  yr- 

46.50 

847 

1926 

Oak  Grove  Seminary,  T.  H.  Quanbeck, 

superintendent 

4  yr. 

9-25 

242 

1940 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Sister  M.  Scholastica, 

superintendent 

4  yr. 

l6 

275 

1907 

Graeton,  H.  B.  Ensrud,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11.25 

245 

1908 

Grand  Forks: 

Grand  Forks,  Olton  Hewitt,  principal 

3  yr- 

47-35 

743 

1907 

Academy  of  St.  James,  Sister  Marie  Gertrude, 

principal 

4  yr. 

13 

,  204 

1926 

Granville,  William  M.  Freeman,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

7i 

1923 

Hanklnson,  M.  R.  Lazenby,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

5-50 

no 

1919 

Harvey,  Minard  McCrea,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9-50 

194 

1924 

Hettinger,  John  J.  Roberts,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

10 

182 

1920 

Hillsboro,  L.  J.  Grant,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

124 

1919 

Hunter,  H.  T.  Anderson,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

5 

63 

1925 

Jamestown: 

Jamestown,  A.  H.  Gullikson,  principal 

3  yr- 

8.66 

420 

1908 

St.  John’s  Academy,  Sister  M.  Yvonne, 

superintendent 

4  yr. 

8-33 

Il6 

1925 

Kenmare,  Elmer  C.  Johnson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9.125 

242 

1910 

Kulm,  M.  W.  Gunter,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

108 

1943 

Lakota,  J.  T.  Carlson,  superintendent 

5  yr- 

6.50 

114 

1911 

LaMoure,  Harold  Wakefield,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

6.83 

174 

1913 

Langdon,  Victor  J.  Knudson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8.50 

212 

1923 

Larimore,  W.  R.  Reitan,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5-75 

141 

1913 

Lidgerwood,  Carl  W.  Jordahl,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

122 

1919 

Lisbon,  T.  S.  Grimsrud,  superintendent  now  M.  C. 

Olson 

4  yr. 

10-75 

268 

1912 

McClusky,  P.  0.  Aassmundstad,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

4-So 

ns 

1936 

Mandan,  W.  L.  Neff,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

13.10 

338 

1913 

Mayville,  G.  Aarthun,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

8-75 

168 

I9l8 

Minot,  Lloyd  H.  King,  principal 

3  yr- 

25.66 

6ll 

1910 

Mohall,  A.  0.  Elstad,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

78 

1921 

Mott,  L.  F.  Rice,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5.83 

148 

1923 

New  England,  Hans  Snortland,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

4-75 

60 

1936 

New  Rockford,  E.  C.  Blackorby,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

10. 25 

48 

1914 

New  Salem,  Lyle  H.  Hill,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

176 

1921 

Oakes,  E.  A.  Quam,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

201 

I9l6 

Pembina,  Olger  Myhre,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

91 

1920 

132 
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Rolla,  George  L.  Falkenstein,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5-40 

118 

1923 

Rugby,  J.  I.  Pennington,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10.75 

257 

1915 

St.  Thomas,  Henry  G.  Bell,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

4-5° 

67 

I9I5 

Stanley,  W.  R.  Stewart,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

151 

1915 

Towner,  R.  W.  Bangs,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

6 

138 

1921 

Valley  City,  M.  S.  Ward,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

17-75 

292 

1910 

Velva,  H.  0.  McCoy,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

6.50 

164 

1920 

Wahpeton,  M.  B.  Zimmerman,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

15-75 

358 

1922 

Park  River,  Walsh  County  Agricultural,  John  Walters, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

16 

240 

1929 

Watford  City,  L.  N.  Larsen,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6.50 

130 

1938 

W illiston,  Leonard  Havig,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

18.50 

449 

1911 

OHIO 

Ada,  I.  T.  Warthman,  principal 

6  yr. 

14 

282 

1922 

Akron: 

Buchtel,  0.  L.  Schneyer,  principal 

4  yr. 

46 

1265 

1936 

Central,  J.  Ray  Stine,  principal 

4  yr. 

39 

1006 

1906 

East,  J.  F.  Mearing,  principal 

4  yr. 

67 

1873 

1925 

Garfield,  A.  D.  Ladd,  principal 

4  yr. 

63 

1686 

1928 

Kenmore,  R.  L.  Fouse,  principal 

4  yr- 

34 

907 

1943 

North,  Hugh  R.  Smith,  principal 

3  yr- 

3i 

729 

1921 

South,  Lewis  C.  Turner,  principal 

4  yr. 

5o 

I3r6 

1911 

West,  John  W.  Flood,  principal 

4  yr. 

32 

744 

1914 

Old  Trail  School,  Robert  L.  Amsden, 
headmaster 

6  yr. 

12 

120 

1935 

Our  Lady  of  Elms,  Mother  Mary  Clare,  O.P., 
principal 

4  yr. 

7 

95 

1944 

Alliance,  Warren  M.  Davis,  principal 

4  yr. 

So 

1243 

1912 

Amherst,  Marion  L.  Steele,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

271 

1916 

Anna,  Charles  E.  Stewart,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

209 

1934 

Arcadia  Local,  J.  C.  Kieffer,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

182 

1923 

Archbold,  R.  L.  Lorton,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

11 

266 

1925 

Arlington,  C.  F.  Rost,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

196 

1930 

Ashland,  A.  B.  Gorsuch,  principal 

6  yr. 

50 

1232 

1907 

Ashley,  R.  B.  Warner,  principal 

6  yr. 

9 

156 

1929 

Ashtabula: 

Ashtabula,  E.  I.  Gephart,  principal 

3  yr. 

36 

689 

1905 

Edgewood,  W.  H.  Braden,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

IS 

293 

1937 

Ashtabula  Harbor,  J.  A.  Fawcett,  principal 

6  yr. 

23 

365 

1912 

Athens,  Oliver  L.  Wood,  principal 

6  yr. 

32 

664 

1908 

Avon  Lake,  J.  I.  King,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

12 

237 

1942 

Baltimore,  Liberty-Union,  M.  H.  Miller, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

12 

279 

1945 

Barberton: 

Barberton,  H.  A.  Pieffer,  principal 

4  yr. 

46 

1118 

1938 

Norton  R.D.  No.  i,  A.  R.  Gaffga,  superintendent 

5  yr- 

16 

402 

1940 

Barnesville,  D.  W.  Shepherd,  principal 

4  yr. 

21 

354 

1919 

Batavia,  Paul  L.  Hopping,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

185 

1938 

Bay  Village,  Parkview,  H.  B.  Secrist,  principal 

6  yr. 

19 

332 

1928 

Beallsville,  Harry  Straight,  principal 

6  yr. 

10 

187 

1941 

Bedford.  W.  C.  Miller,  principal 

6  yr. 

38 

888 

1924 

Bellaire,  F.  N.  Reinbolt,  principal 

4  yr. 

34 

914 

1911 

Belle  Center,  William  R.  Dodge,  principal 

6  yr. 

8 

153 

1941 

Bellefontaine,  Philip  Q.  Freeman,  principal 

6  yr. 

30 

782 

1904 

Bellevue,  E.  S.  Glasgo,  principal 

4  yr. 

23 

376 

1907 

Berea,  J.  B.  Crabbs,  principal 

6  yr. 

28 

784 

1914 
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BETHEL-Tate,  John  A.  Donaldson,  principal 

4  yr- 

11 

199 

1947 

Bexley,  Russell  E.  Kessler,  principal 

4  yr. 

24 

509 

1925 

Bloomdale,  F.  D.  Treece,  principal 

6  yr. 

8 

129 

1940 

Bluffton,  Gerhard  Buhler,  principal 

6  yr. 

14 

226 

1912 

Bowling  Green,  J.  W.  Parlette,  principal 

3  yr. 

23 

369 

1909 

Bradford,  Harry  R.  Moore,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

218 

1926 

Brecksville,  Clyde  Weasner,  principal 

6  yr. 

IS 

281 

1938 

Bremen,  Rushcreek  Memorial,  H.  K.  Costlow, 

superintendent 

6  yr. 

12 

237 

1928 

Brewster,  A.  D.  Walker,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

II 

126 

1947 

Bridgeport,  0.  L.  Edmundson,  principal 

3  yr. 

14 

320 

1916 

Brooklyn  Village,  C.  L.  Rice,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14 

248 

1942 

Bryan,  H.  W.  Rogge,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

l6 

347 

1907 

Bucyrus: 

Bucyrus,  E.  E.  Gearhart,  principal 

6  yr. 

28 

620 

1907 

Holmes  Liberty,  R.D.  No.  x,  S.  K.  Sollars, 

superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

i37 

1938 

Byesville,  F.  W.  Gant,  principal 

4  yr- 

9 

198 

1929 

Cadiz,  Forrest  D.  Ellis,  principal 

6  yr. 

16 

378 

1927 

Caldwell,  G.  W.  Weekley,  principal 

6  yr. 

10 

222 

I93S 

Cambridge,  Paul  R.  Lyne,  principal 

3  yr. 

23 

506 

1910 

Campbell,  Memorial,  M.  F.  O’Mellan,  principal 

S  yr. 

36 

832 

1924 

Canal  Winchester,  A.  B.  Weiser,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

10 

130 

1916 

Canton: 

Lehman,  1103  14th  N.W.,  M.  P.  Watts,  principal 

4  yr. 

32 

681 

1938 

Lincoln,  2107  6th  St.  S.W.,  Carl  H.  Meyer, 

principal 

4  yr. 

48 

ii35 

1943 

McKinley,  800  Market  St.,  L.  H.  Booher,  principal 

4  yr. 

81 

1888 

1909 

Mount  Marie  Academy,  4824  Tuscarawas,  Sister 

M.  Honora,  principal 

4  yr. 

l6 

3i9 

1928 

Township,  600 — 41st  St.  S.E.,  S.  A.  Stine, 

superintendent 

6  yr. 

26 

742 

1940 

Carey,  A.  E.  Wohlers,  principal 

6  yr. 

l6 

366 

1946 

Castalia,  Margaretta,  H.  C.  Zellner,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

160 

1929 

Cedarville,  Walter  W.  Boyer,  principal 

6  yr. 

11 

206 

1922 

Celina,  C.  B.  Waugh,  principal 

4  yr. 

15 

346 

1915 

Chagrin  Falls: 

Chagrin  Falls,  T.  C.  Gurney,  principal 

6  yr. 

18 

284 

1928 

Orange  Township,  Lewis  Black,  principal 

6  yr. 

16 

334 

1929 

Chellicothe,  John  A.  Smith,  principal 

4  yr. 

37 

986 

1901 

Cincinnati: 

Hartwell,  Winton  L.  Moeller,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

3i3 

1903 

Hughes,  Elmer  H.  Kizer,  principal 

4  yr. 

88 

23SI 

1904 

Walnut  Hills,  L.  P.  Stewart,  principal 

6  yr. 

61 

1502 

1907 

Western  Hills,  R.  W.  Cadwallader,  principal 

6  yr. 

85 

2360 

1929 

Withrow,  Walter  Peoples,  principal 

4  yr. 

101 

2587 

1919 

Woodward,  L.  D.  Peaslee,  principal 

4  yr. 

Si 

1201 

1904 

Academy  of  Sacred  Heart,  Mother  Marie  Adele 

Bush,  principal 

4  yr- 

7 

77 

1919 

St.  Mary,  Sister  Marie  Jeannette,  principal 

4  yr. 

15 

349 

1927 

St.  Xavier,  P.  W.  O’Brien,  S.J.,  principal 

4  yr. 

36 

786 

1917 

Summit  Country  Day,  Sister  Mary  Francis  S.N.D., 

principal 

4  yr. 

7 

78 

1907 

Circleville,  J.  Wray  Henry,  principal 

4  yr. 

16 

372 

1903 

Cleveland: 

Central,  2225  E.  40th,  T.  0.  Moles,  principal 

3  yr. 

51 

1130 

1904 

134 
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J-  v  w 

School 
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principal 

3  yr- 

76 

i653 

1928 

East,  1380  E.  82d  St.,  P.  M.  Watson,  principal 

East  Technical,  2470  E.  55th  St.,  Barnett  W. 

3  yr- 

63 

1517 

1902 

Taylor,  principal 

3  yr- 

6S 

1448 

1909 

Glenville,  810  Parkwood  Dr.,  A.  T.  Carr,  principal 
James  Ford  Rhodes,  5100  Biddulph  Ave.,  Neil  D. 

3  yr- 

44 

952 

1905 

Mathews,  principal 

John  Adams,  3817  E.  116th  St.,  E.  E.  Smeltz, 

4  yr. 

59 

1295 

1934 

principal 

John  Marshall,  3952  W.  140th  St.,  L.  B.  Bauer, 

3  yr- 

88 

2182 

1926 

principal 

3  yr- 

42 

987 

1916 

Lincoln,  3001  Scranton,  E.  J.  Bryan,  principal 

6  yr. 

79 

1817 

1913 

South,  3901  E.  74th  St.,  Wayne  G.  Smith,  principal 

3  yr- 

45 

997 

1905 

West,  6809  Franklin,  Edgar  A.  Miller,  principal 
West  Technical,  2201  W.  93d  St.,  C.  C.  Tuck, 

3  yr. 

40 

874 

1905 

principal 

Cathedral  Latin,  2056  E.  107th  St.,  Andrew  L. 

3  yr. 

97 

2320 

1914 

Seebold  S.  M.  (president) 

Lourdes  Academy,  4105  Bridge  Ave.,  Sister  Mary 

4  yr- 

42 

1176 

1921 

Gemma,  principal 

Notre  Dame  Academy,  1325  Ansel  Road,  Sister 

4  yr. 

22 

492 

1927 

Mary  Luke,  S.N.D.,  principal 

St.  Ignatius,  1911  W.  30th  St.,  T.  F.  Murray,  S.J., 

4  yr. 

29 

802 

1927 

principal 

St.  Joseph  Academy,  3430  Rocky  River,  Sister  Mary 

4  yr. 

44 

980 

1920 

St.  Ann,  (principal) 

Villa  Angela,  17001  Lake  Shore,  Sister  M.  Fabian, 

4  yr. 

24 

487 

r93i 

principal 

Cuyahoga  Heights,  4820  E.  71st  St.,  Robert  C.  Ray, 

4  yr. 

14 

215 

1928 

principal 

Cleveland  Heights: 

6  yr. 

20 

219 

1939 

Cleveland  Heights,  E.  E.  Morley,  principal 
Beaumont  School  for  Girls,  3240  Fairmount,  Sister 

3  yr- 

88 

2050 

1909 

Mary  Patrice,  principal 

4  yr. 

20 

360 

1928 

Clyde,  Stewart  Parker,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

18 

359 

1934 

Coldwater,  Perry  N.  Noll,  superintendent 
Columbiana: 

4  yr. 

11 

251 

1938 

Columbiana,  D.  W.  Bailey,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

168 

1909 

Fairfield  Local,  T.  V.  Utterback,  superintendent 
Columbus: 

6  yr. 

9 

146 

1938 

Central,  Fred  C.  Slager,  principal 

3  yr. 

63 

1307 

*937 

East,  Austin  Besancon,  principal 

3  yr. 

47 

1148 

i9°5 

North,  H.  P.  Swain,  principal 

3  yr. 

62 

1348 

1906 

South,  C.  L.  Dumaree,  principal 

4  yr. 

61 

1362 

1907 

West,  Irvin  F.  Young,  principal 

Columbus  Academy,  Sumner  F.  Dennett, 

3  yr. 

44 

1096 

1938 

headmaster 

St.  Joseph  Academy,  Sister  Genevieve  Marie, 

4  yr. 

7 

6S 

1926 

principal 

4  yr. 

10 

193 

1927 

St.  Mary  of  Springs,  Sister  M.  Lauranna,  director 

4  yr. 

12 

202 

1920 

University,  John  A.  Ramseyer,  director 

6  yr. 

27 

237 

1945 

Grandview  Heights,  Ralph  D.  Beery,  principal 

4  yr. 

21 

388 

1915 

Mifflin,  E.  A.  Rickert,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14 

227 

1937 

Upper  Arlington,  W.  W.  Gulden,  principal 

6  yr. 

3i 

557 

1925 

Columbus  Grove,  Earl  F.  Smith,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14 

274 

1941 

Conneaut,  D.  F.  Macmillan,  principal 

3  yr. 

16 

307 

1907 
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Copley,  E.  R.  Malone,  superintendent 
Coshocton,  F.  E.  Puderbaugh,  principal 
Covington,  J.  L.  Baker,  superintendent 
Crestline,  Arthur  T.  Enoch,  principal 
Creston,  H.  C.  Frey,  superintendent 
Crooksville,  W.  D.  Darling,  superintendent 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  G.  M.  DeWitt,  principal 
Dayton: 

Dunbar,  F.  C.  MacFarlane,  principal 
Fair  vie  w-White,  Don  D.  Longnecker,  principal 
Kiser,  D.  L.  Sollenberger,  principal 
Roosevelt,  E.  C.  Rowe,  principal 
Stivers,  F.  F.  Carpenter,  principal 
Wilbur  Wright,  Jay  Wm.  Holmes,  principal 
Chaminade,  James  Wipfield,  principal 
Fairmont,  J.  E.  Prass,  principal 
Oakwood,  John  N.  Lewis,  principal 
Defiance,  Central,  O.  H.  Farrar,  principal 
DeGraff  Local,  W.  L.  Hostetler,  superintendent 
Delaware,  Frank  B.  Willis,  Carl  L.  Hopkins,  principal 
Delphos  Jefferson,  L.  E.  Schmidt,  principal 
Delta,  O.  M.  Welch,  superintendent 
Deshler,  Ralph  R.  Brown,  superintendent 
Dover,  Otto  V.  Walker,  principal 
Dresden,  E.  R.  Gregg,  principal 
East  Canton,  Osnaburg  Township,  W.  B.  Goddard, 
superintendent 
East  Cleveland: 

Shaw,  M.  C.  Dietrich,  principal 
Ursuline  Academy  of  Sacred  Heart,  14016  Euclid, 
Sister  Mary  Stanislaus,  principal 
East  Liverpool,  Ralph  W.  Betts,  principal 
East  Palestine,  H.  S.  Laber,  principal 
Eaton,  H.  C.  Hildebolt,  principal 
Elmore,  L.  R.  Hetrick,  superintendent 
Elyria,  J.  D.  Severs,  principal 
Euclid: 

Central,  Chardon  Road,  Clifford  G.  Owens,  principal 
Shore,  E.  22d  Street,  Leonard  E.  Loos,  principal 
Fairport  Harbor,  Fairport  Harding,  Elijah  H.  Brown, 
superintendent 

Fairview  Village,  Fairview,  Lewis  F.  Mayer, 
superintendent 
Findlay: 

Findlay,  G.  R.  Constien,  principal 
Liberty  Township,  R.D.  No.  6,  G.  H.  Broyles, 
superintendent 

Forest,  P.  W.  Thomas,  principal 
Fostoria,  O.  K.  Caldwell,  principal 
Franklin,  M.  D.  Hartzler,  principal 
Fredericktown,  Roy  McKinley,  principal 
Fremont,  Ross,  C.  R.  Cooper,  principal 
Galion  Senior,  E.  R.  Pickering,  principal 
Gallipolis,  Gallia  Academy,  Harold  Brown,  principal 
Garfield  Heights: 

Garfield  Heights,  0.  H.  Schaaf,  principal 
Marymount,  12215  Granger,  Sister  Mary  Aniceta, 
principal 


Type  of 

Accredited 

School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

4  yr. 

12 

218 

1942 

4  yr- 

25 

562 

1912 

6  yr. 

14 

300 

1914 

6  yr. 

349 

1921 

6  yr. 

9 

175 

1941 

6  yr. 

12 

254 

1932 

4  yr. 

47 

1109 

1913 

6  yr. 

50 

1205 

1938 

4  yr. 

69 

1503 

1922 

4  yr. 

34 

795 

1931 

4  yr. 

77 

1745 

1930 

4  yr. 

52 

ii53 

1911 

4  yr. 

47 

1150 

1905 

4  yr. 

30 

866 

1938 

4  yr. 

27 

651 

1926 

3  yr- 

20 

307 

1924 

6  yr. 

28 

698 

1906 

6  yr. 

9 

193 

1903 

6  yr. 

32 

789 

1904 

6  yr. 

14 

318 

1903 

6  yr. 

13 

270 

1929 

6  yr. 

10 

227 

1932 

6  yr. 

38 

795 

1903 

3  yr. 

11 

133  • 

1923 

6  yr. 

IS 

382 

1942 

3  yr. 

55 

III9 

1911 

4  yr. 

16 

346 

1934 

4  yr. 

5i 

1332 

1904 

4  yr. 

17 

407 

1904 

6  yr. 

17 

440 

1910 

6  yr. 

11 

195 

1938 

4  yr. 

64 

H 

Oo 

00 

Oj 

1904 

6  yr. 

44 

1019 

1924 

6  yr. 

45 

981 

1925 

6  yr. 

15 

268 

1921 

6  yr. 

19 

424 

1932 

3  yr- 

34 

711 

1906 

6  yr. 

9 

128 

1924 

6  yr. 

11 

198 

1938 

6  yr. 

37 

850 

1910 

6  yr. 

24 

657 

1944 

6  yr. 

12 

305 

1937 

4  yr. 

40 

832 

1903 

3  yr- 

19 

344 

1903 

4  yr. 

22 

5ii 

1903 

6  yr. 

45 

943 

1924 

4  yr. 

16 

416 

1932 

136 
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Geneva,  Wallace  Moore,  superintendent 

4yr. 

19 

280 

1903 

Genoa,  Clay-Genoa,  Edwin  E.  Digby,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

12 

209 

T933 

Georgetown,  Paul  Rainey,  principal 

6  yr. 

10 

221 

r925 

Germantown,  Alie  L.  Stingley,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14 

329 

1924 

1916 

1918 

Gibsonburg,  A.  N.  Welter,  principal 

6  yr. 

16 

35° 

Girard,  0.  C.  Baumgartner,  principal 

4yr. 

27 

5H 

Glendale,  Howard  R.  Cromwell,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

11 

i39 

1932 

1926 

Glouster,  L.  G.  DeLong,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

215 

Grand  Rapids,  D.  W.  Oman,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

iS° 

x939 

1926 

Granville,  Stanley  E.  Martin,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

IS 

287 

Greenfield,  McClain,  C.  E.  Booher,  principal 

4  yr. 

18 

364 

1904 

-Q 

Greenhills,  R.  A.  Young,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

199 

1948 

Greensburg,  Green  Township,  V.  M.  Webb,  principal 

6  yr. 

17 

262 

1942 

Greenville,  Paul  C.  Warner,  principal 

4  yr. 

25 

538 

i9x4 

Groveport,  Madison  Township,  Herman  M.  Martin, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

201 

1926 

Hamilton: 

Hamilton,  John  0.  Fry,  principal 

3  yr- 

58 

1556 

1904 

Fairfield  Township,  R.D.  No.  3,  H.  M.  Potts, 
principal 

6  yr. 

18 

363 

1934 

Ross  Township,  R.D.  No.  4,  Fred  T.  Finkbine, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

10 

253 

1948 

Harrison,  Eugene  C.  Linker,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

10 

213 

1940 

Hicksville,  H.  R.  Hinton,  principal 

6  yr. 

14 

268 

1940 

Hillsboro,  Walter  T.  Shannon,  principal 

6  yr. 

19 

537 

1902 

Holgate  Village,  J.  C.  Rudolph,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

13 

191 

1926 

Hubbard,  William  H.  MacDonald,  principal 

6  yr. 

28 

687 

1932 

Hudson: 

Hudson,  Gene  Nelson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

15 

262 

i93r 

Western  Reserve  Academy,  John  W.  Hallowell, 
headmaster 

4  yr. 

3i 

209 

1925 

Huntsville,  Robert  J.  Lynn,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

7 

129 

1926 

Huron,  R.  L.  McCormick,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

10 

267 

1918 

Irondale,  Saline  Local,  C.  P.  Henderson,  superintendent  6  yr. 

7 

152 

1935 

Ironton,  E.  S.  Harrison,  principal 

s  yr- 

38 

852 

1910 

Jackson,  Melbra  Thornton,  principal 

6  yr. 

26 

74i 

1911 

Jefferson,  C.  M.  Watson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

15 

332 

1943 

JOHNSTON-Monroe,  Samuel  R.  Johnson,  superintendent  6  yr. 

18 

247 

1935 

Jewett,  R.  A.  Kammeyer,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

182 

1942 

Kent: 

Roosevelt,  Charles  E.  Paulus,  principal 

5  yr- 

23 

502 

1912 

State  University,  Ballard  Brady,  principal 

6  yr. 

20 

289 

1918 

Kenton,  Paul  L.  Oaklief,  principal 

4  yr. 

23 

415 

1922 

Kilbourne,  Brown  Local,  Albert  S.  Hirth, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

7 

86 

1925 

Kings  Mills,  J.  Forest  Burns,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

222 

1935 

LaFayette- Jackson,  Harvey  Badertscher,  principal 

6  yr. 

10 

257 

1945 

Lakewood: 

Lakewood,  Lawrence  E.  Vredevoe,  principal 

3  yr. 

84 

1760 

i9°S 

St.  Augustine  Academy,  14808  Lake  Ave.,  Sister 
M.  Ernestine,  principal 

4  yr. 

11 

238 

1930 

Lancaster:  J.  E.  Brown,  principal 

4  yr. 

4i 

1056 

1903 

Leavittsburg,  Warren  Township,  A.  L.  Bascom, 
principal 

4  yr. 

10 

216 

1925 

Leetonia,  C.  H.  Allison,  principal 

4  yr. 

18 

246 

1938 

LeRoy,  Westfield,  Jas.  N.  McBride,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

135 

1915 

LEWiSBURG-Union,  Harry  A.  Hoffman,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

242 

1927 
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Lewistown,  Washington,  M.  V.  Thrush,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

202 

1940 

Liberty  Center,  H.  B.  Romaker,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14 

308 

1926 

Lima: 

Central,  H.  W.  Leach,  principal 

6  yr. 

66 

1454 

1923 

South,  Merl  0.  Reed,  principal 

6  yr. 

57 

1329 

1918 

Lisbon,  David  Anderson,  Sadie  P.  VanFossan, 
principal 

4  yr- 

18 

379 

1910 

Lockland,  Ivan  C.  Shell,  principal 

4  yr. 

16 

297 

1912 

Lodi,  W.  S.  Wood,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

10 

187 

1938 

Logan,  H.  C.  Kirk,  principal 

3  yr- 

17 

371 

1913 

London: 

London,  Joseph  J.  Hartley,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14 

255 

1906 

Madison  Rural,  J.  C.  Smart,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

93 

1944 

Lorain: 

Lorain,  K.  C.  Shook,  principal 

3  yr. 

54 

1457 

1907 

Clearview,  R.D.  No.  2,  T.  C.  Simpson,  principal 

6  yr. 

17 

364 

1936 

Loudonvtlle,  H.  M.  Wiggins,  principal 

6  yr. 

20 

381 

1934 

Louisville,  R.  A.  Strauser,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

21 

540 

1940 

Loveland,  L.  W.  Hurst,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

12 

203 

1948 

Lowellvtlle,  D.  B.  Metzger,  principal 

6  yr. 

13 

275 

1937 

McComb,  Elmer  J.  Joseph,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

13 

217 

1926 

McConnelsville,  Malta-McConnelsville,  William  0. 
Porter,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

284 

1921 

McDonald,  A.  A.  Burkey,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

13 

216 

1922 

Madison  Memorial,  Raymond  Givens,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

229 

1926 

Mansfield,  Glenn  G.  Rohleder,  principal 

3  yr- 

63 

1219 

1923 

Maple  Heights,  W.  D.  Coon,  principal 

6  yr. 

27 

698 

1932 

Mariemont,  Plainville,  Earle  R.  Seidner,  principal 

6  yr. 

17 

407 

1940 

Marietta,  Fred  Mullenix,  principal 

3  yr- 

22 

624 

1913 

Marion,  Harding,  A.  C.  May,  principal 

3  yr. 

38 

871 

1903 

Martins  Ferry,  C.  P.  Lindecamp,  principal 

4  yr. 

32 

733 

1907 

Marysville,  H.  W.  Carr,  superintendent 

3  yr. 

9 

164 

1938 

Massillon: 

Washington,  L.  P.  Kemp,  principal 

3  yr- 

63 

1382 

1906 

Jackson  Township,  R.D.  No.  3,  H.  C.  Sauder, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

15 

359 

1941 

Maumee: 

Maumee,  J.  H.  O’Neil,  principal 

6  yr. 

25 

438 

1926 

Valley  Country  Day,  Reynolds  Road,  Willis  Stork, 
headmaster 

6  yr. 

8 

59 

1938 

Mayfield  Heights,  Mayfield,  H.  A.  Scheetz, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

20 

369 

1928 

Medina,  Howard  E.  Claggett,  principal 

4  yr. 

20 

390 

1908 

Mentor,  D.  R.  Rice,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

27 

525 

1936 

Miamisburg,  Victor  R.  Klein,  principal 

5  yr. 

21 

537 

1909 

Middlebranch,  W.  M.  Kohr,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14 

296 

1940 

Middleport,  L.  W.  McComas,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

164 

1927 

Middletown,  D.  B.  Baker,  principal 

3  yr- 

43 

1099 

1906 

Milan,  Neil  S.  Jones,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

198 

1926 

Milford,  R.  F.  Jeffers,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

260 

1929 

Millbury,  Lake  Township,  Clifton  T.  Falls, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

12 

270 

1926 

Millersburg,  V.  J.  Briegel,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14 

279 

1923 

Milton  Center,  Milton  Township,  C.  G.  Berry, 
principal 

6  yr. 

7 

7i 

1926 

Minerva,  H.  P.  Wisman,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

18 

408 

1924 

Mingo  Junction,  John  G.  Muth,  principal 

4  yr. 

16 

322 

1915 

i3§ 
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Minster,  William  M.  Wagner,  principal 

4  yr. 

9 

184 

1916 

Monclova,  R.  H.  VanAusdale,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

146 

1926 

Monroe,  Lemon-Monroe,  C.  W.  Young, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

24 

595 

1935 

Montpelier,  W.  A.  Howald,  superintendent 

s  yr- 

15 

352 

1925 

Mt.  Blanchard,  J.  E.  Paynter,  principal 

6  yr. 

9 

i39 

1937 

Mount  Cory,  H.  P.  Severns,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

130 

1936 

Mount  Gilead,  D.  L.  Musselman,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14 

282 

192S 

Mt.  Sterling,  L.  C.  Gray,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

184 

1914 

Mt.  Vernon,  Kenneth  West,  principal 

6  yr. 

44 

979 

191S 

Napoleon,  E.  Wayne  Titus,  principal 

6  yr. 

22 

512 

1914 

Navarre,  R.  H.  Hall,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

i73 

1946 

Nelsonville,  J.  K.  Kinneer,  principal 

6  yr. 

IS 

363 

1927 

Newark: 

Newark,  Frew  C.  Boyd,  principal 

3  yr- 

40 

962 

1931 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  40  Granville  St.,  Sister  M. 
Boniface,  principal 

4  yr- 

8 

i99 

1929 

New  Boston,  Glenwood,  Raymond  E.  Hall,  principal 

6  yr. 

16 

437 

1940 

New  Bremen,  Roger  L.  Downing,  principal 

6  yr. 

9 

166 

1913 

Newcomerstown,  F.  G.  Gottfreid,  principal 

4  yr. 

22 

349 

1940 

New  Concord,  H.  A.  Steele,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

14 

332 

1918 

New  Lexington,  Edward  H.  Fournier,  principal 

6  yr. 

16 

400 

i9°3 

New  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Rudy,  principal 

3  yr- 

22 

429 

1918 

New  Richmond,  Roy  C.  Thompson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

10 

256 

1940 

Newton  Falls: 

Newton  Falls,  George  S.  McCague,  principal 

4  yr. 

16 

346 

1939 

Braceville,  Kenneth  Hiestand,  principal 

6  yr. 

8 

162 

1947 

New  Washington,  J.  S.  Barrington,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

128 

1925 

New  Watereord,  Maynard  W.  Faloon,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

10 

196 

1938 

Niles,  McKinley,  Robert  H.  Sharp,  principal 

6  yr. 

39 

906 

1903 

North  Baltimore,  E.  A.  VanAtta,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

IS 

194 

1916 

North  Canton,  R.  E.  Trachsel,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

19 

4i3 

1934 

North  College  Hill,  Alfred  C.  Tucker,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

3  00 

1945 

North  Olmsted,  K.  E.  Lower,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

IS 

310 

1937 

North  Ridgeville,  Elizabeth  Wilcox,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

13 

302 

1931 

Norwalk,  Franklin  V.  Lehn,  principal 

4  yr. 

22 

39i 

1906 

Norwood,  B.  M.  Hanna,  principal 

4  yr- 

S3 

1018 

1908 

Oak  Harbor,  Salem-Oak  Harbor,  R.  C.  Waters, 
superintendent 

s  yr. 

15 

369 

1916 

Ohio  CiTY-Liberty,  H.  W.  Horney,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

108 

1947 

Oberlin,  C.  F.  Alter,  principal 

6  yr. 

20 

44i 

1906 

Olmsted  Falls,  Charles  B.  Crouch,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

IS 

310 

1935 

Orrville,  M.  W.  McCuen,  principal 

6  yr. 

22 

447 

1914 

Osborn,  Bath  Exempted  Village,  Paul  L.  Sultzbach, 
principal 

5  yr- 

25 

636 

192S 

Oxford: 

McGuffey,  J.  S.  Richardson,  principal 

6  yr. 

17 

259 

1916 

Stewart,  C.  R.  Dockum,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

12 

235 

1942 

Painesville,  Harvey,  R.  B.  Oldfather,  principal 

3  yr. 

29 

679 

190S 

PARMA-Schaaf,  William  S.  Bassett,  principal 

4  yr. 

42 

983 

1930 

Pembervtlle,  J.  D.  Thompson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

167 

1937 

Perry,  R.  G.  Few,  principal 

6  yr. 

13 

218 

1926 

Perrysburg,  0.  C.  Treece,  principal 

4  yr. 

17 

354 

1905 

Philo,  R.  E.  Brown,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

207 

1940 

Piqua,  Robert  G.  Winter,  principal 

4  yr. 

26 

S61 

1907 

Plain  City,  G.  S.  Hammond,  principal 

6  yr. 

10 

174 

1944 

Poland  Seminary,  G.  M.  Barton,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

i7 

423 

1938 
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Pomeroy,  J.  E.  White,  principal 

3  yr. 

10 

199 

1928 

Port  Clinton,  B.  H.  Corthell,  principal 

6  yr. 

23 

5°7 

1914 

Portsmouth: 

Portsmouth,  H.  W.  McKelvey,  principal 

4  yr. 

53 

1186 

1912 

East,  T.  W.  Smith,  principal 

4  yr. 

14 

330 

1948 

Radnor,  H.  A.  Appier,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

130 

1942 

Ravenna: 

Ravenna,  W.  E.  Watters,  principal 

6  yr. 

29 

722 

1906 

Ravenna  Township,  R.D.  No.  3,  H.  W.  Donaldson, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

12 

277 

1926 

Rawson,  R.  K.  Derrickson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

181 

1926 

Reading: 

Jefferson  &  Bonnell,  Madison  T.  Byar,  principal 

4  yr- 

14 

273 

1948 

Mt.  Notre  Dame  Academy,  Sister  Marie  Teresa, 
principal 

4  yr. 

7 

100 

1927 

Risingsun,  Don  E.  Hiett,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

124 

1939 

Rittman,  S.  L.  Wiles,  principal 

4  yr- 

11 

214 

1930 

Rockford,  W.  W.  Purdy,  principal 

4  yr- 

10 

171 

1925 

Rocky  River,  M.  V.  Grubb,  principal 

6  yr. 

30 

695 

1922 

Rossford,  F.  0.  Ellsworth,  principal 

6  yr. 

17 

281 

1924 

RuDOLPH-Liberty,  Herbert  C.  Smith,  principal 

s  yr. 

6 

7i 

1924 

Rushsylvania,  John  M.  Stanfield,  principal 

6  yr. 

8 

145 

1937 

St.  Bernard,  Olga  V.  Stuerwald,  principal 

6  yr. 

22 

282 

1928 

St.  Clairsville,  W.  I.  Gregg,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

20 

492 

1917 

St.  Marys,  Memorial,  L.  L.  Hurley,  principal 

4  yr. 

16 

360 

1903 

Salem,  B.  G.  Ludwig,  principal 

4  yr. 

39 

817 

1906 

Sandusky,  Wayne  C.  Blough,  principal 

4  yr. 

44 

1142 

1904 

Scio,  Frank  J.  Krebs,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

191 

1940 

Seaman,  Glenn  L.  Hook,  principal 

6  yr. 

8 

174 

1941 

Sebrlng,  McKinley,  J.  L.  McBride,  principal 

6  yr. 

19 

441 

1932 

Shadyside,  F.  V.  Wright,  principal 

6  yr. 

T7 

387 

1933 

Shaker  Heights  : 

Shaker  Heights,  Russell  H.  Rupp,  principal 

3  yr- 

5i 

856 

1920 

University,  Harold  Crinkshank,  headmaster 

3  yr- 

12 

198 

1908 

Shelby,  J.  E.  McCollough,  principal 

6  yr. 

32 

738 

1904 

Shreve,  J.  C.  Christy,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9 

230 

1930 

Sidney,  H.  G.  Lull,  principal 

6  yr. 

35 

909 

1920 

Smitheield,  Paul  M.  Skinner,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

17 

304 

*934 

Smithvllle,  Green  Township,  F.  D.  Burkholder, 
superintendent 

5  yr- 

10 

222 

1940 

South  Euclid,  Brush,  Robt.  A.  Shupp,  principal 

6  yr. 

33 

753 

193° 

Spencerville,  E.  C.  Branstetter,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

15 

378 

1941 

Springfield: 

Springfield,  C.  L.  Fox,  principal 

4  yr. 

84 

1830 

1906 

Catholic  Central,  233  E.  High,  Sister  Catherine 
Therese,  principal 

4  yr. 

21 

502 

1932 

Steubenville,  Harold  L.  Gear,  principal 

4  yr- 

5r 

1202 

1904 

Stow,  W.  B.  Kimpton,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

18 

377 

1929 

Strongsville,  W.  W.  Smith,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

12 

242 

1940 

Struthers,  Paul  C.  Lisse,  principal 

4  yr. 

29 

7°3 

1925 

Stryker,  W.  F.  Boehme,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

1 14 

1924 

Sugar  Grove,  Berne  Union,  N.  T.  Knight, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

8 

i75 

1940 

Swanton,  L.  A.  Walker,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

298 

1926 

Sycamore,  Charles  Shell,  principal 

6  yr. 

9 

194 

1942 

Sylvania: 

Burnham,  C.  D.  Cotterman,  principal 

6  yr. 

38 

1010 

1926 

140 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

St.  Clare  Academy,  Convent  Blvd.,  Sister  M. 
Aloysius,  principal 

Tiffin,  Columbian,  W.  W.  Martin,  principal 
Tiltonsville,  Warren  Consolidated,  J.  H.  Mullenix, 
superintendent 

Tipp  City,  Lyman  Darcy,  principal 
Toledo: 

DeVilbiss,  Merritt  C.  Nauts,  principal 
Libbey,  Loy  W.  Rusie,  principal 
Scott,  R.  J.  Langstaff,  principal 
Waite,  Philip  H.  Conser,  principal 
Woodward,  Charles  C.  LaRue,  principal 
Central  Catholic,  John  L.  Harrington,  principal 
St.  Ursula  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Blanche, 
principal 

Clay,  Oregon  Township,  Josephine  Fassett, 
principal 

Ottawa  Hills,  Francis  W.  Brown,  superintendent 
Whitmer,  Elmer  Marks,  principal 
Toronto,  R.  W.  Patterson,  principal 
Trenton,  D.  H.  Kruger,  superintendent 
Trotwood,  Madison  Township,  Mark  A.  Shellhaas, 
superintendent 

Troy,  Van  Cleve,  Charles  Secoy,  principal 
Twtnsburg,  Glen  L.  Powell,  superintendent 
Union  City,  Indiana,  Jackson  Rural,  H.  T.  Darst, 
superintendent 

Upper  Sandusky,  L.  H.  Houpt,  principal 
Urbana,  Myron  H.  Fowler,  principal 
UTicA-Washington,  J.  A.  MacTavish,  superintendent 
Van  Buren,  B.  R.  Ford,  superintendent 
Vandalia,  Butler  Centralized,  M.  Byron  Morton, 
superintendent 

Vanlue,  H.  E.  Hinkle,  principal 
Van  Wert,  James  A.  Wiggins,  principal 
Vermilion,  C.  K.  DeWitt,  principal 
Versailles,  L.  F.  Rhoades,  principal 
Wadsworth,  0.  J.  Work,  principal 
Wapakoneta,  Blume,  F.  H.  Laman,  principal 
Warren,  Harding,  M.  Mollenkoff,  principal 
Washington  Court  House,  Stephen  C.  Brown, 
principal 

Waterville,  H.  H.  Dudrow,  superintendent 
Wauseon,  E.  S.  Rupe,  principal 
Wayne,  Montgomery  Township,  John  E.  Gregg, 
principal 

Wellington,  Arnold  Kiplinger,  superintendent 
Wellston,  Claude  E.  Swick,  principal 
Wellsville,  G.  A.  Townsley,  principal 
West  Alexandria,  Judson  E.  Sprinkle,  superintendent 
West  Carrollton,  Harry  A.  Russell,  principal 
Westerville,  T.  V.  Bancroft,  principal 
West  Jefferson,  Harold  L.  Nichols,  principal 
Westlake,  Dover,  J.  D.  Read,  principal 
West  Liberty,  Thomas  W.  Figley,  superintendent 
West  Richfield,  Richfield,  Harold  C.  Schweisberger, 
superintendent 


Type  of 

Accredited 

School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

4  yr- 

8 

43 

1935 

3  yr- 

18 

330 

1904 

6  yr. 

20 

446 

1934 

4  yr- 

12 

220 

1915 

4  yr- 

78 

2096 

1933 

4  yr- 

64 

172S 

1924 

4  yr- 

60 

1421 

1914 

4  yr. 

64 

i6S4 

1914 

4  yr. 

64 

1518 

1921 

4  yr. 

72 

1969 

1938 

4  yr. 

17 

257 

1936 

4  yr. 

24 

5i9 

1931 

6  yr. 

18 

220 

1941 

4  yr. 

28 

651 

1930 

4  yr. 

24 

490 

1918 

6  yr. 

10 

240 

1943 

6  yr. 

iS 

382 

1938 

4  yr- 

25 

533 

1904 

6  yr. 

8 

iSi 

1943 

4  yr. 

7 

129 

1947 

4  yr. 

19 

36S 

1909 

4  yr. 

16 

35i 

1924 

6  yr. 

14 

3IS 

1941 

6  yr. 

9 

i37 

1925 

6  yr. 

14 

400 

I93S 

6  yr. 

8 

146 

1938 

4  yr. 

27 

5i3 

1903 

6  yr. 

13 

284 

1930 

6  yr. 

IS 

372 

1927 

4  yr. 

21 

416 

1927 

4  yr. 

20 

378 

1913 

3  yr. 

67 

1690 

1908 

6  yr. 

35 

780 

1910 

6  yr. 

7 

123 

1926 

6  yr. 

16 

382 

1908 

6  yr. 

7 

129 

1937 

6  yr. 

IS 

334 

1928 

4  yr. 

17 

35i 

1930 

4  yr. 

26 

5i7 

1936 

6  yr. 

10 

184 

1926 

6  yr. 

19 

420 

I93S 

6  yr. 

19 

544 

192S 

6  yr. 

7 

139 

1913 

6  yr. 

13 

281 

1929 

6  yr. 

8 

ISO 

1933 

6  yr. 

9 

138 

I94S 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Wickliffe,  G.  H.  Michel,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

17 

272 

1926 

Willard,  Peter  A.  Wiebe,  principal 

4  yr. 

IS 

362 

1912 

Willoughby: 

Willoughby  J.  B.  Woodside,  principal 

4  yr. 

32 

7i5 

1904 

Kirtland,  R.D.  No.  2,  Henry  LaMuth, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

12 

169 

1946 

The  Andrews  School  for  Girls,  R.  0.  Hibschman, 
director 

6  yr. 

24 

39i 

1948 

Wilmington,  George  B.  Redfern,  principal 

5  yr- 

16 

4ii 

1915 

Woodsfield,  J.  Victor  Salisbury,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

180 

1924 

Woodvtlle,  Dallas  E.  Porter,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

12 

163 

1941 

Wooster,  Joseph  A.  Dorff,  principal 

6  yr. 

48 

973 

1904 

Worthington,  R.  C.  Heischman,  principal 

3  yr- 

11 

223 

1940 

Wyoming,  B.  S.  Bradbury,  principal 

6  yr. 

20 

307 

1907 

Xenia: 

Central,  C.  H.  Benner,  principal 

6  yr. 

29 

846 

1905 

East,  Paul  L.  Hasty,  principal 

6  yr. 

9 

194 

1934 

Beavercreek  Township,  R.D.  No.  4,  E.  G.  Shaw, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

15 

309 

1937 

Yellow  Springs,  Bryan,  John  S.  Rinehart, 
superintendent 

6  yr. 

10 

164 

1947 

Youngstown: 

Chaney,  C.  W.  Ricksecker,  principal 

6  yr. 

S3 

ii54 

1929 

East,  J.  W.  Smith,  principal 

3  yr- 

38 

925 

1927 

Liberty,  E.  J.  Blott,  principal 

6  yr. 

13 

3i9 

1948 

North,  W.  L.  Richey,  principal 

4  yr. 

19 

446 

1939 

Rayen,  Frank  W.  Tear,  principal 

4  yr. 

58 

125S 

1909 

South,  Robert  L.  Fleming,  principal 

3  yr- 

63 

1494 

1913 

Wilson,  George  W.  Glasgow,  principal 

s  yr- 

Si 

1204 

1940 

Ursuline,  Reverend  Glenn  W.  Holdbrook,  principal 

4  yr. 

28 

820 

1931 

Boardman,  J.  W.  Tidd,  principal 

4  yr. 

26 

533 

1930 

Zanesfield,  Homer  A.  Kuenzli,  principal 

6  yr. 

6 

in 

1941 

Zanesville,  Lash,  Ralph  Storts,  principal 

3  yr- 

So 

1079 

1906 

OKLAHOMA 

Ada: 

Ada,  Rex  0.  Morrison,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

20 

466 

1923 

Horace  Mann,  Victor  H.  Hicks,  director 

4  yr. 

9 

76 

1922 

Altus,  A.  G.  Steele,  superintendent 

3  yr. 

16 

33i 

1921 

Alva,  Earl  L.  Geis,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

IS 

324 

1919 

Anadarko,  R.  L.  McLean,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

13 

258 

1939 

Ardmore,  Ralph  J.  Hall,  principal 

3  yr- 

19 

437 

1918 

Atoka,  Henry  Cooper,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

15 

347 

1923 

Barnsdall,  Jack  Hay,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

179 

192S 

Bartlesville: 

College,  Carl  A.  Ransbarger,  principal 

2  yr. 

21 

403 

1912 

Douglass,  R.  T.  Gracey,  principal 

4  yr. 

7 

72 

1948 

Bethany,  A.  LeRoy  Taylor,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

196 

1939 

Blackwell,  Arch  Thompson,  principal 

3  yr- 

19 

381 

1912 

Bristow,  H.  H.  Sims,  principal 

3  yr. 

9 

270 

1918 

Cache,  T.  V.  Smart,  superintendent 

3  yr. 

6 

6S 

1948 

Carnegie,  Lucile  Waller,  principal 

3  yr. 

8 

135 

1939 

Checotah,  Fred  C.  Ogle,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

16 

186 

1936 

Cherokee,  Hal.  N.  Buchanan,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

129 

1928 

Chickasha,  Milo  Remund,  principal 

3  yr- 

22 

490 

1912 

Claremore: 

Claremore,  T.  F.  Hames,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

16 

359 

1921 

142 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Oklahoma  Military  Academy,  Gordon  L.  Paine, 
dean 

Cleveland,  W.  Rankin  Young,  superintendent 
Clinton,  Albert  Harris,  superintendent 
Copan,  B.  L.  Cogburn,  superintendent 
Cushing,  William  D.  Carr,  superintendent 
Davis,  Oren  Terrill,  superintendent 
Dewey,  C.  R.  Clodfelter,  superintendent 
Drumright,  A.  C.  Wiemer,  principal 
Duncan,  Dion  C.  Wood,  superintendent 
Durant: 

Durant.  0.  W.  Davison,  superintendent 

Russell,  A.  L.  Pool,  director 
Edmond: 

Edmond,  M.  W.  Glasgow,  superintendent 

Central  State,  Loran  R.  Snelson,  director 
Elk  City,  John  E.  Holcomb,  superintendent 
El  Reno,  Walter  P.  Marsh,  principal 
Enid,  D.  Bruce  Selby,  principal 
Eufaula,  E.  G.  Mouser,  superintendent 
Fairfax,  V.  J.  Lockett,  superintendent 
Fox,  Randall  Holladay,  superintendent 
Frederick,  Bryan,  Waid,  superintendent 
Garber,  L.  J.  Anderson,  superintendent 
Grandfleld,  Orville  Prier,  superintendent 
Guthrie,  V.  D.  Petree,  principal 
Guymon,  George  W.  Spenner,  superintendent 
Harrah,  G.  E.  Evans,  superintendent 
Haskell,  W.  E.  White,  superintendent 
Healdton,  Noel  E.  Vaughn,  superintendent 
Hennessey,  Lee  Hart,  superintendent 
Henryetta,  E.  E.  Battles,  superintendent 
Hobart,  Tom  Hansen,  superintendent 
Holdenville,  J.  W.  Bell,  superintendent 
Hollis,  E.  R.  Brecheen,  principal 
Hominy,  Ellis  Nantz,  superintendent 
Hooker,  Paul  G.  Smith,  superintendent 
Hugo,  Floyd  E.  Zion,  principal 
Idabel,  G.  S.  Sanders,  superintendent 
Jenks,  E.  0.  Henninger,  superintendent 
Kingfisher,  R.  G.  Burns,  superintendent 
Lawton,  H.  W.  Bish,  principal 
Madill,  M.  C.  Collum,  superintendent 
Mangum,  G.  F.  Nichols,  principal 
Marietta,  Joe  McKinnis,  superintendent 
Marlow,  John  C.  Fisher,  superintendent 
Maud,  L.  F.  Battles,  superintendent 
McAlester,  D.  D.  Kirkland,  superintendent 
McMan,  Dundee,  J.  T.  Riley,  superintendent 
Medford,  Howard  Welborn,  superintendent 
Miami,  R.  C.  Nichols,  superintendent 
Minco,  J.  E.  Peery,  superintendent 
Moore,  Paul  Jordan,  superintendent 
Muskogee,  Central,  B.  L.  Wertz,  principal 
Newkirk,  Earl  Hamen,  superintendent 
Norman: 

Norman,  Lance  Ewbank,  principal 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

3  yr- 

7 

95 

1925 

4  yr. 

11 

225 

1918 

4  yr. 

18 

428 

1920 

4  yr- 

6 

100 

1919 

4  yr. 

21 

512 

1918 

3  yr- 

9 

97 

1948 

4  yr. 

13 

218 

1918 

4  yr. 

17 

383 

1918 

3  yr- 

20 

506 

1921 

3  yr- 

IS 

3°7 

1921 

6  yr. 

9 

108 

1922 

4  yr- 

14 

389 

1925 

6  yr. 

9 

126 

1922 

3  yr- 

11 

208 

1938 

4  yr. 

27 

606 

1918 

3  yr. 

40 

99S 

1911 

4  yr. 

13 

212 

1938 

4  yr. 

9 

174 

1921 

3  yr. 

12 

117 

1940 

3  yr- 

11 

229 

1919 

4  yr. 

10 

213 

1923 

4  yr. 

9 

103 

1925 

3  yr. 

18 

412 

1912 

4  yr. 

15 

284 

1921 

4  yr. 

14 

145 

1941 

4  yr. 

7 

I7S 

1922 

4  yr. 

9 

173 

1923 

4  yr. 

8 

152 

1930 

4  yr. 

19 

435 

1917 

3  yr. 

IS 

210 

1922 

4  yr. 

24 

353 

1920 

3  yr. 

IS 

126 

1927 

4  yr. 

9 

231 

1925 

4  yr. 

S 

113 

1926 

4  yr. 

18 

386 

1913 

3  yr- 

13 

281 

1928 

4  yr. 

10 

141 

1936 

3  yr. 

11 

150 

1920 

3  yr. 

26 

727 

1914 

4  yr. 

16 

3i3 

1919 

3  yr. 

18 

192 

1918 

4  yr. 

8 

142 

1922 

4  yr. 

12 

232 

1922 

4  yr. 

12 

160 

1936 

4  yr. 

30 

736 

1911 

6  yr. 

6 

109 

1923 

4  yr. 

6 

113 

1938 

3  yr. 

17 

396 

1919 

4  yr. 

9 

l6l 

1926 

4  yr. 

11 

221 

1939 

3  yr. 

45 

IO44 

1911 

4  yr. 

12 

219 

1919 

3  yr. 

22 

488 

1919 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

University,  Garold  D.  Holstine,  director 
Nowata,  J.  W.  Martin,  superintendent 
Oilton,  S.  E.  Spann,  superintendent 
Okeene,  S.  P.  Kratz,  superintendent 
Oklahoma  City: 

Britton,  Frank  B.  Overman,  principal 
Capitol  Hill,  W.  C.  Haller,  principal 
Central,  F.  R.  Born,  principal 
Classen,  W.  H.  Taylor,  principal 
Foster,  Charles  Grady,  principal 
Northeast,  J.  B.  Greene,  principal 
Douglass,  F.  D.  Moon,  principal 
Okmulgee: 

Okmulgee,  Clell  C.  Warriner,  principal 
Dunbar,  W.  Max  Chambers,  superintendent 
Pauls  Valley,  Paul  B.  Allen,  superintendent 
Pawhuska,  E.  C.  Sprague,  superintendent 
Pawnee,  Homer  Shaw,  superintendent 
Perky,  George  Spraberry,  superintendent 
Ponca  City,  Homer  S.  Anderson,  principal 
Poteau,  Elbert  L.  Costner,  superintendent 
Pryor,  G.  A.  Godfrey,  superintendent 
Ramona,  H.  B.  Bowman,  superintendent 
Sand  Springs: 

Sand  Springs,  John  Beck,  principal 
B.  T.  Washington,  George  W.  Tilmon,  principal 
Sapulpa,  G.  C.  Cornelison,  principal 
Sayre,  Ferrill  Martin,  superintendent 
Seminole,  O.  D.  Johns,  superintendent 
Shawnee,  A.  L.  Burks,  superintendent 
Shidler,  M.  B.  Nelson,  superintendent 
Shiatook,  L.  W.  College,  superintendent 
Stillwater,  Jesse  F.  Cardwell,  principal 
Sulphur,  George  S.  Portman,  superintendent 
Tahlequah,  Wm.  C.  Bagley,  Luther  D.  Brown, 
principal 

Tipton,  Jesse  Hanna,  principal 
Tonka  wa: 

Tonkawa,  C.  B.  Frederick,  superintendent 
North  Oklahoma  Junior  College,  Loren  N.  Brown, 
president 

Tulsa: 

Cascia  Hall,  John  L.  Seary,  principal 
Central,  M.  M.  Black,  principal 
Daniel  Webster,  T.  H.  Broad,  principal 
Holland  Hall,  Cornelia  A.  Tomes,  director 
Monte  Cassino,  Sister  M.  Edward,  principal 
Will  Rogers,  A.  O.  H.  Setzepfandt,  principal 
B.  T.  Washington,  E.  W.  Woods,  principal 
Vinita,  Vernon  L.  Barnes,  principal 
Wagoner,  H.  A.  Lucas,  superintendent 
Weatherford,  W.  H.  Burress,  principal 
Weleetka,  C.  M.  Johnson,  superintendent 
Wetumka,  James  J.  Ragland,  superintendent 
We  wok  a: 

Wewoka,  Calvin  T.  Smith,  principal 
Douglass,  Alphonso  M.  Jordan,  principal 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

4  yr. 

8 

90 

1923 

4  yr. 

12 

283 

1921 

4  yr- 

6 

124 

1923 

4  yr- 

8 

152 

1926 

3  yr- 

18 

i59 

1926 

3  yr. 

54 

1716 

1926 

3  yr- 

73 

2108 

1910 

3  yr. 

65 

1880 

1926 

4  yr. 

ii 

131 

1939 

3  yr- 

34 

462 

1938 

4  yr. 

38 

668 

1938 

3  yr. 

17 

43i 

1914 

4  yr. 

9 

156 

1945 

3  yr- 

11 

288 

1920 

4  yr. 

13 

303 

1917 

4  yr- 

12 

238 

1932 

3  yr. 

19 

250 

1922 

3  yr. 

38 

831 

1918 

3  yr. 

IS 

228 

1923 

4  yr. 

23 

461 

1924 

4  yr. 

8 

102 

1919 

3  yr. 

20 

469 

1923 

4  yr. 

7 

122 

1942 

4  yr. 

27 

58s 

1912 

3  yr- 

8 

139 

1929 

4  yr. 

26 

632 

1932 

3  yr- 

35 

813 

1916 

4  yr. 

12 

220 

1927 

4  yr. 

7 

142 

1923 

4  yr. 

27 

631 

1922 

3  yr. 

8 

167 

1939 

4  yr. 

16 

282 

1930 

3  yr- 

13 

87 

1940 

4  yr. 

14 

225 

1928 

4  yr. 

4 

7 

1930 

4  yr. 

9 

113 

1934 

3  yr. 

103 

2762 

1911 

4  yr. 

38 

791 

1933 

4  yr. 

14 

52 

1942 

4  yr. 

6 

65 

1936 

3  yr- 

60 

1739 

1940 

3  yr. 

22 

530 

1927 

3  yr. 

20 

229 

1913 

4  yr- 

15 

267 

1927 

3  yr. 

9 

167 

1938 

4  yr- 

7 

131 

1936 

4  yr. 

11 

228 

1948 

4  yr. 

17 

376 

1928 

4  yr. 

10 

181 

1939 

144 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Wilson,  H.  D.  Gound,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

8 

179 

1925 

1918 

Woodward,  Wilson  Riley,  superintendent 

4yr. 

i5 

345 

Wynona,  Bentley  Shockley,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

71 

r925 

1938 

Yale,  Norma  Velvin,  principal 

4  yr- 

IO 

135 

Yukon,  Ralph  A.  Myers,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

n 

161 

1924 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen,  Central,  C.  H.  Holgate,  principal 

3  yr- 

33 

816 

1907 

Alcester,  V.  W.  Madsen,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

6 

138 

1939 

Alexandria,  William  M.  Kizer,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

5 

70 

1942 

Arlington,  0.  A.  Shuck,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

IO 

130 

1930 

Armour,  G.  E.  Sampson,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

8 

117 

1919 

Belle  Fourche,  M.  Marvin  Kemp,  superintendent 

3  yr. 

i4 

217 

1916 

Beresford,  M.  H.  Shennum,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

12 

226 

1932 

Britton,  W.  E.  Cermak,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

8 

166 

1926 

Brookings,  J.  E.  Martin,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

24 

434 

1907 

Bryant,  R.  W.  Monfore,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

5 

84 

1922 

Canistota,  C.  D.  White,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

5 

7r 

1920 

Canton,  C.  C.  Jacobson,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

I3-S 

205 

1912 

Centerville,  M.  F.  Coddington,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

137 

1920 

Chester,  S.  F.  Delker,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

53 

1925 

Clark,  E.  F.  Voss,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10.5 

163 

I9I5 

Clear  Lake,  S.  G.  Froiland,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

144 

1938 

Colome,  Harry  Ekberg,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

7 

118 

i93i 

Custer,  M.  E.  Lindsey,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

10 

197 

1926 

Deadwood,  H.  S.  Berger,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

180 

i9T4 

DeSmet,  C.  J.  Holland,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

7 

138 

i93i 

Doland,  N.  N.  Berg,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

5 

96 

1923 

Edgemont,  M.  F.  Jackley,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

7 

90 

1938 

Egan,  R.  H.  Murray,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

92 

1925 

Elk  Point,  LeRoy  Nelson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

135 

1918 

Eureka,  J.  A.  Harris,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

181 

1942 

Faith,  W.  B.  Scarcliff,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

62 

1923 

Faulkton,  Robert  E.  Hald,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

115 

1933 

Flandreau,  Harold  Engberg,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11 

181 

1917 

Garretson,  E.  D.  Tandberg,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6 

97 

1939 

Gettysburg,  L.  E.  Gerber,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8-5 

174 

1943 

Gregory,  C.  A.  Hammer,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

160 

1921 

Groton,  H.  W.  Iverson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

9 

115 

1916 

Highmore,  Amos  Tschetter,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

164 

1927 

Hot  Springs,  H.  R.  Woodword,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

271 

1927 

Howard,  K.  E.  Sheimo,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

120 

1925 

Huron,  G.  G.  Bell,  principal 

3  yr. 

72 

409 

1909 

Ipswich,  E.  C.  Coddington,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7-5 

146 

1924 

Kimball,  G.  E.  Parrish,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

104 

1928 

Lake  Preston,  Harold  C.  Wenberg,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

7 

no 

1929 

Lead,  C.  C.  Curran,  principal 

4  yr. 

20.5 

380 

1905 

Lemmon,  Q.  L.  Wright,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

280 

1933 

Lennox,  M.  T.  Whealy,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

6-5 

130 

1926 

Madison,  F.  A.  Strand,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14 

233 

1910 

Milbank,  H.  E.  Marquette,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

15 

269 

1915 

Miller,  A.  H.  Mortenson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

10 

229 

1914 

Mitchell,  G.  W.  Janke,  principal 

3  yr. 

24 

378 

1906 

Mobridge,  H.  S.  Freeman,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

13 

229 

1922 

Montrose,  G.  R.  Donahue,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5 

67 

1924 

Onida,  N.  M.  Paulson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

5.5 

99 

1926 

Parker,  Walter  Lienau,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

8 

*39 

1929 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Parkston,  L.  A.  Hogie,  superintendent 
Pierre,  M.  L.  Reynolds,  principal 
Platte,  James  F.  Slocum,  superintendent 
Rapid  City,  C.  E.  Haskins,  principal 
Redfield,  L.  H.  Baumann,  superintendent 
Salem,  H.  W.  Marten,  superintendent 
Scotland,  W.  A.  Simmons,  superintendent 
Sioux  Falls: 

All  Saints,  C.  C.  Dorland,  principal 

Cathedral,  Sister  M.  Irene,  principal 

Washington,  R.  A.  Beck,  principal 
Sisseton,  0.  K.  Thollehaug,  superintendent 
Spearfish,  E.  C.  Mikkelsen,  superintendent 
Spencer,  W.  J.  Doescher,  superintendent 
Sturgis,  William  J.  Brown,  principal 
Tyndall,  W.  Everson,  superintendent 
Vermillion,  H.  O.  VandenBerge,  superintendent 
Viborg,  A.  S.  Rogness,  superintendent 
Volga,  J.  C.  Miller,  superintendent 
Wagner,  G.  A.  Moeller,  superintendent 
Wakonda,  A.  M.  Nannestad,  superintendent 
Watertown,  D.  W.  Tieszen,  principal 
Waubay,  H.  L.  Speh,  superintendent 
Webster,  Harvey  Newman,  superintendent 
Wessington,  G.  0.  Sandro,  superintendent 
Wessington  Springs,  L.  P.  Decker,  superintendent 
Wilmot,  F.  J.  Plachy,  superintendent 
Winner,  E.  L.  Holgate,  superintendent 
Yankton,  D.  R.  Snowden,  principal 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Ansted,  Jack  Neely,  principal 
Arthurdale,  G.  H.  Keck,  principal 
Athens,  Concord  Training  School,  A.  C.  Hinkle, 
principal 

Aurora,  Alison  Parrack,  principal 
Barboursville,  J.  T.  Fife,  principal 
Barrackville,  L.  R.  Gump,  principal 
Beaver,  Shady  Spring,  T.  F.  Bartlett,  principal 
Beckley,  Woodrow  Wilson,  C.  G.  Peregoy,  principal 
Belington,  I.  I.  Pitsenberger,  principal 
Belle,  DuPont,  E.  F.  Garrity,  principal 
Benwood,  Union,  C.  S.  Wiseman,  principal 
Berkeley  Springs,  George  P.  Ludwig,  principal 
Bethany,  Cecil  A.  Garrison,  principal 
Blacksville,  Clay-Battelle,  Z.  A.  Clark,  principal 
Bluefield,  Beaver,  Fred  Coffindafler,  principal 
Bramwell,  D.  W.  McCormick,  principal 
Branchland,  Guyan  Valley,  John  C.  Stanley,  principal 
Bridgeport,  N.  R.  Tolley,  principal 
Bristol,  Preston  Welch,  principal 
Buckhannon,  Buckhannon-Upshur,  C.  A.  Ault, 
principal 

Burnsville,  L.  Brown  Trussler,  principal 
Cairo,  W.  F.  Moyers,  principal 
Cameron,  T.  D.  Lamb,  principal 
Ckapmanville,  C.  W.  Juergensmeyer,  principal 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

4  yr. 

11 

3  yr. 

i4-5 

4  yr. 

9-5 

3  yr. 

28 

4  yr. 

IS 

4  yr. 

6 

4  yr. 

9 

4  yr. 

6 

4  yr. 

14 

4  yr. 

78 

4  yr. 

13-5 

6  yr. 

17 

4  yr. 

S 

4  yr. 

14. S 

4  yr. 

9 

4  yr. 

16.5 

4  yr. 

6 

4  yr. 

5-5 

4  yr. 

8 

4  yr. 

6 

3  yr. 

22 

4  yr. 

5-5 

4  yr. 

14 

4  yr. 

5 

4  yr. 

8 

4  yr. 

5 

4  yr. 

11. S 

4  yr. 

25 

4  yr. 

14 

6  yr. 

7 

6  yr. 

12 

6  yr. 

9 

3  yr. 

18 

6  yr. 

11 

4  yr. 

16 

3  yr. 

42 

4  yr. 

14 

6  yr. 

28 

4  yr. 

22 

6  yr. 

20 

6  yr. 

8 

6  yr. 

IS 

3  yr. 

28 

6  yr. 

14 

4  yr. 

16 

6  yr. 

16 

6  yr. 

11 

6  yr. 

45 

4  yr. 

9 

6  yr. 

12 

6  yr. 

16 

6  yr. 

16 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

i97 

1938 

217 

1909 

iSi 

1927 

75S 

1911 

237 

1910 

92 

1926 

171 

1931 

22 

1921 

290 

1928 

1813 

1906 

286 

1923 

3ii 

1928 

62 

1926 

291 

1928 

130 

1919 

263 

1907 

108 

1926 

i°5 

1926 

129 

1926 

68 

192S 

475 

1906 

98 

1933 

244 

1907 

82 

1926 

185 

1925 

9i 

1926 

274 

1922 

394 

i9°S 

3i4 

1944 

107 

1938 

312 

1942 

202 

1936 

487 

1937 

181 

1931 

459 

1936 

1167 

1944 

297 

1938 

764 

1948 

343 

1931 

408 

1944 

141 

1942 

279 

1946 

700 

1928 

367 

1931 

378 

1934 

384 

1928 

260 

1948 

1142 

1928 

177 

1930 

198 

1932 

330 

1938 

490 

1936 
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Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Charleston: 

Charleston,  E.  C.  Richardson,  principal 

3  yr- 

47 

1084 

1926 

Garnet,  Scott  M.  Brown,  principal 

3  yr- 

19 

312 

1930 

Stonewall  Jackson,  Thomas  R.  Horner,  principal 

3  yr- 

SS 

1403 

1941 

Charles  Town,  T.  A.  Lowery,  principal 

6  yr. 

21 

53i 

I931 

Clarksburg: 

Kelly-Miller,  E.  B.  Saunders,  principal 

6  yr. 

8 

156 

1935 

Roosevelt-Wilson,  J.  H.  Wood,  principal 

6  yr. 

19 

418 

1928 

Washington  Irving,  K.  E.  Cubbon,  principal 

4  yr- 

4i 

880 

1926 

Victory,  Lucy  M.  Bailey,  principal 

3  yr- 

24 

558 

I92O 

_  _  -  /T 

Clendenin,  Meredith  Parry,  principal 

6  yr. 

25 

667 

I92O 

_ z" 

Dunbar,  G.  M.  Speicher,  principal 

6  yr. 

35 

9n 

1936 

_  r 

East  Bank,  Dana  R.  Ervin,  principal 

3  yr. 

32 

9°4 

I92O 

Elizabeth,  Wirt  County,  James  E.  Brown,  principal 

4  yr- 

14 

282 

1939 

Elkhorn,  J.  M.  Belcher,  principal 

6  yr. 

17 

47i 

i93r 

Elkins,  Henry  Hamilton,  principal 

4  yr- 

3i 

708 

1926 

Elkview,  L.  C.  Fauss,  principal 

6  yr. 

28 

812 

1927 

Fairmont: 

Fairmont,  W.  E.  Buckey,  principal 

3  yr- 

28 

5oi 

1926 

Dunbar,  W.  0.  Armstrong,  principal 

6  yr. 

13 

286 

1948 

East  Fairmont,  W.  C.  Whaley,  principal 

4  yr- 

35 

835 

1926 

Fairview,  E.  W.  Malcolm,  principal 

6  yr. 

i5 

336 

1926 

Farmington,  J.  C.  Cotrel,  principal 

6  yr. 

18 

428 

1930 

Fayetteville,  Dan  H.  Perdue,  principal 

6  yr. 

20 

498 

1927 

Flemington,  L.  W.  Talbott,  principal 

6  yr. 

12 

302 

1937 

Follansbee,  W.  C.  Hood,  principal 

6  yr. 

32 

7°3 

1927 

Fort  Gay,  W.  M.  Plymale,  principal 

4  yr- 

10 

192 

1938 

Gary,  Charles  W.  Dean,  Jr.,  principal 

6  yr. 

25 

678 

1926 

Gassaway,  C.  R.  Ramage,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

298 

1937 

Gauley  Bridge,  Truslow  S.  Waldo,  principal 

4  yr. 

14 

33° 

1936 

Glenville,  Leroy  B.  Stennett,  principal 

6  yr. 

9 

163 

1941 

Grafton,  Kenneth  Haun,  principal 

4  yr. 

29 

647 

1926 

Grantsville,  Calhoun  County,  H.  B.  Proudfoot, 
principal 

4  yr. 

18 

447 

1933 

Greenbank,  Virgil  B.  Harris,  principal 

4  yr. 

12 

229 

1928 

Harpers  Ferry,  Eugene  Ross,  principal 

6  yr. 

10 

230 

1937 

Harrisville,  E.  J.  Culp,  principal 

4  yr. 

14 

315 

1928 

Hedgesville,  F.  M.  Miller,  principal 

6  yr. 

10 

188 

1938 

Hinton,  C.  M.  Withers,  principal 

6  yr. 

3° 

783 

1931 

Hundred,  R.  W.  Turner,  principal 

6  yr. 

11 

289 

1926 

Huntington: 

Central,  T.  Smith  Brewer,  principal 

3  yr- 

45 

1007 

1926 

Douglass,  H.  D.  Hazelwood,  principal 

4  yr. 

20 

380 

1927 

East,  Okey  E.  Hodge,  principal 

3  yr- 

56 

H34 

1942 

Marshall,  Paul  N.  Musgrave,  principal 

6  yr. 

17 

164 

1940 

Vinson,  R.  E.  Campbell,  principal 

6  yr. 

15 

392 

1938 

Hurricane,  B.  G.  Pauley,  principal 

6  yr. 

16 

463 

1937 

Iaeger,  John  Addair,  principal 

6  yr. 

22 

653 

1937 

Institute,  State  College,  L.  V.  Jordan,  principal 

6  yr. 

i5 

104 

1927 

Jane  Lew,  A.  J.  Stathers,  principal 

6  yr. 

9 

196 

1940 

Kenova: 

Buffalo,  Route  1,  C.  H.  Smith,  principal 

6  yr. 

14 

377 

i93i 

Ceredo-Kenova,  A.  D.  Bradford,  principal 

6  yr. 

21 

556 

1927 

Kermit,  Boyd  Randal,  principal 

6  yr. 

9 

209 

1942 

Keyser,  R.  R.  Lowe,  principal 

6  yr. 

29 

705 

1928 

Kimball,  U.  H.  Prunty,  principal 

6  yr. 

17 

468 

1926 

Kingston,  Fred  Souk,  principal 

6  yr. 

11 

292 

1938 
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Kingwood,  Lawrence  Losh,  principal 
Lego,  Stoco,  Sherman  C.  Trial,  principal 
Lewisburg: 

Lewisburg,  Paul  H.  Collins,  principal 
Greenbrier  Military,  J.  M.  Moore,  principal 
Logan: 

Logan,  Frank  McDade,  principal 
Aracoma,  Joseph  H.  Wade,  principal 
Lookout,  Nuttall,  Chester  R.  Hager,  principal 
Lost  Creek,  C.  H.  Woodford,  principal 
Lumberport,  C.  L.  Righter,  principal 
Madison,  Scott,  Curtis  L.  Harbert,  principal 
Man,  Everett  Stollings,  principal 
Mannington,  Newton  G.  Michael,  principal 
Marlinton,  H.  A.  Yeager,  principal 
Martinsburg,  E.  W.  Miller,  principal 
Masontown,  H.  H.  Hogue,  principal 
Matewan,  Magnolia,  Carl  F.  Montgomery,  principal 
Matoaka,  Ralph  S.  Bird,  principal 
Middlebourne,  Tyler  County,  Emmett  Stine,  principal 
Milton,  J.  Y.  Lowe,  principal 
Monongah,  Paul  G.  Michael,  principal 
Montgomery: 

Montgomery,  W.  A.  Bragg,  principal 
Simmons,  J.  H.  Robinson,  principal 
Morgantown: 

Morgantown,  Scott  H.  Davis,  principal 
University  Demonstration,  G.  H.  Colebank, 
principal 

Moundsville,  Delmas  F.  Miller,  principal 
Mount  Hope,  E.  W.  Dunkley,  principal 
Mullens:  C.  V.  Stewart,  principal 
Newburg,  Roy  W.  Walter,  principal 
New  Martinsville,  Magnolia,  C.  D.  Snodgrass, 
principal 

Nitro,  Walter  F.  Snyder,  principal 

Northfork,  E.  J.  Painter,  principal 

Oak  Hill,  Joe  R.  Oliver,  principal 

Parkersburg,  D.  O.  Conner,  principal 

Parsons,  M.  M.  Freeman,  principal 

Pennsboro,  C.  R.  Sullivan,  principal 

Peterstown,  Charles  C.  Houchins,  principal 

Philippi,  J.  H.  Carpenter,  principal 

Pine  Grove,  J.  L.  Roberts,  principal 

Pineville,  J.  W.  Houck,  principal 

Poca,  W.  S.  Rosenik,  principal 

Point  Pleasant,  C.  H.  Withers,  principal 

Princeton,  Melvin  McClain,  principal 

Ravenswood,  Howard  Johnson,  principal 

Richwood,  D.  E.  Dean,  principal 

Rivesville,  C.  E.  Brook,  principal 

Romney,  A.  G.  Slonaker,  principal 

Ronceverte,  Greenbrier,  Wilford  McCutcheon,  principal 

Rupert,  E.  V.  Core,  principal 

St.  Albans,  B.  E.  Liggett,  principal 

St.  Marys,  W.  J.  B.  Cormany,  principal 

Salem,  R.  E.  Sellers,  principal 

Shepherdstown,  K.  W.  Eutsler,  principal 


Type  of 

Accredited 

School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

6  yr. 

17 

395 

1938 

6  yr. 

18 

600 

1933 

6  yr. 

n 

277 

1939 

4  yr. 

32 

263 

1929 

3  yr. 

35 

J022 

1930 

6  yr. 

14 

367 

1933 

4  yr. 

14 

345 

1934 

6  yr. 

9 

189 

1926 

6  yr. 

16 

389 

1933 

4  yr. 

19 

484 

1940 

6  yr. 

29 

1117 

1930 

6  yr. 

25 

594 

1942 

4  yr. 

14 

283 

1927 

4  yr. 

36 

791 

1929 

6  yr. 

14 

254 

1930 

6  yr. 

18 

502 

1929 

6  yr. 

18 

532 

1926 

4  yr. 

12 

264 

1926 

6  yr. 

23 

575 

1937 

4  yr. 

14 

285 

i93r 

4  yr. 

23 

601 

1926 

4  yr. 

14 

33  2 

1932 

3  yr- 

47 

1052 

1926 

6  yr. 

25 

399 

1936 

4  yr. 

29 

608 

1926 

6  yr. 

24 

596 

1928 

6  yr. 

24 

521 

1929 

6  yr. 

8 

161 

1926 

6  yr. 

24 

553 

1929 

6  yr. 

26 

633 

1940 

6  yr. 

20 

Si8 

1936 

6  yr. 

3r 

1028 

1933 

3  yr. 

7i 

r§37 

1926 

6  yr. 

18 

495 

1927 

6  yr. 

14 

285 

1929 

4  yr. 

7 

165 

1938 

4  yr. 

20 

476 

1927 

6  yr. 

12 

249 

1926 

6  yr. 

i5 

414 

1932 

4  yr. 

13 

348 

1938 

3  yr. 

22 

389 

1926 

4  yr. 

28 

674 

1927 

6  yr. 

14 

358 

1934 

6  yr. 

3i 

786 

1927 

6  yr. 

16 

353 

1943 

4  yr. 

14 

309 

r93i 

6  yr. 

16 

409 

1932 

6  yr. 

i3 

34i 

1932 

6  yr. 

37 

1186 

1928 

6  yr. 

19 

441 

1928 

6  yr. 

14 

3°S 

1927 

6  yr. 

10 

256 

1936 
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Sherrard,  John  J.  Kady,  principal 
Shinnston,  Edward  Powell,  principal 
Sisters  ville,  D.  F.  Arnett,  principal 
Sissonville,  John  O.  Roach,  principal 
Smithfield,  C.  P.  Smith,  principal 
South  Charleston,  R.  L.  Bryan,  principal 
Spencer,  Melvin  L.  Mackey,  principal 
Stotesbury,  Mark  Twain,  C.  E.  Walker,  principal 
Summersville,  Nicholas  County,  Harry  Straley, 
principal 

Surveyor,  Trap  Hill,  Fred  Roberts,  principal 
Sutton,  J.  O.  McLaughlin,  principal 
Switchback,  Elkhorn,  E.  W.  Richardson,  principal 
Terra  Alta,  E.  F.  Casseday,  principal 
Thomas,  S.  W.  Harper,  principal 
Wallace,  M.  T.  Hill,  principal 
Walton,  G.  D.  Ramsey,  principal 
War: 

Big  Creek,  H.  H.  Swann,  principal 
Excelsior,  J.  A.  Shelton,  principal 
Wayne,  Wayne  County,  Iliff  P.  West,  principal 
Welrton,  Weir,  John  C.  Greer,  principal 
Welch,  G.  M.  Hollandsworth,  principal 
Wellsburg,  C.  F.  Walker,  principal 
West  Liberty,  W.  D.  Ward,  principal 
West  Milford,  Unidis,  E.  L.  Marcrum,  principal 
Weston,  Fred  P.  Weihl,  principal 
West  Union,  Doddridge  County,  Theodore  Holden, 
principal 
Wheeling: 

Wheeling,  W.  W.  Keylor,  principal 
Linsley  Military,  B.  G.  Lockhart,  principal 
Triadelphia,  P.  E.  King,  principal 
Warwood,  C.  C.  Phipps,  principal 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  White  Sulphur,  R.  J.  Nickel, 
principal 

Williamson,  Alvin  B.  Gore,  principal 
W ILLIAMSTO wn,  Shirley  Morton,  principal 

WISCONSIN 

Antigo,  M.  Poullette,  principal 
Appleton,  H.  H.  Helble,  principal 
Ashland,  Carlton  A.  Beer,  principal 
Baraboo,  G.  L.  Willson,  principal 
Beaver  Dam: 

Beaver  Dam,  C.  M.  Shields,  principal 
Wayland  Academy,  Weimer  K.  Hicks,  president 
Beloit,  F.  N.  Johnston,  principal 
Berlin,  C.  D.  Lamberton,  superintendent 
Brodhead,  C.  T.  Pfisterer,  superintendent 
Burlington,  Edward  C.  Austin,  superintendent 
Chilton,  Robert  P.  Moser,  superintendent 
Chippewa  Falls,  Howard  M.  Lyon,  principal 
Columbus,  E.  G.  Wippermann,  superintendent 
Cudahy,  J.  E.  Jones,  superintendent 
Delafield,  St.  John’s  Military  Academy,  H.  H.  Holt, 
dean 

Delay  an,  J.  F.  Luther,  superintendent 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

6  yr. 

10 

149 

1941 

4  yr. 

20 

44i 

1927 

4  yr. 

11 

224 

1927 

6  yr. 

16 

400 

1948 

6  yr. 

8 

159 

1933 

4  yr. 

37 

1022 

1935 

4  yr. 

24 

612 

1928 

6  yr. 

10 

251 

1930 

4  yr. 

24 

579 

1928 

6  yr. 

IS 

465 

1940 

4  yr. 

12 

326 

1935 

6  yr. 

IS 

339 

1928 

6  yr. 

14 

288 

1936 

4  yr. 

10 

i7S 

1926 

6  yr. 

7 

1 54 

1935 

4  yr- 

10 

238 

1938 

3  yr. 

21 

563 

1932 

6  yr. 

14 

361 

1942 

4  yr. 

22 

542 

1928 

3  yr. 

33 

710 

1926 

6  yr. 

36 

9Si 

1926 

6  yr. 

34 

742 

1929 

6  yr. 

9 

109 

1940 

6  yr. 

10 

242 

1933 

6  yr. 

39 

Q12 

1928 

4  yr. 

18 

452 

1944 

3  yr. 

38 

760 

1927 

4  yr. 

12 

150 

1941 

4  yr- 

37 

773 

1926 

6  yr. 

22 

458 

1927 

6  yr. 

14 

400 

1931 

6  yr. 

30 

7i9 

1928 

6  yr. 

11 

230 

1930 

6  yr. 

45-o 

1028 

1908 

3  yr. 

49.1 

1247 

1904 

5  yr. 

34-25 

657 

1908 

4  yr. 

24.40 

589 

1908 

6  yr. 

37-5 

809 

1908 

4  yr. 

26.0 

267 

1904 

3  yr. 

53-2 

1243 

1904 

4  yr. 

15.0 

401 

1908 

4  yr. 

11  -5 

140 

1926 

4  yr. 

18.0 

268 

1908 

4  yr. 

14-43 

271 

1917 

3  yr. 

22.067 

445 

1908 

4  yr. 

17-59 

282 

1908 

4  yr. 

28.0 

54i 

1934 

4  yr. 

41.0 

403 

1908 

6  yr. 

19-15 

379 

1909 

APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  149 

Type  of  Accredited 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Since 

De  Pere,  T.  J.  McGlynn,  principal 

4  yr. 

14-875 

359 

i93r 

Dodgeville,  Milton  A.  Fischer,  principal 

4  yr. 

11  -3 

201 

1923 

Durand,  G.  A.  Hart,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

12.0 

225 

1918 

Eau  Claire,  David  Barnes,  principal 

4  yr. 

60.83 

1619 

1904 

Edgerton,  Roland  A.  Klaus,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

16 

3i7 

1912 

Elkhorn,  H.  G.  Knudtson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

16 

266 

1908 

Elroy,  W.  C.  Clare,  principal 

4  yr. 

7 

144 

i9I4 

Evansville,  J.  C.  McKenna,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12  -33 

2t8 

1909 

Fennimore,  E.  M.  Woll,  principal 

4  yr. 

11  -  5 

201 

1936 

Florence,  Irvin  E.  Lotz,  principal 

Fond  du  Lac: 

4  yr. 

6 

114 

1918 

Senior,  H.  H.  Theisen,  principal 

St.  Mary’s  Springs  Academy,  Sister  M.  Emma, 

3  yr- 

47-75 

903 

1904 

principal 

4  yr. 

17.6 

402 

1941 

Fort  Atkinson,  Winifred  E.  Gordon,  superintendent 
Green  Bay: 

4  yr. 

24.83 

443 

1924 

Central  Catholic,  R.  D.  Mulroy,  principal 

4  yr. 

23-38 

557 

1945 

East  High  School,  S.  M.  Current,  principal 

3  yr- 

42.25 

878 

1922 

West  High  School,  G.  E.  Dauplaise,  principal 

3  yr- 

39-78 

799 

1911 

Hartford,  W.  E.  Casely,  principal 

4  yr. 

20 

401 

1907 

Hurley,  J.  E.  Murphy,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

21 . 7 

412 

1915 

Janesville,  K.  F.  Bick,  principal 

3  yr- 

42-5 

1091 

1908 

Jefferson,  R.  J.  Marshall,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

i4-3 

278 

1917 

Kaukauna,  Paul  Little,  principal 

4  yr. 

21.8 

503 

1908 

Kenosha,  D.  T.  John,  principal 

3  yr- 

82.66 

1901 

1908 

Kewaunee,  E.  F.  Waterstreet,  principal 

4  yr. 

12.68 

291 

1918 

Kohler,  H.  L.  Paukert,  principal 

La  Crosse: 

6  yr. 

14-55 

179 

1932 

Aquinas,  J.  F.  Kundinger,  principal 

4  yr. 

4i-7 

901 

r93i 

Central,  G.  D.  Scott,  principal 

3  yr- 

38 

983 

1908 

Logan,  D.  E.  Field,  principal 

3  yr. 

19 

434 

1929 

St.  Rose,  Sister  M.  Mileta,  principal 

4  yr. 

8-35 

6S 

1925 

Ladysmith,  Harold  Schiotz,  superintendent 

Lake  Geneva: 

4  yr. 

i5 

299 

1918 

Lake  Geneva,  FI.  H.  Clemons,  superintendent 
Northwestern  Mil.  &  Nav.  Academy,  Eugene  Tyler, 

4  yr. 

19 

349 

1911 

principal 

4  yr. 

11.20 

128 

1908 

Lake  Mills,  M.  C.  Fuszard,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

12 

189 

1917 

Lancaster,  William  C.  Kahl,  principal 

Madison: 

4  yr- 

14.38 

314 

1908 

Central,  L.  A.  Waehler,  principal 

3  yr- 

29-3 

58i 

1908 

East,  Foster  Randle,  principal 

3  yr- 

48.96 

1241 

1923 

West,  R.  0.  Christofferson,  principal 

3  yr- 

40.99 

950 

i93r 

Wisconsin,  Glen  G.  Eye,  principal 

6  yr. 

28.50 

3°4 

1908 

Edgewood,  Sister  M.  Natalie,  principal 

4  yr. 

24.9 

538 

1937 

Manitowoc,  Lincoln,  Rex  K.  John,  principal 
Marinette: 

3  yr. 

49 

1252 

1918 

Marinette,  William  C.  Godson,  principal 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  Sister  M.  Fortunata, 

6  yr. 

42.33 

1006 

1900 

principal 

4  yr. 

8 

21S 

1933 

Marion,  Lloyd  F.  Nell,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9.66 

204 

1940 

Marshfield,  G.  D.  Tinkham,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

25.0 

567 

1908 

Mauston,  M.  A.  Kjeseth,  principal 

4  yr. 

14-5 

320 

1923 

Mayvllle,  George  E.  Jones,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

14.62 

325 

1930 

Medford,  N.  P.  Cupery,  superintendent 

Menasha: 

4  yr. 

19.4 

476 

1908 

Menasha,  M.  J.  Gegan,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

30.0 

594 

1908 

St.  Mary’s,  Rev.  J.  A.  Becker,  principal 

4  yr. 

14.0 

416 

1932 

*5° 


THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  QUARTERLY 


Type  of 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Menomonie,  W.  G.  Ballentine,  superintendent 
Milton,  Union  Free,  C.  H.  Dorr,  principal 
Milwaukee: 

Bay  View,  B.  C.  Korn,  principal 
Boys’  Technical,  S.  W.  Ziegenhagen,  principal 
Custer,  H.  A.  Weingartner,  principal 
Juneau,  H.  G.  Speerbrecher,  principal 
Lincoln,  E.  N.  Fricker,  principal 
Messmer,  J.  M.  Voelker,  principal 
Milwaukee  Vocational,  W.  F.  Rasche,  director  & 
principal 

North  Division,  R.  F.  Michalak,  principal 
Pulaski,  A.  E.  Westgaard,  principal 
Riverside,  W.  G.  Kastner,  principal 
Rufus  King,  R.  G.  Chamberlin,  principal 
South  Division,  Ray  D.  Crout,  principal 
Washington,  A.  A.  Schardt,  principal 
West  Division,  W.  C.  Knoelk,  principal 
Holy  Angels  Academy,  Sister  M.  Evangela,  principal 
Marquette  Univ.,  Rev.  John  Foley,  principal 
Mercy,  Sister  M.  Ursula,  principal 
Milwaukee  Country  Day,  A.  G.  Santer, 
headmaster 

Milwaukee  Downer  Seminary,  Marjorie  French, 
headmistress 

Milwaukee  University,  F.  S.  Spigener,  director 
St.  John’s  Cathedral,  Sister  M.  Magdalen,  principal 
St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Sister  M.  Florence,  principal 
Mineral  Point,  S.  H.  Hore,  superintendent 
Mondovi,  C.  L.  Dodge,  principal 
Monroe,  E.  0.  Evans,  superintendent 
Mt.  Horeb,  L.  P.  Gordon,  principal 
Neenah,  H.  0.  Borgen,  principal 
New  Glarus,  Durward  McVey,  principal 
New  London,  Washington,  C.  P.  Larson,  superintendent 
New  Richmond,  R.  E.  Jolliffe,  superintendent 
Oconomowoc,  H.  E.  Olson,  superintendent 
Oconto,  J.  A.  Bjorge,  superintendent 
Oshkosh,  J.  H.  Evans,  principal 

Park  Falls,  Lincoln,  F.  G.  MacLachlan,  superintendent 
Platteville,  R.  E.  Balliette,  superintendent 
Plymouth,  E.  W.  Luther,  superintendent 
Portage,  A.  J.  Henkel,  superintendent 
Port  Edwards,  John  Edwards,  S.  J.  Knezevich, 
principal 

Port  Washington,  R.  A.  Nedden,  principal 
Prairie  du  Chien: 

Campion,  R.  A.  Bernert,  principal 
Prairie  du  Chien,  B.  A.  Kennedy,  principal 
St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Sister  M.  Theodista,  principal 
Racine: 

St.  Catherine’s,  S.  B.  Witkowiak,  principal 
Washington  Park,  C.  L.  Amundson,  principal 
William  Horlick,  W.  S.  Smith,  principal 
Reedsburg,  R.  T.  Normington,  superintendent 
Rhinelander,  W.  F.  Kruschke,  superintendent 
Rice  Lake,  Washington,  Louis  M.  King,  principal 


School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

4  yr. 

19-5 

546 

4  yr. 

13-75 

252 

4  yr- 

67-54 

1718 

4  yr. 

94.8 

2112 

6  yr. 

42.2 

1060 

3  yr- 

28.53 

524 

3  yr- 

32.98 

780 

3  yr- 

44.6 

1250 

Special 

49-94 

891 

4  yr. 

63.6 

1698 

6  yr. 

73-8 

2007 

4  yr. 

62.0 

1627 

4  yr- 

83-4 

2159 

4  yr. 

75-o 

1901 

3  yr- 

73-o 

1990 

4  yr- 

63.0 

1587 

4  yr. 

27.6 

583 

4  yr- 

40.0 

814 

4  yr- 

17.4 

39 1 

s  yr- 

12.0 

137 

4  yr. 

16.67 

197 

6  yr. 

16.4 

229 

4  yr. 

22.67 

640 

4  yr. 

23.04 

5i3 

4  yr. 

13.66 

224 

4  yr- 

12.3 

265 

3  yr. 

16.5 

364 

4  yr. 

13.0 

255 

4  yr. 

33-65 

73 1 

4  yr. 

8.83 

121 

4  yr. 

23.0 

547 

4  yr. 

17-75 

362 

4  yr. 

25.0 

577 

4  yr. 

14-5 

342 

3  yr. 

86.1 

1614 

4  yr. 

13-75 

238 

4  yr. 

15-65 

363 

6  yr. 

24.26 

555 

4  yr. 

22.97 

499 

4  yr. 

8.25 

95 

4  yr. 

17.62 

363 

4  yr. 

42.42 

487 

4  yr. 

16.50 

260 

4  yr. 

11 -375 

131 

4  yr. 

35 

953 

3  yr. 

53-7 

1387 

3  yr. 

36.06 

765 

4  yr. 

r9-75 

490 

3  yr. 

23 

533 

6  yr. 

27.8 

685 

Accredited 

Since 

1908 

1930 

1919 

1927 

1932 
1934 
1924 

1931 

1933 
1908 

1937 
1904 

1938 

1904 

1915 

1904 

1937 

1927 

1939 

1923 

1904 

1930 

1934 
1929 
1914 
1941 
1908 

1929 
1908 
1941 
1912 
1947 
1908 
1908 

1904 

1930 
1912 

1905 

1907 

1936 
1914 

1919 

1918 

1934 

1937 

1908 
1929 
1908 
1908 
1908 


APPROVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

Richland  Center,  F.  H.  Wandry,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

24.6 

664 

1912 

Rlpon,  P.  J.  Lunde,  principal 

3  yr. 

12.83 

250 

1908 

River  Falls,  L.  H.  Dawson,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

14 

238 

1905 

Seymour,  M.  A.  Patchett,  principal 

Sheboygan: 

4  yr. 

12.50 

314 

1942 

Central,  A.  H.  Mennes,  principal 

4  yr. 

61 .75 

1300 

1939 

North,  G.  K.  Peterson,  principal 

4  yr. 

47.20 

870 

1939 

Sheboygan  Falls,  D.  F.  Davis,  superintendent 

3  yr- 

n.77 

217 

1931 

Shorewood,  J.  D.  Logsdon,  principal 

6  yr. 

59-2 

1142 

1927 

Slnsinawa,  St.  Clara  Academy,  Sister  M.  Eugene, 
principal 

4  yr. 

12.3 

114 

1912 

South  Milwaukee,  C.  A.  Halmstad,  principal 

3  yr. 

25.76 

592 

1908 

Sparta,  W.  R.  Bruce,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

23-5° 

478 

1912 

Stevens  Point: 

P.  J.  Jacobs,  A.  G.  Bostad,  principal 

4  yr. 

35-r 

1071 

1908 

St.  Joseph  Academy,  Sister  M.  Angelica,  principal 

4  yr. 

12.75 

200 

i93r 

Stoughton,  C.  W.  Spangler,  principal 

4  yr. 

20.667 

442 

1907 

Sturgeon  Bay,  F.  W.  Keller,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

20.8 

428 

1904 

Superior: 

Central,  G.  E.  Shaw,  principal 

4  yr- 

46.754 

ii34 

1904 

East,  M.  R.  Steffens,  principal 

6  yr. 

22.81 

512 

1904 

Cathedral,  Sister  M.  Winifred,  principal 

4  yr. 

13 

317 

1933 

Tomah,  E.  J.  McKean,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

23.90 

624 

1923 

Two  Rivers,  Washington,  L.  B.  Clarke,  principal 

6  yr. 

33-8 

804 

1923 

Viroqua,  B.  L.  Greenfield,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

29.50 

628 

1916 

Watertown,  E.  Hinterberg,  principal 

3  yr- 

19.06 

492 

i9x4 

Waukesha,  J.  E.  Worthington,  principal 

4  yr. 

63.08 

1644 

1904 

Waupaca,  G.  W.  Hendrickson,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

18 

373 

1923 

Waupun,  E.  Pfefferkorn,  principal 

6  yr. 

22.5 

490 

1912 

Wausau,  E.  H.  Boettcher,  principal 

3  yr. 

53-5 

1424 

1904 

Wauwatosa,  I.  L.  Swancutt,  principal 

3  yr. 

57-75 

1239 

1906 

West  Allis: 

Central,  R.  0.  West,  principal 

3  yr. 

48.50 

869 

i9xo 

Nathan  Hale,  G.  W.  Carlson,  principal 

3  yr- 

26.767 

587 

1947 

West  Bend,  E.  L.  Evenson,  principal 

4  yr. 

30 

634 

1928 

West  de  Pere: 

Nicolet,  J.  B.  Layde,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11.667 

270 

1926 

St.  Norbert,  F.  H.  Clabots,  principal 

4  yr. 

11.60 

181 

i934 

West  Milwaukee,  M.  Barkley,  principal 

4  yr. 

29.17 

604 

1933 

Whitefish  Bay,  J.  H.  Rose,  principal 

4  yr. 

33-9 

630 

1934 

Whitewater: 

City,  R.  A.  Parker,  superintendent 

4  yr- 

17-583 

299 

1908 

College,  A.  I.  Winther,  acting  director  of  training 

4  yr. 

7-5 

106 

1934 

Williams  Bay,  K.  M.  Viste,  superintendent 

5  yr. 

6.50 

78 

1947 

Wisconsin  Dells,  P.  M.  Loofboro,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

11 .6 

225 

1933 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Lincoln,  A.  A.  Ritchay,  principal 

4  yr. 

38.1 

934 

1900 

WYOMING 

Basin,  J.  M.  Chappell,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

7-50 

118 

1922 

Buffalo,  Johnson  County,  J.  M.  Maggard, 
superintendent 

4  yr. 

11 .2 

213 

1918 

Casper,  Natrona  County,  S.  K.  Walsh,  principal 

4  yr. 

48.4 

1103 

1915 

Cheyenne: 

Cheyenne  Senior,  Karl  F.  Winchell,  principal 

St.  Mary’s,  Sister  Mary  Agnella,  principal 

3  yr- 

44.9 

986 

1912 

4  yr- 

7.0 

160 

1942 

Cody,  Frank  G.  Kraus,  superintendent 

4  yr. 

i3-3 

282 

1930 

Cokeville,  James  B.  Johnson,  superintendent 

6  yr. 

9.17 

76 

1927 

I52 


THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  QUARTERLY 


Location  and  Name,  and  Officer  in  Charge 

Douglas,  Converse  County,  W.  F.  Himmelreich, 
principal 

Evanston,  Ralph  Cottrell,  principal 
Glenrock-Parkerton,  Norman  0.  Mikkelson, 
superintendent 

Green  River,  Kenneth  Lunney,  principal 
Greybull,  J.  C.  Quigg,  superintendent 
Hanna,  Inga  Bleskestad,  principal 
Kemmerer,  Ivan  Wilson,  principal 
Lander,  Fremont  County,  R.  W.  Thompson, 
superintendent 
Laramie: 

Laramie,  J.  K.  Corbett,  principal 
University,  C.  D.  Samford,  principal 
Lovell,  Henry  A.  Brown,  principal 
Lusk,  I.  J.  Reiste,  superintendent 
Midwest,  O.  0.  Davis,  principal 
Newcastle,  Donald  E.  Tewell,  superintendent 
Powell,  H.  L.  Rebbe,  principal 
Rawlins,  W.  E.  Schwiering,  principal 
Reliance,  Ira  Russell,  superintendent 
Rock  Springs,  S.  M.  Boucher,  principal 
Sheridan,  S.  R.  Clark,  principal 
Sunrise,  E.  D.  Weyant,  superintendent 
Superior,  C.  H.  Roberts,  principal 
Thermopolis,  Hot  Springs  County,  E.  J.  Bush, 
superintendent 

Torrington,  Roy  Gingles,  principal 
Wheatland,  Marcus  Caldwell,  principal 
Worland,  Washakie  County,  Ralph  Wellman, 
superintendent 


Type  of 
School 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Accredited 

Since 

4  yr- 

11.50 

204 

1923 

6  yr. 

18.67 

388 

1918 

6  yr. 

8-3 

108 

1924 

6  yr. 

14-5 

274 

1926 

4  yr. 

9.0 

193 

1921 

4  yr. 

8.1 

65 

1943 

3  yr- 

n. S 

141 

1921 

4  yr. 

11 .0 

275 

1921 

6  yr. 

38.1 

840 

1913 

6  yr. 

13.2 

113 

1917 

4  yr- 

11 .6 

241 

1927 

4  yr- 

9.17 

179 

1937 

4  yr- 

7-33 

103 

1927 

4  yr- 

8-5 

182 

1927 

4  yr. 

15-83 

3&5 

1921 

4  yr- 

15-2 

323 

1919 

6  yr. 

11 .0 

192 

1937 

4  yr. 

27-5 

602 

1916 

4  yr- 

34-9 

791 

1912 

6  yr. 

6-5 

56 

1928 

6  yr. 

14.0 

213 

1932 

4  yr- 

12.0 

236 

1924 

4  yr. 

16.5 

353 

1924 

4  yr. 

13-7 

261 

1919 

4  yr. 

14.0 

242 

1922 

1947 

1947 

1947 


1947 

1947 

1948 


DEPENDENTS’  SCHOOLS 


Berlin,  Germany,  Thomas  A.  Roberts,  Addison  E.  Ruby, 


superintendent 

Bremen  High  School,  Germany 

Clark  Air  Force  Base  High  School,  Philippine  Islands 

4  yr- 

5-75 

78 

Frankfurt,  Germany,  Dwight  Erickson,  superintendent  4  yr. 
Gifu  American  High  School,  Japan 

13 

243 

Heidelberg,  Germany,  Milton  D.  Evans,  superintendent 
Johnson  Air  Base  High  School,  Japan 

Kokura  American  High  School,  Japan 

Kyoto  American  High  School,  Japan 

4  yr. 

5-75 

85 

Munich,  Germany,  Howard  Fearing,  superintendent 
Nagoya  American  High  School,  Japan 

4  yr. 

8-75 

160 

Nurnberg,  Germany,  William  Ashley,  superintendent 
Osaka  American  High  School,  Japan 

4  yr. 

5-75 

79 

Vienna,  Austria,  Lewis  Blodgett,  principal 

Wiesbaden  High  School,  Germany 

Yokohama  American  High  School,  Japan 

4  yr. 

5-42 

46 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE  I.  NAME 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

ARTICLE  II.  OBJECT 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  excellence  for  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  and  secondary  schools,  the  continued 
improvement  of  the  educational  program 
and  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  on 
secondary  and  college  levels  through  a 
scientific  and  professional  approach  to  the 
solution  of  educational  problems,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  cooperative  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities  within  the  territory  of  the 
Association,  and  the  maintenance  of  effec¬ 
tive  working  relationships  with  other  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  and  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies. 

ARTICLE  III.  TERRITORY  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

Section  i.  The  territory  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  consist  of  the  states  of  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming 
and/or  such  areas  as  may  be  hereafter  in¬ 
cluded.  Territory  shall  be  excluded  from, 
or  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Association  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  by  the 
vote  of  the  Association.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
based  on  substantial  evidence  indicating 
that  the  action  recommended  represents  the 
desire  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  the  territory  concerned. 

Section  2.  The  membership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  consist  of  three  classes:  (1) 
universities,  colleges,  and  secondary  schools; 
(2)  officers  of  the  Association  and  members 
of  the  Commissions;  and  (3)  honorary 
members.  Only  members  of  Class  1  are 
eligible  to  vote  at  official  meetings  of  the 
Association. 


It  shall  be  understood  that  membership 
in  the  Association  for  universities,  colleges, 
and  secondary  schools  is  purely  voluntary. 
Although  all  decisions  of  the  Association 
bearing  on  the  policy  and  management  of 
universities,  colleges,  and  secondary  schools 
are  advisory  in  character,  it  shall  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Association  has  the  right  to 
establish  requirements  for  membership,  to 
develop  and  establish  criteria  for  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  universities,  colleges,  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
all  regulations  and  conditions  for  continued 
membership  in  the  Association. 

Section  3.  Any  university,  college,  or 
secondary  school  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Association  shall  be  admitted  to 
membership  on  the  payment  of  the  annual 
dues.  Such  membership  shall  cease  if  at 
any  time  the  university,  college,  or  sec¬ 
ondary  school  resigns  or  is  dropped  from 
the  approved  list  of  the  Association  or  if 
the  annual  dues  are  more  than  one  year  in 
arrears.  Any  lapse  in  membership  shall  date 
from  July  1  next  succeeding  the  Annual 
Meeting  at  which  time  action  was  taken  to 
drop  the  member  university,  college,  or 
secondary  school  in  question. 

Section  4.  All  individuals  holding  mem¬ 
bership  on  commissions  of  the  Association 
or  serving  as  elected  officers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  thereby  become  members  of 
the  Association. 

Section  5.  Honorary  members  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee  and 
elected  by  the  Association  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  members  present  and  voting  at 
any  session  of  the  Association  held  during 
the  Annual  Meeting.  Such  individuals  are 
honorary  members  of  the  Association  and 
not  honorary  members  of  any  particular 
commission. 

Section  6.  Honorary  members  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly  and  shall  have  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  membership  in  the  Association  ex¬ 
cept  voting. 

Section  7.  Honorary  members,  officers  of 
the  Association,  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
missions  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  dues 
as  hereinafter  defined. 
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Section  8.  Members  of  the  Association, 
honorary  members,  individuals  officially 
connected  with  a  university,  college,  or 
secondary  school  which  holds  membership 
in  the  Association,  and  individuals  who  are 
officially  connected  with  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  of  a  state  which 
is  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  the 
meetings  and  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  various  com¬ 
missions.  It  shall  be  understood,  however, 
that  attendance  at  such  meetings  and  par¬ 
ticipation  therein  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  and 
also  with  the  policies  adopted  by  the  various 
commissions  and  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

ARTICLE  IV.  OFFICERS,  COMMISSIONS, 

AND  COMMITTEES 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
shall  be  a  president,  a  vice  president,  a 
secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  The  president 
and  vice  president  shall  be  elected  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  a 
single  term  of  one  year  or  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors  are  elected.  The  secretary  and  the 
treasurer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  shall  serve  without 
compensation.  Their  terms  of  office  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

All  officers  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
commissions  shall  be  officially  and  actively 
connected  with  a  university,  college,  or 
secondary  school  which  holds  membership 
in  the  Association  or  with  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  of  a  state  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Association  as  defined  in  Article 
III,  Section  1. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Committee,  a  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities,  a  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  and  a  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service,  and  these  shall  be  constituted 
as  hereinafter  defined. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  commissions  of  the  Association  shall, 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Association,  have  the  right 
to  determine  their  own  procedures  and  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  for  govern¬ 
ing  such  procedures. 


Section  3.  The  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  shall  consist  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  vice  president,  the  president  of 
the  Association  during  the  preceding  year, 
the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  chairman 
and  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  commis¬ 
sions  provided  for  in  Article  IV,  Section  2, 
and  four  additional  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  Qualifications  for  membership 
on  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  the 
same  as  prescribed  for  officers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Article  IV,  Section  x. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  receive 
from  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  the  list  of  colleges  and  universities 
recommended  for  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  shall  receive  from  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  the  list  of  secondary 
schools  recommended  for  membership  in 
the  Association,  shall  pass  upon  such  lists 
and  shall  submit  them  to  the  Association 
for  final  approval.  It  shall  publish  in  the 
official  organ  of  the  Association,  the  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly,  the  lists 
of  universities,  colleges,  and  secondary 
schools  approved  by  the  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have 
final  authority  to  hear  appeals  from  the 
decisions  of  the  commissions  relative  to  the 
approval  of  universities,  colleges  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  to  determine  the  action 
to  be  taken  upon  such  appeals. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  under 
no  obligation  to  a  member  university,  col¬ 
lege,  or  secondary  school  to  consider  any 
appeal  from  the  decision  or  action  taken  by 
a  commission  unless  such  appeal  is  filed 
with  the  Executive  Committee  within  thirty 
days  following  the  Annual  Meeting.  Before 
taking  final  action  on  an  appeal,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  shall  request  the  officers 
of  the  commission  concerned  to  make  a 
recommendation  and  to  submit  therewith 
all  facts  pertinent  to  the  case. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  nominate 
persons  for  membership  in  the  various 
commissions.  Such  nominations  shall  be 
limited  to  those  persons  recommended  for 
membership  in  the  commission  by  the  com¬ 
mission  concerned.  Persons  nominated  by 
the  Executive  Committee  for  membership 
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in  the  various  commissions  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Association  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  time  and  place  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  prepare  the 
programs  for  the  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  approve  all  programs  for  the  meetings 
of  the  various  commissions,  provide  for  the 
publication  of  reports  and  proceedings,  and 
transact  any  necessary  business.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  shall  also  fill  all  interim 
vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the  Association, 
and  upon  recommendation  of  the  commis¬ 
sions  concerned  shall  fill  interim  vacancies  in 
the  membership  of  the  various  commissions. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  various  commissions  in  such 
ways  as  to  further  most  effectively  the 
object  of  the  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  authorize  and  approve  all  expendi¬ 
tures  of  funds  and  to  require  each  com¬ 
mission  to  submit  to  it  a  budget.  The 
proposed  budget  submitted  by  each  com¬ 
mission  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
approval  shall  be  a  complete  forecast  em¬ 
bracing  (1)  the  program  of  activities,  (2) 
the  estimated  receipts  together  with  their 
sources,  and  (3)  the  estimated  expenditures 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
commission.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  approve  or  disapprove  in  advance  of  any 
commitments  the  proposed  program  of 
activities  of  each  commission. 

At  each  Annual  Meeting  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Association 
a  detailed  report  of  income  and  expendi¬ 
tures.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  require  an  offi¬ 
cial  audit  of  all  Association  Accounts  to  be 
made  by  an  auditor  selected  by  the  treas¬ 
urer  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  audited  report  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly. 

All  actions  taken  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  subject  to  approval  or  re¬ 
vision  by  the  Association  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  actions  taken  relative  to  those 
matters  over  which  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  has  been  given  final  authority. 


Section  4-  The  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

The  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities  shall  consist  of  forty-eight  persons, 
thirty  from  the  member  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  eighteen  from  the  member 
secondary  schools.  These  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Commission  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Association  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  ten  members  of  the  first  group,  and 
six  of  the  second  to  be  elected  annually. 

No  member  of  the  Commission  may 
serve  more  than  two  terms  consecutively, 
except  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
and  except  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Review  who  shall  automatically 
remain  a  member  of  the  Commission  until 
his  retirement  from  the  Board. 

The  officers  of  the  Commission  on  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  shall  be  a  chairman, 
a  vice  chairman,  and  a  secretary.  These 
officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission 
in  accordance  with  its  own  policies  and 
regulations.  The  length  of  term  for  each 
officer  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Review  whose 
membership  shall  consist  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Commission,  ex  officio  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Review;  vice  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  ex  officio  vice  chairman;  the 
secretary  of  the  Commission,  ex  officio  sec¬ 
retary  and  four  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  elected  by  the  Commission  for 
overlapping  terms  of  six  years  each,  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  this  term  no  mem¬ 
ber  may  succeed  himself. 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  to  guide  member  colleges 
and  universities  and  also  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  seeking  approval  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  statement  of  policy  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  to 
the  Association  for  approval  or  rejection; 
shall  receive  and  consider  applications  and 
reports  from  colleges  and  universities  with¬ 
in  the  territory  seeking  approval  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association;  shall  make  such 
examinations  and  surveys  of  these  colleges 
and  universities  as  it  deems  necessary;  shall 
make  examinations  or  surveys  of  member 
colleges  and  universities  as  conditions  may 
require;  shall  request  periodic  reports  from 
member  colleges  and  universities;  shall 
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prepare  a  list  of  colleges  and  universities 
recommended  by  the  Commission  for  ac¬ 
crediting  by  the  Association;  shall  submit 
this  list  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
approval  and  publication;  shall  submit  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  final  approval 
by  the  Association  the  list  of  individuals 
elected  to  membership  on  the  Commission; 
shall  submit  its  proposed  budget  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  approval;  and 
shall  make  and  publish  studies  of  educa¬ 
tional  problems  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  grant  a  college  or 
university  the  necessary  freedom  to  carry 
on  any  educational  experiment  that  the 
Commission  has  approved. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  Association,  the  Board  of 
Review  shall  have  the  authority  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  business  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Section  5.  The  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
shall  consist  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Secondary  Schools  for  each  of 
the  several  states  comprising  the  territory 
of  the  Association  and  eighteen  other  per¬ 
sons  elected  by  the  Commission  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Association  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  one-third  of  this  number  to 
be  elected  each  year. 

The  State  Committee  on  Secondary 
Schools  shall  consist  of  the  high  school 
visitor  or  corresponding  officer  of  the  state 
university,  or  a  member  of  his  staff  des¬ 
ignated  by  him;  or,  in  case  there  is  no  such 
such  officer,  some  member  of  the  faculty 
designated  by  the  president  of  the  state 
university;  the  inspector  or  supervisor  of 
high  schools  of  the  state  department  of 
public  instruction;  or,  in  case  there  is  no 
such  officer,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
commissioner  of  education  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  designated  by 
him;  and,  for  states  having  fewer  than  300 
high  schools  accredited  by  the  Association, 
three  administrative  heads  of  secondary 
schools  accredited  by  the  Association;  and, 
for  states  having  300  or  more  high  schools 
accredited  by  the  Association,  five  adminis¬ 
trative  heads  of  secondary  schools  ac¬ 


credited  by  the  Association. 

In  the  event  that  the  president  of  the 
state  university  should  refuse  or  fail  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  member  of  the  faculty  to  serve 
on  the  State  Committee  on  Secondary 
Schools,  and/or  in  the  event  that  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction  or  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  should  refuse  or  fail  to 
designate  a  member  of  his  staff  to  serve  on 
the  State  Committee,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  shall  fill  such 
vacancies  by  nominating  for  election  by  the 
Association  persons  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

The  administrative  heads  of  secondary 
schools  to  be  included  in  the  membership 
of  a  State  Committee  shall  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  membership  by  the  association 
of  high  school  principals  or  corresponding 
organization  of  the  state,  and  their  names 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  by  the 
chairman  of  the  state  committee.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  state  committee  on  Secondary 
Schools  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  and  they 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  election  by  the  Association.  The 
chairman  of  each  state  committee  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  in  accordance  with  its  adopted 
procedures  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  terms  of  mem¬ 
bership  of  administrative  heads  of  high 
schools  on  State  Committees  shall  be  three 
years,  and  no  such  membership  shall  serve 
more  than  two  consecutive  three-year 
terms. 

No  member  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  may  serve  for  more  than 
six  years  consecutively,  excepting  (1)  the 
two  members  of  each  State  Committee  who 
represent  the  state  university  and  the  state 
department  of  public  instruction  respec¬ 
tively  and  who  automatically  shall  remain 
members  of  the  Commission  until  their  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  State  Committee,  and 
(2)  members  of  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  who  automatically  shall  remain 
members  of  the  Commission  until  their 
retirement  from  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  officers  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  shall  be  a  chairman,  a  vice 
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chairman,  and  a  secretary.  These  officers 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  own  policies  and  regula¬ 
tions.  The  length  of  term  of  each  officer 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission. 

There  shall  be  an  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee;  the  secretary,  ex 
officio  secretary;  the  preceding  chairman; 
and  four  members  elected  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
one  member  to  be  elected  each  year. 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  for  the 
guidance  of  member  schools  and  secondary 
schools  seeking  the  approval  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  bulletin  setting  forth  policies, 
regulations,  conditions  for  accrediting,  and 
criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  secondary 
schools.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  this 
bulletin,  it  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  to  the  Association  for 
approval  or  rejection.  The  Commission 
shall  receive  and  consider  applications  and 
reports  from  secondary  schools  within  the 
territory  of  the  Association  seeking  ap¬ 
proval  for  membership  in  the  Association; 
shall  make  such  examinations  and  evalua¬ 
tions  of  these  schools  as  it  deems  necessary; 
shall  make  such  examinations  or  evalua¬ 
tions  of  member  schools  as  conditions  may 
require;  shall  request  periodic  reports  from 
member  schools;  shall  prepare  a  list  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  accrediting  by  the  Association; 
shall  submit  this  list  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  approval  and  publication;  shall 
submit  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
final  approval  by  the  Association  the  lists 
of  members  elected  by  the  Commission; 
shall  submit  its  proposed  budget  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  approval;  and 
shall  make  and  publish  studies  of  educa¬ 
tional  problems  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  grant  a  secondary  school  the 
necessary  freedom  to  carry  on  any  educa¬ 
tional  experiment  that  the  Commission  has 
approved. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  Association,  the  Adminis¬ 
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trative  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  shall  have  the  authority 
to  carry  on  the  necessary  business  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools.  During 
this  interval,  the  secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  have  the  authority  to  interpret 
policies,  regulations,  and  critera.  Any  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  interpretations  and  decisions 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  6.  The  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service. 

The  Commission  on  Research  and  Serv¬ 
ice  shall  consist  of  twenty-four  persons; 
twelve  from  member  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  and  twelve  from  member  secondary 
schools.  These  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Commission  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Association  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
four  members  of  each  group  to  be  elected 
annually.  No  member  of  this  Commission 
shall  serve  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
three-year  terms. 

The  officers  of  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  shall  be  a  chairman,  a 
vice  chairman,  and  a  secretary.  These  offi¬ 
cers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  its  own  policies  and  regu¬ 
lations,  but  subject  to  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  the  constitution.  All  officers  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  selected  from 
among  those  who  are  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  it  shall  be  understood  that  the 
term  of  each  officer  shall  not  extend  beyond 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

There  shall  be  a  Steering  Committee 
whose  membership  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commission  in  accordance  with  its  own 
policies  and  regulations. 

The  Commission  on  Research  and  Serv¬ 
ice  shall  initiate,  plan,  and  carry  forward 
studies  in  the  fields  of  educational  and  in¬ 
stitutional  research  and  service  pertaining 
to  universities,  colleges,  and  secondary 
schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee;  shall,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  en¬ 
gage  in  such  research,  study,  and  activity  as 
either  of  the  other  commissions  may  re¬ 
quest;  shall  engage  in  such  research,  study, 
and  activity  as  the  Executive  Committee 
may  request;  shall  report  its  findings  to  the 
appropriate  commission  or  commissions  and 
to  the  Association,  as  directed  by  the  Ex- 
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ecutive  Committee;  shall  submit  its  pro¬ 
posed  budget  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  approval ;  shall  submit  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  final  approval  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  list  of  individuals  elected  to 
membership  by  the  Commission;  and  shall 
furnish  leadership  in  interpreting  its  re¬ 
search  findings  and  in  focusing  attention  on 
those  problems  which  are  in  need  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  Association,  the  necessary 
work  and  business  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service  shall  be  administered 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  officers  of 
the  Commission. 

Section  7.  Nominating  Committee. 

Prior  to  each  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  president  shall  appoint, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  a  committee  of  five  persons 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  nominate  properly 
qualified  persons  for  election  to  the  offices 
of  president  and  vice  president,  to  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to 
any  office  not  elsewhere  provided  for  by 
the  constitution.  The  announcement  of 
these  nominations  shall  be  made  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Association  held  during 
the  Annual  Meeting,  but  election  shall  take 
place  during  a  later  session.  Independent 
nominations  may  be  made  upon  the  written 
petition  of  any  ten  persons  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  or  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  member  institutions.  The  list 
of  persons  so  nominated  shall  be  filed  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Association  not  later 
then  twelve  hours  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  session  during  which  the  election  of 
officers  is  to  take  place. 

Section  8.  The  Editorial  Board. 

The  Editorial  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Association,  the  secretaries  of  the  commis¬ 
sions,  and  a  managing  editor  selected  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  V.  MEETINGS 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  at  such  time  and  place  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  approved  by  the  Association.  Meetings 
of  the  various  commissions  shall  be  held 
during  the  week  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association.  Other  meetings  of  the 


Association  and/or  other  meetings  of  any 
commission  may  be  held  when  such  meet¬ 
ings  are  authorized  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  approved  by  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI.  FEES 

An  annual  fee  shall  be  paid  by  each 
member  university,  college,  and  secondary 
school.  The  amount  of  the  fee  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Association. 

Member  universities,  colleges,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  are  entitled  to  have  the 
services  of  the  Association  and  to  receive 
the  North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly  and/or  such  other  publications  as 
may  be  authorized  for  distribution. 

ARTICLE  VII.  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Section  1.  Only  members  of  a  commis¬ 
sion  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  official 
meetings  of  the  commission  of  which  they 
are  members. 

Section  2.  All  votes  at  official  meetings  of 
the  Association  shall  be  by  member  uni¬ 
versities,  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
Each  member  university,  college,  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  shall  have  only  one  vote  on 
any  question  before  the  Association,  and 
this  vote  shall  be  cast  by  an  officially  des¬ 
ignated  representative. 

ARTICLE  VIII.  QUORUM 

Fifty  voting  members  of  the  Association 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  conducting 
business  at  any  official  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

ARTICLE  IX.  AMENDMENT 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  voting  members 
at  any  official  meeting  of  the  Association, 
providing  that  a  printed  notice  of  any  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  has  been  sent  to  each 
individual  who  is  a  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  to  each  member  university, 
college,  and  secondary  school  at  least  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  said  meeting. 

ARTICLE  X.  PROCEDURE 

Parliamentary  procedure  in  all  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  commissions 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  Robert's  Rules 
of  Order. 
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ST.  THOMAS  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  ST. 

PAUL,  MINNESOTA,  ON  THE 
ACCREDITED  LIST 

Somewhere  in  the  process  of  transcribing 
the  action  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  whereby  St.  Thomas  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  was  accredited, 
the  name  of  that  institution  was  omitted  from 
the  list  of  secondary  schools  published  in  the 
July,  1948,  issue  of  the  Quarterly.  All  read¬ 
ers  are  therefore  urged  to  insert  the  name  of 
the  Academy  in  the  roster  for  Minnesota  on 
page  121  of  that  issue.  The  importance  of  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  this  request  is  clear. 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  RECENT 
ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES1 

This  is  the  Fifty-Third  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and 
the  third  since  World  War  II.  You  will 
recall  that  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  was  cancelled  on  order  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation.  In 
its  stead  a  business  session  was  held 
during  the  week  of  April  3  to  7  inclusive 
at  which  there  were  present  forty-three 
persons,  these  being  the  official  person¬ 
nel  of  the  three  Commissions  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  At  that  meeting  there  was  author¬ 
ized  the  continuance  of  all  member 
institutions  for  the  next  ensuing  year. 
Attention  was  given  to  all  matters  in¬ 
volving  gross  violations  of  the  then 

1  This  is  a  brief  excerpt  from  Secretary  Rosen- 
lof’s  report  to  the  Association  at  its  Fifty-Third 
Annual  Meeting,  March  8-12,  1948. 


existing  criteria  and  regulations  for  ac¬ 
creditation  of  member  secondary 
schools  and  colleges.  It  was  agreed  that 
authority  to  determine  courses  of  ac¬ 
tion  should  rest  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  and  the  Commission  on  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  and  that  in  the 
instance  of  all  such  violations,  they  be 
reported  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  for  such  appropriate 
action  as  lay  within  the  power  of  that 
body  in  accord  with  constitutional 
provisions.  In  essence  a  moratorium 
of  one  year  was  declared. 

All  officers  and  Commission  mem¬ 
bers  were  authorized  to  continue  in 
their  respective  offices  for  one  addi¬ 
tional  year  or  until  their  successors  had 
been  appointed  and  elected.  It  was 
also  announced  at  that  time  that  the 
officers  and  Commission  members  would 
continue  to  provide  not  only  all  the 
usual  services  of  the  Commissions  and 
of  the  Association  but  also  new  services 
in  the  forthcoming  year. 

Your  Association  through  its  leader¬ 
ship  was  instrumental  at  that  time  in 
encouraging  the  Armed  Forces  Insti¬ 
tute  to  prepare  a  complete  catalog  of 
all  the  educational  experiences  avail¬ 
able  to  the  armed  forces  personnel  and 
of  setting  up  credit  values  therefor. 
Furthermore,  it  joined  with  the  other 
regional  associations  in  providing  funds 
for  publishing  the  Guide  to  the  Evalua- 
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tion  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the 
Armed  Services  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education.  Our  contribution  was 
$3000,  all  of  which  has  been  returned 
to  our  treasury  during  the  past  year. 
The  manual  was  endorsed  by  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  recommendations  were 
approved.  Your  Secretary  was  not 
only  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
Committee  on  Education  and  Welfare 
but  also  of  the  Commission  on  Accredi¬ 
tation  of  Service  Experiences  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  which, 
following  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
made  recommendations  as  to  accredi¬ 
tation  policies  for  peacetime  military 
service.  These  recommendations  were 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  your  Association.  It  should  be  a 
matter  of  great  pride  to  all  of  us  that 
we  were  represented  in  these  activities 
and  were  in  a  strategic  position  to 
exercise  much  influence  in  guiding  the 
destinies  of  educational  affairs  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces.  That 
influence  is  still  very  manifest. 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  following  recommendations 
of  the  Accreditation  Commission: 

1.  That  peacetime  accreditation  policies 
should  be  so  designed  as  not  to  encourage  men 
to  leave  school. 

2.  That  credit  should  not  be  granted  for  basic 
or  recruit  training  toward  a  high  school  diploma 
for  men  entering  the  services  after  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities. 

3.  That  high  schools  should  continue  to  grant 
credit  in  peacetime  for  educational  experiences 
gained  in  service  schools  as  recommended  in  the 
Guide. 

4.  That  we  continue  to  grant  credit  for  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  as  recommended  in  the 
Guide. 

5.  That  we  continue  to  grant  credit  for  “off- 
duty  class  work”  as  recommended  in  the  Guide. 

6.  That  we  encourage  the  continuance  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  use  of  tests  of  educational  maturity 
such  as  the  General  Educational  Development 
tests. 

7.  That  such  tests  NOT  be  administered  or 
recognized  as  a  measure  of  high  school  equiva¬ 


lence  until  after  the  class  of  which  the  man  was  a 
member  has  been  graduated. 

8.  That  for  institutions  of  higher  learning  the 
Guide  recommendations  based  on  measured  edu¬ 
cational  achievement  or  equivalence  in  experi¬ 
ence  be  continued  and  extended  in  the  peacetime 
programs. 

The  foregoing  recommendations 
were  referred  to  the  respective  Com¬ 
missions  for  their  consideration  and  im¬ 
plementation. 

A  second  major  contribution  of  this 
Association  since  World  War  II  was 
its  forthright  and  statesmanlike  han¬ 
dling  of  the  problem  of  accreditation  of 
the  Chicago  public  high  schools.  The 
actions  of  our  Association  in  this  re¬ 
gard  represent  a  new  high  in  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  and  did  more  to  re¬ 
solve  a  most  difficult  problem  than  we 
could  have  foreseen  at  the  time  or 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  any 
other  existing  agency.  It  is  gratifying 
that  under  its  present  able  and  recog¬ 
nized  leadership  the  Chicago  public 
high  schools  are  this  year  in  a  position 
to  merit  unqualified  approval  of  our 
Association. 

Again,  your  Association  has  formally 
recognized  the  educational  needs  of 
the  Dependents  Schools  in  Germany 
and  Austria  and  has  provided  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  educational 
programs  in  these  schools  may  be 
evaluated  and  accredited.  Not  only 
have  these  schools  supplied  to  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  the 
necessary  reports  but  the  schools  have 
also  been  visited  by  persons  from  this 
territory  who  have  chanced  to  be  in  the 
occupied  zones.  Thus  the  youth  who 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  oc¬ 
cupying  forces  have  been  enabled  to 
receive  the  kind  of  instruction  accredit- 
able  for  transfer  to  the  secondary 
schools  of  our  territory.  Reciprocally, 
it  is  fully  expected  that  the  other  re¬ 
gional  associations  will  accept  credit 
thus  earned  or  applicable  to  the  satis- 
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fying  of  graduation  requirements  and 
the  admissions  requirements  of  our 
universities  and  colleges.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  our  schools  in  Japan  will 
similarly  receive  recognition  if  and 
when  reports  are  filed  and  found  to  be 
satisfactory. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  given 
its  endorsement  to  the  continuance  of 
the  activities  of  the  directing  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Standards  and  has  ap¬ 
proved  an  expenditure  of  money 
during  a  two-year  period  whereby  fur¬ 
ther  revisions  of  these  standards  may 
be  found  desirable  and  expedient.  The 
direction  of  this  project  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  committee  representing  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  our  own 
Association  being  represented  by  the 
appointment  of  five  persons  from  with¬ 
in  the  territory  of  the  North  Central 
Association,  these  persons  having  been 
nominated  by  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  and  approved  by 
your  Executive  Committee.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  this  project  has 
been  of  great  value  to  our  Association 
in  recent  years.  The  Evaluative  Cri¬ 
teria  so  developed  have  been  most 
stimulating.  They  have  furnished  a 
basis  upon  which  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  of  our  Association 
has  been  able  to  revise  its  own  criteria 
for  a  more  effective  means  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  our  member  schools  to  improve 
their  own  educational  programs  and 
for  developing  qualitative  criteria  for 
evaluation  and  accrediting  purposes 
that  will  enable  the  Association  through 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
to  view  the  claims  of  member  schools 
for  such  accreditation  on  the  basis  of  an 
institutional  pattern  rather  than  upon 
the  basis  of  meeting  certain  specific 
criteria  and  regulations,  many  of  which 
have  been  far  too  quantitative  to  be  of 
real  value.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Commission  on 
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Colleges  and  Universities  which  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  operating 
under  provisions  for  accreditation  which 
recognize  this  principle. 

The  Association  expressed  itself  on 
this  very  significant  development.  The 
ever-increasing  necessity  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  study  of  all  problems  relating 
to  more  effective  educational  programs 
has  been  the  concern  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Research  and  Service.  This 
Commission  has  devoted  itself  to  the 
continuous  development  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  sound  educational  materials  of 
instruction  such  as  the  many  so-called 
“Units”  and  other  instructional  ma¬ 
terials.  These  have  been  published  and 
distributed  in  very  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
Association  at  very  •  nominal  costs. 
They  have  been  extensively  distributed 
outside  of  the  North  Central  area  and 
even  outside  Continental  United 
States.  Income  to  the  Association 
from  the  sale  of  these  has  been  most 
satisfying.  Still  another  area  of  study 
has  been  that  of  teacher  education.  Of 
real  significance  has  been  the  work  of 
the  special  committee  charged  with 
directing  studies  of  teacher  education 
in  liberal  arts  colleges.  So  effective  has 
been  that  activity  that  it  is  now  being 
proposed  that  a  similar  study  be  pro¬ 
jected  in  the  teachers  colleges.  It 
should  be  said  in  passing  that  the  par¬ 
ticipating  colleges  have  been  willing 
very  largely,  if  not  altogether,  to  sub¬ 
sidize  their  activity.  This  committee  is 
also  concerning  itself  with  two  other 
problems:  teacher  personnel  and  in- 
service  training.  Our  meetings  this 
year  included  reports  and  conferences 
on  these  two  matters. 

A  Committee  on  Current  Educa¬ 
tional  Problems  is  at  present  devoting 
much  time  and  effort  to  two  projects, 
one  on  audio-visual  education  and  the 
other  on  guidance.  Both  of  these  have 
been  a  matter  of  consideration  and 
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reporting  in  the  sessions  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Research  and  Service. 

It  is  the  desire  of  your  Executive 
Committee  that  the  Association  take 
its  program  out  to  the  member  schools. 
To  this  end  it  is  proposed  that  regional 
conferences  be  set  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  North  Central  territory.  Such 
conferences  have  already  been  held 
and  more  are  being  planned. 

No  particular  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  activities  under  the  care 
of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  that 
Commission  is  doing  yeoman  service 
in  improving  its  own  criteria  for  ac¬ 
creditation  and  in  modifying  its  many 
norms  in  terms  of  their  more  effective 
procedures.  The  Board  of  Review  has 
been  most  active  and  this  year  has  set 
a  new  record  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
higher  institutions  surveyed  and  con¬ 
sidered  for  accreditation.  Its  activities 
in  this  regard  will  continue  to  tax  its 
resources  of  leadership  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time. 

All  of  these  activities  have  necessi¬ 
tated  the  expenditure  of  not  only  the 
personal  and  human  resources  but  the 
expenditure  of  much  money  as  well. 
The  operating  budget  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Commissions  has  been 
very  greatly  augmented.  One  year  ago 
this  Association  through  its  Executive 
Committee  increased  its  membership 
fees  50  percent.  The  response  of  the 
member  schools  has  been  universally 
favorable.  In  1945  our  budget  totalled 
slightly  less  than  $33,000.  In  1946,  it 
was  $37,350.  In  1947  your  Executive 
Committee  approved  a  budget  of 
$48,970.  You  will  be  asked  to  approve 
a  recommendation  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  to  in¬ 
crease  further  the  membership  fees  of 
secondary  schools  in  order  that  that 
Commission  may  have  the  necessary 
funds  to  implement  its  newly  proposed 
standards  and  criteria.  With  all  of  this 


increase  your  Executive  Committee  is 
very  mindful  of  the  obligation  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  its  treasury  a  nest  egg  of  re¬ 
serve  funds  to  carry  us  through  any 
period  of  emergency  which  may  arise. 
The  Treasurer’s  report  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  your  officers  to  do  just  that 
thing. 

All  in  all,  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  is  making  progress.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  more  effective  and  more  effi¬ 
cient.  It  is  stronger  today  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  It  is  realistic  in  its 
approach  to  the  study  of  its  problems 
and  to  the  advancement  of  its  objec¬ 
tives.  In  that  degree  it  is  contributing 
to  the  development  of  a  sound,  sane, 
and  forward-looking  program  in  all  of 
its  member  schools. 

George  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary 

REVISED  PROCEDURE  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
APPROVAL  OP  PROGRAMS  INCLUDING 
WORK  LEADING  TO  THE  MASTER’S  OR 

doctor’s  DEGREE 

On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Review  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  at  its  meeting  on  June  26,  1948 
adopted  the  following  statement  of 
procedure  relative  to  the  approval  of 
programs  including  work  leading  to 
the  Master’s  or  Doctor’s  degree: 

1.  A  college  or  university  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  which  desires  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  program  to  include  the  offering  of  gradu¬ 
ate  work  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree  shall  so 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities,  and  shall  submit  current 
reports  in  the  areas  of  faculty,  library,  and  fi¬ 
nance,  on  forms  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission.  With  these  reports  the  insti¬ 
tution  shall  submit  evidence  concerning  the  need 
for  the  contemplated  extension  of  its  program,  a 
definition  of  the  areas  in  which,  in  the  light  of  this 
need,  it  plans  to  offer  graduate  work,  and  a  state- 
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ment  of  the  resources  to  be  made  available  for  the 
operation  of  the  contemplated  program. 

2.  The  pattern  of  institutional  quality,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  information  made  available  by  the 
reports  in  the  areas  of  faculty,  library,  and  fi¬ 
nance,  shall  provide  the  basis  for  a  decision  by  the 
Board  of  Review  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities  as  to  whether  the  undergraduate 
program  and  the  resources  of  the  institution  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  such  as  to  enable  it  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  its  educational  program  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  graduate  program. 

3.  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  provided 
by  the  current  reports  in  the  areas  of  faculty,  li¬ 
brary,  and  finance,  the  pattern  of  institutional 
quality  does  not  appear  to  be  such  as  to  justify 
the  extension  of  the  program  to  include  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  graduate  work,  the  Board  of  Review  may 
refuse  to  consider  further  the  matter  of  approv¬ 
ing  such  extension. 

4.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Review, 
the  pattern  of  institutional  quality  appears  to  be 
such  as  to  warrant  the  extension  of  the  program 
to  include  the  offering  of  graduate  work,  the  in¬ 
stitution  will  be  so  notified.  In  such  cases  a  period 
of  approximately  one  academic  year,  or  two  sum¬ 
mers  in  the  case  of  institutions  planning  to  offer 
the  graduate  program  only  during  the  summer 
term,  during  which  the  contemplated  graduate 
program  may  be  put  into  actual  operation,  will 
be  allowed  before  any  further  steps  to  appraise 
the  program  will  be  taken  by  the  North  Central 
Association.  During  this  period  no  change  will  be 
made  in  the  accredited  status  of  the  institution 
by  reason  of  the  extension  of  its  program.  Only 
the  undergraduate  program  will  be  considered  as 
accredited  and  the  name  of  the  institution  will  be 
carried  on  the  official  list  of  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  with  no  indication  that  it  offers 
graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree.  A 
committee  will  be  appointed  to  visit  the  institu¬ 
tion  near  the  end  of  the  trial  period,  to  appraise 
the  adequacy  of  the  graduate  program  and  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  Board  of  Review.  If,  on  the  basis  of 
such  report,  the  graduate  program  appears  to  be 
adequate  and  the  quality  of  the  institution’s  edu¬ 
cational  program  as  a  whole  appears  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  immediate  approval  will  be  given.  If  the 
graduate  program  does  not  appear  to  be  ade¬ 
quate,  the  Board  of  Review  may  extend  the  trial 
period  and  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  the  in¬ 
stitution  near  the  end  of  the  extended  period,  or 
it  may  refuse  to  consider  further  the  matter  of 
approving  an  extension  of  the  institution’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  include  the  offering  of  graduate  work. 

5.  When  approval  of  the  institutional  program 
including  the  offering  of  graduate  work  leading 
to  the  Master’s  degree,  is  given  that  fact  will  be 
indicated  on  the  official  list  of  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  by  the  insertion  of  a  notation  to 
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the  effect  that  the  institution  offers  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree. 

6.  Procedures  similar  to  those  followed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Master’s  programs  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  case  of  an  institution  extending  its 
program  to  include  work  leading  to  the  doctor¬ 
ate. 

This  statement  of  procedure  super¬ 
sedes  the  statement  of  policy  regarding 
graduate  work  adopted  in  1937  ( North 
Central  Association  Quarterly,  July, 

1937,  p.  65)  and  the  criteria  established 
in  1938  regarding  graduate  work  ( North 
Central  Association  Qtiarterly,  July, 

1938,  p.  67). 

Norman  Burns,  Secretary 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities. 

FREE  REPRINTS 

The  following  reprints  are  available, 
free  of  charge,  through  the  office  of 
G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  103  Administration 
Hall,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 
8,  Nebraska: 

1.  Attacking  Reading  Problems  in 
Secondary  Schools. 

2.  A  Second  Attack  on  Reading 
Problems  in  Secondary  Schools. 

3.  Developing  the  Health  Educa¬ 
tion  Program. 

4.  The  Fundamentals  of  Mathe¬ 
matics. 

5.  What  Schools  and  Colleges  Can 
Learn  from  Education  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

MEMBERS  ADDED  TO  CERTAIN  SUB¬ 
COMMITTEES  ON  RESEARCH 
AND  SERVICE 

T.  H.  Broad,  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Research  and  Service,  re¬ 
ports  the  following  additions  to  certain 
subcommittees  of  the  Commission: 

Subcommittee  on  Social  Studies 

Lyman  S.  Fort,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 
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J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Director  of  Senior 
High  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Subcommittee  on  In-Service 
Training  of  Teachers 

R.  S.  Cartwright,  Principal,  Elgin 
High  School,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

N.  B.  Salsbury,  Instructor,  Evans¬ 
ton  Township  High  School,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Minard  Stout,  Principal,  University 
of  Minnesota  High  School,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minnesota. 

The  complete  roster  of  the  Com¬ 


mission  on  Research  and  Service  ap¬ 
pears  on  pages  12-14  of  the  July,  1948, 
issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

HARTWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI, 
DISCONTINUED 

On  June  14,  1948,  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Education  officially  declared 
Hartwell  High  School  closed  and  trans¬ 
ferred  the  students  of  that  institution 
to  Hughes  High  School.  This  informa¬ 
tion  reached  the  Quarterly  over  the 
signature  of  Winton  L.  Moeller,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Hartwell  School. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION1 

George  F.  Zook 
American  Council  on  Education 


To  the  student  of  social  progress,  the 
growth  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  stories  in  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy.  It  begins  with  that 
charming  story  of  John  Harvard,  the 
founder  of  Harvard  College,  who, 
when  questioned  by  the  British  Mon¬ 
arch  as  to  what  he  had  been  doing  in 
the  New  World,  was  reported  to  have 
said,  “I  have  planted  an  acorn,  which 
when  it  grows  into  a  sturdy  oak,  God 
alone  knows  what  the  fruit  thereof  will 
be.”  Similarly,  other  institutions,  Yale, 
William  and  Mary,  King’s  College 
(now  Columbia  University),  Prince¬ 
ton,  Dartmouth,  and  Brown  University 
were  established  largely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preparing  men  for  the  ministry 
but  who  also  supplied  a  large  portion 
of  the  intellectual  leadership  in  those 
early  days. 

Then  came  in  quick  succession,  the 
state  universities,  the  normal  schools, 
the  separate  colleges  for  women,  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  junior  colleges. 
Often  established  separately  were  pro¬ 
fessional  colleges  of  medicine,  dentis¬ 
try,  pharmacy,  law  and  engineering, 
most  of  which  have  now  been  drawn 
into  universities,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate.  Among  the  more  recent  develop¬ 
ments  has  been  the  all  but  universal 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  normal 
schools  to  develop  into  teachers  col¬ 
leges  and  even  into  institutions  for 
general  liberal  education.  In  most  uni¬ 
versities,  both  public  and  private, 

3  Delivered  at  the  centennial  celebration  of 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  and  printed  here 
because  of  the  general  interest  which  an  analysis 
of  higher  education  should  meet  at  the  present 
time.  Dr.  Zook  formerly  was  quite  prominent  in 
North  Central  affairs.  Since  1934  he  has  been 
president  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 


teacher  education  has  become  a  major 
division.  At  the  apex  of  it  all  is  our 
system  of  graduate  education  found, 
for  the  most  part,  in  our  large  uni¬ 
versities. 

Accompanying  and  producing  this 
rapidly  increasing  diversity  of  offer¬ 
ings  in  the  field  of  higher  education  has 
been  the  pressure  of  students  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  tremendous  expan¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  in  all  areas  of  learn¬ 
ing,  the  sciences,  the  social  studies  and 
the  humanities.  Certainly  it  would  be 
true  to  say  that  the  world  never  before 
has  witnessed  such  an  unparalleled  ex¬ 
pansion  of  knowledge,  student  enroll¬ 
ment,  curricula,  and  physical  facilities 
which  has  characterized  the  past  two 
generations.  So  great  and  so  swift  in¬ 
deed  have  been  the  changes  in  higher 
education,  during  these  recent  decades, 
as  to  lead  easily  and  quickly  to  the 
conclusion  that  few  people,  if  any,  have 
possessed  or  do  now  possess  either  the 
time  or  the  competence  to  evaluate 
what  has  happened  on  the  basis  of 
which  to  offer  guidance  for  the  future. 

Yet,  I  presume  that  this  is  exactly 
the  task  which  the  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  undertook  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1946  and  which  it  only  recently 
completed  by  issuing  a  report  in  five 
small  volumes,  any  one  of  which  can 
be  read  in  an  evening.  It  may  be  a  bit 
presumptuous  on  my  part,  since  I  was 
a  member,  and  Chairman,  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  to  suggest  that  the  report  be 
read  not  only  by  the  executives  of  the 
colleges  but  also  by  the  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents  and  even  the  general  public. 
But  certainly,  the  Commission  had  in 
mind  that  it  was  addressing  itself  to 
one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
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present  day  American  social  life  which, 
like  other  such  problems,  cannot  be 
solved  without  widespread  public 
knowledge  and  opinion. 

The  President’s  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  attempted  first  of 
all  to  seek  out  and  to  identify  the 
amount  and  character  of  education 
beyond  high  school  graduation  which 
is  necessary  to  preserve,  strengthen 
and  safeguard  American  democracy, 
both  at  home  and  as  the  leading  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  nations.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  this  was  no  easy  task, 
even  in  specific  areas  of  professional 
demand.  Examples:  Medicine. 

“According  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,”  so  states  the  report,  “merely 
on  the  basis  of  current  demand,  the 
deficit  of  physicians  and  surgeons  will 
be  at  least  26,000  in  i960,  and  if  actual 
and  urgent  need  for  better  services, 
such  as  for  general  practitioners  in 
local  communities,  is  included,  then 
(the)  shortage  is  increased  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  30,000.” 

Dentistry 

“To  meet  the  estimated  need,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  “more  than  48,000  dentists  will 
have  to  be  graduated  between  1950 
and  i960.”  Present  facilities  are  cap¬ 
able  of  preparing  not  more  than  about 
60%  of  the  required  number. 

Nurses 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Women’s 
Bureau,  there  was  “in  spite  of  Federal 
subsidy  for  the  training  of  nurses  dur¬ 
ing  the  war”  a  national  deficit  of 
nurses  in  1947  of  41,700.  “Even  if  the 
number  of  graduates  in  nursing,”  the 
report  goes  on  to  say,  “could  be  held 
to  the  wartime  peak  of  45)000  a  year” 

and  it  is  now  again  far  below  that 
figure — “there  would  still  be  a  serious 
shortage  of  nurses  in  i960.  Active  re¬ 
cruitment  of  students  in  this  field  is 
urgently  necessary.” 


T  eaching 

But  “by  far  the  largest  and  most 
urgent  demand  for  new  personnel  is  in 
elementary  and  high  school  teaching. 
According  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  we  must  recruit  and  train 
nearly  1,000,000  new  teachers  during 
the  ten  years  from  1950  to  i960.  In 
sheer  size  alone,  this  is  a  serious  and 
challenging  responsibility.” 

Only  in  engineering  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  early  likelihood  of  supply 
equalling  demand.  The  enrollment  in 
engineering  colleges  far  exceeds  ex¬ 
pectations  and  “indicates,”  so  the 
Commission  believes,  “that  the  supply 
of  engineering  graduates,  may  exceed 
available  engineering  positions  by  June 
1950  or  perhaps  1949,  and  that  if  en¬ 
rollments  continue  at  their  present 
level,  this  condition  might  continue  in 
later  years.” 

But,  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  that  while 
the  Commission  was  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  shortages  in  trained 
manpower  at  the  higher  levels  in  tech¬ 
nology  and  in  the  professions,  it  had 
faith  that  the  economic  rewards  which 
now  exist  or  must  presently  be  made 
available,  including  the  field  of  teach¬ 
ing,  will  inevitably  attract  the  required 
number  of  students  and  produce  the 
necessary  facilities  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  trained  man  power  to 
meet  the  nation’s  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  needs.  No,  it  was  not  with 
respect  to  these  matters  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  grave  fears. 

Rather  it  was  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  now  possess 
general  education  of  such  a  quality  as 
to  insure  the  preservation  and  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life  to  which  our  nation  is  dedi¬ 
cated.  We  have  been  told  times  with¬ 
out  number,  from  the  founding  fathers 
on  down  to  the  present  hour,  that  there 
can  be  no  democracy  without  wide¬ 
spread  education.  But  the  most  pro- 
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found  truths  have  a  way  of  losing  their 
force  through  popular  neglect  and  by 
reliance  on  purely  mechanical  and 
routine  methods.  Even  in  education 
we  easily  fall  into  the  habit  of  empha¬ 
sizing  facts  without  motivation.  We 
split  up  our  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  ourselves  into  small  segments 
without  any  serious  attempt  to  see  it 
as  a  whole.  We  teach  without  putting 
our  instruction  into  the  setting  of  a 
dominating  philosophy  or  even  of  in¬ 
sisting  that  each  student  develop  and 
follow  a  life  philosophy.  In  other  words, 
if  education  is  to  have  meaning  and 
worth,  it  must  result  in  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  which  is  good 
for  himself  and  for  society  as  a  whole. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  life  has  ever 
seemed  simple  for  the  individual.  Even 
Robinson  Crusoe  didn’t  find  it  so. 
Certainly,  history  teaches  us  that  in 
the  decades  gone  by  in  this  country, 
there  have  been  times  without  number 
that  have  tried  men’s  souls.  To  them, 
their  problems  could  not  have  been 
more  complex.  Yet,  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  our  revered  forefathers,  living 
successfully  in  the  modern  world  de¬ 
mands  far  more  from  the  average  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  than  at  any  time  in  our 
history.  How  to  grasp  and  interpret 
the  significance  of  scientific  discoveries 
which  follow  one  another  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession;  how  to  divide  up  the  income 
from  labor  and  capital  among  our¬ 
selves;  how  to  spend  our  increasing 
surplus  income,  on  ephemeral  pleasures 
or  enduring  satisfactions;  how  to  treat 
others  who  belong  to  different  races  or 
religions;  how  to  run  the  affairs  of  the 
country  and  the  state;  how  to  live 
together  with  other  nations  in  peace 
and  harmony,  are  all  the  common  prob¬ 
lems — not  of  just  a  few  people  in  the 
community — but  of  the  great  bulk  of 
our  adult  population.  Faced  with  these 
responsibilities,  either  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  population  than  at  pres¬ 
ent  will  be  intelligent  about  and  zeal¬ 


ous  for  the  common  good,  and  so 
Democracy  will  succeed,  or  this  nation 
will  fail  to  meet  more  than  a  portion  of 
its  responsibilities,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
government,  or  industrial  direction,  or 
agricultural  leadership,  or  indeed  lead¬ 
ership  in  any  part  of  the  whole  wide 
range  of  social  affairs  can  be  reserved 
for  the  well-born  or  the  well-to-do.  In  a 
democracy,  these  matters  are  the  com¬ 
mon  responsibility  of  all  citizens. 

But  there  has  always  been  an  as¬ 
sumption  which  has,  I  fear,  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  many  educators  as  well  as 
others  that  not  any  large  portion  of  the 
babies  born  into  this  world  are  endowed 
by  a  kindly  Providence  with  the  brains 
to  assume  any  large  portion  of  the 
responsibilities  about  which  I  have 
been  talking.  Is  it  not  futile,  therefore, 
to  hope  for  any  considerable  extension 
of  or  improvement  in  the  further  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  great  mass  of  our  popula¬ 
tion?  Have  we  not  already  done  about 
as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  expected 
and  far  more  than  in  most  countries  of 
the  world? 

It  is  true,  that  some  people  do  have 
greater  ability  and  therefore  greater 
social  responsibility  than  others.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  we  have  not  yet 
availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  educate  more  than  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  brain-power  available 
in  our  population.  In  other  words,  a 
substantial  part  of  it  is  going  to  waste. 

Before  World  War  II,  about  one  out 
of  seven  or  eight  young  people,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
two,  were  enrolled  in  college.  A  recent 
study  in  New  York  State,  so  I  under¬ 
stand,  showed  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  young  people  in  the  highest  one- 
fourth  of  the  high  school  graduating 
classes  did  not  attend  college.  Where 
were  the  others  and  why  wasn’t  the 
state  and  the  nation  getting  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  might  accrue  from  their  con¬ 
tinued  education?  Even  more  impor- 
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tant  were  the  results  of  the  Army  gen¬ 
eral  classification  tests  taken  by  more 
than  ten  million  young  men  and  women 
during  the  recent  war  which  showed 
that  nearly  50  percent  of  our  youth 
population  is  capable  of  profiting  from 
two  years  of  college  education  along 
present  lines  and  thirty-five  percent 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  for  a  bachelor’s  degree. 
Obviously,  the  percentage  would  be 
higher  if  education  beyond  the  high 
school  was  more  diversified  and  better 
adapted  to  social  and  individual  needs. 

We  do  not  need,  therefore,  in  the 
face  of  national  needs  for  better  educa¬ 
tion  for  more  people  beyond  the  high 
school,  to  adopt  a  counsel  of  despair. 
There  is  plenty  undeveloped  talent  in 
our  population  to  improve  our  democ¬ 
racy  and  make  it  more  equal  to  the 
necessities  of  our  time,  if  only  we  have 
the  vision  and  courage  to  plan  for  it,  to 
invest  in  it  and  to  carry  it  through. 

But  to  do  so  will  call  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  program  that  looks  staggering 
in  scope  and  in  size.  Before  World 
War  II,  there  were  about  1,250,000 
young  people  enrolled  in  college.  To¬ 
day,  only  ten  years  later,  largely  due 
to  the  benefits  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights,  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many 
students  crowded  into  the  classrooms 
and  laboratories  of  American  colleges 
and  universities.  In  the  face  of  this 
embarrassing  situation,  the  President’s 
Commission  comes  forth  with  the  bold 
declaration  that  within  the  next  twelve 
years,  that  is  by  i960,  the  present 
huge  enrollment  should  again  be 
nearly  doubled  to  the  total  of  4,600,000. 

What  are  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  to  accomplish  this  tremendous 
expansion  in  the  college  population? 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  Commission 
envisions  a  widespread  system  of  com¬ 
munity  colleges  in  each  state  in  the 
union  offering  two  years  of  work  be¬ 
yond  the  present  high  school  with  free 
tuition. 


Before  one  can  fully  appreciate  the 
feasibility  and  the  necessity  of  this 
recommendation,  it  is  very  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  all  but  universal 
opportunity  which  young  people  now 
have  to  attend  high  school  is  a  very 
recent  development.  The  common 
school,  when  I  was  a  lad,  was  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  Now  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  youngsters  also  attend 
the  secondary  school  in  the  community 
in  which  they  live,  and  so  the  common 
school  has  come  to  include  also  the 
secondary  school. 

Today,  we  are  already  in  the  process 
of  experiencing  the  same  development 
with  the  community  college.  In  such 
states  as  California,  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Texas,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Michigan,  public  junior 
colleges  have  been  established  in  many 
parts  of  the  state.  Two  years  ago,  a 
survey  commission  in  Illinois  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  state¬ 
wide  system  of  junior  colleges.  Ob¬ 
viously,  something  of  this  sort  is 
needed  there  as  well  as  perhaps  in 
Pennsylvania,  because  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  and  also  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  park  large  numbers  of 
freshmen  in  other  colleges  and  in  make¬ 
shift  college  centers.  In  New  York,  a 
State  Commission,  headed  by  Owen 
D.  Young,  after  an  extensive  study  of 
the  situation,  issued  a  report  only 
three  months  ago  recommending  a 
state-wide  system  of  community  col¬ 
leges.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  are 
nearer  to  this  solution  of  our  problem 
than  is  generally  realized. 

Why  now  the  public  community 
college?  Is  it  because  tuition  fees  in 
privately-controlled  colleges,  and  even 
in  our  state  institutions,  have  become 
so  high  as  to  be  an  effective  barrier? 
Well,  no,  I  do  not  think  so  in  most 
cases,  although  it  is  true  that  college 
students  are  now  paying  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  bill  (10  percent)  for  their 
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college  education  than  ever  before. 
Moreover,  we  shall  not  know  the  full 
effect  of  higher  tuition  fees  on  college 
enrollment  until  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  which  is  now  paying  the  fees  and 
other  expenses  of  such  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  students  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights,  withdraws  from  the  scene. 

At  that  time,  unless  measures  are 
taken  to  relieve  the  situation,  we  shall 
witness  a  leveling-off  in  college  enroll¬ 
ments,  and  perhaps  a  temporary  de¬ 
cline  in  numbers,  not  so  much  because 
of  the  item  of  tuition  fees  but  primarily 
because  national  vital  statistics  show 
very  clearly  that  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  young  men  and  women  simply 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  college.  When 
tuition  expenses  are  added  to  trans¬ 
portation  and  living  costs  for  those 
who  must  live  away  from  home  to  go 
to  college,  or  even  when  it  requires  only 
the  sacrifice  of  earning  power  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  who  live  within  commuting 
distance  of  a  college,  it  cannot  be  done, 
and  of  course,  it  isn’t  done,  without 
financial  assistance.  A  study  carried 
on  in  Pennsylvania  some  years  ago 
showed  that  a  bright  boy  from  a  family 
with  high  income  had  a  4  to  1  greater 
probability  of  going  to  college  over  an 
equally  bright  boy  who  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  born  into  a  low-income 
family. 

With  the  general  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  young  people  who  want  and 
ought  to  go  to  college,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  community  colleges  has,  there¬ 
fore,  become  a  natural  and  economical 
evolution  of  our  educational  system. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
expansion  of  higher  education  along 
the  lines  I  have  suggested.  You  will 
recall  that  I  have  used  the  term,  com¬ 
munity  college,  instead  of  junior  col¬ 
lege.  The  President’s  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  had  in  mind  not 
merely  making  at  least  two  more  years 


of  education  easily  available  to  the 
great  mass  of  our  population,  but  also 
of  expanding  and  diversifying  the 
character  of  it.  For  example,  it  is  now 
much  more  clear  than  it  used  to  be  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  young 
people,  while  they  are  in  high  school, 
are  simply  not  old  enough  to  select 
and  prepare  themselves  for  the  various 
vocations  into  which  they  will  ulti¬ 
mately  go.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great 
need  in  addition  to  liberal  arts  curricula 
now  offered  by  junior  colleges  for  two- 
year  courses  of  study  in  industrial  and 
commercial  pursuits,  secretarial  science, 
home  economics,  agriculture,  and  a 
whole  host  of  semi-professional  jobs 
for  young  people  of  seventeen  to  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  when  they  are  mature 
enough  to  be  thinking  seriously  as  to 
what  they  will  do  to  earn  a  living. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that 
these  community  colleges,  as  well  as 
the  four-year  colleges,  both  public  and 
private,  should  become  centers  of  adult 
education  and  culture.  In  this  day  and 
age,  we  can  no  longer  assume  that 
everything  can  be  learned  in  school  or 
even  from  the  newspapers  and  the 
radio.  With  the  increase  of  scientific 
inventions,  the  character  of  jobs  changes 
rapidly  in  the  lifetime  of  any  one  indi¬ 
vidual.  Their  implications  for  our 
social  life  change  rapidly.  Adults,  there¬ 
fore,  need  to  continue  their  education, 
and  occasionally  to  retrain  themselves 
for  new  jobs.  To  see  the  windows  of 
college  buildings  ablaze  at  night  and  to 
see  throngs  of  mature  men  and  women 
passing  from  one  classroom  to  another 
seeking  to  improve  themselves  and 
their  community  is  a  sight  that  always 
gives  me  a  thrill,  and  one  which  I  trust 
through  community  colleges  and  all 
urban  universities  may  become  a  com¬ 
mon  experience  here  in  America. 

Now,  up  to  this  time,  I  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  some  .of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  I  know  must  be  popping 
into  your  minds.  The  chief  one,  doubt- 
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less,  is  how  are  we  going  to  finance  so 
great  an  expansion  of  higher  education, 
especially  when  it  will  require  at  least 
the  doubling  of  present  buildings  and 
equipment,  costing  several  billions  of 
dollars,  and,  if  the  recommendation  of 
the  President’s  Commission  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  elimination  of  all  student 
fees  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  in 
state  institutions  and  public  commu¬ 
nity  colleges,  and  even  the  reduction  of 
fees  in  privately-controlled  colleges  to 
the  pre-war  level? 

Well,  the  answer  of  the  Commission 
is  that  while  the  expenses  of  higher 
education  have  greatly  increased,  they 
have  not  increased  nearly  as  rapidly  as 
the  national  income,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  present  time  we  are  actu¬ 
ally  expending  for  higher  education  in 
all  types  of  institutions  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  national  income  than 
before  the  war;  namely,  a  fraction  of 
one  percent.  In  1932,  .65  of  1  percent 
of  our  national  income  was  spent  for 
higher  education;  in  1942,  .46  of  1  per¬ 
cent.  If  the  recommendations  of  the 
President’s  Commission  are  carried 
out,  1. 19  percent  of  our  national  in¬ 
come  will  be  spent  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Please  do  not  be  too  much  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  expense,  therefore.  We 
can  afford  the  bill  all  right,  provided 
only  that  we  do  not  have  to  expand  all 
of  our  available  resources  on  prepara¬ 
tion  for  another  war. 

But  how,  you  ask,  is  the  money  to 
be  raised?  The  answer,  according  to 
the  Commission,  is  as  it  has  been 
hitherto;  namely,  from  private  gifts 
and  endowments,  from  the  states,  and 
from  the  communities  according  to 
their  ability  to  pay,  and  to  a  larger  ex¬ 
tent,  from  the  Federal  Government. 
At  once  many  of  you  will  be  moved  to 
say,  “Yes,  one  more  instance  of  run¬ 
ning  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
support  functions  which,  under  our 
Constitution,  were  reserved  to  the 
states  and  localities  to  administer,  and 


presumably  to  support.”  One  who 
holds  this  theory  has  much  to  support 
his  conviction,  but  he  forgets  two  im¬ 
portant  facts:  First,  that  all  education, 
including  advanced  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education,  is  as  vital  to  the 
preservation  and  safety  of  our  national 
welfare  as  it  is  to  local  and  state  affairs. 
We  have  just  witnessed,  for  example, 
in  the  recent  war  the  extent  to  which 
our  higher  educational  institutions 
may  be  taken  over  and  administered 
for  our  national  defense. 

Secondly,  he  forgets  that  in  1913,  an 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  implications  of  which  we 
are  only  gradually  coming  to  realize; 
namely,  the  amendment  conferring 
upon  the  Federal  Government  the 
authority  to  levy  and  collect  income 
taxes.  To  be  sure,  that  amendment  did 
not  take  away  the  power  of  the  states 
also  to  levy  income  taxes,  but  the 
practical  results  have  been  much  the 
same.  Only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
states  levy  income  taxes  at  all,  and  in 
the  others  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  is  secured  from  this 
source  as  compared  to  the  amount  that 
pours  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

It  is  no  accident,  therefore,  that 
contemporaneously  with  the  passage 
of  the  16th  Amendment  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  requested — and 
has  acceded  to  demands — to  hand  back 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  Federal 
revenues  to  support  functions  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  state  and  local  nature; 
namely,  roads,  health,  social  security, 
and  education.  Far  from  decrying  this 
tendency,  therefore,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  provided  in  education  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  Federal  control,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  certain  that  the  Federal  in¬ 
come  tax  amendment  is  not  going  to 
be  repealed  and  because  the  process 
of  handing  back  a  portion  of  Federal 
revenues  to  the  states  according  to 
their  needs  rather  than  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  that  they  are  able  to  pay,  presents 
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the  one  and  only  means  we  have  to 
equalize  educational  opportunities 
among  the  states  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  vary  so  greatly  in  per  capita 
wealth  and  income  and,  therefore,  in 
their  ability  to  support  education  and 
other  public  welfare  programs.  Federal 
aid  to  education,  including  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  is  therefore  both  right  and  in¬ 
evitable,  and  the  sooner  we  can  con¬ 
vince  a  stubborn  Congress  of  the 
righteousness  of  this  cause,  the  sooner 
we  can  plan  for  that  expansion  and 
improvement  of  all  levels  of  education 
to  which  this  country  is  entitled. 

There  is  yet  another  question  which 
must  be  bothering  many  of  you  in  this 
audience.  That  is,  what  about  the 
future  of  the  privately-controlled  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  if  the  Federal 
Government  makes  its  funds  available 
only  for  the  support  of  publicly-con¬ 
trolled  institutions,  including  a  host  of 
community  colleges?  Did  the  pri¬ 
vately-controlled  colleges  not  pioneer 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union?  Do 
they  not  continue  to  serve  equally  the 
public  interest  without  expense  to  the 
taxpayers?  Is  their  plight  not  bad 
enough  because  of  reduced  income  on 
endowments  ancf  reduced  purchasing 
power  of  the  fewer  dollars  they  receive 
from  this  source  without  subjecting 
them  to  increased  competition  from 
those  which  are  supported  from  public 
funds?  Students  pay  io  percent  more 
than  ever  before. 

Objections  along  these  lines  are  in¬ 
deed  cropping  up  in  many  places  from 
those  who  are  properly  concerned 
about  the  future  of  privately-controlled 
colleges  would  retain  the  present  huge 
enrollment  which  far  exceeds  the  pre¬ 
war  figure  and  far  outstrips  generally 
their  facilities.  Moreover,  the  Com¬ 
mission  recommended  a  national  sys¬ 
tem  of  scholarships  and  fellowships 
available  to  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  student  population  varying  in 
amount  from  a  maximum  of  $800  per 
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year  for  undergraduates  to  $1,500  per 
year  for  graduate  students  which  are 
to  be  available  for  use  in  privately- 
controlled  colleges  and  universities  as 
well  as  in  publicly-controlled  institu¬ 
tions.  If  such  a  system  is  adopted,  it 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  it 
possible  for  young  people  from  families 
with  low  income  to  go  to  college. 
Equally  important,  it  will  insure  en¬ 
rollments  up  to  their  capacity  in  all  of 
the  privately-controlled  colleges. 

But  I  would  not  have  you  assume 
that  I  believe  the  privately-controlled 
colleges  have  no  problems  of  financial 
support.  They  do.  But  the  solution  lies 
in  their  constituencies,  particularly 
their  alumni.  Many  a  distracted  col¬ 
lege  president  spends  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  chasing  down  dollars,  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  suspected  of  being  in 
hiding.  But  the  matter  of  private  sup¬ 
port  for  colleges  has  now  become  a 
business  just  as  community  chests  are  a 
business,  demanding  planning,  organ¬ 
ization,  and  cooperation.  In  this  respect, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund  for  the  support  of  Ne¬ 
groes  has  set  an  example  which  may 
very  well  be  emulated  by  older  and 
better  established  institutions  for  the 
white  race. 

In  this  address,  I  have  been  able  to 
speak  briefly  about  only  a  few  of  the 
factors  and  implications  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  higher  education  to  meet  na¬ 
tional  needs  in  the  professions  and  in 
the  general  education  of  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  American  citizens.  It  is  a 
bold  program,  challenging  judgment 
and  courage.  I  trust,  however,  that 
those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  older 
generation  may  not  be  lacking  in  either 
vision  or  courage,  and  that  we  may  be 
able  to  disprove  that  ancient  pro¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Bible  made  by  one 
of  Job’s  bearded  friends  when  he  as¬ 
serted  that  “only  to  young  men  is  it 
given  to  see  the  light  which  is  in  the 
clouds.” 


THE  EXPANDING  ROLE  OF  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION, 
FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENT* 

David  D.  Henry 
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Everyone  in  America  today  has  a 
stake  in  the  progress  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  research  worker  has 
a  direct  concern,  but  the  consumer  of 
the  end-product  is  also  a  shareholder. 
The  American  people  in  general  accept 
this  premise,  I  believe.  The  advertiser 
believes  it,  too,  for  by  radio  or  printed 
“ad,”  he  is  quick  to  claim  the  evidence 
of  research  as  a  clinching  argument  for 
the  acceptance  of  his  product. 

The  source  of  the  present  popular 
acceptance  of  the  importance  of  re¬ 
search  is  not  hard  to  trace.  Americans 
generally  are  convinced  that  the  recent 
war  was  won,  first,  because  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  fighting  qualities  of  the  allied 
soldier;  second,  because  of  our  superior 
resources  of  oil  and  other  raw  mate¬ 
rials;  third,  because  of  our  superiority 
in  industrial  production;  and  fourth, 
because  of  our  superiority  in  directing 
our  research  agencies  toward  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  war. 

Before  the  war,  the  phrase  “age  of 
technology”  had  come  into  common 
usage.  The  technical  developments 
made  during  and  after  World  War  I, 
the  startling  results  of  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  and  invention  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties,  and  the  miraculous  results 
of  new  industrial  processes  combined 
to  create  a  popular  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  science  and  technology 
in  modern  society. 

Now,  World  War  II  dramatically 
has  given  new  emphasis  to  the  place 

*  One  of  three  papers  read  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Research  and  Service  which  dealt  with 
the  theme,  “The  Expanding  Role  of  Research  in 
Education.”  The  others  will  appear  in  subse¬ 
quent  issues  of  the  Quarterly. 


of  science  in  human  affairs.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  revelation  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
speak  judged  that  we  had  made,  in  the 
period  of  the  war,  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  progress  that  would  not  have 
been  achieved  in  a  fifty-year  span  of 
normal  activity.  Such  compression  of 
scientific  achievement  in  all  fields, 
from  engineering  to  medicine,  both 
amazed  and  startled  us.  Radar,  plas¬ 
tics,  synthetics,  streamlined  engineer¬ 
ing,  robots,  penicillin,  and  a  host  of 
other  technical  achievements  came 
with  such  rapidity  that  we  no  longer 
felt  surprised  when  a  new  “secret 
weapon”  or  process  was  announced. 
The  revelation  of  the  atomic  bomb 
climaxed  all  the  other  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  war  and  suddenly  gave 
definitive  meaning  to  our  former, 
rather  unanalyzed  premise  that  the 
modern  world  is  the  world  of  science 
and  technology. 

One  encounters  ready  familiarity 
with  many  of  the  most  striking  scien¬ 
tific  developments  of  wartime  research. 
To  list  only  a  few  of  them: 

Radar,  which  gave  us  eyes  to  see  through  fog, 
smoke,  or  night. 

The  miracle  drug,  penicillin,  which  was  so 
powerful  and  specific  against  infection  that  it 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands. 

The  increased  knowledge  of  how  and  when  to 
use  whole  blood  and  blood  plasma,  which  dra¬ 
matically  lowered  the  death  rate  due  to  war 
wounds. 

The  rapid  advance  in  airplane  design,  in  the 
development  of  new  and  more  powerful  propul¬ 
sion  machinery,  like  the  jet  engine. 

The  radical  change  in  armament  of  airplanes 
and  naval  vessels,  bringing  rockets  and  remote 
control  systems  of  fire  control. 

The  perfection  of  the  proximity  fuse,  which  so 
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increased  the  effectiveness  of  anti-aircraft  fire. 

The  development  of  synthetic  fibers  like  nylon, 
and  of  synthetic  rubber,  providing  substitutes  for 
natural  products  whose  sources  were  lost  to  us  by 
enemy  action. 

The  production  of  many  new  plastics,  with  so 
many  desirable  qualities,  ease  of  moulding,  low 
coefficient  of  expansion,  improved  insulation,  and 
resistance  to  corrosion. 

The  development  of  the  atomic  bomb,  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  whose  terrible  destructiveness  is 
widely  credited  with  ending  the  war. 

This  list  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  products  of  wartime  research 
which  might  be  included  in  such  enu¬ 
meration. 

Appreciation  of  the  narrow  margin 
by  which  the  scales  of  war  were  tipped 
in  our  favor  and  knowledge  of  the  role 
of  research  in  providing  this  margin 
have  disposed  the  American  public  to 
look  hopefully  to  the  research  labo¬ 
ratory  for  further  advance. 

This  popular  faith  in  the  future  of 
science  is  an  important  premise  in  a 
consideration  of  the  expanding  role  of 
research  in  education,  for  it  creates 
the  climate  favorable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  resources  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  in  large  part  determine  the 
time  table  of  progress.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  of  public  funds,  the  use  of  private 
funds,  the  motivation  of  personnel,  as 
related  to  recruitment  and  dedication, 
the  direction  of  institutional  activity — 
all  essential  parts  of  research  progress 
— are  elements  in  that  climate. 

Further,  our  sense  of  urgency  as  we 
prepare  for  future  research  progress 
is  sharpened  by  our  knowledge  of  the 
terrific  cost  of  the  war  in  ways  beyond 
human  count.  In  many  ways,  we  are 
expected  to  make  up  for  the  losses  in¬ 
flicted  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant,  the  scientist-presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  University,  said 
recently,  “The  great  flame  of  war  which 
has  seared  all  of  Europe  places  heavy 
responsibilities  in  our  hands.  A  large 
share  of  the  future  of  the  scholarly 
activities  of  the  world  must  be  carried 


on  in  the  next  decade  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.”1 

Dr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  President 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  de¬ 
scribes  feelingly  the  “isolation  of 
silence”  which  descended  upon  Europe. 
In  his  Review  of  the  Foundation’s 
activities  for  1946,  he  says: 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  what  has  been  lost  in 
these  years  of  silence  and  intellectual  darkness. 
The  humanists  of  France,  whose  leadership  gave 
Western  Europe  its  cultural  prestige,  were  driven 
underground,  cut  off  from  each  other  and  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  great  Swiss  groups  in 
organic  chemistry  carried  on  their  activities  be¬ 
hind  impenetrable  walls.  We  cannot  know  what 
was  in  the  tortured  minds  of  the  Polish  mathe¬ 
maticians.  Still  less  do  we  know  the  thoughts  of 
the  great  topologists  and  analysts  of  the  Russian 
mathematical  school.  Of  the  Hungarian  biologists 
we  have  little  information — either  as  to  what 
they  did  or  are  now  doing.  Biochemistry  and 
physiology  were  able  to  maintain  some  degree  of 
momentum  here  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
lacked  the  stimulation  which  previously  had  come 
from  the  brilliant  group  of  biochemists  and  phys¬ 
iologists  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Mathematics 
and  geophysics  are  well  developed  in  Finland, 
but  the  voices  of  their  scientists  were  not  audible 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Equally  silent  were  the 
laboratories  in  Paris  and  Oslo  and  Utrecht  and 
Prague.  From  Germany,  where,  as  we  are  just 
now  learning,  a  few  scientists  were  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  work  in  pure  research,  little  has  been 
heard. 

I  have  developed  this  general  setting 
for  research  in  America  today,  because 
the  expanding  role  of  research  in  edu¬ 
cation  can  be  appraised  accurately 
only  when  it  is  related  to  the  larger 
pattern  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  Place  of  the  University 
in  Research 

The  research  agencies  in  America  to 
whom  “the  expanding  role”  is  en¬ 
trusted  fall  roughly  into  three  groups. 

There  are  the  research  organizations 
which  are  associated  with  industry. 

1  James  B.  Conant,  “The  Advancement  of 
Learning  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  Post-War  World,” 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  Vol.  87,  No.  4,  (January  29,1944),  p.  297. 
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These  vary  in  complexity  from  small 
groups  of  consulting  scientists  to  the 
great  laboratories  of  large  corporations. 
Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
conducted  in  the  industrial  laboratory 
is,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be, 
concerned  chiefly  with  practical  appli¬ 
cations  of  research.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  this,  it  is  true.  Dr.  Irving 
Langmuir’s  investigations  into  the 
characteristics  of  oil  films  were  carried 
out  in  the  General  Electric  Research 
Laboratories  in  Schenectady.  And  in¬ 
dustry’s  concern  with  fundamental  re¬ 
search  is  growing.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  broad  view  of  industrial  research, 
the  emphasis  for  some  time  to  come 
will  be  upon  “development”  and  ap¬ 
plication. 

A  second  classification  of  research 
agencies  includes  those  which  are 
operated  within  government  agencies. 
We  may  include  here  organizations  of 
long  standing,  such  as  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  the  Naval  Observa¬ 
tory,  The  Geological  Survey,  and  the 
regional  laboratories  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  By  1939  more 
than  forty  scientific  agencies  had  been 
established  under  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development,  says,  “Almost  all  Gov¬ 
ernment  scientific  work  has  ultimate 
practical  objectives  but,  in  many  fields 
of  broad  national  concern,  it  commonly 
involves  long-term  investigation  of  a 
fundamental  nature.”2  But  he  also 
points  out,  “Government  scientific 
agencies  have  splendid  records  of 
achievement,  but  they  are  limited  in 
function.”3 

By  far  the  largest  group  of  organiza¬ 
tions  in  which  scientific  investigation 
is  carried  on  in  America,  in  numbers, 

2  Vannevar  Bush,  Science— The  Endless  Fron¬ 
tier,  A  Report  to  the  President,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1945,  p,  6. 

3  Loc.  cit. 


if  not  in  financial  support,  are  the  uni¬ 
versities.  Here  are  research  facilities — 
the  laboratories,  the  scientific  libraries. 
Here  also  are  men  and  women  who  are 
capable  of  doing  research — the  faculty 
members  and  graduate  students.  Of 
equal  importance  with  the  presence  of 
physical  equipment  and  of  trained 
scientists  is  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
for  the  research  worker.  Without  this 
last  condition,  intangible  though  it  is, 
the  search  for  new  knowledge  holds 
limited  promise,  for  fundamental  re¬ 
search  requires  a  freedom  of  inquiry 
that  recognizes  no  limitation  or  bound¬ 
ary.  Truth  must  be  sought  wherever 
it  may  be  found. 

The  achievements  of  American  uni¬ 
versities  in  research,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  have  been  very  uneven.  Some 
institutions  have  achieved  striking 
success,  and  their  fame  has  gone  to  all 
corners  of  the  earth.  To  avoid  invidi¬ 
ous  comparisons,  I  shall  mention  only 
a  few  examples  without  attempting  to 
set  one  university’s  work  above  that  of 
another.  Princeton’s  School  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Study  is  known  for  its  work  in 
mathematics;  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  is  famous  for  research 
in  the  field  of  electronics;  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  Columbia  University  to  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry  are  widely  recognized; 
Johns  Hopkins  University  is  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  medical  research. 

But  the  amount  and  the  quality  of 
research  done  in  collegiate  institutions 
has  not  all  been  up  to  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards.  For  every  piece  of  top  grade 
scientific  investigation  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  “busy”  work,  of  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  meaningless  minutiae,  of  the 
calculation  of  results  to  the  third 
decimal  place  from  data  that  were  not 
accurate  to  one  decimal  point.  This 
knowledge  of  our  shortcomings,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  lessen  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  role  which  the  university 
can  and  must  assume. 
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The  University  as  a  Training 
Center 

Keystone  of  the  research  program  of 
the  future,  of  course,  is  the  supply  of 
trained,  competent  research  workers. 
Here  the  university  has  a  function  as 
important  as  the  conduct  of  the  re¬ 
search  itself  which  is  undertaken.  The 
demand  is  great,  equally  in  universi¬ 
ties,  government,  and  industry  and 
business;  and  the  training  burden  falls 
upon  the  universities.  Technicians  and 
assistants  can  be  trained  “on-the-job” 
in  large  numbers,  but  the  competent 
worker  in  basic  research  usually  must 
come  from  the  university. 

Industry  has  recognized  this  point, 
and  there  are  increasing  examples  of 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  increase  of  the 
supply  of  research  personnel. 

As  long  ago  as  1922,  the  E.  I.  Du¬ 
Pont  de  Nemours  Company  offered  to 
establish  in  the  departments  of  chem¬ 
istry  of  selected  universities  fellow¬ 
ships  in  chemistry.  These  were  open 
to  graduate  students,  and  no  restric¬ 
tions  were  set  up  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  research  work  to  be  done  or  how 
the  fellows  were  to  be  selected.  Neither 
was  the  student’s  future  choice  of  a 
position  made  a  condition.  The  one 
purpose  of  the  fellowships  was  to  help 
in  increasing  the  number  and  quality 
of  graduate  students  in  chemistry.  The 
company  felt  and  frankly  stated  that 
the  ultimate  increase  in  well-trained 
chemical  workers  would  be  ample  re¬ 
turn  on  its  investment.4 

Many  other  examples  of  the  same 
approach  to  the  problem  could  be 
given. 

Confidence  in  the  universities  as  the 
principal  source  of  research  personnel 

4  See  Hugh  S.  Taylor,  “The  Organization,  Di¬ 
rection,  and  Support  of  Research  in  the  Physical 
Sciences,”  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  Vol.  87,  No.  4  (January  29,  1944), 
p.  300. 


is  dramatically  illustrated  by  the  sup¬ 
port  accorded  tlie  bills  introduced  in 
Congress  to  establish  a  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation.  Although  the  par¬ 
ticular  bill  which  was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  sent  to  the  President  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1947,  was  vetoed  by  him,  his 
opposition  was  directed  toward  the 
form  of  administrative  organization 
which  it  proposed  to  establish.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  joined  majorities  in  both 
houses  and  among  the  American  people 
in  expressing  approval  of  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

In  November,  1944,  President 
Roosevelt  asked  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re¬ 
search  and  Development,  to  prepare  a 
report  on  a  recommended  research  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  nation.  Dr.  Bush’s  re¬ 
port,  1 Science,  the  Endless  Frontier ,6 
took  seven  months  to  prepare  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  best  thought  of  fifty  of  the 
nation’s  most  outstanding  men  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  education.  It 
provided  the  basis  for  the  bills  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Foundation. 

The  report  stated  and  the  bill  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Foundation  “should  de¬ 
velop  and  promote  a  national  policy 
for  scientific  research  and  scientific 
education,  should  support  basic  re¬ 
search  in  non-profit  organizations, 
should  develop  scientific  talent  in 
American  youth  by  means  of  scholar¬ 
ships  and  fellowships,  and  should  by 
contract  and  otherwise  support  long- 
range  research  on  military  matters.” 

In  hearings  conducted  before  sub¬ 
committees  of  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  opinion  was  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  universities  were 
looked  to  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
desired  program  of  research  and  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  supply  of  competent  re¬ 
search  workers. 

‘  Vannevar  Bush,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 
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Organization  and  Administration 
of  University  Research 

For  the  university  to  be  a  training 
center  for  research  personnel,  its  train¬ 
ing  laboratory  must  be  its  own  research 
work.  The  two  are  inter-related.  Thus, 
the  university  has  the  obligation  to 
take  a  “new  look’*  at  the  organization 
of  its  research,  as  well  as  its  compre¬ 
hensiveness  and  vitality. 

The  research  activities  of  American 
universities  may  be  classified  in  several 
categories. 

The  simplest  form  of  these  is,  of 
course,  the  research  work  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  professor  as  it  relates  to  his 
own  instruction  or  to  his  own  field  of 
specialization.  The  professor  who  is  a 
good  teacher  is  concerned  with  passing 
on  to  his  students  the  best  learning  of 
the  past,  and  with  the  development  of 
new  ideas,  the  discovery  of  truth  and 
the  growth  of  attitudes  which  encour¬ 
age  the  extension  of  knowledge. 

Out  of  the  laboratory  of  the  teacher 
researcher  have  come  so  many  results 
of  fundamental  research  in  this  and 
other  countries  that  I  need  not  labor 
the  point.  Banting’s  discovery  of  in¬ 
sulin,  Faraday’s  work  on  electro¬ 
magnetism,  Fleming’s  discovery  of 
penicillin’s  destructive  action  on  bac¬ 
teria — the  list  could  be  extended  to 
great  lengths.  Behind  many  of  the 
great  scientific  achievements  of  our 
own  time  lies  a  long  history  of  devotion 
to  research  on  the  part  of  university- 
connected  men  and  women. 

Many  programs  of  research  in  col¬ 
legiate  institutions  involve  several 
members  of  a  department,  and  some  of 
the  more  elaborate  undertakings  cut 
across  departmental  lines.  At  Wayne 
University  a  study  of  The  Air  Cargo 
Potential  in  Fresh  Produce  was  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Spencer 
A.  Larsen  in  the  Department  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.6  His  associates 

6  For  detailed  accounts  of  the  studies  carried  on 
at  Wayne  University  on  Air  Cargo  Research,  see: 


in  this  study  were  staff  members  from 
the  Departments  of  Economics,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Home  Economics,  the  College 
of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Studies. 

Some  universities  are  developing 
separate  institutes  for  research,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  their  mul¬ 
tiple  resources.  An  outstanding  exam¬ 
ple  of  an  organization  of  this  kind  is 
the  Armour  Research  Foundation  of 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 

A  natural  extension  of  the  “team¬ 
work”  approach  to  research  is  inter- 
institutional  cooperation,  a  develop¬ 
ment  given  great  impetus  by  the  war. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy,  for  example,  became  a  center  for 
research  in  radar.  A  great  deal  of  the 
rapid  advance  in  the  use  of  high  and 
ultra-high  frequencies  was  done  in  the 
laboratories  of  MIT.  Research  men 
were  drawn  from  many  American  and 
British  universities.  The  superiority  of 
our  radar  equipment  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  our  counter-measures  against 
enemy  radar  came  as  a  result  of  coop¬ 
erative  effort  that  cut  across  institu¬ 
tional  lines. 

The  most  recent  example  of  inter- 
institutional  cooperation  in  research 
on  a  large  scale  is  the  Brookhaven  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory  being  established  on 
the  site  once  occupied  by  Camp  Upton 
on  Long  Island,  New  York.  Research 
here  is  concerned  with  the  discovery 
and  development  of  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  financed  by  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
But  Brookhaven  will  be  operated  by  a 
separate  organization  called  Associated 
Universities,  Incorporated,  with  a 


a.  Spencer  A.  Larsen,  Air  Cargo  Potential  in 
FreshFruits  and  Vegetables  (Detroit:  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1944). 

b.  N.  Stanley  Oates,  ed.,  Outlook  for  Air 
Cargo  in  Fresh  Produce  (Detroit:  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1944). 

c.  Spencer  A.  Larsen  and  William  Reitz,  Air 
Cargo  Potential  in  Drugs  and  Pharmaceuticals 
(Detroit:  Wayne  University  Press,  1946). 
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membership  of  nine  eastern  univer¬ 
sities. 

The  director  is  Dr.  Philip  Morse  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  The  laboratory  will  eventually 
employ  a  permanent  staff  of  two 
hundred.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a 
visiting  staff  of  at  least  as  many.  The 
members  of  the  laboratory’s  staff  will 
come  from  the  member  universities 
and  from  other  scientific  institutions  of 
the  area.  There  will  be  specialists  in 
physics,  plant  and  animal  biology, 
medical  research,  genetics,  geology, 
meteorology,  and  biochemistry.  The 
budget  for  the  first  year  is  twenty-five 
million  dollars.7 

An  illustrative  development  of  inter¬ 
university  cooperation  in  a  social 
science  field  has  occurred  recently  in 
the  area  of  industrial  relations.  Insti¬ 
tutes  for  industrial  relations  research 
and  instruction  have  sprung  up  in 
recent  years  in  a  number  of  public  and 
private  universities.  The  aims  of  these 
programs  have  been  diverse,  but  the 
continguous  areas  of  research  have 
been  recognized.  By  means  of  meetings, 
interchange  of  materials,  common  plan¬ 
ning  of  projects,  and  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  the  research  programs  of  the 
various  institutions  have  developed  a 
considerable  degree  of  integration.  A 
new  learned  society  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  this  year  to  assist  in  this  coordi¬ 
nation:  the  Industrial  Relations  Re¬ 
search  Association. 

The  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
various  institutes  is  active  and  ener¬ 
getic.  As  an  example,  when  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  acting  under  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
undertook  the  development  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  effective  training  of 
leadership  in  trade  unions,  it  arranged 
for  the  testing  of  these  materials  in 

1  This  account  is  based  on  an  article  by  Daniel 
Lang,  “A  Reporter  at  Large,  The  Long  Island 
Atoms,”  The  New  Yorker  (December  20,  1947)1 
PP-  33-43- 


Detroit’s  labor-management  arena 
through  Wayne  University’s  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  examples  of 
cooperative  effort  in  research  involving 
a  number  of  different  colleges,  but  it  is 
largely  true  that  we  are  as  yet  only 
beginning  to  feel  our  way  in  such  inter- 
institutional  programs.  Many  of  us 
over  a  long  period  of  time  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  research  is  one  area  where 
institutional  cooperation  is  feasible  and 
of  great  potential;  but,  in  all  honesty, 
we  must  admit  that  we  have  had  too 
little  of  it.  Collegiate  institutions,  with 
their  natural  habit  of  behaving  like  in¬ 
dividuals,  don’t  do  this  kind  of  thing 
readily.  A  good  deal  of  intelligent  lead¬ 
ership  and  patient  analysis  as  to  how 
to  pool  resources  will  be  required  to 
make  this  approach  a  widespread 
practice. 

Then,  the  expanding  role  of  the 
university  in  research  should  reach  into 
the  community  and  into  non-educa- 
tional  organizations  and  enterprises. 
Industries,  businesses,  and  community 
agencies  have  long  come  separately 
and  individually  to  universities  for 
cooperative  effort  in  research.  The  next 
step,  I  think  is  group  cooperation  on  a 
much  more  broadly  defined  organiza¬ 
tional  base. 

Before  the  war  competitive  enter¬ 
prises  had  not  learned  or  found  the  de¬ 
sire  to  work  together  on  common 
problems.  Then,  under  the  pressure  of 
annihilation,  we  learned  that  pooling  of 
resources  of  knowledge  meant  victory. 
You  know  the  story  of  that  pooling  of 
resources;  how  airplane  manufacturers, 
around  the  conference  table,  shared 
their  ideas  to  build  a  kind  of  plane  that 
never  before  had  been  built;  how  the 
automobile  manufacturers  exchanged 
ideas  and  information  to  speed  produc¬ 
tion  of  tanks,  cars,  motors,  and  planes; 
how  many  industries  learned  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  the  exchange  of  information. 

Completely  unlimited  exchange  of 
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ideas  cannot  prevail,  of  course,  in  a 
peacetime  competitive  system.  There 
is  always  the  incentive  for  one  com¬ 
petitor  to  get  a  new  idea  first  and  put 
it  on  the  market.  This  kind  of  incentive 
is  a  primary  requisite  for  the  competi¬ 
tive  system,  and  it  must  always  be  so. 
However,  I  believe  there  is  an  area 
behind  the  competitive  front  where,  by 
sharing  knowledge  on  common  prob¬ 
lems,  an  industry  as  a  whole  can  be 
moved  forward  in  a  way  and  with  a 
speed  that  would  not  result  from  iso¬ 
lated  developments.  I  think  there  can 
be  achieved  a  balance  between  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  competitive  ideas  and  the 
sharing  of  those  ideas  about  common 
problems  which  will  help  an  entire  in¬ 
dustry  to  progress  with  resultant  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  entire  consumer  public. 

The  university  can  and  should  be 
the  inspiration  for  such  team-work 
organization  and  program  in  whatever 
community  it  may  be  located.  Thus 
will  be  built  into  the  research  structure 
a  sharing  of  facilities,  equipment,  and 
manpower  that  will  enrich  the  results 
far  beyond  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  achieved.  Universities  must,  I 
think,  in  the  nature  of  things,  take  the 
initiative  in  making  the  exploration 
into  this  field  of  cooperation. 

For  the  university  successfully  to 
meet  the  expanding  role  that  I  have 
tried  to  define,  it  must,  as  I  said  ear¬ 
lier,  take  a  “new  look”  at  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  leadership  in  the  research 
function.  We  have  new  obligations, 
as  well  as  new  opportunities. 

Opportunities  must  be  sought  to  aid 
the  individual  “researcher.”  Provision 
of  research  equipment,  release  of  time 
from  teaching  obligations  while  he  is 
engaged  in  research,  the  establishment 
of  fellowships  and  scholarships  by 
which  the  services  of  graduate  assist¬ 
ants  can  be  obtained — these  are  well- 
known  forms  by  which  research  can  be 
advanced.  Some  universities  have  es¬ 


tablished  research  professorships — a 
special  status  in  which  the  incumbent 
does  little  or  no  teaching. 

University  administrators  must  con¬ 
stantly  be  aware  of  the  research  going 
on  in  their  laboratories,  so  that  they 
can  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover 
promising  young  research  men  and 
women.  In  this  connection,  it  has  been 
suggested,  I  think,  unwisely,  that  the 
most  promising  young  scientists  should 
be  discovered  as  early  as  possible  and 
assisted  throughout  their  careers  until 
they  become  highly  trained  specialists. 
Practical  experience  in  the  research 
laboratory  has  shown  that  no  one  can 
peer  into  a  crystal  ball  and  form  any 
dependable  estimate  of  the  quality  or 
the  extent  of  the  research  that  a  young 
scientist  will  achieve  in  the  future.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  help  a  size¬ 
able  group  through  the  first  stages,  then 
select  the  “cream  of  the  crop”  and 
push  them  along.  Successive  selections, 
it  is  hoped,  will  help  to  direct  the  aid 
to  those  whose  originality,  imagina¬ 
tiveness,  and  industry  give  the  greatest 
promise  of  results.  Nor  is  there  need 
to  feel  that  the  investment  in  those 
who  did  not  survive  the  earlier  tests 
is  wasted.  There  are  opportunities 
and  possibilities  which  will  make  use 
of  students  at  every  level  of  scientific 
attainment. 

The  university,  by  maintaining  a 
continuing  inventory  of  its  own  re¬ 
search  projects,  can  integrate  them, 
and  then,  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
the  university  to  push  them  forward 
without  duplication  of  effort.  Adminis¬ 
trators  must  constantly  seek  for  new 
sources  of  aid  for  the  research  that  is 
being  done  or  may  be  undertaken.  To 
do  this,  there  must  be  a  constant  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  scope  of  the  institution’s 
work. 

The  university  must  keep  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  outside  sources  of  assistance, 
either  in  the  form  of  financial  aid  or  the 
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provision  of  facilities  for  research 
Funds  for  specific  projects  may  be 
sought  from  the  Federal  Government, 
from  foundations  set  up  to  aid  research, 
from  industries,  industrial  and  trade 
associations,  and  from  private  indi¬ 
vidual  donors. 

The  university  administration  must 
constantly  fulfill  its  duty  of  leadership 
in  seeking  opportunities  for  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  agencies  in  research. 
Resources  in  other  colleges,  in  indus¬ 
tries,  must  be  sought  and  brought  to 
bear  on  research  problems. 

The  role  of  the  university  in  research 
must  be  interpreted  so  that  it  is  pub¬ 
licly  understood.  Scholars  and  research 
workers  very  often  feel  that  their  work 
does  not  need  wide  recognition  by  the 
public.  They  are  apt  to  be  grouchy 
when  their  laboratories  are  invaded  by 
people  more  concerned  with  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  understanding  of  what  is  being 
done  than  with  the  pursuit  of  truth 
pure  and  undefiled.  But  the  adminis¬ 
trator  must  recognize  the  public’s  right 
to  knowledge  of  activity  in  the  research 
laboratory  and  must  seek  tactfully 
to  encourage  the  scientist  to  present 
his  work  clearly  and  expressively  to  the 
layman.  Upon  the  layman’s  under¬ 
standing  rests  our  hope  of  more  wide 
spread  support. 

In  short,  the  best  technical  skill  in  a 
university  must  be  seconded  by  the 
best  in  administrative  capacity. 

Problems 

I 

We  must  recognize,  of  course,  that 
the  expansion  of  research  activities  in 
our  colleges  brings  in  its  train  new 
problems  or  old  problems  with  new 
importance. 

Research  workers  do  not  just  appear 
full-grown— they  must  have  careful 
preparation  over  long  periods  of  time. 
They  must  have  close  association  with 


the  best  science  and  the  best  scientists 
that  can  be  found.  Without  this 
training,  particularly  at  the  graduate 
level,  they  become  technicians  rather 
than  real  research  workers. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
advancement  of  research,  afford  to 
neglect  the  teaching  function  of  our 
institutions.  Some  professors  develop 
the  attitude  that  the  sole  end  of  the 
institution  is  research  and  that  any¬ 
thing  else  is  unimportant;  there  are 
those  who  take  that  position  so  strongly 
that  in  their  minds  the  student  be¬ 
comes  a  kind  of  necessary  evil  in  the 
institution. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  that  the 
institution  determine  its  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  balance  between  its  teaching 
function  and  its  research  program.  The 
institution  should  define  its  purposes 
as  between  research  and  instruction; 
decide  how  they  inter-act,  and  always 
relate  planning  to  stated  purposes. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  every  insti¬ 
tution  give  equal  emphasis  to  research 
and  teaching.  The  point  I  make  is  that 
having  announced  a  total  program,  no 
part  of  that  program  should  be  ne¬ 
glected.  An  institution  might  establish 
a  research  program  in  which  the  in¬ 
struction  would  be  relatively  minor. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  institutions 
will  stress  teaching.  We  should  not 
allow  the  expanding  role  of  research 
unconsciously  or  without  intention  to 
upset  institutional  purpose.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  I  believe,  so  to  organize  and 
operate  institutions  that  engage  in 
research  that  they  achieve  multiple 
purposes. 

II 

Another  problem  that  has  come 
with  the  expansion  of  research  activity 
in  general  is  the  drafting  of  research 
workers  from  universities.  With  the 
growth  of  industrial  laboratories  and 
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governmental  activities,  good  men  are 
being  attracted  by  industry’s  and  gov¬ 
ernment’s  ability  to  outbid  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  often  to  out-equip  the 
campus  in  certain  fields. 

The  development  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  research  program  in  atomic 
energy  is  a  source  of  great  concern  to 
all  colleges.  Some  of  the  best  men  are 
going  to  the  laboratories  operated  by 
governmental  agencies.  Certain  well- 
established  institutions,  with  govern¬ 
ment  help,  are  becoming  the  centers  of 
research  and  taking  researchers  away 
from  others.  This  applies  to  all  phases 
of  research,  including  research  in  the 
social  sciences.  There  is  the  tendency 
for  the  disbursing  agencies  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  few  institutions  and  to  as¬ 
sign  to  them  more  projects  than  their 
present  staffs  can  handle,  while  failing 
to  make  adfequate  use  of  the  capacities 
of  other  institutions.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a 
relatively  small  number  of  institutions 
are  receiving  over  90  percent  of  all 
research  financing  from  industry  and 
from  the  Army  and  Navy.  A  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  disproportionate  award 
of  grants  to  a  limited  number  of  insti¬ 
tutions  not  only  will  “widen  the  gap 
between  the  large  and  the  small  uni¬ 
versities  and  technical  schools;  it  will 
literally  dwarf  the  latter  by  drawing 
Foundation-subsidized  students  and 
underpaid  but  competent  instructors 
to  the  former.” 

Ill 

Another  problem  facing  the  univer¬ 
sities  is  allied  to  the  one  I  have  just 
discussed.  It  concerns  the  withdrawal 
of  competent  people  from  the  class¬ 
room,  with  its  necessary  effect  on  the 
supply  of  new  research  and  teaching 
talent.  Here  again,  may  I  refer  to  my 
belief  that  universities  must  define 
their  purposes  and  maintain  their  direc¬ 
tion  toward  these  purposes,  without 


unconsciously  or  carelessly  deviating 
from  them.  Research  without  a  con¬ 
tinuing  cultivation  and  development  of 
young  researchers  is  sterile.  Institu¬ 
tions  cannot  afford  to  weaken  their 
instructional  staffs. 

IV 

I  have  stressed  the  need  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  program  of  teaching  and  research. 
There  is  a  similar  need  for  balance 
among  the  fields  of  research.  Today,  a 
concentration  of  interest  exists  in  the 
natural  science  fields.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  importance  of  the 
natural  sciences.  Our  health,  our  pros¬ 
perity,  and  our  national  security  de¬ 
mand  continued  advance  in  this  re¬ 
search.  But  we  can  properly  criticize 
the  neglect  of  research  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  need  to  study,  to  evaluate, 
and  to  make  widely  known  the  contri¬ 
butions  which  research  in  these  fields 
can  make  to  the  building  of  a  strong, 
resilient  society. 

Dr.  Talcott  Parsons,  of  Harvard 
University,  in  urging  the  inclusion  of 
the  social  sciences  in  any  federal  pro¬ 
gram  for  support  of  scientific  research, 
says: 

“In  the  first  place,  the  urgency  of  the 
practical  needs  for  rational  control  of 
social  processes  is  so  great  and  so 
obvious  as  scarcely  to  need  discussion. 
Most  scientists  as  well  as  other  intelli¬ 
gent  citizens,  would  agree  that  the 
great  problems  of  our  time  are  not 
those  of  the  control  of  nature  but  of  the 
stability  and  adequacy  of  the  social 
order.  It  is  not  the  urgency  of  social 
problems;  it  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  scientific  method  is  capable  of 
making  a  significant  contribution  to 
their  solution  which  needs  discussion.”8 

Dr.  Parsons  and  many  others  have 

8  Talcott  Parsons,  “Science  Legislation  and  the 
Social  Sciences,  Political  Science  QuaYtetly , 
Vol.  62,  No.  2  (June,  1947),  p.  241. 
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pointed  out  the  inseparability  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences,  that  in  the 
study  of  man,  the  scientist  is  dealing 
with  an  organism  whose  behavior  “is 
in  fact  partly,  though  only  partly, 
understandable  in  biological  terms  and 
that  the  senses  in  which  it  is  biological 
and  those  in  which  it  is  psychological 
and  sociological  are  so  closely  inter¬ 
dependent  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  science  to  attempt  to  set  up  water¬ 
tight  compartments  between  these 
different  aspects.  Each  side  needs  the 
contributions  of  the  others,  and  many 
of  the  most  important  problems  face 
across  the  line.”9 

The  failure  to  recognize  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  social  science  research  is 
dramatically  illustrated  in  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  include  provision  for  its 
support  in  the  bills  to  establish  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

There  is  not  the  time  in  this  presen¬ 
tation  to  outline  the  current  misap¬ 
prehensions  concerning  social  science 
research  or  to  analyze  past  weaknesses 
and  necessary  changes  in  this  field  to 
justify  full  public  confidence.  But  the 
premise  must  be  asserted  and  repeated, 
as  phrased  by  President  Conant, 
“  ...  in  every  section  of  the  entire 
area  where  the  word  science  may  be 
applied,  the  limiting  factor  is  a  human 
one.  We  shall  have  rapid  or  slow  ad¬ 
vance  in  this  direction  or  in  that  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  of  really  first- 
class  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
in  question  .  .  .  ”10 

Dr.  Talcott  Parsons  has  put  it  this 
way:  “A  society  which  is  afraid  of 
public  support  of  social  science  is  by 
that  token  less  likely  to  attract  the 
type  of  intellectual  ability  into  these 
fields  on  which  the  most  fundamental 
theoretical  development  will  be  de¬ 
pendent.”11 

9  Ibid.,  p.  443. 

10  As  quoted  in  Vannevar  Bush,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

11  Talcott  Parsons,  op.  cit.,  p.  244. 


The  disproportionate  emphasis  on 
research  in  the  natural  sciences  and  the 
corresponding  neglect  of  research  in  the 
social  sciences  reflect,  of  course,  the 
interests  of  those  who  provide  much 
of  the  financial  support  for  research 
programs.  Our  arguments  must  be 
directed  not  alone  to  public  officials 
and  legislative  agencies,  however.  If 
you  examine  the  purposes  for  which  the 
large  foundations  have  expended  their 
funds,  you  will  discover  that  they,  too, 
have  helped  to  bring  about  this  con¬ 
centration  of  effort. 

I  am  not  suggesting  here  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  university  administrators 
to  repel  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Foundations. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  there 
are  many  fields  to  which  Foundation 
money  has  not  gone  in  large  amounts 
and  which  will  yield  excellent  results 
if  explored. 

V 

There  is  another  problem  related  to 
the  disproportionate  financial  support 
for  research  just  described.  The  present 
method  of  ear-marking  grants-in-aid 
tends  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the 
investigator  to  seek  truth  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  be  found.  A  large 
measure  of  freedom  in  selecting  re¬ 
search  projects  should  be  exercised  by 
those  who  are  actually  carrying  on  the 
research.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Alan 
Gregg,  Director  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
for  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  says: 

This  experience  in  selecting  research  projects, 
in  estimating  their  possibilities  and  appraising 
their  performance,  has  tended  to  become  the 
function  of  persons  outside  the  ranks  of  actual 
investigators.  It  is  a  privilege  which  of  late  has 
fallen  to  the  officers  of  the  Foundations,  instead 
of  remaining  the  responsibility  of  the  investiga¬ 
tors  or  the  administrators  of  our  universities.  The 
treasurer’s  report  for  1942  in  a  well-known  west¬ 
ern  university  showed  a  total  of  $847,000  in  con¬ 
tributions  for  current  purposes,  of  which  less  than 
$47,000  was  reported  as  unearmarked  money. 
With  less  than  5  percent  of  the  research  funds  on 
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which  to  exercise  their  powers  of  discrimination 
and  selection,  the  faculty  no  less  than  the  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  may  be  expected  to  lose  first 
their  liberty,  then  their  responsibility,  and  finally 
their  ability  to  exercise  judgment  as  to  what  re¬ 
search  is  worth  doing.  It  is  my  personal  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Foundations  have  set  an  example 
and  established  a  fashion  of  giving  earmarked 
funds,  which  has  been  followed  by  a  large  number 
of  private  donors,  and  which  possesses  among 
obvious  attractions  some  serious  eventual  disad¬ 
vantages  for  the  recipient  institutions.  Principal 
among  the  disadvantages  are  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  showmanship  and  expert  mendicancy,  the 
atrophy  through  disuse  of  the  critical  faculty,  the 
loss  of  responsibility  for  local  problems  and  of 
pride  in  tackling  them  independently,  and  finally 
a  restlessness  that  is  second  cousin  to  the  restless¬ 
ness  caused  by  absentee  ownership.12 

It  seems  to  me  that  university  ad¬ 
ministrators  must  attempt  to  counter¬ 
act  the  tendency  toward  unevenness 
of  support  of  the  total  research  pro¬ 
gram.  One  of  the  possibilities  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  Gregg  himself,  and, 
therefore,  deserves  respect  because  of 
his  association  with  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Foundations.  He  suggests,  as  a 
device  to  correct  the  predominance  of 
earmarked  financing  of  research,  the 
establishment  of  a  fluid  research  fund. 
If  such  funds  were  available  in  sufficient 
amount,  the  direction  of  research 
would  be  returned  to  the  institutions 
where  the  work  is  being  done. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems 
that  confront  us  as  we  appraise  the 
expanding  role  of  research.  Their 
complexity  and  their  importance  are, 
in  a  way,  an  index  of  the  significance 
of  the  results  we  seek  to  achieve. 

“ University ”  Research 

One  more  area  of  investigation 
should  be  included  in  this  analysis. 
Universities,  as  agencies  of  research, 
should  be  alert  to  apply  the  research 
technique  to  their  own  business.  One 

12  Alan  Gregg,  “A  Critique  of  Medical  Re¬ 
search,”  Proceedings  of  the  American.  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Society,  Vol.  87,  No.  4  (January  29,  1944), 
p.  3lS- 


often  finds  business  organizations  em¬ 
ploying  processes  and  methods  which 
are  out-dated,  simply  because  they 
have  never  heard  of  newer,  better 
methods  which  research  has  developed. 
So  do  we  find  universities  with  enviable 
research  programs  ignoring  research 
problems  in  university  education  whose 
solution  would  improve  their  own 
effectiveness.  We  need  to  know  more 
about  our  students,  their  needs  and 
how  better  to  meet  those  needs.  We 
need  better  measures  of  teaching  com¬ 
petence,  improved  personnel  proced¬ 
ures,  and  more  efficient  ways  of  giving 
service.  The  manner  in  which  we  con¬ 
duct  our  own  institutional  business 
should  be  a  reflection  of  our  compe¬ 
tence  in  the  research  method. 

Conclusion 

The  expanding  role  of  research  in 
education  is,  I  think,  a  thrilling  and 
exciting  theme.  I  have  tried  to  outline 
the  opportunities,  the  obligations,  and 
the  problems  as  they  are  likely  to 
appear  in  a  large  university.  They 
will  not  appear  alike  or  in  total  in  any 
one  institution,  but  I  think  the  array 
here  given  defines  the  range  within 
which  we  may  expect  to  work. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  everyone 
that  the  university  role  is  a  heavy 
one,  and  its  fulfillment  will  require 
expert  administration  and  imaginative 
leadership.  Certainly,  it  must  have 
institutional  implementation.  It  no 
longer  can  be  left  casually  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  professor  or  to  a  committee  of 
the  faculty.  The  fulfillment  of  the  role, 
we  must  recognize  too,  is  important 
not  only  to  the  student  and  to  the 
institution,  but  to  every  phase  of 
American  society  from  industry  to 
government,  and  to  society  itself.  The 
old  reference  to  the  inquiring  mind  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
process  now  comes  to  have  basic  mean¬ 
ing  in  all  educational  activity. 
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The  report  on  Finance  on  which  this 
preliminary  study  is  based  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  member  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  Autumn  of  1947  and 
covered  in  each  case  the  institution’s 
most  recently  completed  fiscal  year. 
The  report  on  Finance  is  one  of  the 
series  of  three  regular  biennial  studies 
for  which  provision  is  made  under  the 
reporting  procedure  adopted  by  the 
Association  in  1940.  The  two  other  bi¬ 
ennial  reports  which  are  submitted  by 
member  institutions  during  the  six- 
year  cycle  pertain  to  the  status  of  the 
faculties  of  the  member  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  the  status  of  the 
institutional  libraries.  This  system  of 
reporting  provides  a  periodic  check  on 
the  status  of  the  member  institutions 
in  these  three  areas  and,  in  addition, 
provides  the  data  necessary  for  the 
revision  of  norms  which  are  used  in  the 
evaluation  of  institutions  applying  for 
membership  in  the  Association. 

The  forms  for  the  Finance  report 
were  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Evaluation  of  Accrediting  Pro¬ 
cedures,  assisted  by  sub-committees 
representing  each  of  the  four  groups  in¬ 
to  which  the  member  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  divided  for  the  purposes  of 
accrediting  activities.  These  groups 
are  defined  as  follows: 

Group  x. — Institutions  offering  two-year  pro¬ 
grams  beyond  high  school  graduation. 

Group  2. — Institutions  offering  only  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degrees  in  a  single  unitary  organization.  In¬ 
stitutions  offering  only  an  occasional  Master’s 
degree  may  be  included  in  this  group. 

Group  3. — Institutions  organized  in  more  than 
one  but  not  more  than  three  separate  administra¬ 


tive  units;  and  institutions  which  regularly  offer 
Master’s  and/or  professional  degrees. 

Group  4. — Institutions  offering  Doctor’s  de¬ 
grees;  and  institutions  organized  in  four  or  more 
units  and  which  regularly  offer  Master’s  and/or 
professional  degrees. 

The  report  on  Finance  was  submitted 
by  325  member  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  and  on  the  basis  of  the  data  se¬ 
cured,  revised  norms  pertaining  to  the 
areas  in  Finance  were  computed.  The 
revised  norms  are  presented  below, 
together  with  some  tabulations  com¬ 
paring  the  revised  norms  with  the 
norms  based  on  data  for  previous  years. 
This  report  is  preliminary  only;  a  more 
complete  analysis  of  the  financial  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  member  institutions  of  the 
Association  is  now  in  process  and  the 
findings  will  be  reported  at  a  later  date. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sections  of 
the  reports  pertaining  to  institutional 
indebtedness  and  to  expenditures  for 
library  books,  the  data  submitted  by 
the  fifty-three  Catholic  member  in¬ 
stitutions  have  been  excluded  from  the 
computation  of  the  revised  norms.  The 
necessity  for  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  since  the  value  of  contributed 
services  must  be  estimated,  the  income 
and  expenditure  figures  for  Catholic 
institutions  are  approximations  rather 
than  exact  figures. 

The  Finance  report  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  autumn  of  1947  provides 
data  necessary  for  the  revision  of  norms 
on  the  following  criteria  of  institutional 
excellence;  educational  and  general 
expenditures  per  student,  educational 
and  general  income  per  student,  debt 
per  student,  median  instructional  sal- 
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ary,  maximum  instructional  salary, 
median  administrative  salary,  expen¬ 
ditures  for  library  books,  and  expen¬ 
ditures  for  library  salaries.  The  en¬ 
rolment  figures  used  in  all  of  the 
computations  involving  a  per  student 
average  represent  an  equated  figure  the 
basic  unit  of  which  is  one  student  in 
full-time  residence  for  the  nine-months 
academic  year.  The  equated  figure 
used  in  all  computations  is  based  on 
enrolments  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

Educational  and  General  Expenditures 
Per  Student 

For  the  purposes  of  computing  a  per 
student  figure  “Educational  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Expenditures”  include  expendi¬ 
tures  for  administration  and  general 
purposes,  resident  instruction,  librar¬ 
ies,  plant  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  sales  and  services  of  educational 
departments  and  related  activities.  Ex¬ 
penditures  for  separately  budgeted, 
organized  research  and  separately  or¬ 
ganized  extension  services  and  cor¬ 
respondence  study  have  been  excluded 
from  the  computations.  Also  excluded 
are  expenditures  for  non-educational 
purposes,  for  auxiliary  enterprises,  and 
capital  outlay.1  The  per  student  ex¬ 
penditure  figure  is  derived  by  dividing 
total  educational  and  general  expen¬ 
ditures  by  the  equated  enrolment  figure 
described  above.  The  quotient  is  then 
weighted  for  size  of  enrolment  and 
scope  of  program.  The  findings  of  re¬ 
search  indicate  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  amount  of  educational  ex¬ 
penditure  necessary  to  maintain  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  given  level  of  excellence 
varies  inversely,  within  certain  limits, 
with  the  size  of  the  student  body.  The 

1  In  its  classification  and  definitions  of  income 
and  expenditures  items  this  report  follows  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Standard  Reports  for  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  reported  in  Financial  Reports  for  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities ,  published  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press  in  1935. 


weightings  used  are  set  forth  in  the 
Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting,  section 
on  Finance,  page  3.  In  addition  to  the 
weighting  for  size,  a  corrective  mul¬ 
tiplier  of  1.78  is  applied  to  per  student 
expenditures  for  junior  colleges.  The 
latter  weighting  is  designed  to  correct 
for  the  more  limited  scope  of  the  junior 
college  which  would  permit  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  program  of  a  given  level 
of  excellence  with  a  lower  per  student 
expenditure  than  would  be  required  in 
a  senior  college.2 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
scores  on  the  item  “Weighted  Edu¬ 
cational  and  General  Expenditures  per 
Student”  for  all  member  colleges  and 
universities  (with  the  exception  of 
Catholic  institutions  and  a  few  other 
institutions  for  which  data  were  in¬ 
complete  at  the  time  the  computations 
were  made)  for  the  fiscal  years  1933-34, 
1939-40,  and  1946-47.  This  and  suc- 

TABLE  I 

Distribution  or  Scores  on  the  Item 

“Weighted  Educational  and  General 
Expenditures  per  Student”  por 
1933-34,  1939-40,  and  1946-47 


Per¬ 

centile 

Rank 

1933-34 

228  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1939-40 
222  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1946-47 
262  Insti¬ 
tutions 

90 

357 

381 

521 

80 

294 

320 

434 

70 

253 

292 

389 

60 

231 

262 

352 

So 

210 

241 

3i7 

40 

187 

218 

289 

30 

162 

193 

267 

20 

147 

172 

243 

IO 

122 

150 

21 1 

75 

274 

3ii 

410 

25 

155 

183 

256 

Q 

59-5 

64 

77 

2  Reference:  John  Dale  Russell  and  Floyd  W. 
Reeves:  Finance,  Vol.  VII,  The  Evaluation  of 
Higher  Institutions,  Chicago,  Illinois,  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1935,  pp.  14-47. 
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ceeding  tables  should  be  read  as  follows: 
an  institution  with  a  score  of  389  in 
1946-47  on  the  item  “Weighted  Edu¬ 
cational  and  General  Expenditures  per 
Student”  would  rank  at  the  70th  per¬ 
centile  in  comparison  with  the  other 
member  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
North  Central  Association. 

Table  I  shows  that  the  range  in  edu¬ 
cational  and  general  expenditures  per 
student  became  larger  with  each  suc¬ 
cessive  study.  In  other  words,  during 
the  period  under  consideration  the 
spread  on  this  item  between  the  higher 
ranking  and  the  lower  ranking  institu¬ 
tions  grew  larger.  It  will  also  be  noted 
that  the  score  at  each  decile  increased 
from  1933-34  to  1939-40,  and  again  to 
1946-47.  The  increase  in  expenditures 
has  been  such  that  the  median  score  of 
210  in  the  1933-34  study  would  in  the 
1946-47  study  have  had  a  percentile 
rating  of  10;  the  median  score  of  241 
in  the  1939-40  study  would  have  had  a 
percentile  rank  of  20  on  the  norms 
derived  from  the  1946-47  study.  Since 
enrolments  in  higher  institutions  were 
substantially  higher  in  1939-40  than  in 
1:933-34,  and  were  very  much  higher  in 
1946-47  than  in  1939-40,  the  increasing 
per  student  expenditures  indicate  that 
expenditures  increased  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  enrolments.  As  one  would 
expect,  the  increases  between  1939-40 
and  1946-47  were  much  greater  than 
between  1933-34  and  1939-40. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  increase  in 
scores  between  the  last  two  studies, 
Table  II  is  presented  giving  the  per¬ 
centile  ranks  which  would  have  been 
assigned  institutions  with  various  ex¬ 
penditures  under  the  1939-40  norms, 
and  the  ranks  which  were  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  the  1946-47  norms.  While 
half  of  the  scores  were  above  317  on  the 
more  recent  study,  slightly  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  scores  were  above  that 
point  on  the  1939-40  study. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
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TABLE  II 

Comparison  op  Percentile  Ranks  in  1939-40 
and  1946-47  por  Selected  Scores  on  the  Item 
“Weighted  Educational  and  General 
Expenditures  per  Student” 


Weighted  Educational 
&  General  Expenditure 
per  Student 
1946-47 

Percentile 

Rank 

1939-40 

Percentile 

Rank 

1946-47 

521 

98 

90 

434 

95 

80 

389 

9i 

70 

352 

86 

60 

3i7 

77 

50 

289 

69 

40 

267 

62 

30 

243 

5i 

20 

21 1 

37 

IO 

increases  in  per  student  expenditures 
discussed  above  do  not  represent  a  real 
change  in  the  financial  positions  of 
these  institutions.  It  may  even  be  that, 
because  of  the  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  the  level  of  ex¬ 
penditures,  in  terms  of  the  services 
which  can  be  bought,  is  lower  at  the 
end  of  the  period  than  it  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Though  neither  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Consumer  Price  Index 
nor  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Wholesale  Price  Index  can  be  thought 
of  as  wholly  appropriate  measures  of 
the  change  in  purchasing  power  of  the 
college  dollar,  it  is  not  without  signif¬ 
icance  that  from  1939-40  to  1946-47 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by 
approximately  50  per  cent  and  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  by  almost  80 
per  cent,  while  expenditures  per  student 
at  the  50th  percentile  increased  during 
the  same  period  by  only  31.5  per  cent. 

Table  III  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  scores  on  the  item  “Weighted 
Educational  and  General  Expenditures 
per  Student”  by  deciles  for  each  of  the 
institutional  groups  for  the  fiscal  years 
1939-40  and  1946-47. 

In  each  of  the  four  groups  the  median 
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TABLE  III 


Distribution  or  Scores  on  the  Item  “Weighted  Educational  and  General  Expenditures 
per  Student”  by  Institutional  Groups  for  1939-40  and  1946-47 


Per¬ 

centile 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

1939-40 

1946-47 

1939-40 

1946-47 

1939-40 

1946-47 

1939-40 

1946-47 

Rank 

33  Insti- 

42  Insti- 

89  Insti- 

1 12  Insti- 

67  Insti- 

63  Insti- 

37  Insti- 

45  Insti- 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

90 

407 

640 

328 

457 

393 

462 

406 

675 

80 

348 

515 

278 

403 

330 

4i5 

37i 

533 

70 

300 

4SS 

249 

348 

300 

378 

350 

43i 

60 

268 

402 

227 

3i5 

268 

344 

3i7 

392 

So 

248 

350 

204 

291 

248 

312 

302 

373 

40 

216 

315 

189 

274 

231 

288 

269 

354 

30 

198 

260 

174 

257 

206 

268 

250 

3i5 

20 

168 

220 

155 

235 

184 

248 

229 

281 

IO 

I3S 

185 

140 

210 

152 

213 

205 

253 

75 

318 

481 

265 

375 

316 

396 

359 

488 

25 

176 

238 

163 

248 

194 

259 

241 

295 

Q 

7i 

122 

Si 

64 

6l 

69 

59 

97 

for  1946-47  shows  an  increase  over  the 
median  for  1939-40  with  the  largest 
increase  appearing  in  the  Group  1 
(junior  college)  classification.  In  inter¬ 
preting  the  changes  in  scores  attention 
should  be  called,  not  only  to  the  change 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  scores 
presented  are  not  actual  dollar  ex¬ 
penditures.  They  are,  rather,  hypo¬ 
thetical  scores  derived  by  applying  to 
actual  expenditures,  weightings  de¬ 
signed  to  correct  for  scope  of  program 
(in  the  case  of  the  junior  colleges)  and 
for  size  of  enrolment.  Thus,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  scope  of  program  cor¬ 
rective  multiplier  of  1.78  to  the  Group 
1  scores  results  in  a  greater  difference 
between  the  scores  reported  in  Table  III 
than  would  exist  were  the  multiplier 
not  used.  The  weightings  for  size  of 
enrolment  apply  only  to  enrolments  of 
less  than  1050.  Since  institutional  en¬ 
rolments  were  in  most  cases  higher  in 
1946-47  than  in  1939-40,  part  of  the 
increase  in  scores  shown  in  Table  III  is 
due  to  the  application  of  smaller 


weightings  rather  than  to  an  actual 
increase  in  dollar  expenditures. 

Educational  and  General  Income 
Per  Student 

In  the  computation  of  the  item 
“Educational  and  General  Income  per 
Student,”  income  from  the  following 
sources  is  included:  student  fees,  en¬ 
dowment  earnings,  tax  support  or  pub¬ 
lic  funds,  private  gifts  and  grants,  and 
sales  and  services  of  educational  de¬ 
partments  and  related  activities.  In¬ 
come  for  separately  organized  research, 
extension  services,  and  correspondence 
study  have  been  excluded  from  the 
computations.  Also  excluded  are  in¬ 
come  from  auxiliary  enterprises  and 
funds  designated  for  additions  to  plant 
and  to  permanent  funds.  The  procedure 
for  the  computation  of  the  per  student 
figure  in  this  instance  is  identical  with 
the  procedure  outlined  above  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  computation  of  the 
expenditure  per  student  item. 

Table  IV  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  scores  on  the  item  “Weighted 
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TABLE  IV 

Distribution  of  Scores  on  the  Item 
“Weighted  Educational  and  General 
Income  per  Student”  for  1933-34, 
I939_4°>  and  1946-47 


Per¬ 

centile 

Rank 

1933-34 

228  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1939-40 
230  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1946-47 
264  Insti¬ 
tutions 

90 

385 

450 

612 

80 

288 

37i 

5i7 

70 

262 

321 

456 

60 

237 

280 

411 

50 

210 

254 

373 

40 

183 

234 

338 

3° 

165 

207 

304 

20 

148 

178 

272 

IO 

127 

151 

2  37 

75 

275 

349 

486 

25 

157 

192 

288 

Q 

59 

78. s 

99 

Educational  and  General  Income  per 
Student”  for  all  member  colleges  and 
universities  (with  the  exception  of 
Catholic  institutions  and  a  few  non- 
Catholic  institutions  for  which  data 
were  not  complete  at  the  time  of  the 
analysis)  for  the  fiscal  years  1933-34, 
1939-40,  and  1946-47.  As  was  true  in 
the  case  of  expenditures,  the  institu¬ 
tional  scores  on  this  item  increased 
greatly  during  the  period  1933-34  to 
1939-40  to  1946-47.  The  observations 
made  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  weighted  expenditure  per  student 
are,  of  course,  also  pertinent  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  interpretation  of  the  changes 
in  per  student  income. 

When  Table  IV  is  compared  with 
Table  I  a  tendency  for  educational  and 
general  income  to  increase  more  rapidly 
than  educational  and  general  expendi¬ 
tures  will  be  observed.  In  1933-34,  a 
year  of  economic  depression,  the  scores 
for  educational  and  general  income 
corresponded  closely  with  the  scores 
for  educational  and  general  expendi¬ 
tures.  At  the  50th  percentile  the  scores 
were  identical  (210).  In  1939-40  the 


income  scores  were  higher  than  the 
expenditure  scores  throughout  the  dis¬ 
tribution.  At  the  50th  percentile  the 
income  score  (254)  exceeded  the  ex¬ 
penditure  score  (241)  by  5.4  per  cent. 
In  1946-47  the  excess  of  income  per 
student  over  expenditures  per  student 
was  still  greater.  At  the  50th  percentile 
the  income  score  (373)  exceeded  the 
expenditure  score  (317)  by  17.7  per 
cent.  The  income  score  at  the  50th 
percentile  in  1946-47  was  46.9  per  cent 
higher  than  the  income  score  at  the 
50th  percentile  in  1939-40,  while  the 
expenditure  score  at  the  50th  percentile 
in  1946-47  was  only  31.5  per  cent  higher 
than  the  comparable  score  in  1939-40. 

In  some  cases  the  surpluses  accu¬ 
mulated  in  1946-47  would  have  been 
spent,  at  least  in  part,  for  current 
educational  purposes  had  the  desired 
materials  and  services  been  available. 
For  example,  the  short  supply  of  qual¬ 
ified  staff  personnel  might  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  postponement  of  certain 
staff  appointments  even  though  the 
necessary  funds  were  available.  Simi¬ 
larly,  it  is  probable  that  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purchase  of  library  books 
were  in  many  cases  not  spent  because 
the  books  could  not  be  obtained.  In 
other  cases  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
surpluses  arising  out  of  current  oper¬ 
ations  have  been  set  aside  for  plant  and 
equipment  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment. 

Table  V  presents  the  distribution  of 
the  scores  on  the  weighted  income  per 
student  item  by  institutional  groups 
for  the  fiscal  years  1939-40  and  1946-47. 

Changes  between  the  group  norms 
for  the  two  years  are  comparable  to 
those  which  have  already  been  noted  in 
the  discussion  of  weighted  expenditure 
per  student.  Comparison  of  Table  V 
with  Table  III  indicates  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  excess  of  educational  and 
general  income  over  educational  and 
general  expenditures  in  1946-47  was 
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TABLE  V 


Distribution  or  Scores  on  the  Item  “Weighted  Educational  and  General  Income 
per  Student”  by  Institutional  Groups  ror  1939-40  and  1946-47 


Per¬ 

centile 

Group  x 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

1939-40 

1946-47 

1939-40 

1946-47 

1939-40 

1946-47 

1939-40 

1946-47 

Rank 

35  Insti- 

43  Insti- 

89  Insti- 

1 13  Insti- 

68  Insti- 

63  Insti- 

39  Insti- 

45  Insti- 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

90 

390 

642 

354 

523 

462 

58s 

522 

838 

80 

340 

568 

296 

452 

377 

480 

477 

638 

70 

3i5 

489 

256 

39i 

343 

446 

461 

575 

60 

267 

420 

238 

358 

296 

4i7 

414 

533 

5° 

248 

375 

224 

332 

274 

386 

355 

508 

40 

220 

342 

199 

3°7 

255 

35i 

324 

439 

30 

198 

299 

176 

281 

224 

312 

285 

414 

20 

180 

263 

163 

254 

192 

280 

267 

375 

IO 

150 

223 

142 

224 

158 

251 

233 

308 

75 

328 

53i 

274 

4i7 

360 

462 

469 

609 

25 

189 

281 

170 

267 

205 

294 

275 

401 

Q 

70 

125 

52 

125 

78 

84 

97 

104 

greater  among  the  larger,  more  com¬ 
plex  institutions  (Groups  3  and  4)  than 
in  the  Group  1  and  Group  2  institutions. 
At  the  50th  percentile  the  percentage 
excess  of  income  over  expenditures  in 
1946-47  was  as  follows:  Group  4,  36.2 
per  cent;  Group  3,  23.7  per  cent;  Group 
2,  14. 1  per  cent;  Group  1,  7.x  per  cent. 

Debt  Per  Student 

The  base  figure  which  is  used  in  the 
computation  of  the  item  “Debt  per 
Student”  is  the  total  indebtedness 
which  is  owed  to  outside  parties  at  the 
close  of  the  last  completed  fiscal  year; 
the  fiscal  year  employed  in  the  current 
study  on  Finance  is  the  year  1946-47. 
The  equated  enrolment  figure  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  one  used  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  both  expenditure  and  in¬ 
come  per  student  items;  the  debt  per 
student  figure  is  not,  however, weighted 
for  size  of  enrolment  nor  for  scope  of 
program. 

Table  VI  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  scores  on  the  item  “Debt  per  Stu¬ 
dent”  by  deciles  for  1933-34,  1939-40, 


and  1946-47;  a  few  institutions  were 
excluded  because  of  incomplete  data. 

A  comparison  of  the  “all”  figures  for 
1939-40  and  1946-47  indicates  that  the 
range  in  scores  on  this  item  decreased 
during  the  seven  year  interval  between 
the  two  studies.  While  in  1939-40  more 

TABLE  VI 

Distribution  or  Scores  on  the  Item  “Debt 
per  Student”  ror  1933-34,  1939-40, 
and  1946-47 


Percentile 

Rank 

1933-34 

I939_4° 

1946-47 

90 

O 

O 

O 

80 

O 

O 

O 

70 

O 

O 

O 

60 

O 

18 

O 

5° 

20 

5° 

O 

40 

60 

97 

20 

3° 

I40 

174 

70 

20 

300 

307 

149 

TO 

590 

498 

267 

75 

O 

O 

O 

25 

220 

223 

107 

Q 

no 

1 1 2 

54 
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than  60  per  cent  of  the  member  in¬ 
stitutions  reported  some  indebtedness, 
only  44  per  cent  of  the  member  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  reported  any 
indebtedness  to  outside  parties  for  the 
fiscal  year  1946-47. 

Table  VII  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  scores  on  the  item  “Debt  per 
Student”  for  each  of  the  four  groups 
for  1946-47;  group  norms  on  this  item 
for  1939-40  are  not  available. 

TABLE  VII 

Distribution  of  Scores  on  the  Item  “Debt 
per  Student”  by  Institutional  Groups 
for  1946-47 


Per¬ 

centile 

Rank 

Group  1 
1946-47 
43 

Institu¬ 

tions 

Group  2 
1946-47 
140 

Institu¬ 

tions 

Group  3 
1946-47 
70 

Institu¬ 

tions 

Group  4 
1946-47 
53 

Institu¬ 

tions 

90 

0 

O 

O 

O 

80 

0 

O 

O 

O 

70 

0 

O 

O 

O 

60 

0 

O 

O 

7 

So 

0 

O 

O 

33 

40 

0 

O 

24 

68 

30 

27 

65 

50 

121 

20 

135 

i43 

138 

I90 

IO 

285 

292 

225 

278 

75 

0 

O 

O 

O 

25 

62 

96 

94 

148 

Q 

31 

48 

47 

74 

The  percentage  of  the  institutions  in 
each  of  the  four  groups  which  report 
indebtedness  is  35,  39,  49,  and  63  for 
Groups  1,  2,  3,  and  4  respectively.  This 
suggests  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  extent  to  which  institutions  owe 
money  to  outside  parties  and  the  degree 
of  institutional  complexity  as  measured 
by  complexity  of  administrative  organ¬ 
ization  and  kinds  of  degrees  granted. 

Faculty  Salaries 

Data  used  in  the  computation  of 
three  salary  measures,  the  median  in¬ 
structional  salary  paid  by  an  institu- 
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tion,  the  maximum  instructional  salary 
paid  by  an  institution,  and  the  median 
administrative  salary,  were  included  in 
the  recent  finance  reports  submitted  by 
member  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Association.  The  salary  figures  are  as  of 
the  Autumn  of  1947.  Included  under 
administrative  salaries  are  the  salaries 
of  persons  holding  the  following  or  simi¬ 
lar  positions:  president,  vice-president, 
assistant  to  the  president,  academic 
dean,  student  personnel  officer,  busi¬ 
ness  officer,  librarian  and  assistant 
librarians,  registrar  and  assistant  regis¬ 
trars,  and  extension  director  and  assist¬ 
ant  directors.  The  salaries  of  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  who  teach  are  included 
under  administrative  salaries,  and  not 
under  instructional  salaries.  To  insure 
comparability  of  data,  all  salaries  are 
reduced  to  an  academic  year  (usually 
nine  or  ten  months)  basis  and  only 
those  persons  who  are  on  a  full-time 
appointment  are  included  in  the  salary 
measures.  Information  concerning  sal¬ 
aries  is  presented  in  Tables  VIII-XIII. 
The  scores  are  reported  in  dollars. 

Table  VIII  shows  the  distribution  of 

TABLE  VIII 

Distribution  of  Scores  on  the  Item  “Median 
Instructional  Salary”  for  1935-36, 
1945-46,  AND  1947-48 


Per¬ 

centile 

Rank 

1935-36 
228  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1945-46 
257  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1947-48 
265  Insti¬ 
tutions 

90 

2525 

3356 

3827 

80 

2317 

3131 

3629 

70 

2117 

2987 

3519 

60 

2025 

2826 

33  90 

50 

1925 

2684 

3273 

40 

1790 

2542 

3187 

30 

1688 

2392 

3102 

20 

1517 

2180 

2760 

IO 

1350 

1970 

2591 

75 

2200 

3060 

3574 

25 

1600 

2285 

2848 

Q 

300 

388 

363 
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TABLE  IX 

Distribution  or  Scores  on  the  Item  “Median  Instructional  Salary” 
by  Institutional  Groups  for  1945-46  and  1947-48 


Per¬ 

centile 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

1945-46 

1947-48 

1945-46 

1947-48 

1945-46 

1947-48 

1945-46 

1947-48 

Rank 

45  Insti- 

43  Insti- 

105  Insti- 

1 13  Insti- 

63  Insti- 

62  Insti- 

44  Insti- 

47  Insti- 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

90 

3610 

3835 

3175 

3655 

3306 

3820 

4024 

4360 

80 

3250 

3593 

3000 

3536 

3ii3 

3627 

33io 

3884 

70 

3060 

3417 

2860 

34oi 

2928 

3523 

3166 

3699 

60 

2800 

3290 

2708 

3280 

2778 

3380 

3098 

3631 

5° 

2620 

3000 

2559 

3209 

2664 

3268 

3031 

3564 

40 

2350 

2805 

2435 

3139 

2549 

3203 

2920 

3496 

3° 

2150 

2698 

2285 

2870 

2435 

3138 

2780 

339i 

20 

2000 

2602 

2117 

2709 

2224 

2847 

2670 

3283 

IO 

1888 

2507 

1922 

2574 

2037 

2628 

2520 

3149 

75 

3IS° 

3479 

2930 

3472 

3008 

3575 

3200 

3790 

25 

2075 

2650 

2204 

2789 

2350 

3i°s 

2725 

3339 

Q 

538 

4i5 

363 

342 

329 

235 

238 

226 

institutional  scores  by  deciles  on  the 
item  “Median  Instructional  Salary” 
for  the  years  1935-36,  1945-46,  and 
1947-48.  Catholic  institutions  have 
been  excluded  from  the  computations 
because  of  the  large  number  of  staff 
members  in  those  institutions  who  con¬ 
tribute  their  services. 

That  salaries  paid  by  member  in¬ 
stitutions  have  been  raised  substan¬ 
tially  during  the  period  under  consider¬ 
ation  is  at  once  apparent.  A  median 
instructional  salary  of  $2525  would 
have  placed  an  institution  at  the  90th 
percentile  on  this  item  on  1935-36 
norms,  below  the  40th  percentile  on 
1945-46  norms,  and  below  the  10th  per¬ 
centile  on  1947-48  norms.  In  order  to 
rank  at  the  50th  percentile  on  this  sal¬ 
ary  item  in  the  Autumn  of  1947  an 
institution  would  have  had  to  have  a 
score  of  3273,  whereas  in  1935-36  a 
score  of  1925  would  have  placed  an 
institution  at  the  50th  percentile. 

Between  1935-36  and  1945-46  the 
institutional  median  instructional  sal¬ 
ary  at  the  50th  percentile  increased 


from  $1925  to  $2684,  an  increase  of  39.4 
per  cent.  At  the  70th  percentile  there 
was  an  increase  in  median  instructional 
salary  of  41. 1  per  cent,  and  at  the  30th 
percentile,  41.7  per  cent.  From  the  Au¬ 
tumn  of  1935  to  the  Autumn  of  1945 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics)  increased  by  30.7  per 
cent.  Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  the 
median  instructional  salary  may  be 
thought  of  as  representative  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  salaries,  faculty  salaries 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  declin¬ 
ing  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer 
dollar  as  measured  by  the  change  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Between  1945-46  and  1947-48  the 
institutional  median  instructional  sal¬ 
ary  at  the  50th  percentile  increased  by 
21.9  per  cent.  The  percentage  increases 
at  points  above  the  50th  percentile  in 
the  distribution  were  smaller,  while  at 
points  below  the  50th  percentile  the 
percentage  increases  were  larger.  For 
example,  at  the  70th  percentile  the  per¬ 
centage  increase  was  17.8;  at  the  30th 
percentile  it  was  29.7.  Assuming  that, 
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for  the  most  part,  there  were  not  signif¬ 
icant  changes  between  1945-46  and 
1947-48  in  the  positions  held  by  mem¬ 
ber  institutions  in  the  distribution,  it 
would  appear  that  the  lower  ranking 
institutions  on  this  salary  item — those 
where  the  need  for  salary  increases 
would  be  the  greatest  during  a  period  of 
rising  prices — were  the  institutions 
where  the  largest  percentage  increases 
in  salaries  were  made.  Even  in  the  lower 
levels  of  the  distribution,  however,  the 
increase  was  barely  sufficient  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  rising  cost  of  living 
which,  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  rose  by  27.1  per  cent  be¬ 
tween  October  of  1945  and  October  of 
1947- 

Not  only  were  the  percentage  in¬ 
creases  between  1945-46  and  1947-48 
larger  at  the  lower  levels  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution;  the  actual  increases  in  dol¬ 
lars  were  also  greater  at  the  lower  levels 
than  at  the  higher  levels.  This  is  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  trend  between  1935-36 
and  1945-46  where  the  largest  dollar  in¬ 
creases  occurred  at  the  higher  points  in 
the  distribution. 

TABLE  X 

Distribution  or  Scores  on  the  Item 

“Maximum  Instructional  Salary”  for 
1935-36,  1945-46,  and  1947-48 


Per¬ 

centile 

Rank 

1935-36 
228  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1945-46 
257  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1947-48 
265  Insti¬ 
tutions 

90 

4700 

5622 

7312 

80 

3700 

4395 

S7ii 

70 

3225 

4066 

5192 

60 

2983 

3786 

4803 

50 

2733 

3583 

4467 

40 

2533 

3293 

4217 

30 

2283 

3051 

3966 

20 

2075 

2834 

3706 

IO 

1825 

2560 

3385 

75 

3450 

4227 

5412 

25 

2200 

2949 

3836 

Q 

625 

639 

788 

191 

Table  IX  provides  a  distribution  of 
the  scores  on  the  item  “Median  In¬ 
structional  Salary”  for  the  two  years 
1 945-46  and  1947-48  for  each  of  the 
four  institutional  groups  (Catholic 
institutions  excluded). 

The  Group  4  institutions,  in  general 
the  larger  and  more  complex  institutions 
and  those  institutions  which  as  a  group 
pay  the  highest  salaries,  show  smaller 
percentage  increases  in  salaries  during 
the  two-year  interval  than  do  the 
Group  2  and  Group  3  institutions.  At 
the  70th,  50th,  and  30th  percentiles  in 
the  distribution  of  Group  4  institutions 
the  increases  in  median  instructional 
salary  were  16.8  per  cent,  17.6  per  cent, 
and  22.0  per  cent,  respectively.  In 
Group  3  the  increases  at  the  same  per¬ 
centiles  were  20.3,  22.7  and  28.9;  in 
Group  2,  18.9,  25.4  and  25.6.  This 
finding  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  during  a  period  of  rising 
prices,  the  pressures  for  higher  salaries 
would  probably  not  be  as  great  where 
the  salary  level  is  relatively  high  as 
they  would  be  where  the  level  of  salaries 
is  low. 

In  the  upper  levels  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  Group  1  institutions,  the 
junior  colleges,  show  much  smaller 
percentage  increases  on  the  item  “Me¬ 
dian  Instructional  Salary”  than  are 
found  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  dis¬ 
tributions  for  the  other  groups.  At  the 
70th  percentile  the  percentage  increase 
was  1 1.7,  and  at  the  50th  percentile, 
14.5.  Below  the  50th  percentile  the 
increases  shown  for  Group  1  insti¬ 
tutions  are  more  nearly  in  line  with 
the  increases  in  the  lower  levels  of  the 
other  group  distributions.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  the  dispersion  of  scores 
as  measured  by  the  quartile  deviation 
is  greater  among  the  Group  1  institu¬ 
tions  than  in  any  of  the  other  three 
groups.  In  other  words,  the  differences 
between  high  and  low  ranking  institu¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  median  instruc- 
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TABLE  XI 


Distribution  or  Scores  on  the  Item  “Maximum  Instructional  Salary 
by  Institutional  Groups  for  1945-46  and  1947-48 


Per¬ 

centile 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

1945-46 

1947-48 

1945-46 

1947-48 

1945-46 

1947-48 

1945-46 

1947-48 

Rank 

45  Insti- 

43  Insti- 

105  Insti- 

1 13  Insti- 

63  Insti- 

62  Insti- 

44  Insti- 

47  Insti- 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

90 

3993 

4892 

4464 

5S6i 

4910 

5925 

8260 

13300 

80 

3800 

4367 

4067 

5060 

4265 

54i2 

7430 

1 1300 

70 

3470 

4178 

3758 

4684 

4019 

5100 

6380 

8980 

60 

3200 

4070 

3583 

4300 

3770 

4810 

6005 

8040 

So 

3088 

3925 

3294 

4141 

3612 

4594 

5150 

7100 

40 

297  S 

3721 

3040 

4023 

3432 

4340 

4595 

6475 

30 

2810 

3568 

2848 

3825 

3197 

4067 

43io 

59io 

20 

2500 

338o 

2690 

3618 

3025 

3808 

4085 

5440 

IO 

2150 

3108 

2488 

33S3 

2798 

3550 

3755 

4958 

75 

3631 

4231 

3892 

4865 

4147 

5229 

7100 

1041 7 

25 

2675 

3488 

2769 

37i9 

3111 

3938 

4200 

5675 

Q 

478 

372 

562 

573 

5i8 

646 

1450 

2371 

tional  salaries  is  greater  among  the 
junior  colleges  than  in  the  other  in¬ 
stitutional  groups. 

The  distribution  of  the  scores  on  the 
item  “Maximum  Instructional  Salary” 
for  all  institutions  for  1935-36,  1945-46, 
and  1947-48  are  presented  in  Table  X; 
by  institutional  groups  for  1945-46  and 
1947-48,  in  Table  XI. 

Table  XII  reports  by  deciles  the 
distribution  of  institutional  scores  on 
the  item  “Median  Administrative  Sal¬ 
ary”  for  1935-36,  1945-46,  and  1947-48. 
The  percentage  increases  from  1935-36 
to  1945-46  at  various  points  on  this 
distribution  do  not  differ  materially 
from  the  percentage  increases  during 
the  same  period  on  the  item  “Median 
Instructional  Salary”  (Table  VIII). 
For  example,  from  1935-36  to  1945-46 
the  percentage  increases  in  median 
administrative  salaries  at  the  70th, 
50th  and  30th  percentiles  were  41.9, 
41.4,  and  38.9,  respectively,  which 
compares  with  increases  at  the  same 
percentiles  on  the  distribution  of  me¬ 
dian  instructional  salaries  of  41.x  per¬ 


cent,  39.4  percent,  and  41.7  percent. 

However,  between  1945-46  and  1947- 
48  the  percentage  increases  in  median 
administrative  salaries  appear  to  be 
somewhat  greater  at  the  higher  deciles 
and  smaller  at  the  lower  deciles  than 

TABLE  Xn 


Distribution  op  Scores  on  the  Item  “Median 
Administrative  Salary”  for  1935-36, 
1945-46,  and  1947-48 


Per¬ 

centile 

Rank 

1935-36 
228  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1945-46 
257  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1947-48 
265  Insti¬ 
tutions 

90 

3050 

4021 

4956 

80 

2650 

3629 

4359 

70 

2367 

3359 

4019 

60 

2233 

3132 

3728 

50 

2088 

2952 

3456 

40 

i960 

2729 

3246 

30 

1813 

2519 

3036 

20 

1650 

2344 

2738 

IO 

1500 

2086 

2392 

75 

2475 

3488 

4189 

25 

1750 

2431 

2896 

Q 

363 

529 

647 
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TABLE  XIII 


Distribution  of  Scores  on  the  Item  “Median  Administrative  Salary” 
by  Institutional  Groups  for  1945-46  and  1947-48 


Per- 

Group  x 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

centile 

1945-46 

1947-48 

1945-46 

1947-48 

1945-46 

1947-48 

1945-46 

1947-48 

Rank 

45  Insti- 

43  Insti- 

105  Insti- 

1 13  Insti- 

63  Insti- 

62  Insti- 

44  Insti- 

47  Insti- 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

90 

37  62 

4838 

3575 

4218 

3852 

4450 

4820 

7162 

80 

3457 

4400 

3260 

3919 

3613 

4081 

4560 

5800 

70 

3264 

4092 

3050 

3616 

3376 

3820 

43io 

5207 

60 

3087 

3690 

2850 

3389 

3134 

3550 

4020 

4850 

So 

2919 

347S 

2594 

32x2 

2945 

332i 

3800 

4472 

40 

2700 

3260 

2473 

3089 

2756 

3ii9 

348o 

4211 

30 

2493 

2954 

2352 

2930 

2570 

2880 

3260 

3950 

20 

2300 

2775 

2205 

2673 

2398 

2570 

3080 

3689 

IO 

2030 

2519 

2030 

2384 

2098 

2300 

2915 

3283 

75 

336i 

4266 

3143 

3744 

3508 

3975 

4450 

5375 

25 

2396 

2865 

2292 

2801 

2484 

2725 

3162 

3819 

Q 

483 

701 

426 

472 

512 

625 

644 

778 

the  percentage  increases  in  median  in¬ 
structional  salaries.  Assuming  that,  for 
the  most  part,  there  were  not  signif¬ 
icant  changes  between  1945-46  and 
1947-48  in  the  positions  held  by  mem¬ 
ber  institutions  in  the  distribution,  and 
assuming  further  that  most  institutions 
would  rank  relatively  high  or  relatively 
low  on  both  median  instructional  sal¬ 
ary  and  median  administrative  salary, 
these  findings  suggest  that  the  higher 
ranking  institutions  increased  admin¬ 
istrative  salaries  proportionately  more 
than  instructional  salaries,  whereas  the 
lower  ranking  institutions  made  the 
greater  proportionate  increases  in  in¬ 
structional  salaries. 

Table  XIII  presents  for  1945-46  and 
1947-48  the  distribution  of  scores  on 
the  item  “Median  Administrative  Sal¬ 
ary”  by  institutional  groups.  Compar¬ 
ison  with  Table  IX  shows  that  for 
Groups  2  and  4  the  percentage  increases 
in  median  administrative  salaries  were 
approximately  the  same  as  the  per¬ 
centage  increases  in  median  instruc¬ 
tional  salaries.  In  the  distribution  of 


Group  2  institutions  the  percentage 
increases  in  median  instructional  sal¬ 
aries  at  the  70th,  50th,  and  30th  per¬ 
centiles  were  18.9,  25.4,  and  25.6, 
respectively;  in  median  administrative 
salaries  at  the  same  percentiles,  18.6, 
23.8,  and  24.6.  For  Group  4  institutions 
at  these  same  percentiles  the  per¬ 
centage  increases  in  median  instruc¬ 
tional  salaries  were  16.8,  17.6,  and  22.0; 
in  median  administrative  salaries,  20.8, 

17.7,  and  21.2. 

Among  Group  3  institutions  the  per¬ 
centage  increases  on  the  item  “Median 
Administrative  Salary”  were  very 
much  less  (13.2,  12.8,  and  12. 1  at  the 
70th,  50th,  and  30th  percentiles)  than 
the  percentage  increases  on  the  item 
“Median  Instructional  Salary”  (20.3, 

22.7,  and  28.9  at  the  same  percentiles). 
So  far  as  Group  1  institutions  are 
concerned,  the  situation  is  not  entirely 
clear,  but  it  appears  that  at  the  upper 
deciles  the  percentage  increase  in  me¬ 
dian  administrative  salaries  was  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  the  percentage 
increase  in  median  instructional  sal- 
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TABLE  XIV 

Distribution  of  Scores  on  the  Item 
“Average  Expenditure  for  Books”  for 
the  Five  Year  Periods  Ending  in 
1934-35)  I94I-42)  and  1946-47 


Per¬ 

centile 

Rank 

Average  Expenditure  for  Period 
Ending: 

1934-35 
221  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1941-42 
284  Insti¬ 
tutions 

1946-47 
313  Insti¬ 
tutions 

90 

73°8 

6623 

10583 

80 

4228 

3885 

4836 

70 

3400 

2819 

3678 

60 

2703 

2365 

2931 

CO 

2177 

1865 

2418 

40 

1595 

1547 

1937 

30 

1232 

1162 

1597 

20 

907 

921 

1257 

IO 

632 

618 

837 

75 

3814 

3171 

4125 

25 

1070 

1067 

1427 

Q 

1372 

1052 

1349 

aries  while  at  the  lower  deciles  the  per¬ 
centage  increase  in  median  adminis¬ 
trative  salaries  was  somewhat  smaller 


than  the  increase  in  median  instruc¬ 
tional  salaries. 

The  general  levels  of  salaries,  both 
administrative  and  instructional,  are 
higher  in  Group  4  than  in  the  other 
groups.  Furthermore,  comparison  of 
Tables  IX  and  XIII  indicates  that  the 
difference  between  administrative  sala¬ 
ries  and  instructional  salaries,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  institutional  medians,  is  in 
general  greater  among  the  Group  4  in¬ 
stitutions  than  among  the  institutions 
in  the  other  groups.  This  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  view  of  the  larger  responsibil¬ 
ities  carried  by  administrative  officers 
in  the  larger,  more  complex  institu¬ 
tions. 

Library  Expenditures 

Data  pertaining  to  the  two  library 
criteria  which  are  related  to  the  area  of 
Finance  were  requested  of  member 
colleges  and  universities  as  part  of  the 
Finance  study  submitted  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  of  1947.  These  two  library  items 
are  expenditures  for  books  and  ex¬ 
penditures  for  salaries. 


TABLE  XV 


Distribution  of  Scores  on  the  Item  “Average  Expenditure  for  Books”  by  Institutional 
Groups  for  the  Five-Year  Periods  Ending  in  1941-1942  and  1946-47 


Per¬ 

centile 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

1941-42 

1946-47 

1941-42 

1946-47 

1941-42 

1946-47 

1941-42 

1946-47 

Rank 

44  Insti- 

43  Insti- 

123  Insti- 

147  Insti- 

76  Insti- 

69  Insti- 

41  Insti- 

54  Insti- 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

tutions 

90 

1848 

1892 

4737 

3739 

4160 

6050 

27753 

80000 

80 

1584 

1533 

2695 

3129 

3417 

4844 

21058 

51000 

70 

1039 

1305 

2063 

2674 

2815 

4325 

13337 

24833 

60 

861 

1090 

1903 

2309 

2518 

3600 

10062 

20333 

50 

754 

917 

1663 

1992 

2345 

2964 

7191 

12000 

40 

710 

773 

1289 

1762 

1942 

2482 

6505 

9000 

3° 

596 

630 

1151 

1533 

1608 

2168 

4681 

7412 

20 

461 

485 

998 

1283 

1150 

1733 

3694 

5824 

IO 

336 

329 

725 

1029 

867 

1272 

2411 

4253 

75 

1258 

1412 

2451 

2890 

3021 

4653 

15903 

29167 

25 

502 

558 

1132 

1409 

1370 

2011 

4334 

6618 

Q 

378 

427 

660 

74i 

826 

1321 

5785 

11275 
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TABLE  XVI 


Distribution  or  Scores  on  the  Item  “Weighted  Expenditure  eor  Library  Salaries 
per  Student”  for  1941-42  and  1946-47 


Per¬ 

centile 

Rank 


Group  1 


Group  2 


Group  3 


Group  4 


1941-42 
36  Insti¬ 
tutions 


1946-47 
41  Insti¬ 
tutions 


1941-42 
96  Insti¬ 
tutions 


1946-47 
1 13  Insti¬ 
tutions 


1941-42 
72  Insti¬ 
tutions 


1946-47 

63  Insti¬ 
tutions 


1941-42 
44  Insti¬ 
tutions 


1946-47 
46  Insti¬ 
tutions 


90 

80 

70 

60 

5° 

40 

30 

20 

10 


11.42 

17-25 

9-77 

12.33 

7-79 

9-73 

6.71 

8.88 

6.12 

8.02 

5-44 

7.17 

4.88 

6.31 

4.06 

5-46 

3.22 

4-05 

10.77 

11.68 

8-33 

9.40 

7.17 

7-65 

6.38 

6.79 

5-55 

6.22 

4.46 

5.60 

3-88 

4-93 

3.21 

4.22 

2-Sr 

3-52 

10.16 

13-38 

8.77 

10.50 

7.72 

9.18 

6.20 

8.13 

5-67 

7.19 

5-29 

6.40 

4.61 

5.61 

4.08 

4-73 

2.99 

3-52 

11. 21 

12.40 

9.17 

9.80 

8.16 

8.05 

7.80 

6.96 

6-59 

6.44 

5-76 

5-9i 

5-35 

5.26 

4.91 

4.44 

3-89 

3-7i 

75 

25 

Q 


8.17 

4.68 

i-75 


xo. 62 
5-89 
2-37 


7-53 

3-54 

2.00 


8.25 

4-58 

1.84 


8.19 

4.22 

1.99 


9.71 

5.22 

2.25 


8.52 
5-3i 
1 .61 


8.62 

4.90 

1.86 


The  institutional  measure  relating 
to  expenditures  for  books  is  the  average 
annual  expenditures  for  books  during 
a  five-year  period.  Table  XIV  presents 
the  distribution  of  scores  on  this  item 
by  deciles  for  the  three  five-year  periods 
ending  with  the  years  1934-35,  1941-42, 
and  1946-47.  The  scores  were  at  a 
somewhat  lower  level  in  1941-42  than 
in  1934-35,  but  were  at  a  higher  levelfor 
the  five-year  period  ending  with  1946- 
47- 

Table  XV  shows  the  distribution  of 


scores  on  average  expenditures  for  li¬ 
brary  books  for  the  two  five-year  periods 
ending  with  1941-42  and  1946-47  for 
each  of  the  four  groups. 

The  institutional  measure  relating 
to  library  salaries  is  the  expenditure 
for  library  salaries  per  student,  weight¬ 
ed  for  enrolment  and  scope  of  program 
as  described  above.  Table  XVI  presents 
the  distribution  of  scores  on  this  item 
for  1941-42  and  1946-47  by  institu¬ 
tional  groups. 


BETTER  TEACHING  THROUGH  AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Sub-Committee  on  Audio-Visual  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Current  Educational  Problems 1 


This  report  which  represents  the  joint 
efforts  of  all  members  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  and  several  collaborators  is 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  Cur¬ 
rent  Educational  Problems  with  the 
hope  that  classroom  teachers  will  find 
in  it  many  valuable  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  improvement  of  class¬ 
room  instruction  through  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  audio-visual  materials.2 

Introduction 

In  general,  one  person  prepared  the 
first  draft  of  a  chapter,  after  which  the 
manuscript  was  thoroughly  discussed 
and  revised  by  the  entire  Committee. 
Hence,  the  final  report  is  presented  as  a 
group  project  without  signed  chapters. 

Responsibility  for  producing  the 
original  drafts  of  chapters  is  as  follows: 
Chapter  I,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Sugarman; 
Chapter  II,  Robert  E.  Schreiber; 
Chapter  III,  I.  Keith  Tyler;  Chapter 
IV,  A.  B.  Roberts;  Chapter  V,  Byron 

L.  Westfall;  Chapters  VI  and  VII, 
Stephen  M.  Corey;  Chapter  VIII, 
Catherine  Williams  and  Clair  Tette- 
mer. 

1  Sub-Committee  on  Audio-Visual  Education: 
Byron  L.  Westfall,  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana  (Chairman) ;  Stephen 

M.  Corey,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  E.  L.  Harden,  Michigan  State  College, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan;  A.  B.  Roberts,  prin¬ 
cipal,  Haw  Creek  Township  High  School,  Gilson, 
Illinois;  Frank  E.  Sorenson,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  I.  Keith  Tyler, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Collaborators:  Robert  E.  Schreiber,  Mish¬ 
awaka  Public  Schools,  Mishawaka,  Indiana; 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Sugarman,  Denver  Public  Schools, 
Denver,  Colorado;  Clair  Tettemer,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Catherine  Williams, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2  Philip  Milo  Bail,  President,  University  of 
Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Current  Educational  Problems. 

Editor’s  Note:  Since  this  report  will  appear 
relatively  soon  as  an  individual  bulletin,  it  is 
printed  here  in  that  form. 


Chapter  I 

THE  IMPORTANCE  AND 
SCOPE  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 

Walter  Mitchell  welcomed  his  visi¬ 
tor  from  the  University. 

“It’s  good  to  see  you,  Paul.  What 
brings  you  to  Franklin  High  School?” 

Dr.  Paul  Miles,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education  from  the  University  an¬ 
swered,  “A  very  pleasant  errand,  Walt. 
I’m  scouting  around  seeing  what  goes 
on  in  the  high  schools.” 

“Come  on  into  the  office  and  make 
yourself  comfortable.  What  did  you 
hear  about  our  school?  Outside  of  the 
proposed  new  building,  I  mean.” 

“You  seem  to  be  going  to  town  in  the 
audio-visual  field.  When  we  were 
talking  about  that  kind  of  work  the 
other  day,  Dean  Turner  said  your 
whole  faculty  was  becoming  conscious 
of  new  techniques.  What  goes  on  any¬ 
way?” 

“Nothing  very  spectacular.  We’ve 
just  been  trying  to  make  high  school 
teaching  something  more  exciting  than 
the  old  read-recite-test  routine.” 

“Well,  don’t  pretend  to  be  modest. 
What  did  you  do  to  Franklin  to  expand 
on  that  formula.  You  always  used  to 
have  the  Training  School  in  an  uproar 
with  your  big  ideas.  We  were  sorry 
you  left  when  you  had  a  really  exciting 
program  going.” 

“Maybe  that’s  why  I  left,  Paul. 
Things  could  roll  along  without  me. 
Somehow  Franklin  was  a  challenge. 
But,  man,  I  had  doubts  that  first  year.” 

“Pretty  hard  to  get  new.  ideas 
started?” 

“That  is  an  understatement.  Not 
that  it  wasn’t  a  good  program,  but  it 
had  gone  on  so  long  and  so  smoothly 
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that  nobody  saw  much  reason  for 
change.  Academic  standards  were  high. 
The  student  body  was  fairly  homo¬ 
geneous.  Parents  had  gone  to  Franklin 
and  wanted  a  tradition  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Sometimes  I  thought  rigor  mortis 
had  set  in.  Then  came  the  war.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  its  effects  were  felt 
even  in  Franklin.” 

“You  know  what  happened  as  well 
as  I  do.  That  quiet  little  factory  that 
turned  out  medical  instruments  took 
a  war  contract  that  brought  hundreds 
of  new  people  in.  The  army  post,  asleep 
since  the  First  World  War  revived  with 
a  loud  roar.  Lots  of  new  youngsters 
came  to  Franklin.  And  it  wasn’t  as 
easy  as  it  had  been  to  teach  textbooks 
assignments  with  nothing  more  inspir¬ 
ing  to  look  at  than  the  bust  of  Julius 
Caesar  or  one  of  those  sepia  prints  be¬ 
queathed  by  the  class  of  1911.” 

“So  you  had  to  do  something  to  meet 
the  new  restlessness  and  all  the  other 
problems.” 

“I  didn’t  have  to  point  these  things 
out  to  the  teachers.  They  wanted  a 
way  to  hold  interest  and  keep  pupils 
from  feeling  that  the  world  was  passing 
them  by  while  they  sat  in  school.  We 
had  a  lot  of  drop  outs,  and  most  of  the 
ones  who  left  to  take  jobs  or  join  the 
service  told  the  same  story.  They 
couldn’t  sit  in  a  classroom  and  just 
read  books  day  after  day  when  there 
were  real  jobs  to  do  outside.” 

“That’s  one  of  the  things  I’m  work¬ 
ing  on  now,  Walt.  Trying  to  find  out 
what’s  happening  to  those  kids  who 
left  school  and  are  just  drifting  around. 
But  go  on  with  your  story.” 

“Well,  at  first  it  didn’t  go  much  be¬ 
yond  talk.  The  faculty  wanted  to  do 
something  more  vital,  but  they  didn’t 
know  exactly  how  to  go  about  it. 
Whenever  anyone  suggested  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  using  more  audio-visual 
activities,  they  gave  the  same  re¬ 
sponses.” 


“You  mean  that  standby,  T  don’t 
know  how  to  run  the  machine’?” 

“Right.  Then  they  pointed  out  that 
new  equipment  couldn’t  be  purchased. 
Our  system  of  routing  the  films  and 
other  equipment  we  already  had  on 
hand  made  using  them  more  of  a  bur¬ 
den  than  a  dividend.  They  howled  down 
suggestions  for  thinking  in  terms  of 
bulletin  boards,  specimens,  models, 
demonstrations,  and  such.  Too  ‘ele¬ 
mentary  school’  they  said.  Just  why 
teen-agers  are  supposed  to  learn  by  a 
totally  different  process  from  young 
children  is  one  of  the  unsolved  mys¬ 
teries.” 

“Sounds  like  a  checkmate,  Walt. 
What  finally  happened?” 

“Sergeant  Bill  Morgan  had  a  fur¬ 
lough.” 

“Who  was  he,  one  of  the  former 
students?” 

“No,  he  was  the  answer  to  my 
prayers,  one  of  our  former  teachers.  I 
asked  him  to  come  over  and  talk  to  the 
faculty  about  the  kind  of  instruction  he 
was  going  through  as  he  learned  about 
the  gun  turrets  on  a  bomber.” 

“Was  he  all-out  for  Army  instruc¬ 
tion?” 

“No,  he  thought  the  Herbartian 
recitation  system  was  old-time  stuff, 
but  he  did  go  overboard  for  the  charts, 
mock-ups,  films,  models,  and  other 
paraphernalia  dismissed  by  the  faculty 
as  ‘elementary  school.’  He  sold  them 
on  the  use  of  visual  aids.  Or  at  least  he 
sold  enough  people  to  make  a  start.” 

“How  did  you  go  about  this  stream¬ 
lining  job?” 

“First  a  committee  rolled  up  its 
sleeves  and  made  something  workable 
out  of  the  antiquated  system  we  had 
for  requisitioning  and  using  the  equip¬ 
ment  on  hand.  Students  participated 
in  this  and  learned  to  operate  the 
machines.  This  freed  the  teachers  from 
being  dependent  on  the  physics  and 
shop  men  for  showing  films.  The  art 
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teacher  worked  with  groups  to  show 
how  cartoons  and  pictures  of  all  kinds 
could  be  something  more  than  mis¬ 
cellany  to  look  at.  A  script  writer  from 
the  local  station  helped  those  interested 
to  work  out  techniques  for  simple 
dramatizations  and  mock  broadcasts 
since  we  had  no  broadcasting  or  record¬ 
ing  equipment  for  the  real  thing.  In  a 
weak  moment  he  promised  that  the 
station  might  use  outstanding  scripts. 
The  physics  and  chemistry  teachers 
worked  out  some  demonstrations  with 
equipment  and  charts  which  were 
large  enough  to  see  beyond  the  second 
row.  The  shop  teachers  came  through 
and  cooperated  by  doing  the  necessary 
‘hammer-and-saw’  work.” 

“Sounds  like  the  millennium,  but 
very  teacher-centered  to  me  so  far.” 

“That  was  one  of  the  big  changes  in 
the  set-up.  The  plans  required  the 
brain  and  muscle  power  of  a  lot  of 
people.  The  war  had  cut  down  our 
teaching  staff.  We  had  to  enlist  the 
students.  And  they  were  more  than 
willing  after  their  first  suspicions  were 
allayed  that  they  were  merely  being 
errand  boys.  Many  of  the  teachers 
knew  vaguely  what  they  wanted,  but 
didn’t  know  how  to  translate  it  into 
wood  and  paint  and  simple  machinery. 
Many  of  the  pupils  needed  only  sug¬ 
gestions  to  produce  cartoons  and 
sketches  and  other  graphic  materials. 
It  was  planning  with  pupils,  not  for 
them  that  was  the  highlight  of  the 
whole  project.” 

“It  sounds  like  a  patent  medicine  ad, 
Walt.  Didn’t  you  have  even  a  few 
minor  slip-ups?” 

“Of  course  we  did.  These  are  people 
I’m  talking  about.  At  first  the  most 
enthusiastic  went  all-out  for  visual 
teaching  and  neglected  everything  else. 
Or  they  would  have  so  many  charts 
and  specimens  and  posters  and  what¬ 
not,  that  the  rooms  looked  like  the 
Old  Curiosity  Shop.  Or  they  would 


work  so  hard  on  an  elaborate  project 
like  a  diorama  that  they  couldn’t  bear 
to  part  with  it  and  left  it  up  long  after 
it  had  any  relevance  to  the  work.  Some 
wanted  to  use  any  film  anybody  put 
out  because  they  thought  a  film  was  the 
magic  way  to  learning.  A  few  still 
think  that  four  memorized  oral  reports 
given  behind  a  table  constitute  a 
dramatized  discussion.  Sure  we  made 
mistakes.  But  we  pooled  our  ideas  and 
blunders  and  worked  our  problems 
through.  We’re  still  learning.” 

“Tell  me  some  more,  Walt;  this  is 
real  grass  roots  experimentation.” 

“I’ve  talked  enough  for  one  day. 
Come  on.  Let’s  have  a  look  around  the 
building.  Don’t  expect  anything  spec¬ 
tacular.  I’m  not  concerned  with  sleight- 
of-hand  tricks.  These  teachers  are  just 
using  appropriate  techniques  to  make 
the  daily  learning  experience  go  be¬ 
yond  verbalization.” 

“That’s  what  I  dropped  in  for,  a 
look  around.” 

As  they  went  down  the  hall  Walt 
said,  “First  I  want  you  to  see  Miss 
Price’s  social  science  class  set  up  for 
boys  and  girls  who  don’t  fit  into  college 
prep  history.  She  and  the  class  plan 
their  own  course.  Even  the  pupils  who 
resisted  the  new  class  because  they 
were  convinced  ‘they  couldn’t  do  his¬ 
tory’  are  taking  a  new  lease  on  life.” 

As  they  took  seats  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  Miss  Price  was  saying,  “It’s 
time  for  the  headline  map  summary.” 

A  boy  stepped  to  a  bulletin  board 
where  there  were  a  world  map,  a  map 
of  the  state,  and  a  map  of  Franklin. 

“The  committee  chose  the  following 
headlines  to  put  on  the  map  today. 
Tom,  you  thumbtack  them  on  while 
I  point  out  the  places.  Here  in  Pales¬ 
tine  there  was  a  big  story  about  the 
United  Nations.  There  was  political 
trouble  in  Paris,  France.  The  govern¬ 
ment  in  Argentina  clamped  down  on 
the  newspapers  because  they  criticized 
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the  government.  Here  in  the  United 
States  the  big  stories  were  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Los  Angeles,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  the  state  the  stories  were 
all  about  the  new  highways.  The  school 
bond  issue  is  the  local  story.  If  you 
want  to  read  the  whole  stories,  they’re 
on  the  clipping  board.” 

When  he  had  finished,  suggestions 
were  made  by  the  class  about  stories 
that  might  have  been  added.  Time 
was  allowed  before  the  bell  for  those 
who  wanted  to  read  the  clippings  or  the 
full  copies  of  newspapers  available  on 
a  table. 

After  class  Walter  Mitchell  asked 
Miss  Price  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
this  map  device  to  Dr.  Niles. 

“Many  of  these  boys  and  girls  come 
from  families  where  no  newspaper  is 
taken.  Some  would  read  only  the  sports 
page  and  comics.  They  aren’t  readers 
by  choice.  When  they  serve  their  week 
on  the  headline  committee  they  must 
read  the  papers  pretty  carefully.  The 
others  read  to  check  on  the  committee. 
They’ve  gained  a  reputation  in  school 
for  being  experts  on  the  news.  They 
needed  that  kind  of  favorable  status. 
It’s  a  simple  thing,  but  it’s  meant  a 
lot.” 

“Thanks,  Miss  Price.  Before  we  go 
have  you  anything  else  interesting  to 
show  Dr.  Miles?  He’s  seeing  our  audio¬ 
visual  program  in  action.” 

“All  I  need  is  an  excuse  to  show  off 
the  things  this  class  is  doing.  Look  at 
these  sketches.  They’re  to  be  our  visual 
aids  for  an  assembly  program  on  preju¬ 
dice  versus  understanding.  The  title 
is,  ‘If  you  believe  this,  you’re  cheating 
yourself.’” 

The  sketches  depicted  popular  pre¬ 
judices  about  race,  nationality,  and 
religion. 

“These  are  very  good,  but  how  are 
you  going  to  use  them  in  an  auditor¬ 
ium?” 

“We’ll  project  them  on  the  screen 


and  trace  them  on  large  sheets  of  paper. 
They’re  to  be  used  as  ‘starters’  for  the 
talks  and  dialogues.  Now  that  I’ve 
gotten  over  my  original  fear  of  ‘the 
machines,’  I  find  many  ways  to  liven 
up  activities.  Will  you  be  here  for  the 
program  on  Tuesday,  Dr.  Miles?” 

“No,  I’m  sorry  I  won’t  see  the  per¬ 
formance.  I  hope  the  script  is  as  simple 
and  dramatic  as  the  drawings.” 

“We  worked  with  the  drama  teacher 
and  a  man  from  the  radio  station.  No 
orations.” 

As  they  went  down  the  hall  to  their 
next  spot  for  observation  Dr.  Miles 
observed,  “My  guess  is  that  Miss 
Price  is  one  of  the  spark  plugs  in  the 
social  science  program.” 

“Yes,  and  my  only  fear  is  that  she 
won’t  stay  with  us  long.  The  teachers’ 
college  has  an  eye  on  her.” 

They  went  into  room  119,  where 
Bill  Morgan  (ex-sergeant)  was  teaching 
a  physics  class. 

A  student  was  speaking,  “I  thought 
that  was  a  swell  film.  The  school  ought 
to  buy  it.  I  know  a  lot  more  about 
different  kinds  of  engines  than  I  did 
before.” 

“Run  it  again,  Mr.  Morgan,  will 
you  please?”,  requested  a  girl.  “There 
were  several  things  in  the  picture  I 
didn’t  quite' understand.” 

The  film  was  run  again,  and  stopped 
several  times  at  points  where  the  class 
raised  questions.  Then  after  answering 
a  number  of  questions  asked  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class,  the  teacher  helped 
them  summarize  the  main  points  shown 
in  the  film. 

“Now,”  said  the  teacher,  “we’d 
better  check  on  the  last  details  of  the 
trip  to  the  factory.  Don,  pass  these 
mimeographed  check  lists  of  observa¬ 
tion  points  we  worked  out.  Keep  those 
in  your  notebooks.  How  about  the 
report  from  the  lunch  committee?” 

After  the  various  last-minute  ad¬ 
justments  had  been  made,  Bill  Morgan 
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raised  a  window  shade  which  had  hid¬ 
den  an  assignment  on  the  board  until 
he  was  ready  for  it,  and  the  class  began 
work.  While  they  were  working,  two 
boys  came  in  quietly,  took  their  as¬ 
signments  for  audio-visual  equipment 
duty  from  a  file  on  the  desk,  conferred 
with  Bill,  and  went  to  the  equipment 
room  to  prepare  for  their  next  period’s 
job. 

As  the  visitors  left,  Paul  Miles 
asked,  “Tell  me,  Walt,  does  he  operate 
at  that  speed  all  the  time?” 

“Almost.  He  can  think  up  more 
ways  to  make  physics  comprehensible 
than  I  thought  possible  You  should 
have  seen  them  starting  simple  ma¬ 
chines  by  taking  a  lawnmower  apart.” 

“What  else  do  you  want  me  to  see. 
My  time  is  running  short.” 

“Let’s  go  see  Dora  Laughlin.  She 
teaches  English  and  American  liter¬ 
ature  in  what  she  calls  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way.  But  her  idea  of  academic 
tradition  has  certainly  changed  since 
I  was  a  boy  and  studying  the  clas¬ 
sics.  Even  without  special  equipment 
she  always  used  puppets  and  origi¬ 
nal  illustrations,  dramatizations,  and 
all  kinds  of  visual  techniques.  Now 
that  we  have  a  good  opaque  projector 
and  playback,  she’s  done  really  won¬ 
derful  things  with  postcards  from  her 
travels,  illustrations  from  her  own 
collections  of  books  and  recordings  of 
famous  actors  doing  plays  and  poetry. 
She’s  experimenting  now,  with  mis¬ 
givings,  on  helping  the  pupils  become 
more  discerning  about  out-of-school 
movies  and  radio  programs.  It’s  a 
departure  from  her  course,  but  she’s 
beginning  to  do  a  mighty  good  job  of 
bringing  literature  to  a  level  that  pupils 
can  understand,  whose  home  back¬ 
grounds  haven’t  offered  much  formal 
culture.” 

When  they  came  to  Miss  Laughlin’s 
door,  there  was  a  sign,  “Listening. 
Please  do  not  disturb.” 


“Well  that’s  that.  Maybe  we  can  see 
one  of  the  commercial  classes  at  work 
on  sales  slips  and  other  business  ma¬ 
terials  provided  by  local  firms.  They 
always  kicked  that  our  classes  were  re¬ 
mote  from  actual  business  conditions. 
So  we  had  a  meeting  and  persuaded 
them  to  help  us.  Now  we  project  some 
of  the  application  blanks  and  so  forth 
on  the  screen  to  point  our  information 
they  all  should  have.  Then  the  pupils 
actually  run  the  book  store — under 
supervision,  of  course.  It’s  given  them 
more  of  an  interest  in  the  business 
world.  They  requested  a  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  unit  with  exhibits  and  bulletin 
boards  of  phony  advertisements,  fly- 
by-night  loan  offers,  and  other  sucker- 
bait.  The  material  was  so  good  that  a 
class  worked  out  an  illustrated  lecture 
and  gave  it  at  a  business  man’s  lunch¬ 
eon.  It  went  over  big  from  reports 
I  had.” 

“I’m  afraid  I  won’t  have  time  to  do 
any  more  visiting.  One  of  the  reasons 
I’m  looking  around  is  that  I’m  talent 
scouting  for  a  consultant  in  audio¬ 
visual  for  the  summer  workshop.  I 
think  Bill  Morgan  is  the  man  with  the 
philosophy  and  the  ‘know-how’  who 
can  help  us  best  this  summer. 

“I’m  glad  now  you  didn’t  tell  me  at 
first.  I  didn’t  want  to  slant  the  visit 
Bill’s  way,  but  I’m  glad  you  want  him. 
He  can  do  a  good  job.  Do  you  want  to 
talk  to  him  now?” 

“No  I’ll  write  a  letter  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day.  I’m  due  in  an  hour  at  Mid¬ 
ford  for  some  more  visiting.” 

“Sure  you  haven’t  time  to  see  the 
giant-sized  props  the  shop  teachers 
use  in  a  safety  lecture  called  ‘How  to 
Live  with  the  Lathe’?” 

“I  haven’t  time  to  see  an  animated 
Sphinx.  You  can  tell  me  all  about  it  at 
the  University  next  month.  You’re 
on  the  list  of  consultants  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  administrators  and  teachers  on 
the  use  of  audio-visual  methods.  For 
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two  days  you  can  have  a  lot  of  fun. 
Want  to  do  it?” 

“I  can’t  resist.  Well,  I’m  glad  you 
came  to  Franklin  today.  We  haven’t 
all  the  answers,  but  we’re  doing  less 
abstract  work  than  we  did  a  few  years 
ago.” 

“You’ve  got  a  very  satisfying  pro¬ 
gram.  Your  audio-visual  ideas  go  be¬ 
yond  purchasing  equipment.  It  takes 
more  than  that,  Walt,  it’s  a  whole 
point  of  view.” 

“Thanks,  Paul,  See  you  at  the  con¬ 
ference  if  not  sooner.” 

“Goodbye.  I’ll  write  to  Bill  Morgan 
soon.  Don’t  say  anything  to  him 
yet.” 

As  Walt  Mitchell  waved  goodbye, 
he  began  to  think  about  what  he  would 
do  at  the  conference.  Now  if  they  could 
only  take  some  pupils  over  to  do  the 
radio  program  that  had  influenced  the 
board  to  install  a  small  studio.  Or 
some  photographs  of  that  shop  safety 
equipment.  Or  maybe  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  he  decided  to  have  his 
lunch. 

The  results  of  experimental  psy¬ 
chology,  as  well  as  common  observa¬ 
tion,  indicate  that  learning,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  based  on  meaningful 
experiences.  Hence,  the  good  teacher 
attempts  to  provide  a  large  variety  of 
such  experiences. 

The  foregoing  description  of  a  hy¬ 
pothetical  school  illustrates  a  few  ways 
in  which  a  teacher  or  a  school  can 
provide  meaningful  learning  expe¬ 
riences  for  pupils.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  increased  acceptance  by 
school  administrators,  teachers,  and 
the  public  of  the  fact  that  learning  in 
school  can  be  promoted  very  effectively 
by  increased  use  of  motion  pictures, 
lantern  slides,  field  trips,  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  and  similar  materials.  However, 
there  are  certain  difficulties  which  in 
many  cases  greatly  reduce  the  extent 
to  which  these  audio-visual  materials 


are  used.  Some  of  the  most  important 
of  these  problems  are  these : 

1.  How  can  a  teacher  most  effec¬ 
tively  utilize  common  audio-vis¬ 
ual  materials  in  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion? 

2.  How  can  a  teacher  best  help 
pupils  to  develop  the  ability  to 
discriminate  between  good  and 
poor  radio  programs  or  motion 
pictures? 

3.  What  type  of  organization  and 
what  facilities  should  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  provide  so  that  ca¬ 
pable  teachers  will  be  able  to  use 
audio-visual  materials  effectively? 

4.  What  type  of  in-service  education 
do  teachers  need  to  enable  them 
to  use  audio-visual  materials  ef¬ 
fectively? 

5.  How  can  the  audio-visual  pro¬ 
gram  be  evaluated? 

6.  Where  can  audio-visual  materials 
and  equipment  be  obtained? 

7.  Where  can  teachers  get  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  and  programs? 

In  subsequent  chapters,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  answer,  at  least  in  part, 
these  and  similar  questions. 

Chapter  II 

THE  TEACHER’S  UTILIZATION 

OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONAL  MATERIALS 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed 
spectacular  growth  in  the  use  of  in¬ 
structional  motion  pictures.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  film  strip,  the  feasibility 
of  using  radio  through  transcriptions 
and  recordings,  and  the  rebirth  of 
interest  in  slides,  have  manifested 
themselves  with  considerable  fanfare. 
At  the  same  time  the  notion  has  un¬ 
fortunately  arisen  that  audio-visual 
aids  are  something  brand  new.  The 
implication  seems  to  be  that  teachers 
must  exercise  unique  means  of  utiliza- 
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tion  in  order  to  realize  the  instructional 
values  for  which  these  aids  were  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  terminology  that  has  been  used, 
such  as  “Visual  Education”  or  “Audio- 
Visual  Education,”  has  tended  to  sup¬ 
port  the  belief  on  the  part  of  teachers 
that  a  considerable  hiatus  existed  be¬ 
tween  “Visual  Education”  and  plain 
“Education.”  It  is  only  recently  that 
curriculum-wise  protagonists  of  things 
audio-visual  have  begun  to  speak  of 
“Audio-Visual  Instructional  Materi¬ 
als”  and  brought  to  general  attention 
the  fact  that  these  materials  extend 
quite  beyond  the  limits  of  projected 
or  recorded  aids  and  include  almost  all 
kinds  of  instructional  materials.  Ac¬ 
tually  there  are  few  teachers  who  have 
not  utilized  audio-visual  instructional 
materials  unnumbered  times  during  the 
course  of  their  teaching  careers. 

Teacher  familiarity  with  a  wide 
range  of  audio-visual  materials  be¬ 
comes  much  more  apparent  when  it  is 
realized  that  maps  and  charts,  globes, 
sand  tables,  pictures  in  books-maga- 
zines-displays,  and  all  the  other  in¬ 
structional  aids  that  the  eye  sees,  the 
ear  hears,  or  that  impinge  on  the  other 
senses  are  truly  audio-visual  aids  to 
instruction.  Even  the  time-honored, 
and  often  abused,  blackboard  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  comprehensive  field  of 
audio-visual  instructional  materials. 

And  so,  what  is  new  about  using 
audio-visual  aids?  They  do  have  their 
newer  forms  which  require  that  a  few 
mechanical  skills  be  acquired,  and  that 
is  all.  Essentially,  audio-visual  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  are  the  same  aids  that 
teachers  have  been  using,  or  mis-using, 
for  generations,  according  to  their 
professional  preparation,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  supervisory  provisions  for 
their  use,  and  the  teacher’s  own  partic¬ 
ular  interest  and  initiative  in  relating 
their  use  to  the  curriculum  in  general 
and  the  immediate  lessons  at  hand. 


No  teacher,  of  course,  uses  any  in¬ 
structional  aid  for  itself  alone;  i.e. 
theoretically  not.  He  has  objectives  for 
its  use — objectives  that  stem  from  the 
total  educational  philosophy  of  his 
school  or  system;  objectives  that  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
from  course  of  study  for  the  year  to 
unit  for  this  month,  to  individualized 
lesson  for  today.  Today  some  one  teach¬ 
ing  purpose  or  set  of  purposes  is  to  be 
achieved.  What  aids  does  the  teacher 
employ  to  get  these  ideas  across  in  the 
most  effective,  concrete  fashion?  How 
does  he  select  them?  How  does  he  use 
them?  Let’s  see  .  .  . 

There’s  nothing  very  mysterious 
about  selecting  appropriate  instruc¬ 
tional  materials.  Unless  a  text  book  is 
selected  for  the  teacher  by  the  state 
or  the  local  school  board,  the  teacher 
proceeds  to  select  one.  Pretty  red 
covers  aren’t  especially  important,  nor 
does  the  teacher  pay  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  long  and  impressive  titles 
of  the  authors.  The  content  is  what 
counts.  Does  the  text  have  a  point  of 
view  compatible  with  the  teacher’s 
own  philosophy,  are  things  emphasized 
there  which  the  teacher  wishes  to 
stress,  is  the  grade  level  of  the  language 
appropriate?  The  teacher  reads,  or  at 
least  scans,  the  content.  In  selecting  a 
map,  the  teacher  is  more  concerned 
with  whether  the  map  is  up-to-date 
and  accurate  than  with  the  fact  that 
New  York  is  light  green  and  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.  is  marked  by  an  attractive 
star.  But,  let’s  get  some  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  down  a  little  more  objectively: 

1.  Is  the  audio-visual  aid  authentic 
in  its  content  or  appearance? 

2.  Is  it  up-to-date? 

3.  Do  its  objectives  fit  the  lesson  at 
hand? 

4.  Is  it  understandable  to  the  grade 
level  in  which  it  is  to  be  used? 

5.  Is  it  within  the  interest  area  of  the 
students  or  related  to  it? 
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6.  Can  it  be  secured  at  a  time  when 
it  fits  in  well  with  the  lesson? 

7.  Is  it  reasonably  economical? 

8.  Is  there  any  danger  involved  in 
its  utilization? 

The  majority  of  these  questions  can 
be  answered  by  examining  the  material 
carefully  before  its  use  is  seriously 
considered.  Teachers  sometimes  say 
that  they  are  baffled  by  how  to  use  the 
motion  picture  or  strip  film,  transcrip¬ 
tions,  recordings,  or  other  of  the  newer 
aids.  Usually  when  this  state  of  affairs 
exists  it  is  because  the  teachers  have  not 
previewed  or  auditioned  the  aid  in 
advance  of  use.  How  could  they  expect 
to  have  any  control  over  the  learning 
situation?  And  this  brings  us  to  one 
very  important  generalization  about 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  instructional 
materials:  The  teacher  must  know  his 
materials. 

Another  important  generalization  is 
to  use  the  audio-visual  instructional 
material  at  the  time  it  fits  the  lesson.  Not 
next  week  or  next  month,  or  three 
weeks  ago,  but  this  week,  today,  now, 
when  it  fits  the  lesson  and  can  be  well 
integrated  with  it. 

Purposes  for  using  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  must  be  clear  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  so  that  he  may  transmit  these 
purposes  to  the  class  in  advance  of  use 
and  keep  them  constantly  in  mind  dur¬ 
ing  the  use  of  any  aid  and  following 
such  use  in  subsequent  discussions  and 
related  activities.  A  certain  teacher 
used  to  tell  a  variety  of  interesting  and 
most  entertaining  stories,  but  his  pupils 
were  seldom  sure  whether  the  stories 
were  to  drive  home  a  related  point  in 
the  lesson,  or  merely  to  divert  them  for 
a  moment  from  the  strenuous  mental 
exercise  of  Trig.  His  pupils  still  remem¬ 
ber  some  of  the  stories! 

Repeat  the  use  of  the  aid  as  many 
times  as  is  necessary.  The  teacher  should 
never  be  afraid  to  use  certain  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  more  than  once  if 


further  use  will  result  in  additional 
important  learning.  The  majority  of 
our  instructional  films  go  so  rapidly 
that  a  re-showing  is  practically  im¬ 
perative.  Teachers  make  no  bones 
about  having  a  class  review  the  text 
book  or  point  out  places  on  a  map  or 
parts  of  a  model  again  and  again.  Just 
so  with  these  other  aids,  too. 

After  the  lesson  or  unit  is  completed, 
or  during  the  progress  thereof,  the 
teacher  evaluates  what  has  or  is  taking 
place  and  the  values  which  have  been 
achieved.  Did  this  method  this  time 
put  over  the  ideas  and  concepts  he 
originally  had  in  mind?  If  it  didn’t, 
where  was  the  weak  spot?  Was  the  aid 
really  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of 
the  lesson,  the  age  level  of  the  pupils, 
or  could  it  have  been  done  better  with 
something  different?  Reviewing  these 
various  concerns  by  the  teacher  is  the 
only  intelligent  way  to  establish  a 
basis  for  selecting  future  instructional 
materials,  whether  audio-visual  or 
otherwise. 

Selection  of  a  particular  aid  for  class¬ 
room  use  is  also  the  product  of  a  series 
of  compromises:  compromises  with 
what  constitutes  the  ideal  or  most 
concrete  aid,  compromises  with  the 
class  schedule  of  the  school — especially 
in  the  case  of  radio — compromises  with 
the  school  funds  for  instructional  ma¬ 
terials,  and  with  the  facilities  at  hand. 

To  make  clear  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  various  audio-visual  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  and  to  contrast  their 
degrees  of  reality,  some  authorities 
choose  to  line  up  the  aids  along  an 
imaginary  scale  which  proceeds  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  or  vice 
versa.  It  is  also  fashionable  to  start 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pyramid  and  work 
up  to  the  abstract,  or  peer  through  a 
glass  darkly  and  gradually  see  the 
light.  In  any  event,  at  the  most  con¬ 
crete  end  of  this  continuum,  pyramid, 
or  what  have  you,  is  placed  actual 
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“work”  experience  in  the  area  about 
which  the  pupils  are  to  learn.  The  best 
way  to  learn  about  farm  life  would  be 
to  work  on  a  farm  with  a  good  teacher. 
Somewhat  less  concrete  is  the  field  trip 
or  school  journey.  Viewing,  hearing, 
smelling,  tasting,  and  touching  objects 
or  living  things  in  their  natural  settings 
often  presents  the  most  realistic  learn¬ 
ing  situation — one  which  all  teachers 
would  choose,  were  it  not  for  compli¬ 
cating  factors.  These  factors  include 
such  items  as  distance  from  the  school, 
cost  and  hazards  of  transportation, 
interruption  of  class  schedules,  and 
exceeding  the  optimum  number  of 
students  that  may  be  handled  effec¬ 
tively  in  a  particular  situation.  Other 
deterrents  to  good  learning  situations 
in  the  case  of  the  field  trip  are  that 
frequently  too  many  other  students 
get  between  a  student  and  the  lesson 
material,  or  the  item  to  be  seen  is  hid¬ 
den  behind  several  tons  of  iron  or  steel, 
or  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
anyway.  Hence,  in  spite  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  field  trip,  the  instructional 
materials  can  often  be  presented  better 
for  group  study  through  vicarious 
means,  such  as  the  motion  picture  or 
film  strips. 

Next  to  the  Field  Trip,  in  its  purer 
forms,  many  theorists  place  the  motion 
picture,  as  the  most  realistic  vicarious 
experience.  The  motion  picture  is 
undeniably  valuable  in  presenting  a 
variety  of  ideas  or  concepts  that  in¬ 
volve  motion.  Time-lapse  photography 
is  utilized  to  show  processes  in  nature 
that  would  otherwise  take  days,  weeks, 
or  months.  In  a  sense  all  motion  pic¬ 
tures  have  the  element  of  time-lapse 
about  them,  since  time  is  squeezed 
out  of  the  situation  and  events  are 
fastened  together  in  a  sequence  which 
has  no  relationship  necessarily  to 
their  original  order  of  time  or  photog¬ 
raphy.  Animation  is  another  notable 


contribution  of  the  motion  picture, 
presenting  operations  and  activities 
not  normally  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
slow  motion  photography  makes  under¬ 
standable  action  which  is  much  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  eye  to  see.  And,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  motion 
picture  is  able  to  tell  a  story,  complete, 
factual,  and  integrated  and  almost  as 
lifelike  as  the  real  thing  itself. 

Somewhere  between  the  picture 
that  moves  and  talks  and  the  picture 
that  just  sits  still — -whether  in  a  slide, 
a  film  strip,  a  picture  projected  in  a 
reflectoscope,  pasted  about  the  room  in 
exhibits,  or  lying  placidly  in  a  text¬ 
book— are  to  be  found  the  sound  slide 
film  and  the  stereograph.  Both  of  these 
aids  assist  in  bridging  the  perceptual 
gap  between  still  and  motion  pictures. 
The  sound  slide  film  retains  the  natu¬ 
ralness  of  the  human  voice  and  other 
familiar  sounds  while  presenting  a 
still,  somewhat  lifeless  picture.  The 
stereograph  is  a  still  picture,  but  has 
depth,  a  third-dimensional  quality 
which  makes  it  more  real,  in  a  sense, 
than  the  motion  picture.  As  each 
ounce  of  realism  is  squeezed  out  of  the 
instructional  material  at  hand,  it  is 
most  important  that  relationships  are 
maintained  between  more  realistic  ob¬ 
jects  which  the  student  has  come  to 
understand  and  be  familiar  with.  These 
two  aids  assist  in  getting  the  student 
up  one  rung  of  the  ladder  of  realism. 

And  then,  there  are  the  various 
manifestations  of  the  still  picture 
alluded  to.  In  using  all  of  these  aids, 
the  teacher  applies  the  same  criteria  in 
selection  and  the  same  general  pattern 
of  utilization. 

Models,  exhibits,  and  diagrams,  al¬ 
though  considered  by  some  to  be  more 
realistic  than  pictures,  are  usually 
placed  next  on  the  abstract-concrete 
continuum,  followed  by  charts,  graphs, 
and  maps.  When  the  last  named  three- 
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some  is  encountered,  the  teacher  must 
really  begin  to  take  himself  in  hand 
and  realize  that  he  is  getting  his  stu¬ 
dents  into  the  realm  of  the  abstract. 
Generally  speaking,  these  aids  have 
little  in  common  with  the  familiar 
objects  of  every  day  life.  The  realism 
has  been  eliminated  in  favor  of  simplifi¬ 
cation  and  of  enabling  the  student  to 
deal  with  a  variety  of  concrete  objects 
summed  up  in  small  signs  or  irregular 
lines.  The  teacher  must  be  certain 
that  the  student  knows  what  each  little 
sign  stands  for  before  going  on  with 
lessons  which  involve  its  use  exten¬ 
sively.  This  does  not  mean  mere 
memorization,  but  a  real,  vital  ex¬ 
perience,  vicarious  or  otherwise, 
tucked  away  in  the  student’s  mind 
which  can  be  linked  up  with  the  little 
sign  on  a  moment’s  notice. 

Signs  and  words  are  man’s  most  pre¬ 
carious  possessions,  if  he  knows  what 
they  mean.  But  glibly  reciting  their 
meanings  to  his  teacher  or  his  friends 
without  knowing  their  real  meaning — 
what  we  have  come  to  call  verbalism — 
is  a  sorry  reflection  on  some  of  our 
processes  of  education  which  pour  on 
the  knowledge  and  never  rub  it  in. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  education 
one  may  encounter  these  perils  of  ver¬ 
balism  very  quickly  if  basic  knowledge 
does  not  give  meaning  to  what  the  ear 
hears.  Given  a  sure  knowledge  of  the 
words  and  phrases  and  sounds  of  the 
realm,  auditory  aids  are  some  of  our 
most  useful  tools.  The  radio  program 
purveys  knowledge  to  many  thousands 
of  persons  and  the  modern  development 
of  the  transcription  and  the  wire  re¬ 
corder  with  which  to  fix  these  words, 
sounds,  and  music  for  re-creation  at 
any  time  have  immeasurably  increased 
their  utility  in  the  educative  process. 

And  with  audio-aids,  as  with  all 
other  instructional  materials,  the 


teacher  applies  the  criteria  of  selection 
listed,  auditions  the  material  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  class  use,  has  specific  purposes 
for  using  each  aid,  uses  it  at  a  time 
when  it  fits  the  lesson,  plays  it  back 
as  many  times  as  necessary,  and  eval¬ 
uates  the  outcomes. 

Let’s  put  this  all  down  in  a  nutshell, 
now,  and  go  on  to  the  next  chapter. 
Remember  these  important  concerns 
in  the  use  of  audio-visual  or  other 
instructional  materials: 

1.  The  teacher  must  know  his 
materials. 

a.  Is  the  material  authentic  in 
content  or  appearance? 

b.  Is  it  up-to-date? 

c.  Does  it  contribute  to  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  lesson  at  hand? 

d. -Is  it  understandable  to  the 

grade  level  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used? 

e.  Is  it  within  the  interest  area 
of  the  students  or  related  to  it? 

f.  Can  it  be  secured  at  a  time 
when  it  fits  in  well  with  the 
lesson? 

g.  Is  it  reasonably  economical? 

2.  The  teacher  uses  the  material  at 
the  time  it  fits  the  lesson. 

3.  Purposes  for  using  the  instruc¬ 
tional  material  must  be  clear  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils  before,  during,  and  after 
utilization. 

4.  The  aid  should  be  used  as  many 
times  as  instructional  needs  dic¬ 
tate. 

5.  Evaluation  of  outcomes  with  the 
use  of  the  aid  should  always  take 
place  as  a  guide  to  student  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
particular  aid  for  future  use. 

Mysterious?  Involved?  Magical? 
Everyone  has  been  using  some  kind  of 
instructional  materials  for  a  long  time. 
These  aids,  some  of  then,  just  look  a 
little  different.  That’s  all. 
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Chapter  III 

DEVELOPING  DISCRIMINA¬ 
TION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
MASS  MEDIA 

The  Need  for  Discrimination 

The  high  school  student  of  today- 
lives  in  a  world  of  motion  pictures, 
radio  programs,  picture  magazines, 
juke  boxes,  newspapers,  and  billboards, 
He  listens  to  the  radio  more  than  two 
hours  each  day;  goes  to  the  movies 
once  a  week;  reads  comic  strips,  sports, 
features,  headlines,  and  occasional  news 
stories;  thumbs  through  Life  and 
Look;  reads  portions  of  Reader’s  Digest; 
listens  to  juke  boxes,  dance  bands  and 
home  record  players;  and  is  constantly 
exposed  to  billboards,  store  windows, 
display  ads,  radio  commercials  and 
gimmicks.  In  spite  of  all  this  bewilder¬ 
ing  bombardment,  essentially  mechan¬ 
ical  and  impersonal,  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school  do  little  or 
nothing  to  help  him  make  sense  out  of 
the  confusion.  The  adolescent  is,  typ¬ 
ically,  over-stimulated  by  the  con¬ 
tinuous  appeals  to  hunger,  thirst,  sex, 
snobbery,  and  insecurity.  He  is  con¬ 
fused  by  the  conflicting  standards  rep¬ 
resented  in  his  immediate  clique  and 
its  rigid  code  because,  fundamentally, 
he  is  lonely,  insecure,  frightened  and 
frustrated  by  an  essentially  impersonal 
chaotic  world  which  constantly  beats 
in  upon  him. 

The  same  mechanical  advances 
which  make  possible  the  enrichment 
of  teaching  through  radio  programs, 
motion  pictures,  field  trips,  film  slides 
and  models,  have  filled  the  out-of¬ 
school  life  of  the  students  with  an 
array  of  glittering  and  exciting  expe¬ 
riences  pitched  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  mass  taste  and  mir¬ 
roring  the  conflicting  standards  and 
mores  of  a  developing  civilization. 
Education  for  living  cannot  ignore  this 


situation.  Indeed  the  school  becomes 
increasingly  unrealistic  and  ineffective 
as  the  gap  widens  between  traditional 
content  and  method  and  everyday 
living. 

In  another  sense,  too,  the  school 
dare  not  ignore  the  mass  media — mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  radio,  and  the  press.  The 
very  survival  of  western  civilization 
is  dependent  upon  the  decisions  which 
the  American  people  make  in  these 
crucial  post-war  years.  These  decisions 
are  influenced  and  often  determined  by 
the  adequacy  and  relevancy  of  the 
information  which  radio,  press  and 
movies  supply.  Unless  citizens  become 
discriminating  with  regard  to  these 
media,  they  may  too  easily  be  swayed 
by  sensationalism  and  by  the  deliberate 
manipulations  of  selfish  interests.  The 
high  school  must  do  its  part  in  develop¬ 
ing  critical  discrimination  with  regard 
to  these  primary  sources  of  information 
on  public  issues. 

What  is  Discrimination? 

Discrimination  is  the  ability  to  dis¬ 
cern  differences,  to  separate  the  “good” 
and  the  “bad,”  to  make  judgments  on 
the  basis  of  standard.  It  implies  that 
the  individual  approaches  an  experience 
positively,  that  he  reacts  to  it,  and 
evaluates  it.  Those  who  lack  discrim¬ 
ination  are  what  Edgar  Dale  calls 
“sponge-minded.”  They  soak  up  ex¬ 
periences,  they  are  wishy-washy;  their 
views  are  determined  by  what  they 
last  read,  heard,  or  saw. 

There  are,  of  course,  degrees  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  biased  and  bigoted 
person  has  a  rough  sort  of  discrimina¬ 
tion.  He  accepts  that  which  confirms 
his  prejudice;  he  rejects  everything 
that  threatens  or  conflicts  with  his 
preconceptions.  The  truly  discriminat¬ 
ing  person,  however,  reacts  in  terms  of 
standards  which  he  has  carefully 
thought  through.  Indeed  his  standards 
themselves  are  constantly  being  re- 
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fined.  Each  new  experience  not  only 
is  judged  by  the  standards,  but  in  turn 
the  experience  throws  new  light  upon 
the  standards  themselves. 

How  Is  Discrimination  Developed? 

Discrimination  is  developed  only 
through  exposure  to  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
periences  of  differing  quality.  In  any 
field  the  student  must  sample  widely. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  boy  who  has 
heard  nothing  but  jazz  cannot  be  dis¬ 
criminating  in  music,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  child  exposed  only  to  the 
classics  also  has  little  basis  for  “dis¬ 
cerning  differences.”  Similarly,  the 
adolescent  must  be  exposed,  in  or  out 
of  school,  to  a  great  variety  of  radio 
programs,  motion  pictures,  news¬ 
papers,  advertisements,  music,  books, 
pictures,  and  so  on.  If  he  lives  in  a 
restricted,  well-groomed  suburb  he 
needs  to  experience  the  slums,  the 
small  town,  the  farm.  If  his  contacts 
are  confined  only  to  members  of  his 
own  race,  nationality,  class,  and  reli¬ 
gious  grouping,  then  he  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  associate  with  those  of 
differing  background.  True  discrimina¬ 
tion  grows  from  a  breadth  of  experience. 

But  variety  of  experiences  does  not 
automatically  develop  critical  taste. 
The  various  experiences  must  be  com¬ 
pared,  evaluated,  and  interpreted. 
They  must  be  intellectualized.  The 
young  person  today  is  exposed  to  a 
much  wider  assortment  of  happenings 
than  were  the  boys  and  girls  of  pre¬ 
vious  generations.  Yet  they  are  not 
necessarily  more  discriminating.  Indeed 
many  of  them  are  more  confused,  more 
mixed  up,  less  sure  of  their  values  than 
their  predecessors. 

Somewhere  the  adolescent  must 
acquire  the  habit  and  disposition  to 
reflect  upon  these  varied  experiences. 
He  must  compare  them  with  his  own 
developing  standards  and  values  and 
with  each  other.  This  implies  that 


he  must  be  taught  the  techniques  of 
discrimination  and  must  be  given  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  practice 
them.  Only  thus  can  he  learn  to  make 
sense  out  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
radio  programs,  motion  pictures,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  firsthand  con¬ 
tacts  to  which  he  is  so  constantly  ex¬ 
posed. 

The  Responsibility  of  All  Teachers 

The  discriminating  approach  to  the 
experiences  of  living  must  become  a 
responsibility  of  all  teachers.  It  must 
not  be  compartmentalized.  Of  what 
value  is  it  to  develop  taste  in  art  if  the 
student  is  uncritically  accepting  his 
social  viewpoints  from  a  radio  com¬ 
mentator?  Even  if  a  girl  has  learned 
tasteful  grooming  in  home  economics, 
she  does  not  necessarily  discern  the 
differences  between  cheap  fiction  and 
more  enduring  literature.  Only  when 
the  adolescent  is  constantly  exposed  to 
varied  experiences  accompanied  by 
discussion,  analysis  and  judgment,  can 
we  expect  discrimination  to  become 
generalized. 

The  teachers  of  English,  the  social 
studies,  and  music  have,  perhaps,  the 
major  responsibility  with  regard  to  the 
mass  media.  Radio,  motion  pictures 
and  the  press  chiefly  present  entertain¬ 
ment,  by  drama  or  music,  or  informa¬ 
tion,  by  news  and  commentary.  There¬ 
fore  a  special  study  of  these  media  is 
imperative  in  English,  social  studies, 
and  music. 

The  English  teacher  will  constantly 
bring  into  class  discussion  the  radio 
dramas  and  the  motion  pictures  to 
which  the  students  have  been  exposed. 
Written  literature  will  be  compared 
with  oral  and  visual  presentations.  He 
will  recognize  that  it  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  to  develop  standards  for  judg¬ 
ing  radio  programs  and  movies  which 
the  young  people  experience  in  abun¬ 
dance,  than  to  develop  criteria  for 
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literature  which  they  read  seldom  if 
ever  outside  of  a  school.  At  least  once 
in  his  high  school  career,  the  student 
will  systematically  examine  radio, 
movies  and  the  press  in  a  semester-long 
study.  He  will  try  to  discover  what 
makes  them  tick,  he  will  examine  his 
own  patterns  of  preference,  he  will 
develop  conscious  standards  for  judg¬ 
ing  their  performance.  In  short,  the 
English  teacher  will  take  these  media 
seriously  and  approach  them  as  living 
contemporary  forms  of  English  ex¬ 
pression. 

The  social  studies  teacher,  likewise 
will  constantly  bring  these  media  into 
the  learning  activities.  News  stories 
and  broadcasts,  commentators  and 
columnists,  round  tables  and  forums 
become  lively  sources  of  background 
for  civics  and  problems  of  democracy. 
In  addition,  history  is  enlivened  and 
made  meaningful  by  reference  to  con¬ 
temporary  problems  for  which  radio 
and  the  press  furnish  abundant  ma¬ 
terial.  Historical  drama  as  well  as  the 
so-called  documentary,  whether  by 
film  or  radio,  can  frequently  throw 
light  upon  class  problems. 

Here,  again,  if  discrimination  is  to  be 
developed,  there  must  be  constant 
comparison,  analysis,  and  judgment. 
This  frequently  leads  to  a  critical  study 
of  these  media — their  control,  their 
authenticity,  their  appeal.  Many  teach¬ 
ers  have  devoted  a  unit  to  a  critical 
study  of  news  commentators  or  news 
columnists  with  the  development  of 
criteria  which  can  be  used  in  their 
evaluation.  Others  have  devoted  a  unit 
to  the  study  of  advertising  on  radio 
and  in  the  press — its  appeals,  its 
reliability,  its  social  function.  Here 
again,  standards  can  be  developed 
which  have  real  usefulness  in  daily 
living. 

Probably  the  responsibility  of  the 
music  teacher  in  relation  to  radio  is  so 
clear  as  to  need  little  more  than  men¬ 


tion.  The  great  bulk  of  exposure  to 
music  today  is  by  radio  and  record. 
How  taste  in  music  could  be  developed 
without  continuous  reference  to  these 
media,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
Great  performance  of  all  types  of  music 
is  now  available  to  everyone  through 
radio  and  records  and  the  development 
of  discrimination  becomes  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  before.  Obviously 
the  music  teacher’s  responsibility  is 
chiefly  with  reference  to  these  media. 

The  home  economics  teacher  must 
likewise  be  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  relation  to  advertising  as  well 
as  to  the  periodicals  and  broadcasts 
which  are  devoted  to  home-making. 
She,  too,  will  be  conscious  of  the  need 
to  analyze,  compare,  and  evaluate 
these  sources  of  experience,  so  that 
her  students  may  become  discriminat¬ 
ing  home-makers. 

In  similar  fashion  one  could  analyze 
the  other  subjects  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  and  find  points  at  which 
each  is  affected  by  today’s  mass  media. 
Each  field  implies  more  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  taste  and  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  part  of  young 
people. 

Specific  Techniques 

In  order  to  develop  discrimination, 
the  following  techniques  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  teacher: 

1.  Develop  your  own  background 
with  regard  to  radio,  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  press.  Listen  to  all 
types  and  kinds  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  even  those  you  detest.  Go 
to  a  lot  of  movies,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent.  Become  familiar  with 
several  newspapers  and  a  variety 
of  magazines,  especially  those 
your  students  read. 

2.  Learn  all  you  can  from  visits, 
reading,  or  interviews,  about  the 
radio,  motion  picture,  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industries.  Who  controls 
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them?  What  are  their  problems? 
What  is  the  place  of  the  business¬ 
man  and  the  creative  artist  in 
each?  What  social  problems  do 
they  create?  What  influence  have 
they  on  public  opinion? 

3.  Learn  all  you  can  about  the  out- 
of-school  exposure  of  your  stu¬ 
dents  to  these  media.  Make  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  your  classes.  How  much  do 
they  listen  to  the  radio?  To  what 
do  they  listen?  How  often  do  they 
go  to  the  movies?  What  kinds  of 
movies  do  they  like?  What  do 
they  read?  How  much?  Do  they 
have  a  phonograph  or  record 
player?  Do  they  listen  to  juke 
boxes?  How  much? 

4.  In  the  light  of  the  kinds  of  experi¬ 
ences  the  boys  and  girls  are  hav¬ 
ing  outside  of  school,  plan  to  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  other  types  and 
qualities  of  experience.  If  they, 
listen  only  to  comedy  shows  and 
dance  bands,  get  them  to  listen 
and  report  upon  such  first-rate 
drama  as  is  represented  by  the 
Theater  Guild  or  the  Ford  Thea¬ 
ter.  Suggest  that  they  see  some 
foreign  films.  Bring  to  class  maga¬ 
zines  like  Time ,  Newsweek,  Har¬ 
pers,  Reader’s  Digest,  Survey 
Graphic.  Have  them  compare 
Edward  R.  Murrow  and  Fulton 
Lewis. 

5.  Provide  regular  opportunity  for 
students  to  relate,  discuss,  and 
analyze  their  varied  experiences 
in  and  out  of  school.  Particularly 
lead  them  to  compare  real  life  ex¬ 
periences  with  Actionized  repre¬ 
sentations  in  movies  or  radio 
programs.  Seldom  stop  at  the 
point  of  merely  describing  an  ex¬ 
perience;  encourage  them  to 
evaluate  it.  How  does  it  fit  into 
their  concepts  of  true-to-life-ness, 
or  morality,  or  appropriateness? 
Try  to  sensitize  them  to  the  con¬ 


flicts  in  values  which  are  inherent 
in  today’s  living  as  illustrated  by 
their  own  experiences — real  and 
vicarious. 

6.  Encourage  your  classes  to  raise 
questions  about  the  dependa¬ 
bility,  the  authenticity,  of  their 
sources  of  information.  Can  they 
believe  what  they  hear  on  the 
radio,  see  at  the  movies,  read  in 
the  paper?  How  can  they  find  out 
what  to  accept  as  true?  Explore 
the  background  of  the  mass 
medium  industries.  Who  con¬ 
trols?  What  safeguards  are  there? 
What  standards  of  content  and 
craftsmanship  are  employed? 

7.  When  using  a  film,  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  a  recording,  a  magazine  ar¬ 
ticle  or  a  news  story  in  the  class¬ 
room,  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  as  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  general  standards  for  the 
particular  medium.  How  does  an 
instructional  film  differ  from  a 
theatrical  film?  Does  the  school 
broadcast  resemble  an  entertain¬ 
ment  program?  How  is  interest 
secured?  What  responsibility  have 
the  producers  to  do  an  educa¬ 
tional  job  with  the  general  public? 
What  makes  an  effective  news 
story?  Radio  program?  Motion 
picture? 

8.  Acquaint  students  with  intelli¬ 
gent  sources  of  information  re¬ 
garding  mass  media:  motion  pic¬ 
ture  reviews,  radio  columns,  trade 
magazines,  pamphlets  and  bulle¬ 
tins,  books. 

9.  Make  students  aware  of  their  de¬ 
pendence  upon  these  media  and 
the  extent  of  influence  which  the 
media  exert  upon  them.  Have 
students  study  the  extent  to 
which  their  teen-age  conversation 
is  affected  by  radio  and  movies; 
the  degree  to  which  their  dress  is 
influenced  by  movies  and  comic 
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strips.  Have  reports  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  advertising  upon  their 
wants  and  buying  habits.  Discuss 
the  development  of  hit  tunes  by 
means  of  “song-plugging”  by 
radio,  juke  box  and  films. 

Taste  cannot  be  compelled;  it  grows. 
The  teacher  should  never  attempt  to 
impose  his  own  standards  of  artistry  or 
of  integrity  upon  students.  They  must 
develop  their  own  in  terms  of  their 
unique  needs,  interests,  and  experi¬ 
ences.  This  is  not  to  imply,  however, 
that  the  teacher  simply  stands  aside  to 
let  nature  take  its  course.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  his  responsibility  to  arrange 
the  conditions  under  which  discrimina¬ 
tion  develops.  He  must  expose  the 
adolescent  to  new  types  of  experience. 
He  must  give  time  for  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  discussion  of  these  experi¬ 
ences.  He  must  point  up  the  conflicts 
and  confusions  which  make  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  standards  necessary.  He  can 
call  attention  to  the  varied  likes  and 
dislikes  within  the  group  which  need 
further  clarification.  In  short,  he  can 
be  a  true  teacher  who  stimulates 
learning.  For  taste  and  discrimination, 
because  they  involve  basic  values,  are 
at  the  center  of  the  educational  process. 
They  give  meaning  and  direction  to 
living. 

CHAPTER  IV 

FACILITATING  THE  USE  BY  THE 
TEACHER  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  classroom 
teacher  is  to  provide  a  background  of 
rich,  varied,  and  meaningful  experi¬ 
ences  for  the  students.  The  more  vivid 
and  realistic  these  experiences,  the 
more  pleasant  the  learning  situation 
will  be  and  the  longer  the  information 
will  be  retained.  Careful  selection  and 
proper  utilization  of  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  will  enable  the  instructor  more 


nearly  to  attain  this  desired  goal.  To 
achieve  this  learning  situation,  the 
school  administrator,  the  audio-visual 
director,  and  the  classroom  teachers 
need  to  work  together. 

A  good  educational  program  is  one 
in  which  the  teacher  uses  all  types  of 
instructional  materials  from  textbooks 
and  blackboards  to  field  trips,  models, 
and  radio  programs.  Each  is  used  as  it 
contributes  toward  teaching  goals. 

To  have  the  various  audio-visual 
aids  at  hand  when  needed  by  the 
teacher  and  to  assist  him  in  planning 
the  most  effective  means  of  presenta¬ 
tion  are  two  important  duties  of  the 
audio-visual  director.  Efficient  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  audio-visual  depart¬ 
ment  is  essential  in  promoting  more 
extensive  use  of  these  materials  in  the 
classroom. 

Selecting  the  Audio-Visual  Director 

The  very  nature  of  the  audio-visual 
program  is  such  that  it  requires  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  centralization.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  size  of  the  school, 
whether  a  large  city  system  or  a  small 
school  employing  only  a  few  teachers, 
the  problems  of  administration  are 
similar.  Naturally,  the  larger  the 
school,  the  more  time  the  audio-visual 
director  will  need  to  give  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  smaller  schools,  possibly 
an  hour  or  so  per  day  will  be  sufficient. 
Projectors,  films,  screens,  play-back 
machines,  recordings,  transcriptions, 
slides,  and  other  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  kept  at  a  convenient 
center.  The  teacher  will  not  use  these 
materials  unless  they  are  on  hand  when 
needed  and  can  be  had  without  too 
much  “red  tape.” 

The  audio-visual  director  should 
possess  many  qualities. 

A.  He  should  possess  initiative, 
courage,  and  vision. 

B.  He  should  possess  considerable 
administrative  ability. 
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C.  He  should  have  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  several  different 
types  of  aids,  their  scope  and 
function. 

D.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the 
techniques  and  procedures  of 
utilizing  audio-visual  aids. 

E.  He  should  have  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
various  grades  from  primary 
through  high  school. 

F.  He  should  know  children  and  how 
they  learn. 

G.  He  should  be  able  to  suggest  the 
audio-visual  aids  which  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  teacher’s  educational 
objectives. 

H.  He  should  be  qualified  to  hold  a 
place  on  the  curriculum  commit¬ 
tee. 

I.  He  should  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  skill,  for 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
minor  adjustments  and  repairs  of 
equipment. 

J.  The  director  should  be  able  to 
interpret  the  audio-visual  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  to  the  teachers  but 
to  the  public  as  well. 

To  find  a  person  with  as  many  as 
possible  of  these  qualifications  is  the 
task  of  the  school  administration. 

Many  teacher  training  institutions 
are  now  offering  courses  and  workshops 
in  audio-visual  education.  Participa¬ 
tion  in  such  courses  is  an  important 
part  of  the  training  of  the  audio-visual 
director. 

Selecting  the  Audio-Visual  Committee 

The  director  cannot  carry  out  the 
manifold  duties  of  his  department  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  an  energetic 
audio-visual  committee.  The  members 
should  be  selected  so  that  all  areas  and 
levels  of  instruction  are  represented. 
The  chief  function  of  this  group  is  to 
work  with  the  director  in  coordinating 
and  developing  administrative  and 


teaching  procedures  in  which  adequate 
use  is  made  of  audio-visual  aids. 

The  Administrative  and  Supervisory 
Duties  of  the  Audio-Visual 
Director 

As  mentioned  above,  the  audio¬ 
visual  director  should  have  considera¬ 
ble  administrative  ability.  A  brief 
study  of  the  more  important  duties 
listed  below  will  substantiate  this 
need.  Furthermore,  careful  study  of 
these  numerous  duties  shows  why  an 
active  audio-visual  committee  is 
needed  to  assist  the  director  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  audio-visual  program. 

A.  Prepare  the  Budget  for  the 
Audio-Visual  Center. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  of  the  direc¬ 
tor.  The  budget  must  provide  for 
the  operating  expense  of  the 
audio-visual  department  and  for 
the  number  and  types  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials  most  needed  by 
each  department.  Both  long  and 
short  range  budget  making  is  de¬ 
sirable  because  of  the  usual  finan¬ 
cial  limitations. 

B.  Supervise  the  Staff  of  the  Audio- 
Visual  Center. 

The  success  of  the  audio-visual 
center  is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
actual  contribution  to  teaching 
which  is  made  by  the  aids  and 
services  provided.  Efficient  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  department  guaran¬ 
tees  a  maximum  assistance  to 
each  teacher. 

Whether  in  the  small  school  or 
in  the  large  city  system,  a  suitable 
place  will  have  to  be  selected  for 
housing  the  audio-visual  materi¬ 
als. 

In  the  small  schools  the  princi¬ 
pal’s  office  or  a  small  store  room 
may  serve  adequately.  In  a  large 
school  one  or  more  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  rooms  is  needed. 
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One  of  the  major  functions  of 
the  audio-visual  staff  is  to  see 
that  equipment  and  materials 
requisitioned  are  in  the  class¬ 
room  at  the  time  they  are  need¬ 
ed.  Furthermore,  the  equipment 
must  be  kept  in  good  running 
order  and  the  material  in  usable 
condition.  Equipment  not  in  good 
running  order  and  worn,  torn,  or 
broken  materials  will  discourage 
their  future  use. 

Every  piece  of  operating  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  inspected  at 
regular  periods.  Materials  such 
as  films  and  film  strips  should  be 
checked  each  time  they  are  used 
so  that  necessary  repairs  can  be 
made. 

The  staff  must  also  order  re¬ 
quested  rented  materials  and  see 
that  these  materials  are  at  the 
proper  place  at  the  time  sched¬ 
uled. 

There  are  numerous  records  to 
be  kept,  so  that  materials  and 
equipment  can  be  located 
quickly.  Forms  and  records  for 
checking  materials  out  of  the 
center  should  be  short,  simple, 
and  yet  complete. 

C.  Work  with  the  Curriculum  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  director  should  have  a 
permanent  place  on  the  curricu¬ 
lum  committee.  He  should  see 
that  courses  of  study  as  well  as 
suggested  learning  activities  in¬ 
clude  adequate  mention  of  the 
various  audio-visual  materials. 
He  should  also  be  able  to  provide 
any  information  requested  by  the 
members  of  this  committee  per¬ 
taining  to  audio-visual  aids,  and 
should  see  that  aids  needed  to 
implement  the  course  of  study 
are  actually  made  available. 
Most  of  all,  his  task  is  to  educate 
the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 


mittee  in  the  significance  of 
audio-visual  materials. 

D.  Serve  on  the  Audio-Visual  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Some  schools  have  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  formulate  the  policy  of  the 
audio-visual  department  and  to 
select  the  desired  aids.  If  such  a 
committee  is  used,  the  director 
should  have  a  place  on  it. 

E.  Assist  the  Teachers  and  Students 
in  Producing  Certain  Aids. 

Numerous  aids  that  can  be 
made  by  the  instructors  and 
students  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  for  instructional  purposes. 
Such  aids  include  numerous  types 
of  handmade  slides,  micro  slides, 
recordings  of  all  types,  etc.  The 
director,  because  of  his  vast  ex¬ 
perience  in  previewing  and  evalu¬ 
ating  these  materials,  should  be 
able  to  counsel  the  individual  or 
group  interested  in  their  produc¬ 
tion. 

F.  Record  Educational  Radio 
Broadcasts. 

The  major  problem  in  using 
the  radio  program  in  the  class¬ 
room  is  to  have  the  program 
when  needed.  Many  excellent 
programs  are  not  used  because 
they  are  not  on  the  air  during  the 
period  the  class  meets  or  are 
scheduled  during  out-of-school 
hours.  By  providing  a  recording 
service,  the  director  can  make 
such  programs  available  when 
needed,  and  they  can  be  used  as 
often  as  necessary. 

G.  Assist  the  Committee  in  Planning 
and  Coordinating  the  Radio 
Broadcasts. 

The  director  should  work  with 
local  and  regional  radio  stations 
in  planning  and  scheduling  radio 
broadcasts  intended  for  use  in  the 
schools.  With  the  assistance  of 
teacher  committees,  he  can  ad- 
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vise  broadcasters  as  to  types  of 
programs  needed  to  implement 
the  school  curriculum.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  programs  for  classroom 
use,  some  effort  should  be  made 
to  inform  teachers  of  other 
broadcasts  of  a  general  nature 
that  may  aid  them  in  teaching. 

H.  Plan  Demonstrations  for  the 
Faculty. 

Many  excellent  classroom  ma¬ 
terials  lose  much  of  their  signifi¬ 
cance  when  presented  to  the 
faculty  as  a  group.  Encouraging 
faculty  members  to  visit  certain 
classes  by  giving  them  a  schedule 
showing  when  certain  aids  are  to 
be  used  will  give  the  members  of 
the  staff  an  opportunity  to  see 
these  materials  used  under  actual 
classroom  conditions.  Special  stu¬ 
dent  demonstrations  may  also  be 
arranged. 

I.  Participate  in  Conferences  and 
Audio-Visual  Exhibits. 

The  audio-visual  director 
should  attend  conferences  and 
exhibits  in  order  that  he  may  be 
well  informed  on  new  materials 
and  equipment  as  they  become 
available. 

J.  Prepare  the  Training  Program 
for  the  Faculty. 

An  in-service  training  pro¬ 
gram  is  needed  in  order  to  insure 
adequate  and  proper  use  of 
audio-visual  aids.  Specific  sug¬ 
gestions  for  such  a  program  are 
given  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

K.  Preview,  Audit,  and  Evaluate 
Materials. 

The  director  should  work  with 
other  members  of  the  staff  in  se¬ 
lecting  suitable  materials.  He, 
himself,  will  need  to  preview  and 
audit  vast  quantities  of  them. 
Valuable  information  relative  to 
the  possible  areas  and  methods 
of  use  will  be  obtained  as  these 


materials  are  previewed  with 
small  groups  of  teachers. 

There  are  other  duties  that  the  di¬ 
rector  may  be  called  upon  to  perform; 
such  as  conducting  audio-visual  con¬ 
ferences  or  work  shops,  and  giving 
lectures  or  demonstrations  to  teacher 
groups,  clubs,  etc. 

The  Audio-Visual  Center 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  audio¬ 
visual  director  will  be  to  work  with  the 
school  administrator  in  selecting  a 
suitable  space  for  the  audio-visual 
center. 

The  audio-visual  headquarters 
should  be  centrally  located,  and 
whether  one  large  room  or  a  series  of 
rooms,  it  should  be  allotted  sufficient 
space  for  (1)  the  library,  (2)  the  office, 

(3)  the  preview  room  and  laboratory, 

(4)  the  work  room,  and  (5)  the  storage 
room. 

A.  The  Library. 

The  library  will  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  this  program.  The 
materials  selected  for  the  library 
should  be  chosen  to  meet  the  wide 
range  of  interests  of  the  faculty. 

1.  Books. 

Books  covering  every  phase  of 
audio-visual  materials  should  be 
in  this  library.  For  selected  titles, 
see  bibliography. 

2.  Magazines  and  bulletins. 

In  addition  to  the  magazines  and 
bulletins  devoted  exclusively  to 
audio-visual  instruction  (see  bib¬ 
liography)  the  director  should 
include  those  that  carry  special 
articles  on  this  subject. 

3.  Directories  and  catalogs. 

Few  institutions  own  sufficient 
materials  to  carry  on  a  well 
balanced  audio-visual  program. 
Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to 
rent  materials,  such  as  slides, 
motion  picture  films,  transcrip¬ 
tions,  etc.  The  teachers  should 
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have  access  to  catalogs  and 
other  sources  in  order  to  find  de¬ 
sired  materials. 

4.  Bulletin  board. 

Many  producers  of  audio-visual 
materials  prepare  attractive 
folders  describing  their  ma¬ 
terials,  and  sometimes  provide 
study  guides  and  other  instruc¬ 
tional  helps.  Thus,  the  bulletin 
board  not  only  makes  an  attrac¬ 
tive  display  but  serves  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  staff  in¬ 
formed  of  new  materials  as  they 
become  available. 

5.  Display  center. 

As  the  program  develops,  many 
classes  when  working  on  a  proj¬ 
ect  will  prepare  attractive  ma¬ 
terials,  develop  a  set  of  slides,  a 
radio  program,  etc.  A  display  of 
these  materials  will  not  only  en¬ 
courage  other  teachers  to  use 
more  visual  aids,  but  will  be 
valuable  in  helping  them  corre¬ 
late  the  various  instructional 
materials. 

6.  Card  index. 

Every  piece  of  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terial  circulated  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  cataloged  on  a 
plan  similar  to  the  Dewey  Deci¬ 
mal  System.  This  will  save  the 
instructors  and  students  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  locating  the  de¬ 
sired  items,  or  in  checking  on 
materials  available  from  the 
center. 

7.  Evaluation  index. 

Each  teacher  who  uses  a  set  of 
slides,  a  record,  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  etc.,  should  fill  out  a  simple 
evaluation  and  rating  form. 
These  forms  should  then  be  filed 
and  made  accessible  to  both 
students  and  teachers.  Thus 
when  trying  to  select  a  record 
suitable  for  use  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion,  the  teacher  can  readily 


check  on  the  one  in  question  and 
note  the  evaluation  by  others 
who  have  used  it.  Such  a  system 
will  in  time  be  of  considerable 
value  to  the  instructors  in  select¬ 
ing  appropriate  materials.  The 
evaluation  and  rating  index  will 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  audio¬ 
visual  director  and  the  audio¬ 
visual  committee  in  selecting  de¬ 
sirable  materials  to  be  purchased 
by  the  institution. 

A  person  should  be  able  to  come  to 
this  library  and  find  some  information 
on  the  particular  question  he  has  in 
mind,  whether  it  is  to  discover  tech¬ 
niques  to  be  employed  when  using  a 
particular  aid,  or  to  find  the  sources 
from  which  a  special  item  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  These  books,  bulletins,  maga¬ 
zines,  etc.,  will  not  be  used  nearly  so 
extensively  if  stored  in  the  regular 
library.  When  one  is  seeking  assistance 
in  this  field  he  consults  the  audio¬ 
visual  director. 

B.  The  Office. 

Considerable  office  space  may  be 
required  to  handle  the  clerical  de¬ 
tails  of  the  center.  Space  for  files 
and  other  office  equipment  must  be 
provided. 

C.  The  Preview  Room  and  the  Labo¬ 
ratory  for  the  In-Service  Program. 

This  room  should  be  large  and 
well  equipped.  All  types  of  pro¬ 
jectors  and  record  players  should  be 
set  up  and  ready  for  use  by  either 
the  instructors  or  students.  For  pre¬ 
viewing  projected  materials,  the 
small  booth,  the  shadow  box  screen, 
or  special  previewing  projectors 
make  it  possible  to  have  several 
machines  in  operation  at  the  same 
time.  An  operator  should  be  on 
hand  to  assist  with  the  operation  of 
the  machines.  He  should,  however, 
encourage  each  teacher  to  operate 
the  machines  under  his  guidance.  In 
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time,  the  problems  of  operating 
equipment  will  cease  to  exist. 

D.  Work  Room. 

Keeping  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  circulating  from  the  audio¬ 
visual  center  in  usable  condition  in¬ 
volves  considerable  time  and  work. 
A  room  should  be  provided  where 
this  work  can  be  done.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  enumerate  the 
complete  list  of  items  needed  in 
such  a  room.  Tools  and  work 
benches,  however,  will  be  needed  to 
make  minor  repairs,  and  there 
should  be  a  regular  check  of  ma¬ 
chines.  Equipment  for  conditioning, 
and  for  rewinding  and  splicing  films 
is  essential,  as  is  a  storage  space  for 
supplies  and  repairs.  In  some  insti¬ 
tutions  it  may  be  desirable  to  pro¬ 
vide  equipment  for  making  various 
kinds  of  handmade  slides.  Of  course 
other  equipment  can  be  added  as 
needed. 

E.  The  Storage  Room. 

Storage  facilities  are  necessary 
not  only  to  keep  materials  where 
they  can  be  located  readily  but  to 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 
Most  aids  can  be  stored  in  any 
room.  However,  for  storing  motion 
picture  film,  the  room  should  not  be 
too  hot  and  should  be  so  located 
that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will 
not  fall  on  the  film. 

On  the  basis  of  these  requirements, 
considerable  time  should  be  given  to 
the  selection  of  the  proper  location  of 
the  audio-visual  center. 

A  well-balanced  audio-visual  pro¬ 
gram  can  enrich  the  educational  offer¬ 
ing  of  every  grade  level  and  of  every 
department  of  the  school  or  school  sys¬ 
tem.  When  considered  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  need  for  selecting  a  capable 
director,  an  active  audio-visual  com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  suitable  place  for  housing 
the  department  should  be  very  appar¬ 
ent.  To  do  less  is  condemning  the 
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audio-visual  program  to  mediocrity  or 
failure. 

Chapter  V 

ASSISTING  TEACHERS  TOWARD 
IMPROVED  USE  OF  AUDIO¬ 
VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Encouraging  the  professional  growth 
of  a  teaching  staff  is  one  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  those  charged  with 
managing  a  modern  school,  and  helping 
teachers  to  improve  their  utilization  of 
audio-visual  materials  is  but  one  phase 
of  the  more  general  problem  of  in- 
service  training.  Any  vital  program  of 
in-service  training  to  improve  instruc¬ 
tion  will  cause  teachers  to  use  a  greater 
variety  of  instructional  materials. 
However,  since  many  capable  teachers 
have  been  in  service  since  before  the 
present  emphasis  on  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  began  there  is  usually  more 
need  for  direct  help  with  such  materials 
than  in  many  other  areas  of  the  teach¬ 
ers’  work. 

One  essential  to  adequate  profes¬ 
sional  growth  on  the  part  of  a  teaching 
staff  is  the  existence  of  conditions 
favorable  to  good  teaching.  Hence 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  else¬ 
where  in  this  chapter  concerning  the 
organization  necessary  for  a  successful 
audio-visual  program  also  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
service  training.  Some  of  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  in-service  training  pro¬ 
gram  are: 

1.  To  enable  the  teachers  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  basic 
principles  underlying  the  suc¬ 
cessful  utilization  of  instruc¬ 
tional  aids. 

2.  To  help  teachers  develop  an 
understanding  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  place  of  audio-visual 
materials  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

3.  To  familiarize  teachers  with  the 
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most  effective  techniques  to  be 
followed  in  utilizing  these  ma¬ 
terials. 

4.  To  help  teachers  develop  criteria 
for  evaluating  these  materials 
and  measuring  their  educational 
contributions. 

5.  To  familiarize  the  faculty  with 
the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
local  audio-visual  center. 

6.  To  let  the  teachers  know  the  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  followed  in  request¬ 
ing  materials  and  services  from 
the  center. 

7.  To  help  the  teachers  become 
familiar  with  the  various  types 
of  audio-visual  aids  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  limitations  of  each. 

8.  To  familiarize  the  teachers  with 
the  techniques  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  when  utilizing 
these  tools  in  the  classroom. 

9.  To  help  the  teachers  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  various 
sources  from  which  these  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  obtained. 

10.  To  provide  instruction  in  the 
operation  of  such  equipment  as 
is  commonly  needed  in  the 
audio-visual  program. 

It  is  important  that  teachers  have  or 
develop  the  point  of  view  that  audio¬ 
visual  materials  are  curricular  ma¬ 
terials  just  as  are  books  or  periodicals, 
and  that  a  pupil’s  reaction  to  the  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  is  just  as  con¬ 
ducive  to  learning  as  is  his  reaction  to 
more  traditional  materials.  (Many 
teachers  still  feel  that  they  cannot  use 
audio-visual  materials  and  have  time 
to  “teach”  too.)  In  order  to  use  audio¬ 
visual  materials  effectively  certain 
more  or  less  technical  skills  are  desira¬ 
ble;  in  fact,  some  are  necessary.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  technical 
skills  are: 

1.  Operating  of  lantern  slide,  film 
strip,  and  opaque  projectors. 

2.  Operating  silent  and  sound  mo¬ 
tion  picture  projectors. 


3.  Learning  to  place  the  projector 
and  screen  so  that  all  observers 
will  be  seated  at  the  correct  view¬ 
ing  angle. 

4.  Operating  recording  and  play¬ 
back  machines  of  the  disk,  metal 
tape,  or  wire  type. 

5.  Recognizing  and  compensating 
for  ear  defects,  when  using  audi¬ 
tory  aids. 

6.  Making  hand-made  lantern  slides 
of  standard  size. 

7.  Making  microscopic  slides. 

8.  Using  a  camera  in  making  black 
and  white  or  colored  lantern 
slides. 

9.  Using  guides  and  directories  to 
locate  a  specific  aid  desired. 

Various  procedures  have  been  found 
effective  in  helping  teachers  attain  such 
objectives  and  develop  such  skills  as 
those  listed  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs.  In  fact,  many  teachers  entering 
the  profession  now  have  had  at  least  a 
limited  amount  of  experience  with  a 
relatively  wide  range  of  audio-visual 
materials.  Most  colleges  that  train 
teachers  offer  elective  or  required 
courses  in  audio-visual  education.  In 
some  special  methods  classes  consider¬ 
able  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of 
audio-visual  devices  and  materials 
adapted  to  a  specific  field  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  More  and  more  the  regular  aca¬ 
demic  and  professional  courses  in 
college  are  utilizing  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  so  that  college  students,  includ¬ 
ing  prospective  teachers,  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  familiar  with  such 
materials  from  first-hand  experience. 
In  some  institutions  students  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  certain  contacts  with 
audio-visual  materials  in  connection 
with  student  teaching,  either  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  required  part  of  classroom  teaching 
or  as  special  assignments. 

One  important  means  by  which  an 
experienced  teacher  can  usually  in¬ 
crease  his  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  is  by  enrolling 
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in  a  college  course  devoted  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  A  number  of  institutions  provide 
such  courses  for  experienced  teachers 
during  the  summer  sessions,  on  Satur¬ 
days,  or  in  the  evenings  during  the 
regular  school  year.  In  addition,  many 
colleges  offer  work  of  this  type  through 
special  conferences,  work  shops,  or 
other  short  intensive  courses,  with  or 
without  credit  toward  an  advanced  de¬ 
gree.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  some  of  these  means 
of  improving  their  individual  abilities 
in  the  field  of  audio-visual  education. 

Although  many  opportunities  are 
available  to  teachers  to  extend  their 
knowledge  of  audio-visual  materials 
through  the  facilities  of  colleges  and 
universities,  there  will  still  be,  in  the 
average  school,  a  considerable  number 
of  teachers  who,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  do  not  choose  to  take  advantage 
of  additional  regular  college  work. 
Therefore  the  major  part  of  the  in- 
service  training  program  will  probably 
have  to  be  at  the  school  itself,  where 
the  teachers  are  regularly  employed. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere, 
experience  has  often  demonstrated 
that  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  encour¬ 
aging  professional  growth  of  teachers 
in  service  is  the  presence  of  favorable 
working  conditions  which  will  permit 
and  stimulate  teachers  to  work  up  to¬ 
ward  the  limit  of  their  abilities.  An¬ 
other  important  principle  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  an  in-service  program  is  that 
teachers  frequently  experience  more 
professional  growth  through  participa¬ 
tion  in  cooperative  efforts  to  improve 
the  school’s  instructional  program  than 
by  conscious  attempts  to  identify  and 
strengthen  their  individual  profes¬ 
sional  weaknesses.  Hence,  instead  of 
concentrating  on  defects  in  the  instruc¬ 
tional  techniques  of  individual  teachers 
the  in-service  program  in  audio-visual 
education  should  probably  emphasize 
a  variety  of  ways  of  adding  to  the 
school’s  instructional  programs. 


Some  of  the  activities  which  are 
often  helpful  in  enabling  teachers  to 
improve  their  techniques  of  using 
audio-visual  materials  are: 

1.  Providing  an  opportunity  for 
each  instructor  who  desires  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  operate 
each  piece  of  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment. 

2.  Helping  instructors  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  preparing  hand-made 
lantern  slides  and  photographic 
slides  to  be  used  in  a  specific 
teaching  situation. 

3.  Planning  group  discussions, 
panels,  or  forums  to  illustrate 
how  audio-visual  materials  can 
facilitate  instruction  in  a  given 
subject  area. 

4.  Arranging  demonstrations  so 
that  small  groups  of  teachers  can 
see  these  materials  used  in  actual 
teaching  situations. 

5.  Helping  teachers  in  preparing  or 
using  records,  transcriptions,  and 
radio  programs. 

6.  Demonstrating  simulated  broad¬ 
casting  by  using  a  sound  motion 
picture  projector  or  a  public  ad¬ 
dress  system. 

7.  Demonstrating  satisfactory 
ways  of  mounting,  filing,  and  in¬ 
dexing  flat  or  un-projected  pic¬ 
tures. 

8.  Helping  teachers  organize  and 
plan  field  trips. 

9.  Providing  hand  books  and  bul¬ 
letins  showing  what  audio-visual 
materials  are  available  and  how 
they  may  be  obtained. 

10.  Helping  teachers  set  up  tests  or 
other  ways  of  evaluating  the 
educational  contribution  of  vari¬ 
ous  audio-visual  materials. 

xi.  Encouraging  the  previewing  of 
slides,  films,  and  recordings. 

12.  Allowing  teachers  to  see  films 
and  film  strips  on  various  phases 
of  teacher  education,  including 
audio-visual  education. 
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These  are  but  samples  of  what  the 
alert  superintendent,  principal,  or  di¬ 
rector  of  audio-visual  materials  can  do 
in  helping  teachers  improve  their  use 
of  audio-visual  materials  and  thereby 
make  more  effective  the  educational 
program  of  the  school.  Such  a  program 
may  very  well  be  but  one  phase  of  a 
more  general  faculty  study  of  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  whole  curricu¬ 
lum  and  the  teaching  procedures 
throughout  a  school  or  school  system. 
It  is  usually  wise  to  begin  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  small  scale  by  helping  teach¬ 
ers  individually  and  in  groups  as  they 
feel  a  need  for  help,  and  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  by  concentrating  on 
the  solution  of  specific  instructional 
problems  rather  than  on  the  conscious 
improvement  of  individual  teachers. 
Furthermore,  the  principle  of  volun¬ 
tary  participation  on  the  part  of  teach¬ 
ers  as  a  rule  leads  to  greater  profes¬ 
sional  growth  than  does  a  wholesale 
attempt  at  universal  participation  be¬ 
fore  certain  members  of  the  staff  are 
ready.  However,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  there  is  no  one  best  in- 
service  training  program  in  audio¬ 
visual  education.  Very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  can  be  expected  in  any  school 
where  the  instructional  staff  is  eager  to 
do  good  teaching  and  where  the  ad¬ 
ministration  cooperates  in  providing 
the  necessary  facilities  and  is  extending 
a  high  degree  of  professional  leadership. 

Chapter  VI 

APPRAISING  THE  EFFEC¬ 
TIVENESS  OF  THE  AUDIO¬ 
VISUAL  PROGRAM 

Any  attempt  to  appraise  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  must  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “To  what  degree  is  the  program 
achieving  its  objectives?”  Hence,  when 
we  try  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
with  which  teachers  in  a  school  employ 
audio-visual  instructional  materials, 


we  must  first  state  concretely  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  be  served  by  the  use  of  such 
aids. 

The  major  reason  for  undertaking 
any  program  of  instructional  improve¬ 
ment  is  to  facilitate  pupil  learning.  The 
utilization,  administration,  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  audio-visual  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  must  be  guided  by  this  over-all 
objective.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  these  materials 
are  utilized  effectively,  we  must  even¬ 
tually  determine  the  contribution  they 
make  to  the  achievement  of  the  in¬ 
structional  objectives  of  a  school  or  of 
a  particular  teacher. 

This  type  of  evaluation,  focused  on 
the  changes  that  are  brought  about  in 
pupils,  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
It  is  inseparable  from  good  teaching 
at  any  level.  Successful  teachers  are 
constantly  appraising  the  worth  of  the 
instructional  materials  they  use  by  ob¬ 
serving  their  effect  on  boys  and  girls. 
To  describe  what  must  be  done  in  so 
comprehensive  a  program  of  appraisal 
is,  however,  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
brief  chapter.  What  is  discussed  here 
are  the  arrangements  that  must  be 
made  before  one  can  expect  such  in¬ 
structional  materials  to  do  much  to  im¬ 
prove  pupil  learning.  There  is  very 
widespread  agreement  among  expe¬ 
rienced  teachers  and  supervisors  about 
the  importance  of  these  arrangements. 
One  way  to  evaluate  an  instructional 
materials  program  is  to  find  out  what 
provisions  are  being  made  to  handle 
them. 

Audio-visual  instructional  materials 
are  used  most  successfully  to  bring 
about  desirable  changes  in  pupil  learn¬ 
ing  if  (i)  some  individual  is  given 
especial  responsibility  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  such  mate¬ 
rials,  as  well  as  for  in-service  staff  train¬ 
ing  in  their  use;  (2)  a  certain  minimum 
of  funds  are  made  available  for  the 
regular  purchase  of  equipment  and  ma- 
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terials;  (3)  it  is  made  easy  for  teachers 
to  learn  what  materials  are  available 
and  to  examine  them  critically;  (4) 
audio-visual  materials  are  made  con¬ 
veniently  available  to  teachers  at  the 
time  they  are  needed;  and  (5)  an  in- 
service  training  program  is  developed 
which  considers  all  types  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  and  provides  teachers 
with  help  in  their  selection  and  utiliza¬ 
tion. 

These  requirements  imply  certain 
questions  to  be  answered  when  admin¬ 
istrators  and  teachers  want  to  learn  if 
audio-visual  materials  are  being  wisely 
used  in  a  particular  school  or  school 
system.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter 
elaborates  these  questions. 

1.  Is  at  least  one  individual  designated 
to  provide  leadership? 

The  recent  Research  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion1  indicates  clearly  the  impor¬ 
tance,  in  any  school  system,  of 
having  one  individual  to  provide 
leadership  in  developing  an  audio¬ 
visual  instructional  materials  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  leadership  pays  big 
dividends  in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  services  provided  teachers,  the 
frequency  of  classroom  use  of 
audio-visual  instructional  mate¬ 
rials,  the  quantity  of  equipment 
available,  the  money  spent,  and 
the  extent  to  which  school  build¬ 
ings  are  equipped  for  the  use  of 
the  newer  types  of  instructional 
materials. 

At  the  beginning,  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  just  getting  started,  the 
amount  of  time  that  this  indivi¬ 
dual  can  devote  to  his  leadership 
activities  may  be  limited.  He 
should  at  least,  however,  have 
enough  time  free  so  that  he  can: 
(1)  serve  as  a  source  of  informa- 

1  National  Education  Association  Research 
Bulletin,  Vol.  24,  No.  4,  “Audio-Visual  Education 
in  City  School  Systems,”  December,  1946. 


tion  about  audio-visual  instruc¬ 
tional  materials;  (2)  save  staff 
time  by  taking  over  most  of  the 
clerical  work  involved  in  procur¬ 
ing  materials;  (3)  help  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  learn  more  about 
desirable  utilization  techniques 
and  procedures;  (4)  make  avail¬ 
able  source  materials,  so  that  the 
staff  can  learn  what  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  are  available  and  where 
they  can  be  obtained;  and  (5)  ar¬ 
range  for  some  instruction  in  the 
use  of  necessary  apparatus. 

In  the  “full  blown”  program 
many  other  time  consuming  jobs 
will  need  to  be  done  by  this 
leader.  His  work  is  primarily  that 
of  a  curriculum  consultant,  or 
supervisor,  or  materials  expert, 
rather  than  a  mechanic  or  gadg- 
eteer. 

2.  Is  money  made  available  for  the 
program? 

The  following  table  taken  from 
the  NEA  Research  Bulletin  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  gives  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  per  pupil  expendi¬ 
tures  for  audio-visual  instruc- 

Table  one2 

Per  Pupil  Expenditures  on  Audio-Visual  Educa¬ 
tion,  1945-46,  in  Various  Groups  of 
City  School  Systems 

Cities  with  audio-visual  departments 
Population  over  100,000  (  46  cities)  $  .32 

Population  30,000  to  100,000  (  40  cities)  .57 

Population  10,000  to  30,000  (  36  cities)  .  83 

Population  5,000  to  10,000  (  25  cities)  .89 

Population  2,500  to  5,000  (  15  cities)  1.68 

Cities  having  no  audio-visual  departments 
Population  over  100,000  (  12  cities)  $  .11 

Population  30,000  to  100,000  (  70  cities)  .29 

Population  10,000  to  30,000  (188  cities)  .32 

Population  5,000  to  10,000  (261  cities)  .38 

Population  2,500  to  5,000  (318  cities)  .43 

2  "Audio-Visual  Education  in  City-School 
Systems,”  National  Education  Association  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin,  Vol.  24,  No.  4,  December,  1946, 
p.  161. 
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tional  materials,  equipment,  and 
administration  in  cities  of  various 
sizes. 

Figures  such  as  these  are  not 
too  helpful,  but  they  do  establish 
something  like  bench  marks.  The 
important  question  to  ask  as  one 
tries  to  evaluate  the  financial  as¬ 
pects  of  an  audio-visual  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  program  is:  “Are 
funds  available  so  that  teachers 
can  obtain  instructional  materials 
and  apparatus  which  they  want 
and  need  in  their  teaching?”  If 
the  answer  to  this  question  is 
“Yes,”  the  audio-visual  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  program  passes 
the  budget  test.  There  is  little 
point  to  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  projectors,  films,  and 
other  kinds  of  materials  if  they 
are  not  going  to  be  used  by  the 
teachers.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  some  initial  expenditure  is 
required  in  order  to  get  started. 
No  school,  for  example,  which 
does  not  make  certain  basic  equip¬ 
ment  items  available  to  teachers 
can  even  get  a  program  underway. 
No  teacher  can  learn  the  value  of 
transcriptions  unless  he  has  avail¬ 
able  at  least  a  few,  as  well  as  a 
playback. 

3.  Are  teachers  provided  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  see  and  examine  audio¬ 
visual  instructional  materials? 

Unless  teachers  in  service  are 
provided  with  an  opportunity  to 
see  and  study  new  audio-visual 
instructional  materials — or  any 
other  kinds  of  teaching  materials 
for  that  matter — it  is  optimistic 
to  expect  that  these  materials  will 
be  widely  used.  This  involves  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  individual 
and  committee  previews  of  motion 
pictures,  slidefilms,  slides,  tran¬ 
scriptions  and  recordings,  and  any 
other  types  of  materials  that  seem 


to  be  educationally  promising. 
One  measure  of  the  success  of  an 
in-service  training  program  is  the 
frequency  with  which  teachers 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
become  familiar  with  new  teach¬ 
ing  materials.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  responsibilities  of  whoever 
assumes  leadership  in  connection 
with  the  audio-visual  program. 
He  makes  it  easy,  convenient,  and 
pleasant  for  teachers  to  find  out 
what  new  materials  are  available. 
This  requires  administrative  and 
social  ingenuity  as  well  as  bulletin 
board  notices. 

Frequently  there  are  many 
“side”  benefits  when  teachers 
study  new  instructional  materials 
in  a  committee  or  group  situation. 
Almost  invariably  techniques  of 
utilization  are  discussed.  Increas¬ 
ingly  valid  discriminations  are 
made  between  good  and  poor  ma¬ 
terials.  The  teachers  teach  one 
another. 

4.  Can  teachers  get  materials  they 
want  when  they  want  them? 

For  a  long  time  to  come  there 
probably  will  be  administrative 
problems  of  a  serious  sort  in  the 
distribution  of  audio-visual  in¬ 
structional  materials.  Motion  pic¬ 
ture  films,  for  example,  now  are 
rented  by  most  schools.  This  often 
means  that  decisions  must  be 
made  as  to  the  kinds  of  films 
needed  six,  eight,  or  ten  months 
before  they  will  be  used.  In  some 
schools,  too,  teachers  must  worry 
through  an  onerous  burden  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  detail  in  order  to  get 
the  instructional  materials  they 
want.  Anything  that  the  adminis¬ 
trator  can  do  to  cut  this  red  tape  and 
make  it  easy  for  teachers  to  procure 
and  use  audio-visual  instructional 
materials,  will  be  an  excellent  in¬ 
vestment.  In  one  school  the  au- 
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thors  know  about  this  administra¬ 
tive  elimination  of  all  red  tape  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  four  hundred  per  cent 
increase  in  one  year  in  the  use  of 
instructional  films. 

5.  Is  a  wide  variety  of  materials  being 
used? 

Individual  schools  sometimes 
put  great  stress  upon  a  single  type 
of  audio-visual  instructional  ma¬ 
terial.  Instructional  films,  or 
school  journeys,  or  radio  may  get 
all  of  the  attention.  Everything 
we  know  about  curriculum  ma¬ 
terials  indicates  that  the  best 
teaching  is  done  when  a  wide 
variety  of  materials  is  used. 
Radio,  films,  still  pictures,  work 
experience,  school  journeys,  mod¬ 
els,  maps,  charts,  mock-ups  all 
make  their  contribution  to  good 
teaching.  Certain  objectives  de¬ 
mand  certain  types  of  teaching 
aids.  Every  comprehensive  ob¬ 
jective  requires  that  a  variety  of 
instructional  materials  be  used. 

What  this  means  for  evaluating 
an  audio-visual  program  is  that 
balance  among  the  various  ma¬ 
terials  is  important.  Going  “all 
out”  for  films,  for  example,  with 
little  attention  directed  to  other 
types  of  materials  is  undesirable. 

6.  Are  teachers  being  trained  in 
service? 

Several  of  the  “appraisal” 
questions  that  already  have  been 
discussed  pertain  to  in-service 
training.  Most  of  us  find  it  easy, 
because  of  our  background  and 
training,  to  teach  with  words. 
While  the  basic  principles  of  good 
instruction  are  the  same  when 
textbooks,  or  motion  picture  films 
or  recordings,  or  maps,  or  any 
other  type  of  materials  are  used, 
the  implementation  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  frequently  requires  quite 
different  arrangements.  One  type 


of  in-service  training  that  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  in¬ 
volves  making  it  possible  for 
teachers  themselves  to  learn  how 
to  operate  the  equipment  that  is 
required  by  some  types  of  audio¬ 
visual  instructional  materials.  Set¬ 
ting  up  a  laboratory  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  specific  and  fruitful. 

If  those  responsible  for  the  in- 
service  training  program  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  needs  of  teachers, 
and  keep  the  program  focused  on 
these  needs,  their  efforts  are  most 
apt  to  be  rewarded.  This  requires 
a  good  basic  understanding  of 
the  curriculum,  of  methodology, 
and  of  the  psychology  of  learning. 
The  leader’s  primary  job  is  to 
make  himself  as  useful  as  possible 
to  teachers,  helping  them  do  bet¬ 
ter  what  they  are  already  trying 
to  do.  Little  is  gained  by  insisting, 
somewhat  impatiently,  that  more 
audio-visual  instructional  mate¬ 
rials  should  be  used.  Most  teach¬ 
ers  are  quick  to  learn  that  they 
cannot  achieve  their  instructional 
objectives  if  they  depend  entirely 
upon  verbal  teaching.  The  next 
step  is  to  help  them  get  and  use  a 
variety  of  materials  without  be¬ 
coming  nervous  wrecks. 

Summary 

In  appraising  the  success  with  which 
audio-visual  instructional  materials  are 
used  in  any  school  or  any  school  sys¬ 
tem,  trend  is  more  important  than 
status.  In  other  words,  the  frequency 
with  which  instructional  motion  pic¬ 
tures  actually  are  used  at  any  one  time 
is  less  significant  than  the  fact  that 
within  the  past  year  teachers  have  in¬ 
creased  the  variety  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  classroom.  This  point  of 
view  makes  it  difficult  to  make  much 
sense  out  of  national  norms  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  worth  of  any  particular 
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audio-visual  instructional  materials  pro¬ 
gram.  A  school  may  be  in  the  upper 
quarter  of  schools  of  its  class  statis¬ 
tically,  but  if  many  of  its  teachers  can¬ 
not  examine  or  procure  or  use  the 
audio-visual  instructional  materials 
that  they  want,  the  program  is  rela¬ 
tively  ineffective. 

Analogously,  one  school  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  using 
a  greater  variety  of  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  may  look  statistically  as  if  very 
little  is  happening.  If  in  this  school, 
however,  a  good  in-service  training 
program  aimed  at  the  improvement  of 
instruction  has  been  started,  and  if 
teachers  are  increasingly  provided  with 
opportunities  to  learn  about  new  audio¬ 
visual  instructional  materials,  and 
best  ways  for  utilizing  them,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  encouraging. 

Chapter  VII 

SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

This  bibliography  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  describes  helpful 
references  of  a  general  sort  dealing  with 
audio-visual  instructional  materials. 
Part  two  includes  references  that  pay 
particular  attention  to  certain  kinds 
of  audio-visual  instructional  materials. 
Part  three  gives  references  appropri¬ 
ate  to  specific  fields  of  instruction. 

Part  I.  General  references  on  audio-visual  instruc¬ 
tional  materials. 

Dale,  Edgar.  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teach¬ 
ing,  New  York:  Dryden  Press,  Inc.,  1946.  p. 
546- 

Dent,  Ellsworth  C.  The  Audio-Visual  Hand¬ 
book,  Chicago:  Society  for  Visual  Education, 
1946.  p.  226. 

Haas,  Kenneth  B.  and  Packer,  Harry  Q.  Prepa¬ 
ration  and  Use  of  Visual  Aids,  New  York: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946.  p.  xii — 224. 

Hoban,  C.  F.,  Hoban,  C.  F.,  Jr.  and  Zisman, 
S.  B.  Visualizing  the  Curriculum,  New  York: 
Dryden  Press,  Inc.,  1937.  p.  304. 

Kirk,  Marguerite,  et  al.  “Other  Aids  to  Learn¬ 
ing,"  Natl.  Soc.  for  Study  of  Educ.  42nd  Yrbk. 
Part  II.  Libr.  Chicago,  1943.  pp.  176-218. 


McKnown,  Harry  C.  and  Roberts,  Albin  B. 
Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Instruction,  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1940.  385  pp. 

Schreiber,  R.  E.  and  Calvert,  L.  Building  an 
Audio  Visual  Program,  Chicago:  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  1946.  p.  103. 

Periodicals  dealing  with  audio-visual  instructional 
materials  and  related  matters 

Business  Screen,  Eight  issues  a  year,  Business 
Screen  Magazines,  Inc.,  157  E.  Erie  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  11,  Illinois. 

Educational  Film  Guide,  published  monthly  from 
September  through  April,  annual  cumulation 
issued  in  June.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950 
University  Ave.,  New  York. 

Education  Screen,  monthly  except  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  The  Educational  Screen,  Inc.,  64  E. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Film  and  Radio  Guide,  published  nine  times  a 
year,  October  to  June.  Educational  and  Recre¬ 
ational  Guides,  Inc.,  172  Renner  Ave.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  Y. 

The  Journal  of  the  Association  for  Education  by 
Radio,  published  monthly  except  June,  July 
and  August  by  the  Association  for  Education 
by  Radio.  Association  and  Business  Office:  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  r,  Illinois. 

See  and  Hear,  nine  issues  a  year,  Audio-Visual 
Publications,  Inc.,  157  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 

Extension  Division  Newsletters  from  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota 

Part  II.  References  describing  particular  types 
of  materials,  their  production,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  utilization. 

The  School  Journey,  Dramatics,  etc. 

Ayteo,  Henry  C.  The  Excursion  as  a  Teaching 
Technique,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
1939.  p.  225. 

Objects,  Specimens,  Models — The  Museum 

Moore,  Eleanor  M.  Youth  in  Museums,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.:  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  1941.  p.  115. 

Ramsey,  Grace  F.  Educational  Work  in  Mu¬ 
seums  of  the  United  States,  New  York:  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.,  1938.  p.  289. 

Motion  Pictures 

Arnspiger,  Varney  C.  Measuring  the  Effective¬ 
ness  of  Sound  Pictures  as  Teaching  Aids,  New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  1933.  Pp.  vii — 156. 

Bell,  Reginald,  et  al.  Motion  Pictures  in  a  Mod- 
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ern  Curriculum,  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1941.  p.  179. 

Benoit-Levy,  Jean.  The  Art  of  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture,  New  York:  Coward-McCann,  1946.  p. 
263. 

Dale,  Edgar,  et  al.  Motion  Pictures  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1938.  p. 
472. 

Devereux,  F.  L.,  et  al.  The  Educational  Talking 
Picture,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1935-  P-  222. 

Fern,  George  H.  and  Robbins,  Eldon.  Teaching 
with  Films,  Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing  Co., 
1946.  xiii — -146  pp. 

Hoban,  C.  F.  Focus  on  Learning,  Washington, 
D.  C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  1942. 
p.  172. 

McDonald,  Gerald  D.  Educational  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures  and  Libraries,  Chicago:  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  1942.  xii — 184  pp. 

Selected  Educational  Motion  Pictures,  A  Descrip¬ 
tive  Encyclopaedia,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American  Council  on  Education,  1942.  p.  372. 

Tower  Hill  Staff.  A  School  Uses  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures,  Washington,  D.  C.:  American  Council 
on  Education,  1940.  p.  114. 

Radio  and  Transcriptions,  Recordings,  Television 

Bathurst,  Effie  G.  Phonograph  Records  as  an 
Aid  to  Learning  in  Rural  and  Elementary 
Schools,  Albany,  New  York:  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1943-  P-  I7I- 

Cooper,  Isabella  M.  Bibliography  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Broadcasting,  Chicago,  Illinois:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  1942.  ix — 576  pp. 

Hubbell,  Richard.  Television  Programming  and 
Production,  New  York:  Murray  Hill  Books, 
Inc.,  1945.  xii— 207  pp. 

Laine,  Elizabeth.  Motion  Pictures  and  Radio, 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
1938.  x— 165  pp. 

Levenson,  William.  Teaching  Through  Radio, 
New  York:  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1945.  p.  474- 

Radio  in  the  Classroom,  Madison,  Wisconsin: 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1942.  p.  203. 

Radio  and  Television  Bibliography,  New  York: 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  1941.  79  pp. 

Waller,  Judith  C.  Radio,  the  Fifth  Estate,  Boston, 
Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  1946.  xiv  -481  pp. 

Woelfel,  Norman  and  Tyler,  Keith.  Radio  and 
the  School,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York: 
World  Book  Co.,  1945-  35^  PP- 

Still  pictures,  filmstrips,  slides,  graphic  mats,  etc. 

Arkin,  Herbert  and  Colton,  Raymond  R. 
Graphs:  How  to  Make  and  Use  Them,  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1940.  xvii— 236  pp. 

Hamilton,  G.  E.  How  to  Make  Handmade  Lan¬ 
tern  Slides,  Keystone  View  Co.,  Meadville, 
Pa.,  1940. 


Mich,  Daniel  D.  and  Eberman,  Edwin.  The 
Technique  of  the  Picture  Story,  New  York:  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1945.  239  pp. 

Perry,  Raymond  W.  Blackboard  Illustration, 
Peoria:  Manual  Arts  Press,  1945.  48  pp. 

Part  III.  References  appropriate  to  specific  fields 
of  instruction. 

Art  Education 

Commission  on  Secondary  School  Curriculum. 
The  Visual  Arts  in  General  Education,  New 
York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1940. 
x — 166  pp. 

Adult  Education 

Committee  on  Community  Use  of  Film. 
Making  Films  Work  for  Your  Community,  New 
York:  Educational  Film  Library  Association, 
1946.  71  pp. 

Adam,  T.  R.  Motion  Pictures  in  Adidt  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York:  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  1940.  v — 94  pp. 

Mathematics 

Committee  on  Multi-Sensory  Aids  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 
Multi-Sensory  Aids  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathe¬ 
matics.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1945.  xv— 4SS  pp. 

Religious  Education 

Rogers,  William  L.  and  Vieth,  Paul  H.  Visual 
Aids  in  the  Church,  Philadelphia:  Christian 
Education  Press,  1946.  vii — 214  pp. 

Social  Studies 

Cochran,  Blake.  Films  on  War  and  American 
Policy,  Washington:  American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation,  1940.  vii — 65  pp. 

Commission  on  Motion  Pictures  in  Education. 
Motion  Pictures  for  Postwar  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington:  American  Council  on  Education,  1944. 
v— 25  pp. 

Hartley,  William  H.  Selected  Films  for  Ameri¬ 
can  History  and  Problems,  New  York:  Bureau 
of  Publication,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1940.  ix— 275  pp. 

Chapter  VIII 

SELECTED  SOURCES  OF 
EQUIPMENT  AND 
MATERIALS 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  sources. 
It  is  representative  of  the  better  com- 
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parties  and  organizations  from  which 
equipment  and  materials  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  absence  of  any  company  or 
organization  does  not  necessarily  im¬ 
ply  any  lack  of  quality. 

I.  SOURCES  OF  EQUIPMENT 
Opaque  Projectors: 

American  Optical  Company,  Instrument  Divi¬ 
sion,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  Beseler  Company,  131  East  23rd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Visual  Cast  Projectors: 

Dayton  Acme  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Charles  Beseler  Company,  13 1  East  23rd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

ji"  XT  Slide  Projectors: 

American  Optical  Company,  Instrument  Divi¬ 
sion,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  Beseler  Company,  r3i  East  23rd  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keystone  View  Company,  Meadville,  Pa. 

2"X/  Slide  Projectors: 

Bell  and  Howell  Company,  7000  McCormick  Rd. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  100  East 
Ohio  St.,  Chicago  ir,  Ill. 

Filmstrip  Projectors: 

Ampro  Corporation,  2839  North  Western  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

DeVry  Corporation,  mi  Armitage  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio 
St.,  Chicago  ri,  Ill. 

16  mm.  Motion  Picture  Projectors: 

Ampro  Corporation,  2839  North  Western  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Bell  and  Howell  Company,  7000  McCormick 
Rd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Kolograph  Corporation,  188  West  Randolph  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Movie-Mite  Corporation,  1105  East  15th  St., 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA-Victor  Di¬ 
vision,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor  Animatograph  Company,  Davenport, 
Iowa 


Projection  Screens: 

Da-Lite  Screen  Company,  2723  North  Pulaski 
Rd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Theatre  Supply  Company,  90  Gold  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Radiant  Manufacturing  Company,  ir44  West 
Superior  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Record  and  Transcription  Playbacks: 

Farnsworth  Radio  and  Television  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Magnavox  Company,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Charles  Micherson,  Inc.,  67  West  44th  St.,  New 
York  r8,  N.  Y. 

Sandwick-Bowen  Corporation,  Bethesda  14, 
Md. 

Emerson  Radio  and  Phonograph  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Presto  Recording  Corporation,  242  West  55th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Disk  Recorders: 

Presto  Recording  Corporation,  242  West  ??th 
St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation, 
88-89  Van  Wyck  Blvd.,  Jamaica  1,  N.  Y. 

Rek-O-Kut  Company,  146  Grand  St.,  New  York 
13,  N.  Y. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA-Victor  Di¬ 
vision,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Magnetic  Recorder: 

Brush  Development  Company,  3405  Perkins 
Ave.,  Cleveland  r4,  Ohio 

Lear,  Inc.,  iro  Ionia  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Pierce  Wire  Recorder  Corporation,  1328  Sher¬ 
man  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

General  Electric  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Western  Electric  Company,  250  West  57th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Radio  Receivers: 

Admiral  Corporation,  3800  West  Cortland  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Emerson  Radio  and  Phonograph  Corporation, 
hi  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Farnsworth  Radio  and  Television  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Magnavox  Company,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA-Victor  Di¬ 
vision,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Manufacturing  Company, 
100  Carlson  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

School  Radio  Sound  Systems: 

Magnavox  Company,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA-Victor  Di¬ 
vision,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Stromberg-Carlson  Manufacturing  Company, 
100  Carlson  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Webster-Rowland  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sound  Amplifying  Equipment: 

David  Bogen  Company,  Inc.,  663  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Magnavox  Company,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Operadio  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Charles, 
Ill. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA-Victor  Di¬ 
vision,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Manufacturing  Company, 
roo  Carlson  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Webster-Rowland  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Broadcast  Audio  Equipment: 

Collins  Radio  Company,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18,  N.  Y. 

General  Electric  Company,  Syracuse  r,  N.  Y. 
Langevin  Company,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA-Victor  Di¬ 
vision,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Western  Electric  Company,  Distributed  through 
Graybar  Electric  Company,  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  r7,  N.  Y. 

II.  SOURCES  OF  MATERIALS 
Basic  Sources: 

Teachers  will  find  the  film  libraries  of  their  own 
school  systems,  state  universities  and  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  the  best  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  educational  films.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Ohio  Slide  and  Film  Exchange  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  serves  the 
schools  of  that  state.  In  many  states,  colleges  and 
universities  have  established  excellent  film  li¬ 
braries,  and  distribute  films  on  a  rental  basis 
both  within  and  outside  the  state.  A  few  of  these 
are:  Visual  Aids  Extension  Division,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Film  Library,  71  Washington  Square 
South,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Extension  Division,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

United  States  Government  Films,  Castle  Films, 
Division  of  United  World  Films.  New  York:  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  Free.  Catalogs  describing  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Visual  Training  Units, 
Army  and  Navy  Training  Films,  and  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  films. 

Note:  Each  of  several  government  agencies  issues 
its  own  catalog;  for  example:  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  U.  S.  Department  of  Public 
Health,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Educational  Film  Guide.  New  York:  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  950  University  Ave.  Cumulated  annual 
catalog  with  supplement  service,  $3.00;  cata¬ 


log  without  supplement  service,  $2.00.  Title 
index,  subject  classification,  brief  descriptions, 
frequently  evaluation  comments. 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films.  Randolph,  Wis.; 
Educators  Progress  Service.  $5.00.  Revised 
annually.  Lists  films,  and  slide  films.  Title  in¬ 
dex,  subject  classification,  cross-index,  and 
brief  descriptions. 

Keystone  View  Company  Catalogs.  Meadville, 
Pa.:  Keystone  View  Company.  Free.  Exten¬ 
sive  listing  of  34"X4ff  slides;  materials  and  di¬ 
rections  for  slide-making. 

One  Thousand  and  One  (The  Blue  Book  of  Non- 
Theatrical  Films),  Chicago:  The  Educational 
Screen,  64  East  Lake  St.,  $1.00.  Annual  fisting 
of  films,  classified  in  162  subject  groups. 

S.  V .  E.  Educational  Motion  Picture  Catalog. 
Chicago:  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
100  East  Ohio  St.,  Free.  Brief  descriptions  of 
educational  films,  film  strips,  and  /X2'  slides 
under  topical  headings. 

Radio  Program  Listings: 

American  Broadcasting  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Periodic  outline  of  programs. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  485  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Advance  pro¬ 
grams  and  teachers’  manuals  for  American 
School  of  the  Air  series.  Monthly  service 
schedules.  Free. 

Mutual  Broadcasting  Company,  1440  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Monthly  service  sched¬ 
ules.  Free. 

National  Broadcasting  Company,  RCA  Building 
Radio  City,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Advance  pro¬ 
gram  schedules  and  teachers’  handbooks  for 
University  of  the  Air  programs.  Twenty-five 
cents  per  handbook.  Monthly  service  sched¬ 
ules.  Free. 

Your  own  state  school  of  the  air  bulletins  and 
teachers’  manuals.  Examples :  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  of  Minnesota,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Copies  of  broadcasts.  Printed  copies  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  series  are  available  for  a  small  fee,  usu¬ 
ally  ten  cents:  “University  of  Chicago  Round 
Table,”  American  Broadcasting  Company’s 
“America’s  Town  Meeting,”  Mutual’s  “Amer¬ 
ican  Forum  of  the  Air.” 

Educational  Recordings  ( phonograph  records  and 
transcriptions) : 

Recordings  for  School  Use:  A  Catalog  of  Apprais¬ 
als,  by  J.  Robert  Miles.  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.:  World  Book  Company,  1942.  $1.25.  An¬ 
notates  and  appraises  the  recordings  fisted. 
Also  deals  with  utilization  of  recordings,  facts 
about  recordings  and  equipment,  selection  and 
operation  of  record  players. 
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Transcription  Exchange  Service.  Washington, 
D.  C. :  Transcription  Exchange,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  Free.  Catalog  of  transcriptions  and 
recordings  available  to  schools  for  rent  or  loan; 
many  recorded  broadcasts. 

Other  Catalogs.  Some  large  companies  producing 
and  distributing  78  r.p.m.  phonograph  records: 
Columbia  Recording  Corporation,  1473  Bar- 
num  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Decca  Records, 
Inc.,  50  West  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Gen¬ 
eral  Records  Company,  1600  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  RCA-Victor  Records,  Inc.,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J. 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching  Aids: 

Aids  to  Teaching  About  the  Untied  Nations.  Office 
of  Press  and  Radio  Relations,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.,  1946.  Ten  cents. 

Bibliography  on  Audio-Visual  Instructional  Ma¬ 
terials  for  Teachers  in  the  Elementary  School, 
compiled  by  Constance  Weinman.  New  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  1947.  Fifty  cents.  Provides 
comprehensive  lists  of  references  and  sources. 
Includes  a  number  of  out-of-print  sources 
which  may  still  be  found  in  libraries. 

Catalog  of  Business  Sponsored  Educational  Mate¬ 
rial.  New  York:  Committee  on  Consumer  Re¬ 
lations  in  Advertising,  Inc.,  420  Lexington 
Ave.  1945.  $2.00,  25  percent  educational  dis¬ 
count.  Annotated  lists  of  pictures,  posters, 
movies,  exhibits,  etc.,  which  are  distributed 
without  cost. 

Curriculum  Materials  (Mimeographed).  Com¬ 
piled  by  J.  G.  Foukes  and  D.  A.  Morgan.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Wis. :  Educators  Progress  Service,  1946. 
$3.50.  Comprehensive  listing  of  teaching  mate¬ 
rials. 

Educators  Index  to  Free  Materials.  Comprehen¬ 
sive  annotated  listing  organized  under  subject 
headings.  Randolph,  Wis. :  Educators  Progress 
Service.  $17.50,  annual  rate;  $27.00  cash,  three 
year  subscription;  other  payment  plans. 

“Enriched  Teaching  Series,”  by  Woodring  et  al., 
New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  Titles  availa¬ 
ble:  Enriched  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the 
High  School.  1938.  $1.75.  Enriched  Teaching  of 
Science  in  the  High  School.  1941.  $2.00. 

Enrichment  Materials  for  Teachers,  compiled  by 
Robert  DeKieffer,  Evanston,  HI. :  Curriculum 
Laboratory,  School  of  Education,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  Service  Bulletin  No.  7,  1941. 
Fifty  cents.  Comprehensive  bibliography  of 
pamphlets,  maps,  charts,  posters,  movies, 
slides,  exhibits.  Chart  form,  sources,  age  levels 
for  which  most  suitable.  No  descriptions. 

Handbook  of  Inexpensive  Resources  and  Services 


for  Ohio  Elementary  Teachers,  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals 
of  the  Ohio  Education  Association.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Ohio  Education  Association,  215  East 
Broad  St.,  1944.  Free. 

Index  of  Free  Teaching  Aids,  by  Brose  Phillips. 
Harrisburg,  Ill. :  Free  Teaching  Aids  Company. 
1945.  $2.60.  Lists  by  topics  a  variety  of  free 
teaching  materials. 

Industrial  Arts  Cooperative  Service,  340  Ams¬ 
terdam  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  which  makes  available  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost  directions  for  making  some  visual 
materials,  accounts  of  teaching  unit,  etc. 
Membership  fee  varies  with  service  desired. 

One  Dollar  or  Less:  Inexpensive  Books  for  School 
Libraries.  Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Pamphlet  No.  88. 1940.  Five  cents. 
Lists  bibliographies  of  ten  cent  booklets  and 
other  inexpensive  books. 

“Other  Aids  to  Learning  (Bibliography),”  by 
M.  E.  Kirk,  et  al.  Forty-second  yearbook,  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
Part  II,  1943.  Pp.  176-218. 

The  Picture  Collection,  by  Margaret  Frebault. 
New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  1943.  $1.25.  A  list  of  sources  of 
pictures,  with  information  on  processing,  filing, 
and  giving  effective  service. 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets.  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Bulletin  No.  3,  1937.  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Ten  cents.  This 
bulletin  and  supplement  give  annotated  list¬ 
ings  of  r2i2  pamphlets  on  political,  economic, 
social  and  international  affairs. 

Source  List  of  Audio-Visual  Aids.  Albany,  N.  Y.: 
Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Aids,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education.  Circular  No.  5,  Re¬ 
vised  1943. 

Sources  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  T  eaching  Aids,  by 
Bruce  Miller.  Ontario,  Calif.:  The  Author, 
Box  222.  $r.oo.  Sources  of  all  types  of  aids, 
including  those  which  pupil  and  teacher  can 
make. 

“Sources  of  Information  for  the  Audio-Visual 
Leader,”  National  Education  Association  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  24:  169-170.  December,  1946. 

“Teaching  Aids  for  Teachers,”  by  Mary  Dabney 
Davis.  School  Life,  24:  144-147,  February, 
1939.  Bibliography  of  teaching  aids. 

Teaching  Aids  Service  of  the  Library,  Lili  Hei- 
mers,  Director.  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.  Issues  book¬ 
lets  on  various  subjects,  each  booklet  giving 
annotated  listings  of  picture,  exhibits,  record¬ 
ings,  films,  charts,  publications,  etc.,  with 
prices  indicated.  An  excellent  source  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Send  for  list  of  available  booklets, 
which  range  in  price  from  25  cents  to  $1.00. 
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I.  The  North  Central  Association  Quarterly.  Editorial  Office,  4012  University  High  School 
Building,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

II.  Publications  produced  or  sponsored  by  Committees  or  Subcommittees  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service 

A.  Unit  Studies  in  American  Problems — a  new  and  challenging  type  of  classroom  text  mate¬ 
rials  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units  for  the  use  of  students  in  high 
school  social  studies  classes.  American  Education  Press,  400  South  Front  Street,  Columbus 
15,  Ohio. 

1.  Why  Taxes ?  What  They  Buy  for  Us,  by  Edward  A.  Kino 

2.  Civil  Service:  Our  Government  as  an  Employer,  by  Chester  C.  Carrothers 

3.  Democracy  and  Its  Competitors,  by  Earl  S.  Kalp  and  Robert  M.  Morgan 

4.  Housing  in  the  United  States,  by  Archie  W.  Troelstrup 

5.  Government  in  Business,  by  Mary  P.  Keohane 

6.  Defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  by  Earl  S.  Kalp  and  Robert  M.  Morgan 

7.  Youth  and  Jobs,  by  Douglas  S.  Ward  and  Edith  M.  Selberg 

8.  In  the  Service  with  Uncle  Sam,  by  Earl  S.  Kalp 

9.  Latin  America  and  the  World  Struggle  for  Freedom,  by  Ryland  W.  Crary 

10.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  by  Conway  L.  Rhyne  and  Ellsworth  E.  Lory 

B.  Unit  Studies  for  Better  Learning — McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 

1.  Sprouting  Your  Wings,  by  Bruce  H.  Guild 

C.  Pamphlets  produced  as  outgrowths  of  committee  studies  and  projects.  Distributed  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  G.  W.  Rosenlof,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

1.  A  Study  of  Teacher  Certification 

2.  Better  Colleges,  Better  Teachers,  The  Macmillan  Co.  New  York 

3.  A  Study  of  In-Service  Education 

4.  Attacking  Reading  Problems  in  Secondary  Schools  (A  new  type  of  publication  for  teach¬ 
ers;  a  practical  guide  for  classroom  practices). 

5.  Developing  Intergroup  Relations  in  School  and  Community  Life 

D.  Syllabus— Functional  Health  Teaching,  by  Lynda  M.  Weber.  Published  and  distributed  by 
Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago 

III.  Publications  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools.  Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  Com¬ 

mission  and  member  schools 

A.  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools 

B.  Handbook  for  State  Chairmen  and  Reviewing  Committees 

IV.  Publications  Sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 

A.  Evaluation  of  Higher  Institutions,  Vols.  1-7.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press 

1.  Principles  of  Accrediting  Higher  Institutions,  by  George  F.  Zook  and  M.  E.  Haggerty, 
1936.  Pp.  202.  $2.00 

2.  The  Faculty,  by  M.  E.  Haggerty,  1937.  Pp.  v+218.  $2.00 

3.  The  Educational  Program,  by  M.  E.  Haggerty,  1937.  Pp.  V+33S.  $3-°° 

4.  The  Library,  by  Douglas  Waples,  1936.  Pp.  v+86.  $1.00 

5.  Student  Personnel  Service,  by  Donfred  H.  Gardner,  1936.  Pp.  v+235.  $2.50 

6.  Administration,  by  J.  D.  Russell  and  F.  W.  Reeves,  1935.  Pp.  v+285.  $3.00 

7.  Finance,  by  J.  D.  Russell  and  F.  W.  Reeves,  1935.  Pp.  v+133.  $2.00 

B.  Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting,  July  1941;  including  later  revised  pages.  Available  from  office 
of  Norman  Burns,  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities,  University  of 
Chicago,  5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  Illinois.  $3.00. 

C.  Home  Economics  in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,  by  Clara  M.  Brown.  Published  1943.  under 
joint  sponsorship  with  the  American  Home  Economics  Association.  $1.00 

1  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  address  communications  to  the  Executive  Secretary,  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Administration  Building,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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D.  Reprints  from  the  North  Central  Association  Quarterly  and  other  pamphlets  available 
in  limited  numbers  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  without  cost 

1.  “Statement  of  Policy  Relative  to  the  Accrediting  of  Higher  Institutions,  Operation  of  the 
Accrediting  Procedure,”  July  i,  1941 

2.  Annual  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities 

3.  “Periodicals  for  the  College  Library,”  prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Stand¬ 
ards  by  Douglas  Waples 

4.  “Changes  in  Enrollments  over  a  Fifteen-year  Period  in  Institutions  Accredited  for  1936-37 
by  the  North  Central  Association,”  by  Wm.  J.  Haggerty  and  Geo.  A.  Works 

5.  “An  Analysis  of  the  Library  Data  of  the  Higher  Institutions  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Year  1933-34,”  by  Wm.  J.  Haggerty  and  Geo.  A.  Works 

6.  “Colleges  and  Students — A  Summary  of  Data  Concerning  the  Number  and  Distribution 
of  Students  and  Higher  Institutions  in  the  United  States  for  the  Period  1921-22  to 
1935-36,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Territory  Served  by  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion,”  by  Wm.  J.  Haggerty  and  A.  J.  Brumbaugh 

7.  “Professional  Education  in  Physical  Education,”  by  D.  Oberteuffer 

8.  “Music  Education  in  Higher  Institutions,”  by  Albert  Riemenschneider 

9.  “Nursing  Education  in  Higher  Institutions  of  the  North  Central  Association,”  by 
Lucile  Petry 

10.  “The  Institutional  Purposes  of  Seventy-five  North  Central  Colleges,”  by  Melvin  W. 
Hyde  and  Emil  Leffler 

11.  “An  Analysis  of  Financial  Data  of  the  Higher  Institutions  of  the  Association  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1939-40,”  by  John  Oliver  and  A.  J.  Brumbaugh 

12.  “A  Study  of  Administrative  Functions,”  by  Melvin  W.  Hyde  and  Emil  Leffler, 
January  1943  (mimeographed) 

13.  “The  Offerings  and  Facilities  in  the  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,”  by 
Anton  J.  Carlson 

14.  “An  Analysis  of  the  Library  Data  of  the  Higher  Institutions  for  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Year  1941-42,”  by  D.  M.  Mackenzie  and  A.  J.  Brumbaugh 

15.  “Developing  the  Health  Education  Program,”  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Physical  Fitness  of  the  Committee  on  Fundamentals. 

V.  Publications  jointly  sponsored  by  the  North  Central  Association  and  other  educational  or¬ 
ganizations  or  agencies 

A.  A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services.  Published  in 
1944,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  eighteen  other  accrediting 
and  standardizing  educational  associations.  Looseleaf.  Order  from  G.  P.  Tuttle,  363  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building  (W),  Urbana,  Illinois.  $3.00 

B.  Publications  of  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.  Available  from  744 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Evaluation  of  Secondary  Schools:  General  Report,  $3.50 

2.  Evaluation  of  Secondary  Schools:  Supplementary  Reprints,  $1.50 

3.  How  to  Evaluate  a  Secondary  School  (1940  Edition),  cloth  $1.25;  paper,  $0.90 

4.  Evaluative  Criteria  (1940  Edition),  cloth  $1.00;  paper  $0.60;  set  of  separate  pamphlets 
$0.05  each 

5.  Educational  Temperatures  (1940  Edition),  $0.50 

6.  Evaluation  of  a  Secondary  School  Library  (1938  Edition),  $0.35 

VI.  A  History  of  the  North  Central  Association,  by  Calvin  O.  Davis,  1945.  Pp.  xvii+286,  $2.00  plus 
postage. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

1948-49 

GENERAL  OFFICERS 

President:  John  E.  Fellows,  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Registrar,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Oklahoma 

Vice-President:  Julian  L.  Maline,  S.  J.,  West  Baden  College  of  Loyola  University,  West  Baden 
Springs,  Indiana 
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MOUNTING  COLLEGE  ENROLLMENTS  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  AWARENESS  IN 
THE  NORTH  CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 

College  enrollment  figures  released 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in 
November  1948,  reached  a  new  high — 
2,410,000  as  reported  by  substantially 
all  of  the  eighteen  hundred  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  This  impressive  number  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  72,000  students 
over  the  preceding  twelve  months.  For 
the  third  successive  year  these  institu¬ 
tions  have  seen  larger  numbers  crowd¬ 
ing  through  their  doors. 

Bursting  walls  and  what  the  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  doing  about 
them  is  by  now  a  relatively  old  story. 
But  certain  projects  of  the  Association, 
fortunately  enough,  have  been  carried 
to  completion  with  great  significance 
for  this  unparalleled  army  of  students 
as  events  have  since  proved.  The  over¬ 
all  implication  of  this  combination  of 
circumstances  is  that  the  Association 
is  not  the  tradition-bound  organization 
it  is  frequently  said  to  be.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  Association  boils  down  to 
individuals  with  voting  powers,  and 
these  individuals  who  comprise  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Association 
are  educational  practitioners  whose 
theory  must  be  tempered  in  practice. 
No  unusual  degree  of  prescience  can  be 
claimed  for  them,  but  in  their  collective 


councils  they  are  quick  to  detect  the 
shadow  of  things  to  come;  hence  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  certain  major 
undertakings  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Association,  they  have  carried 
through. 

For  instance,  back  in  1930  it  was 
decided  to  revise  the  procedures  for 
the  accrediting  of  higher  educational 
institutions.1  To  that  end  a  five-year 
schedule  of  activities  was  outlined.  Un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Lotus 
D.  Coffman,  then  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  the  work 
went  forward.  Whereas  it  had  been 
the  practice  to  examine  each  applicant 
institution  in  the  light  of  very  specific 
“standards” — endowment,  library,  per¬ 
centage  of  Ph.D.’s,  and  the  like — Coff¬ 
man’s  committee  came  up  with  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  report  whose  keynote  was 
that  everything  about  an  institution 
should  be  looked  at  in  light  of  its 
fundamental  purpose.  Since  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  student  body  tends  to 
modify  the  philosophy  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  concerned,  the  meaning  of  this  re¬ 
port  which  the  Association  adopted  as 
its  manual  of  practice,  is  obvious  now 
that  a  larger  and  larger  sampling  of 
youth  of  college  age  is  being  enrolled. 

But  even  antedating  the  foregoing 
study  of  accreditation  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1925  of  a  committee  to  inquire 

1  L.  D.  Coffman,  “Improvement  of  Accrediting 
Procedures,”  North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly,  VI  (Sept.,  1931),  199-208. 
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into  the  need  for  the  professional  train¬ 
ing  of  college  teachers.2  Successive  re¬ 
ports  by  this  committee  provide  inter¬ 
esting  reading  indeed  as  they  reveal 
the  progress  made  against  “little  sym¬ 
pathy  [among  college  administrators] 
with  the  professional  training  of  col¬ 
lege  instructors  either  before  or  after 
their  employment”  and  toward  a  hap¬ 
pier  state  of  affairs. 

That  this  group  did  not  solve  the 
problem,  however,  is  clear,  since  it  is  a 
live  issue  today,  more  than  twenty 
years  later,  as  attested  by  the  current 
agitation  of  the  question  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Universities  which 
recently  polled  its  respective  faculties 
in  regard  to  it.  Certainly  it  would  be 
laboring  the  obvious  to  point  out  the 
foresightedness  of  the  leadership  of 
two  decades  ago,  what  with  the  vary¬ 
ing  character  of  educational  needs  of 
the  fluctuating  enrollments  of  the  de¬ 
pression  years,  of  wartime,  and  now  of 
the  roaring  forties. 

In  the  pages  which  closely  follow, 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  various 
subcommittees  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service  are  shown.  There 
the  reader  will  find  the  roster  for  the 
Liberal  Arts  Study.  Already  this 
“study,”  as  it  has  come  to  be  known, 
has  issued  some  very  significant  re¬ 
ports  since  it  was  inaugurated  in  1940. 

The  earliest  undertaking  of  the 
Subcommittee  as  then  constituted  had 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers  in  colleges  of  liberal 
arts.3  It  eventuated  in  a  report  by 
Russell  Cooper,  entitled,  Better  Col¬ 
leges — Better  Teachers ,4  a  highly  com¬ 
mended  publication  rich  with  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  closer  articulation  of  high 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  (Part  II),  1925,  pp.  64-5. 

3  Russell  Cooper,  “The  Liberal  Arts  College 
Study  Goes  On,”  North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly,  XX  (July,  1945),  162-66. 

4  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1944. 
Pp.  viii+167. 


school  and  college  interests. 

As  these  studies  progressed  they 
touched  upon  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  colleges  of  liberal  arts  in  North 
Central  territory.  It  was  disclosed  that, 
by  and  large,  perfunctory  attention 
only  had  been  given  to  this  all-impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  higher  education.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  in  many  colleges 
the  formulation  of  a  philosophy  of 
education  had  gone  completely  by  de¬ 
fault.  Certainly,  the  probings  of  the 
committee  must  have  had  a  salutary 
effect  under  such  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  special  studies  and 
investigations  of  the  character  repre¬ 
sented  by  those  just  discussed,  con¬ 
tinual  contact  with  higher  education  is 
maintained  by  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  through  its 
secretarial  office.  Here  the  pulse  of 
higher  education  in  North  Central 
territory  is  constantly  felt,  and  pub¬ 
lications  of  various  kinds  resulting 
from  such  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  events  are  as  constantly 
issued.  Typical  of  the  timeliness  of 
such  reports  is  one  released  in  April, 
1940,  which  deals  with  the  curriculum 
and  instruction  in  higher  educational 
institutions.5  Its  length  (63  pages)  re¬ 
veals  its  comprehensive  character  at  a 
time  when  higher  education  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  pull  out  of  a  very  grave  crisis. 

Although  only  a  few  illustrations  of 
educational  awareness  have  been  set 
down  here,  many  others  of  a  major 
character  could  have  been  cited.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Standards,  which  had 
its  inception  fifteen  years  ago  and  is 
currently  active  should  be  mentioned 
owing  to  its  close  parallel  to  the  study 
of  college  accreditation  which  was  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  these  com- 

6  A.  J.  Brumbaugh  and  Wm.  J.  Haggerty, 
“Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,”  North  Central  Association  Quarterly,  XIV 
(April,  1940),  393-420;  and  XV  (Oct.,  1940), 
196-230. 
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ments.  The  changing  character  of 
secondary  school  enrollments  really 
forced  the  reexamination  of  the  bases 
of  accrediting  high  schools  somewhat 
as  the  corresponding  situation  among 
the  colleges  had  done.  The  interrela¬ 
tionships  of  these  two  institutions  make 
these  parallel  developments  truly  sig¬ 
nificant. 

All  in  all,  sensitivity  to  educational 
change  is  reflected  in  page  after  page 
in  the  official  records  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Over  the  years  constructive  edu¬ 
cational  leadership  is  revealed  as  one 
ponders,  on  the  one  hand,  the  diverse 
needs  of  the  member  colleges  and,  on 
the  other,  the  continual  study  of  these 
needs  to  which  we  have  here  drawn  the 
reader’s  attention  all  too  briefly. 

Harlan  C.  Koch 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CON¬ 
STITUTION  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION  AND  TO  THE  PROCEDURES 
OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission 
in  March,  1948,  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  necessity  of  clarification  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Association 
so  as  to  bring  the  composition  of  the 
State  Committee  and  the  appointment 
of  State  Chairmen  into  harmony  with 
present  practise  and  current  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  relationships  of  University 
and  State  Department  to  member 
schools.  After  some  discussion,  the 
chairman  was  directed  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  revision  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  to  be  reported  for 
action  at  the  March  1949  meeting. 
Chairman  Owens  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  committee: 

G.  A.  Beck,  Chairman  L.  A.  Van  Dyke 
Principal,  Central  High  University  of  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minnesota  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

A.  J.  Gibson 

State  Department  of  Education 
Charleston  5,  West  Virginia 


This  committee  has  held  two  meetings 
and  given  extended  consideration  to 
the  problems  involved.  Tentative  pro¬ 
posals  were  presented  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  State  Chairmen  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  on  October  1  and  2, 
and,  as  revised,  were  approved  by  the 
Administrative  Committee  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  on  November  11.  It  was  evident 
that  the  proposed  changes  in  Rules  of 
Procedure  called  also  for  amendment  to 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which 
indicates  the  composition  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools.  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  requires 
“that  a  printed  notice  of  any  proposed 
amendments  has  been  sent  to  each 
individual  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  and  to  each  member  uni¬ 
versity,  college,  and  secondary  school 
at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of 
said  meeting.”  This  publication  of  the 
proposal  is  submitted  to  comply  with 
this  requirement  for  advance  notice. 

While  the  amendment  of  Procedures 
of  the  Commission  requires  only  twenty- 
four  hours’  notice  in  advance  of  the 
meeting  at  which  action  is  taken,  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  to  give  thorough  opportunity 
and  information  for  discussion  and  so 
the  proposed  amendments  to  Rules  of 
Procedure  are  presented  also.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  are  urged  to 
study  the  proposal  carefully  and  to  be 
in  a  position  to  take  considered  action 
at  the  1949  annual  meeting. 

Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Secretary 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTI¬ 
TUTION  OF  THE  NORTH 
CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 

(Note:  Changes  are  indicated  in  italics.) 

ARTICLE  IV 

Section  5.  The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  shall 
consist  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  for  each  of  the  several  states  com- 
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prising  the  territory  of  the  Association  and  eight¬ 
een  other  persons  elected  by  the  Commission 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Association  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  one- third  of  this  number  to 
be  elected  each  year. 

The  State  Committee  on  Secondary  Schools 
shall  consist  of: 

1.  A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  state  university 
whose  assignment  is  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education,  to  be  nominated  by  the  president  of 
the  university; 

2.  the  director  of  secondary  education  of  the 
state  department  of  public  instruction  or,  in 
case  there  is  no  such  officer,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  commissioner  of  education  or 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  desig¬ 
nated  by  him; 

3.  and,  for  states  having  fewer  than  300  high 
schools  accredited  by  the  Association,  three 
administrative  heads  of  secondary  schools 
accredited  by  the  Association;  and,  for 
states  having  300  or  more  high  schools  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  Association,  five  adminis¬ 
trative  heads  of  secondary  schools  accred¬ 
ited  by  the  Association. 

In  the  event  that  the  president  of  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  should  refuse  or  fail  to  designate  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  to  serve  on  the  State  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Secondary  Schools,  and/or  in  the  event 
that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or 
commissioner  of  education  should  refuse  or  fail  to 
designate  a  member  of  his  staff  to  serve  on  the 
State  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  shall  fill  such  vacancies  by  nomi¬ 
nating  for  election  by  the  Association  persons  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 

(NOTE:  There  is  some  change  of  wording  but  no 
change  in  content  in  the  following  paragraph.) 

The  administrative  heads  of  secondary  schools 
to  be  included  in  the  membership  of  a  State  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  selected  for  membership  by  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  administrators  of  the  member 
schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  within  the 
state.  Their  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  by  the  chairman  of  the  state  committee: 
Upon  approval  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  the  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  which  shall  place  the  names  in 
nomination  for  election  by  the  Association.  The 
chairman  of  each  state  committee  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
in  accordance  with  its  adopted  procedures  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  term  of  membership  of  administrative  heads 
of  secondary  schools  on  State  Committees  shall  be 
three  years.  No  such  member  shall  serve  more 
than  two  consecutive  three-year  terms. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  RULES 
OE  PROCEDURE  OP  THE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  ON  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

ARTICLE  II 

Section  2 

{Note:  Changes  are  indicated  in  italics) 

The  State  Committee  on  Secondary  Schools 
shall  consist  of: 

1.  A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  state  university 
whose  assignment  is  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education,  to  be  nominated  by  the  president  of 
of  the  university; 

2.  the  director  of  secondary  education  of  the 
state  department  of  public  instruction  or,  in 
case  there  is  no  such  officer,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  commissioner  of  education  or 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  desig¬ 
nated  by  him; 

3.  and,  for  states  having  fewer  than  300  high 
schools  accredited  by  the  Association,  three 
administrative  heads  of  secondary  schools 
accredited  by  the  Association. 

In  the  event  that  the  president  of  the  state 
university  should  refuse  or  fail  to  designate  a 
member  of  the  faculty  to  serve  on  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Secondary  Schools,  and/or  in  the  event 
that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or 
commissioner  of  education  should  refuse  or  fail  to 
designate  a  member  of  his  staff  to  serve  on  the 
State  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  shall  fill  such  vacancies  by  nomi¬ 
nating  for  election  by  the  Association  persons 
recommended  by  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools. 

(NOTE:  There  is  some  change  of  wording  but  no 
change  in  content  in  the  following  paragraph.) 

The  administrative  heads  of  secondary  schools 
to  be  included  in  the  membership  of  a  State  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  selected  for  membership  by  major¬ 
ity  vote  of  the  administrators  of  the  member  schools 
of  the  North  Central  Association  within  the  State. 
their  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Committee.  Upon  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools, 
the  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Executive 
Committee  which  shall  place  the  names  in  nomina¬ 
tion  for  election  by  the  Association.  The  term  of 
membership  of  administrative  heads  of  secondary 
schools  on  State  Committees  shall  be  three  years. 
No  such  member  shall  serve  more  than  two  con¬ 
secutive  three-year  terms. 

ARTICLE  II 

Section  4 

The  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee  shall  be 
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either  the  representative  of  the  state  university  or  of 
the  state  department  of  education  on  the  committee 
and  shall  be  selected  by  majority  vote  of  the  State 
Committee,  subiect  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  shall  be  eligible  to  succeed  himself,  but 
may  continue  in  office  only  so  long  as  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Committee. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  chairmanship 
during  the  term  of  office  of  an  incumbent,  the  State 
Committee  shall  elect  a  chairman  to  complete  the 


unexpired  term.  The  meeting  for  this  purpose  shall 
be  called  by  the  secondary  school  representative  hav¬ 
ing  the  longest  tenure  on  the  committee. 

ARTICLE  in 

Sections 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  the  A  dmin- 
istrative  Committed  shall  designate  a  temporary 
chairman  to  serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association. 


CHANGES  IN  MEMBERS  OF  VARIOUS  SUBCOMMITTEES  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICE 

The  secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Research  and  Service  reports  that  the 
following  committee  members  were  nominated  by  the  Steering  Committee  of  the 
Commission  on  Research  and  Service  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
Nov.  13,  1948. 

Liberal  Arts  Study 

Director:  Clarence  E.  Furrow,  Knox  College 
Committee  for  Liberal  Arts  Study  Coordinators  for  Liberal  Arts  Study 

Russell  Cooper  (Chairman),  University  of  Frank  W.  Clippenger,  Drury  College 
Minnesota  Anne  C.  Greve,  Bethany  Peniel  College 

Ivan  L.  Boyd,  Baker  University  Carl  Kreider,  Goshen  College 

Frank  N.  Harsh,  Hiram  College  Dean  Long,  Evansville  College 

Lincoln  B.  Hale,  Evansville  College  E.  Ray  McCartney,  Ft.  Hays  Teachers  College 

Sister  Mary  Donald,  Mundelein  College  Donald  E.  Swanson,  Hamline  College 

Edward  F.  PotthoS,  University  of  Illinois 

Subcommittee  on  Instruction  for  Teacher  Education 

John  P.  Mann,  Appleton  Public  Schools,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  was  added. 

Ernest  Mahan  was  appointed  part-time  coordinator,  assisting  George  Hill. 


Subcommittee  on  Mathematics 

A.  J.  Dillehay,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Akron,  Ohio, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  this  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units,  replacing 

Glen  Eye. 

Subcommittee  for  the  Exploration  of  New  Studies 

The  following  subcommittee  was  appointed:  _  . 

T.  H.  Broad,  (Chairman)  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Research  and  Service 
E.  H.  Criswell,  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Tulsa. 

Marvin  Berge,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Elgin,  Illinois 
(A  fourth  member  is  to  be  added.) 

The  secretary  also  states  that  the  following  corrections  should  be  made  in  the  names  and  titles  of 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In-Service  Training  of  Teachers: 

Murl  B.  Sailsbury,  teacher  of  biological  sciences  and  psychology,  Evanston  Township  High  School  and 

Community  College,  Evanston,  Illinois.  .  ,  .  „  ,  ,  , 

M.  W.  Stout,  Associate  Professor  and  Principal  of  the  Training  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  STATE  COMMITTEES 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  revised 
Policies ,  Regulations ,  and  Criteria  in¬ 
volve  corresponding  alterations  of  prac¬ 
tices  among  member  schools,  plus  the 
further  consideration  that,  by  and 
large,  the  activities  of  the  respective 
State  Committees  could  be  profitably 
reported,  an  inquiry  was  sent  to  the 
individual  chairmen  for  the  necessary 
information.  The  following  reports 
were  received  in  time  to  appear  in  this 
issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

Colorado 

At  least  two  meetings  of  the  State 
Committee  are  called  each  year  by 
Stephen  A.  Romine,  Chairman,  after 
the  annual  reports  from  member  schools 
are  processed  in  this  office.  In  regard 
to  these  meetings  he  has  this  to  say: 

At  our  fall  meeting  as  much  time  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  devoted  to  such  matters  [types  of  prob¬ 
lems  involved,  violations  of  regulations,  etc.] 
and  we  formulate  principles  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Association  requirements  to  apply  in 
further  checking  the  reports  and  in  recom¬ 
mending  action  on  them. 

Prior  to  the  annual  meeting  in  March  we 
have  another  full-day  session  with  the  annual 
reports.  By  this  time  the  processing  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  all  supporting  data  is  included  with 
the  reports.  Official  records  of  teacher  prepa¬ 
ration  have  been  evaluated  and  everything  is 
as  near  in  order  as  is  possible.  Subcommittees 
are  formed  to  work  on  each  group  of  reports, 
such  as  Unqualifiedly  Recommended,  Qualifi- 
edly  Approved,  and  so  on.  These  tentative 
groups  previously  were  segregated  on  the  basis 
of  the  processing  procedures.  Each  sub-com¬ 
mittee  studies  its  group  of  reports  and  presents 
it  with  recommendations  to  the  entire  com¬ 
mittee.  As  much  time  as  is  necessary  is  spent 
on  each  school.  On  occasion  we  have  invited  a 
school  administrator  or  Board  to  attend  our 
meeting  to  discuss  school  problems  and  ac¬ 
creditation.  Final  action  is  taken  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  as  a  whole.  Advisory  members  partici¬ 
pate  to  the  same  degree  as  regular  members. 

Our  committee  also  assists  in  selecting  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  studied  during  the  coming  school 
year,  such  as  the  G.E.D.  Tests,  Graduation 
Requirements,  Costs  of  Extra-Curricular  Ac¬ 
tivities  to  Pupils,  and  so  on. 


Kansas 

In  Kansas,  where  Ralph  Stinson  is 
chairman,  the  following  procedures 
have  been  employed: 

The  Kansas  State  Committee  of  the  North 
Central  Association  held  clinics  in  six  different 
cities  of  Kansas  to  study  the  new  Criteria  of 
the  Association.  At  these  meetings  191  school 
men  were  present.  Interesting  discussions  were 
held  regarding  these  Criteria,  and  plans  made 
for  completing  Form  A-3.  Nearly  all  present 
expressed  themselves  as  interested  in  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  their  own  school  situation, 
which  study  they  hoped  to  carry  out  with  the 
co-operation  of  faculty  and  student  body. 

The  State  Committee  has  announced  the 
policy  of  requiring  all  schools  making  applica¬ 
tion  for  membership  in  the  Association  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  Evaluative  Study  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  carried  on  in  their  own 
schools.  It  seems  that  there  is  more  interest  in 
the  North  Central  Association  in  Kansas  than 
ever  before. 

West  Virginia 

The  West  Virginia  State  Committee, 
of  which  A.  J.  Gibson  is  chairman,  in¬ 
stituted  five  regional  conferences  which 
Mr.  Gibson  describes  as  follows: 

The  West  Virginia  State  Committee  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  held  five  regional  confer¬ 
ences  with  member  schools  during  the  week  of 
October  n.  These  meetings  were  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  going  over  the  annual  report  blanks,  to 
familiarize  the  principals  with  the  revisions  of 
the  Policies,  Regulations  and  Criteria  of  the 
Association  and  to  answer  any  questions  that 
might  be  raised  by  member  schools. 

The  meetings  were  well  attended.  The  prin¬ 
cipals  of  practically  all  member  schools  at¬ 
tended  one  of  the  meetings  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  many  superintendents,  assistant  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  of  non-member 
schools  were  present. 

The  desire  was  expressed  by  m  ny  that  these 
meetings  might  become  an  annual  affair. 

Wisconsin 

The  recently  elected  chairman  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Committee,  Glen  G. 
Eye,  principal  of  the  Wisconsin  High 
School,  Madison,  reports  that  the  only 
activity  that  has  not  characterized 
previous  years  is  that  seven  clinics 
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were  held  throughout  the  state.  The 
purpose  of  the  clinics  was  to  discuss 
the  new  report  forms  to  be  used  this 
year  and  the  problems  which  the  schools 
are  having  in  meeting  the  revised  regu¬ 
lations  and  criteria.  These  clinics  were 
very  helpful  in  acquainting  the  heads 
of  the  schools  with  the  details  of  the 
report  forms.  It  was  beneficial  also  to 
have  a  period  during  which  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  met  to  discuss  their  com¬ 
mon  problems. 

Wyoming 

L.  R.  Kilzer,  chairman,  indicates 
that  “All  Wyoming  high  schools,  big 
and  small,  North  Central  and  non- 
North  Central,  private  and  public,  are 
visited  annually  by  a  joint  committee 
from  the  University  of  Wyoming  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 
An  adaptation  of  the  Evaluative  Cri¬ 
teria  is  used  in  submitting  the  visita¬ 
tion  report  right  after  each  trip.” 

Mr.  Kilzer  enclosed  a  sample  of  the 
form  on  which  the  report  is  made  in 
triplicate.  It  bears  the  caption,  “Visi¬ 
tation  Report  of  High  School  Accred¬ 
iting  Committee — State  Department 
of  Education,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming — 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
Wyoming.”  Space  is  provided  for  the 
date  and  the  name  of  the  school,  and 
nine  “areas”  are  indicated  with  space 


for  comments  after  each,  as  follows: 
Administration,  Curriculum,  Guidance, 
Instruction,  Library,  Plant,  Pupil  Ac¬ 
tivities,  Staff,  and  Miscellaneous.  Under 
“Visitation  Committee”  at  the  bottom 
of  the  single  85X11  sheet  the  members 
of  the  committee  affix  their  signatures. 

Since  the  report  appears  in  triplicate 
on  vari-colored  stock,  it  is  clear  that 
each  agency  receives  a  copy  and  one 
is  left  with  the  school. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 

George  A.  Bowman  is  president  of 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio; 
Erling  Christophersen  is  cultural 
attache  of  the  Norwegian  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Paul  W.  Harnly 
is  director  of  secondary  education  for 
the  Wichita  (Kansas)  schools;  Earl 
S.  Johnson  is  associate  professor  of 
social  sciences  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Earl  E. 
Mosier  is  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan; 
Lawrence  B.  Perkins  is  associated 
with  Perkins  and  Will,  Engineers  and 
Architects,  Chicago,  Illinois;  William 
Van  Til  is  professor  of  education  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois;  and  Terry  Wickham  is  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  at  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


ADDENDA  TO  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  following  communication  has  been  received  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools: 

Due  to  an  oversight  the  summary  report  of  the  “Actions  of  Reviewing  Com¬ 
mittees’-'  was  omitted  from  the  report  of  the  Secondary  Commission  in  the 
July  Quarterly.  I  should  appreciate  your  running  this  item  .  .  .  since  this 
provides  the  official  record  of  membership  in  the  various  states. 


(See  next  page  for  the  Report) 
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Action  of  Reviewing  Committees  on  Annual  Reports 

1948* 


State 

Old 

Total 

Schools 

Added 

Dropped 

and 

With¬ 

drawn 

New 

Total 

Schools 

Warned 

Schools 

Advised 

Quali- 

fiedly 

Ap¬ 

proved 

Unquali¬ 

fiedly 

Recom¬ 

mended 

Arizona . 

47 

O 

I 

46 

6 

IO 

5 

25 

Arkansas . 

77 

I 

O 

78 

7 

19 

27 

24 

Colorado . 

102 

O 

I 

IOI 

S 

12 

39 

45 

Illinois . 

474 

9 

3 

480 

7 

4 

95 

365 

Indiana 

162 

2 

I 

163 

2 

39 

14 

106 

Iowa . 

172 

O 

O 

172 

6 

27 

38 

IOI 

Kansas . 

215 

3 

I 

217 

6 

O 

63 

145 

Michigan . 

243 

O 

O 

243 

l6 

25 

46 

156 

Minnesota . 

n8 

O 

O 

118 

23 

2 

23 

70 

Missouri . 

180 

O 

3 

177 

3 

28 

50 

96 

Montana . 

38 

2 

I 

39 

2 

4 

O 

31 

Nebraska . 

152 

4 

I 

155 

I 

12 

17 

1 21 

New  Mexico . . . 

41 

I 

O 

42 

I 

12 

3 

25 

North  Dakota. 

63 

O 

I 

62 

I 

l6 

18 

27 

Ohio . 

419 

7 

I 

425 

8 

28 

107 

275 

Oklahoma . 

122 

4 

O 

126 

O 

34 

7 

81 

South  Dakota . . 

81 

O 

3 

78 

IS 

23 

II 

29 

West  Virginia. . 

156 

4 

O 

160 

2 

O 

40 

114 

Wisconsin . 

IS3 

O 

O 

I53 

IO 

IO 

5i 

82 

Wyoming . 

32 

O 

O 

32 

3 

II 

3 

15 

Dependents 
Schools 
Austrian .... 

O 

I 

O 

I 

O 

O 

O 

O 

German . 

5 

2 

O 

7 

O 

O 

O 

5 

Japanese .... 

O 

7 

O 

7 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Philippines.  . 

O 

I 

O 

I 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Total . 

3037 

48 

17 

3068 

124 

317 

656 

1938 

*  Including  actions  taken  by  the  Administrative  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee  at  the 
meetings  in  June,  1948. 


THE  EXPANDING  ROLE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS1 


Erling  Christophersen 
Cultural  Attache,  Norwegian  Embassy 
Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  going  to  begin  with  a  confession 
because  I  am  sure  to  be  found  out  any¬ 
way.  I  am  supposed  to  address  you  on 
the  expanding  role  of  education  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  international  affairs.  That  puts 
me  in  a  very  peculiar  position  because 
I  am  not  an  educator  at  all.  I  am  a  re¬ 
search  botanist  and  have  worked  with 
flowers  all  my  life.  I  awoke  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  suddenly  found  myself  sup¬ 
posedly  a  success  in  education,  even  in 
international  education  which  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about. 

It  all  came  about  because  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  in  my  charge  a  group  of 
very  fine  American  students  who  joined 
the  Oslo  University  Summer  School  for 
American  Students  last  year,  and  who 
simply  conquered  Norway  and  the 
hearts  of  the  Norwegians.  I  merely  sat 
back  and  watched  them  do  it. 

So  I  am  warning  you:  I  am  here  as  a 
complete  amateur  and  I  am  not  going 
to  advocate  this  system  or  that  system 
of  education.  I  will  say  this,  however: 
Amateurs  may  do  good  work  some¬ 
times;  that  is  particularly  true  in  my 
own  field — botany.  I  have  experience 
to  prove  that.  Also,  I  have  come  here 
with  no  prejudices  whatsoever.  You 
know,  you  cannot  be  prejudiced  against 
something  you  know  nothing  about. 

I  will  admit  that  the  school  was  a 
real  success  financially.  After  school 
was  over,  all  the  bills  had  been  paid, 
and  we  had  closed  the  books,  and  we 
still  had  a  few  crowns  extra  in  cash.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  school  that  can 
make  the  same  record. 

1  Delivered  at  the  Third  General  Session  of  the 
Association  in  Chicago,  March  12,  1948. 


Well,  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation, 
I  have  decided,  after  all,  to  address 
you  today  on  this  subject.  My  justifi¬ 
cation  is  that  education  for  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items  of  our  times,  and  any 
contribution  in  this  field,  however 
humble,  may  be  of  value.  I  feel  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  of  making  our  experiences 
known  to  this  distinguished  audience. 
There  may  be  things  to  learn  from  our 
mistakes  and,  in  certain  cases,  we  may 
have  struck  a  happy  note  which  may 
be  of  help  in  furthering  the  good  cause. 
So  if  I  may  tax  your  patience,  I  will 
tell  you  a  little  about  this  summer 
school  at  Oslo  for  American  students 
last  year. 

The  statement  which  we  had  printed 
on  the  back  of  the  cover  for  this  year’s 
school  briefly  describes  the  purpose  of 
the  school.  It  reads:  “The  purpose  of 
the  Oslo  Summer  School,  operating  on 
a  nonprofit  basis,  is  to  give  to  American 
students  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  culture  of  Norway.”  This  knowl¬ 
edge  is  given  on  the  highest  academic 
level  by  outstanding  Norwegian  men 
of  science  and  letters.  In  this  way  the 
University  at  Oslo  hopes  to  make  its 
contribution  to  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  movements  in  the  world  today, 
education  for  international  understand¬ 
ing. 

However,  international  understand¬ 
ing  is  not  taught  as  such.  It  is  implied. 
In  my  opinion  that  is  the  only  way  to 
teach  that  subject  successfully.  You 
can  tell  your  students  over  and  over 
again,  “We  must  hang  together  or  we 
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shall  assuredly  hang  separately,”  but 
if  we  don’t  know  the  people  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  “hang  together”  with,  it’s  no 
use  at  all. 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred  Norwegian- 
students  attended  American  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges.  Many  of  them  earned 
scholarships  and  it  was  really  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  for  us.  At  the  present  time, 
we  have  about  six  hundred  Norwegian 
students  in  this  country  studying  at 
universities  and  colleges.  This  state  of 
affairs  sort  of  made  us  ashamed.  We 
wanted  to  do  something  in  apprecia¬ 
tion.  We  felt  there  should  be  some  ex¬ 
change,  some  reciprocity  in  this  proc¬ 
ess,  and  so  we  thought  maybe  we 
could  start  a  summer  school  for  Ameri¬ 
can  students. 

It  wouldn’t  be  a  good  idea  to  admit 
American  students  to  the  regular 
courses  of  the  University  because  all 
the  lectures  are  given  in  Norwegian 
and  it  would  take  students,  even  those 
with  Norwegian  background,  some  time 
to  learn  the  language.  So  we  thought 
if  we  could  do  the  teaching  in  English 
and  in  the  summertime  when  we  had 
the  facilities  since  all  the  other  students 
would  be  away  (we  have  no  regular 
summer  session  at  the  University  of 
Oslo),  it  might  be  a  good  thing. 

The  president  of  the  University,  Dr. 
O.  L.  Mohr,  asked  me  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  such  a  school.  I  have 
studied  in  America  myself  and  I 
thought  the  idea  was  good,  but  I  will 
admit  that  if  I  had  known  all  the 
difficulties  I  was  to  encounter,  I  might 
not  have  said  “Yes”  at  that  time. 

To  begin  with,  two  committees  were 
appointed,  one  at  the  University  of 
Oslo  and  one  here  in  America.  The 
one  in  Norway  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Mohr,  president  of  the  University.  The 
one  here  in  America  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Bryn  Hovde,  president  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research  in  New 


York.  He  is  of  Norwegian  background. 
In  addition  to  this  American  executive 
committee,  we  had  an  American  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  consisting  of  thirty 
educators  from  various  states. 

Dr.  Philip  Boardman,  an  American 
keenly  interested  in  Norway,  speaking 
American  but  thinking  in  Norwegian, 
agreed  to  organize  the  beginnings  here 
in  the  United  States.  He  went  back  to 
Norway  in  the  spring  of  1947  and  I 
took  over. 

We  sent  out  a  preliminary  announce¬ 
ment  in  December  which  resulted  in 
more  than  two  thousand  inquiries 
about  the  school  from  forty-four  states. 
Curiously  enough,  most  inquiries  came 
from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
California,  Texas,  and  Pennsylvania 
and  not  from  the  states  we  ordinarily 
think  of  in  connection  with  Norwegian 
background,  such  as  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  and  so  on.  Later,  we  prepared 
and  sent  out  a  bulletin  and  finally  we 
had  450  or  500  definite  applications 
from  which  250  were  screened. 

We  could  not  accommodate  any 
more.  We  have  just  one  student  dor¬ 
mitory  at  the  University  of  Oslo  which 
houses  two  hundred  students,  one 
hundred  girls  in  one  wing  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  boys  in  another,  and  we  could 
place  about  fifty  more  outside.  It 
wouldn’t  be  a  good  thing  to  have  too 
large  a  group,  either. 

It  was  announced  in  the  bulletin 
that  the  screening  would  be  based  on 
the  following  considerations:  first  of  all, 
academic  record;  next,  seriousness  of 
purpose;  then,  moral  character,  health, 
and  geographic  distribution. 

In  discussing  these  principles  in  the 
screening  committee,  the  question  of 
Norwegian  background  was  naturally 
raised.  About  half  of  us  thought  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  favor  those 
of  Norwegian  background  for  it  would 
make  it  easier  to  operate  the  school. 
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The  other  half  thought:  Why  bring 
Norwegians  to  Norway?  Why  not 
bring  Americans?  We  therefore  de¬ 
cided  to  leave  it  to  chance.  Actually, 
about  21  percent  of  those  who  attended 
the  school  had  Norwegian  background. 
I  think  that  was  a  happy  percentage. 

Our  total  enrollment  was  212  stu¬ 
dents.  Quite  a  number  reconsidered  at 
the  last  minute  due,  I  think,  to  the 
very  difficult  transportation  problems. 
The  parents  of  some  of  the  girls  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  girl 
travelling  on  a  troop  transport.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  there  was  no  safer 
place  for  a  girl  to  be  than  on  board  that 
troop  transport.  There  wasn’t  one 
single  place  on  board  that  ship  where 
you  could  be  in  privacy — everything 
included. 

These  212  students,  124  men  and 
eight-eight  women,  represented  ninety- 
eight  colleges  and  universities  in  thirty- 
three  different  states.  About  half  of 
them  were  veterans.  There  was  about 
an  equal  proportion  of  graduates  and 
undergraduates.  As  I  have  said,  ap¬ 
proximately  21  percent  were  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  ancestry.  We  had  six  colored 
students  and  seven  married  couples. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  a  very  fine  group 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
teachers  as  well  as  on  the  other  Nor¬ 
wegians  with  whom  they  came  in  con¬ 
tact. 

My  main  problem  when  I  came  over 
in  March  was  to  get  ships.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  executive  committee  had  worked 
on  that  for  a  long  time  with  about 
thirty  or  forty  other  groups  interested 
in  international  cultural  exchange. 
However,  the  results  were  negative, 
and  the  matter  had  been  more  or  less 
given  up.  So  I  started  from  scratch  in 
the  State  Department  where  we  had 
good  contacts,  and  worked  up  the 
various  levels  through  Congress,  with 
the  help  of  Senator  Fulbright,  and  then 
up  to  the  White  House. 


We  finally  made  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  give  us  two 
student  ships,  and  the  project  came  to 
be  a  great  success.  So,  at  this  particular 
moment,  I  think  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  they  will  run  ships  this  year  too. 

The  courses  at  the  summer  school 
were  organized  along  regular  academic 
lines.  We  offered  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  geology,  geography,  flora,  fauna, 
and  meteorology;  in  the  humanities, 
Norwegian  language,  Norwegian  litera¬ 
ture,  Norwegian  history,  art  and  handi¬ 
crafts,  politics,  social  problems,  Nor¬ 
wegian  music,  economics  and  foreign 
trade.  We  also  had  a  general  survey 
course  which  was  compulsory  and 
which  gave  a  cross  section  of  Norwe¬ 
gian  nature  and  culture. 

Each  course  was  organized  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  about  two  semester  hours  of 
credit  according  to  American  stand¬ 
ards  so  that  each  student  could  earn 
six  hours  of  credit  during  his  stay.  He 
was  required  to  take  the  survey  course 
and  could  choose  two  courses  from  the 
others. 

Classes  were  given  in  the  morning 
from  half-past  eight  until  one  o’clock, 
five  days  a  week.  Afternoons  and  Sat¬ 
urdays  were  used  for  excursions  and 
other  activities. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  adjusting 
courses  to  the  preliminary  training  of 
the  students,  this  was  especially  ap¬ 
parent  in  geology.  We  had  established 
no  prerequisites,  thinking  that  Ameri¬ 
can  liberal  arts  students  of  junior 
standing  would  correspond  to  our  own 
students  who  pass  matriculation  exam¬ 
inations.  It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the 
teachers  had  made  up  their  lectures  on 
the  assumption  that  the  students  were 
majors  in  their  subjects.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  we  had  some  disappointing  state¬ 
ments  from  some  of  the  teachers,  who 
claimed  that  the  American  students  did 
not  have  the  necessary  preliminary 
training  to  take  part  in  these  courses. 
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This,  of  course,  was  a  fault  due  entirely 
to  lack  of  experience,  and  I  think  that 
it  will  be  easily  corrected  this  year.  In 
our  bulletin  for  1948  we  have  set  up 
prerequisites  in  accordance  with  gen¬ 
eral  practice  in  American  universities. 
These  difficulties  were  not  expe¬ 
rienced  in  other  science  courses.  I 
taught  botany  and  I  could  very  easily 
adapt  the  subject  to  advanced  and  be¬ 
ginning  students  together.  Of  course, 
the  flora  was  new  to  all  of  them.  I 
could  keep  the  interest  of  the  more 
advanced  students  with  lectures  on  the 
vegetation  and  the  immigration  of  the 
flora.  At  the  same  time,  I  gave  the  less 
advanced  students  more  elementary 
training. 

The  attendance  at  the  science  courses 
was  very  much  smaller  than  at  the 
courses  in  the  humanities.  Six  weeks 
is  not  very  long  for  a  student  who  has 
had  no  training  beforehand,  to  learn 
Norwegian,  but  older  students  could 
at  least  make  themselves  understood 
after  this  period.  Of  course,  those  with 
previous  knowledge  of  Norwegian  were 
able  to  get  along  very  nicely.  We  had 
given  some  preliminary  courses  in  the 
Norwegian  language  on  board  ship. 
Thus,  on  arriving  in  Norway,  all  of  the 
students  were  able  to  say  “tusen  takk,” 
meaning  “thank  you  very  much,”  and 
they  were  able  to  sing  the  Norwegian 
Anthem  in  Norwegian  and  swing  a 
beer  song. 

Even  though  the  attendance  at  the 
science  courses  was  not  very  great, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  omit 
them  this  summer  and  in  coming  years 
because  they  give  the  school  a  much 
broader  basis  and  make  it  a  genuine 
part  of  the  University,  rather  than 
just  a  group  of  lectures.  Then,  of 
course,  we  should  not  forget  the  social 
implications  of  the  sciences,  a  thing 
that  was  discussed  a  great  deal  dur¬ 
ing  the  Mexico  City  conference  of 
UNESCO  last  fall.  Also,  a  knowledge 


of  the  physical  nature  of  a  country  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  its 
people. 

All  the  courses  were  on  a  Norwegian 
background.  There  was  no  use  teaching 
technical  courses  or  general  courses  on 
any  subjects  for  the  American  students 
could  get  those  courses  much  easier 
here  in  the  States. 

As  I  said,  we  have  only  one  student 
dormitory  at  the  University  of  Oslo. 
It  is  a  new  one,  a  very  nice  one,  and  the 
students  liked  their  stay  there  very 
much;  however,  it  accommodated  only 
two  hundred.  Some  of  the  students 
expressed  a  desire  to  live  with  Nor¬ 
wegian  families.  This  was  understand¬ 
able,  of  course,  and  in  many  ways  a 
very  good  thing.  However,  in  order  to 
keep  the  school  together,  to  have  some 
organization,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  allow  too  many  to  do  that. 

We  had  a  number  of  Norwegian 
students  as  guides,  but  this  feature 
was  not  so  successful  as  we  could  have 
wished.  Of  course,  it  was  vacation  time 
and  most  of  the  students  were  away 
from  Oslo.  A  good  many  of  them  do 
not  live  in  Oslo  and  do  not  have  their 
families  there.  We  will  try  to  have  a 
better  organization  this  year  because 
there  was  a  general  wish  to  meet  more 
of  the  Norwegian  students  and  make 
personal  contacts. 

It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
teachers.  We  sent  out  a  circular  letter 
early  in  the  fall  of  1946  to  all  faculty 
members  at  the  University  and  we  had 
only  two  responses.  Some  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  were  the  desire  for  a  vacation 
or  for  doing  research  work,  and  a 
hesitancy  about  teaching  in  the  English 
language.  However,  one  of  the  most 
heartening  experiences  I  had  during  the 
course  was  to  have  the  teachers,  after 
one  or  two  weeks,  come  to  me  and  say, 
“Why,  this  is  marvelous.  I  never 
thought  it  would  be  like  this.  These 
American  students:  I  learned  nearly 
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as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they  did,” 
and  so  on.  So  it  was  a  great  success 
and  we  finally  had  sixty-four  teachers 
at  the  school.  About  50  percent  of  them 
were  University  professors  and  the 
other  half  were  government  officials, 
high  school  and  junior  college  teach¬ 
ers,  and  businessmen. 

We  had  a  number  of  longer  excur¬ 
sions  in  addition  to  the  small  excur¬ 
sions  in  the  afternoons,  up  to  Lille- 
hammer,  a  cultural  center  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  Norway  where  Sigrid  Und- 
set  and  many  other  men  and  women 
of  arts  and  letters  live.  Here,  also,  is 
the  famous  outdoor  folk  museum  con¬ 
taining  the  Sandvig  collections.  We 
had  a  very  successful  excursion  to  the 
Rjukan  nitrate  company  where  the 
Germans  made  heavy  water  during 
the  war  and  which  was  sabotaged,  as 
you  know.  We  had  a  number  of  recep¬ 
tions  including  the  one  given  by  the 
Crown  Prince  and  his  family. 

The  students  found  that  the  spirit 
of  Norway,  although  it  is  a  kingdom, 
is  more  democratic  than  that  of  some 
other  democratic  countries.  Even  the 
King  received  the  students.  That  is,  he 
could  not  receive  all  of  them,  so  he  had 
the  student  government  come  up  and 
he  had  an  hour’s  chat  with  them.  He 
spoke  very  freely  to  them  and  they 
were  not  allowed  to  tell  anyone  what 
he  said. 

Only  good  things  can  be  said  of  the 
behavior  of  the  students.  One  teacher 
even  told  me  that  he  thought  the  stu¬ 
dents  behaved  much  better  than  our 
own  Norwegian  students  and  any  Nor¬ 
wegian  thinks  that  is  saying  a  lot.  We 
didn’t  find  any  chewing  gum  under 
chairs  or  tables  or  in  the  dining  room. 
We  had  only  one  complaint — from  the 
state  railroads.  One  of  the  students  had 
been  riding  on  the  train  without  paying 
his  railroad  fare.  This  favorite  Ameri¬ 
can  pastime  is  apparently  not  so  favor¬ 
ably  accepted  in  Norway. 


To  sum  up,  I  think  we  can  definitely 
say  that  the  school  was  a  success.  Of 
course,  as  I  say,  it  was  an  experiment; 
however,  it  was  accepted  as  such  by  the 
students  and  the  teachers  and  I  think 
both  groups  benefited. 

To  me,  it  was  a  marvelous  expe¬ 
rience.  The  inquisitive  and  open  minds 
of  the  students  made  me  see  many  good 
points  in  my  own  country  that  I  was 
not  so  inclined  to  see  before.  It  was 
also  very  interesting  to  see  the  favor¬ 
able  reactions  of  the  students  toward 
controversial  issues  in  America,  such 
as  socialized  medicine  which  is  very  far 
developed  in  Norway,  and  other  social 
activities.  They  saw  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  working  under  socialistic  condi¬ 
tions.  I  was  impressed,  too,  with  the 
fact  that  the  Norwegians  with  whom 
the  students  came  in  contact,  other 
than  the  teachers,  were  actually  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  group  of  such  idealistic 
American  students.  This  was  a  very 
sad  fact,  but  it  was  a  fact.  In  this 
respect,  the  summer  school  worked 
wonders.  It  was  really  UNESCO  in 
action. 

In  one  of  the  latest  bulletins  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education 
are  listed  almost  one  hundred  different 
schools  and  projects  in  the  educational 
line  in  foreign  countries,  so  the  role  of 
education  in  relation  to  international 
affairs  is  rapidly  expanding.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  have  here  a 
strong  weapon  in  our  fight  for  peace. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  these  re¬ 
marks  by  congratulating  you  on  the 
way  in  which  you,  here  in  America, 
have  developed  a  keen  and  organized 
interest  in  this  problem.  Without 
hurting  anyone,  I  think  I  may  mention 
only  one  of  these  organizations;  namely 
your  United  States  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  UNESCO,  the  true,  ideal¬ 
istic  spirit  of  which  I  greatly  admire. 

Not  a  day  passes  at  the  Norwegian 
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Embassy  in  Washington  that  we  do 
not  receive  one  or  more  letters  from 
American  schools  and  colleges  asking 
us  how  they  can  help  to  establish  edu¬ 
cational  exchange  programs,  offering 
scholarships,  inviting  Norwegian  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  to  come  to  America, 
offering  to  adopt  Norwegian  classes, 


and  the  like.  It  is,  indeed,  very  hearten¬ 
ing  for  me  to  be  enveloped  by  all  this 
genuine  idealism  and  to  witness  the 
willingness  of  American  schools  and 
colleges  to  do  their  share,  and  more 
than  their  share,  to  make  education  a 
determining  factor  in  international 
understanding. 


BUILDING  INTERCULTURAL  ATTITUDES 
THROUGH  THE  SCHOOL1 

William  Van  Til 
University  of  Illinois 


The  new  Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey 
Society,  Inter  cultural  Attitudes  in  the 
Making ,  adds  its  testimony  to  that  of 
educators  who  have  been  developing 
desirable  approaches  to  intercultural 
education.  Examination  of  the  Year¬ 
book  indicates  that,  to  its  authors, 
nine  approaches  are  outstanding. 

i.  According  to  the  joint  authors, 
perhaps  the  single  most  important 
factor  in  building  democratic  human 
relations  through  the  American  school 
is  a  democratic  atmosphere.  Of  primary 
importance  is  belongingness,  mutual 
affection,  the  feeling  of  being  wanted, 
the  recognition  of  having  a  place  and 
status.  As  William  Heard  Kilpatrick 
and  the  writer  put  it  in  their  editorial 
conclusion  to  Intercultural  Attitudes 
In  the  Making,  “Day  by  day,  as  the 
young  person  meets  with  the  people 
who  comprise  his  personal  world,  are 
his  intercultural  attitudes  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Off  to  school  goes  the  child, 
possibly  to  meet  inside  its  doors  blind¬ 
ness  to  all  but  subject  matter  stand¬ 
ards,  or  possibly — and  how  much  better 
so! — to  meet  acceptance,  belonging¬ 
ness,  welcome  as  a  person.  Across  the 
school’s  threshold  thus  may  lie  cold¬ 
ness,  rejection,  indifference,  enforced 
uniformity,  or  across  it  may  lie  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  importance  of  good  rela¬ 
tions,  knowledge  that  a  child  is  what 

1  This  summary  was  given  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion  group  which  considered  "Improving 
Intergroup  Relations  as  an  Example  of  In-Serv¬ 
ice  Training,”  arranged  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
In-Service  Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Research  and  Service,  March  io,  1948. 
The  material  presented  in  this  summary  state¬ 
ment  was  based  upon  an  address  before  the  John 
Dewey  Society,  Atlantic  City,  February  11 , 
1948,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  In¬ 
tercultural  Altitudes  in  the  Making,  ninth  Year¬ 
book  of  the  John  Dewey  Society. 


he  has  lived,  recognition  that  mere 
uniformity  of  treatment  creates  con¬ 
flict  and  denies  freedom.” 

By  now,  psychologists  have  amassed 
sufficient  evidence  that  bigoted,  hos¬ 
tile,  and  suspicious  personalities  stem, 
in  large  part,  from  deprivation,  malad¬ 
justment,  insecurity,  and  lack  of  be¬ 
longingness.  As  Sister  Mary  deLourdes 
put  it,  “Every  bigot  was  once  a  child.” 
Sometimes  the  very  family  which  is 
most  concerned  for  desirable  human 
relations  may  in  its  child  rearing  follow 
the  approaches  most  conducive  to  the 
creation  of  hostility  and  suspicion  to¬ 
wards  others. 

2.  To  help  create  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  acceptance,  teachers  must 
study  and  develop  children  as  persons. 
This  involves  acquaintance  with  indi¬ 
vidual  backgrounds,  including  factors 
of  class,  nationality,  race,  and  religion. 
It  involves  understanding  of  the  anxie¬ 
ties  and  insecurities,  the  hopes  and 
despairs,  which  grow  from  such  back¬ 
grounds — indeed,  which  grow  from  the 
very  fact  of  being  human! 

Teachers  must  know  children  as  in¬ 
dividual  human  beings.  The  teacher’s 
function  is  to  supply  guidance  to  the 
discriminator  as  well  as  to  his  victim. 
She  no  longer  has  uniform  expectations 
as  to  young  people,  for  she  knows  each 
person  varies  as  to  his  state  of  develop¬ 
ment.  So  the  good  teacher  who  recog¬ 
nizes  potentialities  in  the  study  of 
children  keeps  and  uses  records  of  indi¬ 
vidual  growth.  Perhaps  the  records  are 
anecdotal,  perhaps  they  involve  socio¬ 
grams. 

3.  An  approach  possible  in  all  but 
the  most  tradition-bound  schools  is  the 
introduction  into  the  child’s  environ- 
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ment  of  a  variety  of  books  which  deal 
in  an  honest,  friendly  fashion  with  hu¬ 
man  beings  of  differing  backgrounds. 
Just  as  there  are  books  which  repeat 
stereotypes  and  thus  unwittingly  libel 
whole  groups,  there  is  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  books  for  children  which  foster 
understanding.  Typical  of  such  books 
for  the  very  youngest  children  are  Eva 
Knox  Evans’  stories  of  Jerome  An¬ 
thony  and  Araminta.  The  works  of 
Margaret  D’Angeli  typify  materials  for 
slightly  older  children  and  include  tales 
of  Amish,  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and 
Italian- American  children.  For  the 
ebullient  junior  high  school  age,  there 
are  the  sports  heroes  of  John  Tunis.  For 
the  high  school  youngster,  moving  into 
mature  adult  literature,  there  are  such 
gentle  heroines  as  the  Bohemian  girls  of 
Willa  Cather.  Libraries  are  growing 
increasingly  rich  in  a  portrayal  of 
people  of  our  own  and  foreign  lands. 

Teachers  are  learning  to  stress 
similarities,  rather  than  highlight  the 
colorful  differences.  Fortunately,  the 
little  Dutch  boy  with  his  quaint 
wooden  shoes  is  being  relegated  to  the 
realm  of  misguided  attempts  to  build 
understanding.  He  is  being  banished  to 
the  shadow  world  along  with  the 
Eskimos  and  the  snug  igloos.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  a  Hollywood  company  on 
location  in  Alaska  found  it  necessary  to 
teach  the  natives  to  build  igloos  in  the 
interests  of  “Hollywood  realism.” 

4.  The  school  which  is  alert  to  inter- 
cultural  immediacies  seizes  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  focus  the  attention  of  staff 
and  students  on  actual  problems  of  the 
school  environment.  Problems  are  as 
numerous  as  the  stars.  If  in  a  particular 
school  at  a  particular  time  the  problem 
is  sportsmanship  toward  minority 
group  members  of  a  visiting  basketball 
team,  faculty  and  students  work  on 
that  problem.  If,*in  another,  school  the 
problem  is  clique  domination  of  school 
elections,  this  becomes  the  focus. 


In  one  school  the  faculty  claimed 
that  there  were  no  intercultural  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  school.  Yet  cursory  inspec¬ 
tion  indicated  that  in  the  school  there 
were  rural  youngsters  who  went  home 
by  bus,  who  were  set  off  from  the 
others,  who  were  regarded  as  “differ¬ 
ent”  in  customs  and  folkways,  and  who 
represented  a  way  of  living  which  the 
majority  group  summed  up  with  a 
phrase  that  had  gained  a  cutting  edge, 
“bus  children.” 

Schools  that  can  say  honestly  rather 
than  blandly,  “We  have  no  problems,” 
are  rare.  Schools  which  recognize  their 
problems  set  staff  and  students  to  work 
on  realistic  matters. 

5.  But  the  school  walls  do  not  bound 
school  life.  A  good  school  fosters,  in 
intercultural  as  in  other  affairs,  a  two- 
way  passage  between  school  and  com¬ 
munity.  It  may  be  merely  a  trip  to  the 
local  grocery  or  fruit  store;  it  may  be, 
under  the  taboos  of  segregated  areas, 
mutual  visitation  between  Negro 
schools  and  white  schools  for  purpose¬ 
ful  work  on  a  project.  Or,  it  may  take 
the  more  vigorous  form  of  a  work  camp 
experience  in  which  youngsters  work 
together  with  people  of  varied  groups, 
white  and  black,  Jew  and  gentile,  old- 
stock  and  new-stock  Americans,  to 
build  a  needed  recreation  room  into  a 
settlement  house. 

The  two-way  passage  may  take  the 
form  of  hostel  activities  in  which 
youngsters  of  varied  backgrounds  hike 
together,  mark  trails,  construct  rural 
games  for  hostel  youth,  write  guide 
books.  Stressed  are  “acceptance,  start¬ 
ing  where  youngsters  were,  informal 
relationships,  the  importance  of  prizing 
individuals,  the  need  for  youth  to  have 
a  sense  of  belonging.” 

6.  One  of  the  opportunities  for  inter¬ 
cultural  emphasis  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  comes  in  that  area  sometimes 
called  “extra-curricular  activities.” 
Extra-curricular  activities,  as  we  all 
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know,  are  offered  in  that  wing  which 
educators  have  added  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  structure  to  house  the  realistic, 
vital  interests  of  youth  deemed  by 
genteel  educators  too  vigorous  and  vul¬ 
gar  to  come  into  the  main  house.  The 
realistic  extra-curriculum  offers  both 
opportunities  to  help  individuals  be¬ 
come  well  acquainted  with  persons  who 
differ  in  skin  color,  worldly  goods,  et 
cetera ,  and  for  presentation  of  inter- 
cultural  content  through,  for  instance, 
a  forum  topic,  or  a  well  chosen  play.  To 
some,  playing  together  on  a  team  may 
make  a  difference  in  attitudes  toward 
human  beings  presumed  to  “differ.” 
The  presentation  of  a  documentary 
play  based  on  community  study  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Spencer  Brown  in  “They 
See  for  Themselves”  may  make  for 
desirable  change. 

7.  Again  and  again,  American 
schools  introduce  intercultural  content 
into  established  subjects  and  areas. 
Science,  for  instance,  offers  rich  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  study  of  heredity,  en¬ 
vironment,  the  meaning  of  race.  The 
study  of  English  gives  us  chances  to 
investigate  stereotypes,  to  learn  that 
communication  is  truly  universal.  For¬ 
eign  languages  can  be  taught  with  an 
over-emphasis  upon  grammatical  con¬ 
struction.  History  is  rife  with  illustra¬ 
tions  ranging  from  the  days  of  the 
Negro  sailor  who  came  to  the  new 
world  with  Columbus,  to  the  latest 
news  of  a  Japanese-American  soldier 
denied  his  name  on  the  town  honor  roll. 
Even  in  subjects  which  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  unlikely  vehicles  for  human 
relations,  opportunities  may  frequently 
be  found.  For  instance,  business  educa¬ 
tion  students  can  learn  about  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  employment,  how  some 
minority  group  members  meet  dis¬ 
crimination,  what  the  government  is 
empowered  to  do,  what  legislature  is 
necessary  to  help  achieve  equal  work 
opportunities  for  Americans. 


8.  Some  schools  focus  on  the  life 
problems  of  young  people,  rather  than 
upon  subjects.  May  their  tribe  in¬ 
crease!  In  such  curriculums,  the  big 
centers  of  experience  may  be  health,  or 
recreation,  or  labor  management  rela¬ 
tions,  or  vocations,  or  public  opinion, 
or  human  and  natural  resources.  Each 
of  these  human  problems  frequently  in¬ 
volves  racial,  religious,  social-economic 
and  nationality  tensions.  They  supply 
natural  doorways  for  the  entrance  of 
intercultural  content  into  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  A  study  of  tensions,  for  instance, 
inevitably  raises  problems  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  gentlemen’s  agreement,  segre¬ 
gation,  slum  housing  for  the  dispos¬ 
sessed  or  as  a  penalty  for  inappropriate 
color. 

9.  Along  with  this  incidental  empha¬ 
sis,  the  good  school  does  not  evade  its 
responsibilities  to  attack  directly  prob¬ 
lems  of  intercultural  relations.  Prob¬ 
lems  recognized  by  youngsters  may 
lead  into  a  study  of  prejudices,  their 
own,  their  class-mates,  their  neighbors, 
into  exploration  of  the  achievements 
and  problems  of  a  minority  people, 
into  a  study  of  conflicts  among  genera¬ 
tions  of  Americans  when  children  of  the 
foreign  born,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
mores  of  majority  group  members,  still 
go  through  the  phase  of  being  ashamed 
of  their  old  world  parents.  The  direct 
approach  may  take  the  form  of  a  unit 
on  race  taught  jointly  by  science  and 
social  science  teachers,  or  an  explora¬ 
tion  of  stereotypes  handled  with  the 
group  by  the  English  teacher  and  other 
colleagues.  For  the  answer  as  to 
whether  we  teach  intercultural  educa¬ 
tion  indirectly  or  directly  as  given  by 
authors  of  Intercultural  Attitudes  in  the 
Making  is  the  answer  to  many  such 
false  dichotomies- — both! 

Let  us  recognize  that  the  problem  of 
achieving  a  school  in  which  sound  inter¬ 
cultural  education  may  go  on  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  problem  of  achieving  a 
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school  where  anything  else  we  deeply 
value  in  education  may  go  on.  Achiev¬ 
ing  intercultural  education  in  the 
modern  school  is  a  problem  identical 
with  achieving  consumer  education,  or 
psychological  understanding,  or  em¬ 
phasis  upon  democratic  values.  The 
basic  problem  remains  that  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  school  curriculum  in  which  the 
needs,  problems,  and  tensions  of  youth 
is  the  point  of  departure  for  education 
in  which  the  young  person  steadily  en¬ 
counters  and  copes  with  social  realities, 
and  in  which  he  consistently  applies 
democratic  values  to  every  choice  he 
makes.  This  is  the  school  which  must 
replace  an  education  in  which  all  too 
often,  from  the  teacher  point  of  view, 
it  is  mine  not  to  reason  why,  mine  but 
to  teach  a  meaningless  subject  matter 


which  some  obscure  destiny  once  dic¬ 
tated.  This  is  the  school  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  needs,  realities,  and  values 
which  must  replace  the  school  in  which, 
from  the  student  point  of  view,  it  is 
mine  not  to  reason  why,  mine  but  to 
absorb  mechanically,  give  back  phono- 
graphically,  and  wait  for  the  bell.  We 
have  had  enough  of  the  school  in  which 
the  youngster  of  fourteen  complained 
to  his  teacher  that  he  must  stay  in 
school  till  sixteen,  only  to  be  met  by  her 
dejected  rejoinder  that  she  herself  had 
to  stay  until  she  was  sixty-five! 

Today’s  intercultural  frontier  is 
identical  with  the  educational  frontier. 
That  frontier  is  the  building  of  a  school 
for  American  democracy  to  replace  the 
traditional  school  where,  for  teachers 
and  students  alike,  life  begins  at  3:30. 


THE  EXPANDING  ROLE  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY1 

I.  PRESENT-DAY  AMERICA 

Earl  S.  Johnson 
University  of  Chicago 


It  fell  to  some  one  to  sketch  a  picture 
of  the  social  context  within  which  the 
expanding  role  of  the  school  was  to  take 
place. 

We  tried  to  sketch  the  picture  which 
was  to  be  a  true  one  rather  than  a 
pretty  one.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  of  the  critic  is  to  judge  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  society  of  his  own  time  and 
place.  Simply  to  reflect  it  in  a  mirror  of 
words  leaves  the  task  of  judging  it  un¬ 
done.  Merely  to  reflect  it  is  not  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  it  and  that  is  what  judgment 
requires. 

We  sought  then  to  treat  democracy 
in  terms  of  its  two  components,  first, 
its  goals,  its  ends,  its  ideals  for  which 
those  who  seek  its  realization  strive, 
and  secondly,  its  tools,  the  means  and 
the  practices  which  are  used  in  that 
striving. 

These  goals,  ends  or  ideals  are  the 
values  which  since  the  time  of  Buddha 
and  Confucius,  Solomon  and  Zoroaster, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  Socrates  and  Jesus, 
men  have  commonly  employed  to 
measure  the  advance  or  decline  of 
civilization.  We  make  no  claim  for 
these  being  new  values.  These  we 
sought  to  report  in  the  form  of  some 
testaments  from  the  American  scrip¬ 
tures  as  they  have  been  called.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortness  of  time  I  can  re¬ 
cite  here  only  two  fragments  from 

1  This  is  the  title  of  the  Twenty  Sixth  Yearbook 
of  the  American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  which  became  the  subject  of  a  symposium 
at  the  Second  General  Session  of  the  Association 
at  Chicago,  Friday,  March  12,  1948.  The  four  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  discussions  are  presented  here 
were  members  of  the  Commission  which  prepared 
the  Yearbook.  Worth  McClure,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  A.A.S.A.,  presided. 


these  scriptures  which  set  forth  some  of 
these  high  ideals.  The  first  from  the 
prophet  Micah  and  the  second  from  the 
poet,  Walt  Whitman. 

He  hath  shown  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good: 

And  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee 

But  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and 

To  walk  humbly  with  thy  God. 

And  from  Whitman: 

I  will  make  the  most  splendid  race  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon, 

I  will  make  divine,  magnetic  lands 

With  the  love  of  comrades, 

With  the  life  long  love  of  comrades. 

I  will  plant  companionship  thick  as  trees. 

We  concurred  with  the  Swedish 
critic  of  American  society,  Gunnar 
Myrdal,  that  “the  moral  latitude  is  so 
very  wide  in  America,  if  there  is  ab¬ 
normally  much  that  is  very  bad,  there 
is  also  unusually  much  that  is  ex¬ 
tremely  good."  But  we  did  not  seek  to 
strike  a  balance  sheet.  We  chose  de¬ 
liberately  to  present  an  ex  parte  view, 
reporting  only  “those  things  we  ought 
not  to  have  done” — departures  from 
our  ideals — and  of  these  I  report  only 
the  most  meagre  sample,  something 
which  reflects  the  contradictory  as¬ 
sumptions  in  American  life.  For  in¬ 
stance:  “The  family  is  our  basic 
institution  and  the  sacred  core  of  our 
national  life;  but ,  business  is  our  most 
important  institution,  and  since  na¬ 
tional  welfare  depends  upon  it,  other 
institutions  must  conform  to  its  needs.” 
Again:  “Patriotism  and  public  service 
are  fine  things;  but ,  of  course  a  man  has 
to  look  out  for  himself.” 

It  is  in  such  a  context  that  the  public 
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school  finds  itself,  that  institution 
through  which,  in  a  manner  character¬ 
istic  of  no  other  in  our  society,  runs 
the  American  road  to  culture.  This  cul¬ 
ture  is  not  the  shallow  advisement  of 
an  Emily  Post  but  the  deep  and  pro¬ 
found  values  and  meanings  upon  which 
we  have  set  our  hearts  and  minds  as  a 
people  intent  upon  making  a  democ¬ 
racy. 

Our  problem  was  conceived  and  cast 
essentially  as  an  institutional  problem. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  live 
in  a  personal  world  and  that  the  final 
question  every  social  order  must 
answer  is  this:  What  kind  of  men  does 
it  make?  But  men,  we  argue,  are  made 
through  association  and  association 
takes  place  within  institutions. 

We  can  no  more  secede  from  insti¬ 
tutional  life  than  we  can  secede  from 
the  human  race.  It  is  the  obligation  of 
every  generation  in  a  democracy  to  be¬ 
queath  to  the  one  which  follows  it  a 
better  culture,  a  better  set  of  institu¬ 
tions  than  it  inherited.  There  is  no  way 
this  can  be  done  save  through  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  school’s  part  in  this  task  of  cul¬ 
tural  survival  and  improvement  is 
unique.  It  is  both  sacred  and  secular. 
What  man  has  hoped  and  striven  for 
over  the  ages  and  across  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  race,  nation,  class,  creed, 
custom,  language,  and  climate,  he  now 
strives  and  hopes  for.  What  these  ideals 
are  this  generation  and  each  succeeding 
one  must  know.  To  teach  them  is  the 
basic  task  of  the  school.  They  must  be 
known  by  heart.  That  is  the  school’s 
sacred  task. 

This  does  not  mean  they  will  be 
known  by  rote;  exactly  the  opposite. 
They  must  be  known  in  the  terms  in 
which  they  mean  something,  the  terms 
of  what  they  have  cost  and  what  they 
will  cost  and  how  they  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  Only  thus  are  they  known  by 
heart.  And  they  must  be  known  by 


reason.  This  is  the  school’s  secular  task. 
However  noble  our  ideals  may  be,  they 
have  to  be  made  effective  and  they  can 
be  made  effective  only  in  the  measure 
that  the  children  of  men  can  be  taught 
how  to  control  the  means  for  making 
them  effective. 

I  do  not  now  argue  nor  did  we  argue 
that  science  can  make  us  good.  I  only 
say  that  without  science  those  values 
upon  which  we  set  our  hearts  can  only 
be  contemplated.  They  cannot  be 
truly  had.  As  a  people,  and  as  school¬ 
men,  we  put  our  trust  only  secondly  in 
what  Kipling  has  referred  to  as  “reek¬ 
ing  tube  and  iron  shard.”  We  put  our 
trust  first,  or  we  say  we  do,  in  a  body 
of  Christian-Judaic  ideals  (which  are, 
as  I  have  said,  older  than  either 
Christianity  or  Judaism).  These  are 
brought  to  realization  through  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  best  of  our  rational 
processes.  We  rest  our  civilization  on 
good  moral  ends  and  precise  scientific 
means. 

I  think  we  have  not  overdrawn  the 
picture  of  the  degree  to  which  Ameri¬ 
can  practice  departs  from  its  ideals  but 
the  remarks  which  I  shall  now  make 
are  somewhat  more  my  own  than  the 
Commission’s.  They  did  not  appear  in 
the  chapter,  “Present-day  America,” 
but  I  feel  I  must  say  them. 

I  must  tell  you  frankly  that  I  am  not 
too  hopeful  that  we  will  close  the 
chasm  that  yawns  between  our  high 
moral  sentiments  and  our  political  and 
economic  behavior.  I  distinctly  fear 
that  the  sands  of  history  may  be  run¬ 
ning  out  on  us.  I  harbor  no  delusions 
that  we  are  earth’s  “chosen  people,” 
and  in  that  phrase  I  mean  no  disre¬ 
spect  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
styled  as  such.  To  bring  back  a  lately 
used  phrase,  I  have  no  assurance  that 
it  cannot  happen  here. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  great 
accomplishment  or  great  disaster. 
What  is  ahead  for  us,  unless  we  mend 
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our  moral  ways,  will  make  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  the  Black  Death,  the  decay  of 
Greece,  and  the  fall  of  Rome  the  flick 
of  a  candlelight  against  the  blinding 
and  deafening  burst  of  an  atomic 
bomb.  But  it  will  not  only  be  a  bomb 
which  will  be  disintegrating,  it  will  be  a 
civilization — -and  ours! 

We  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
we  are  at  the  water-shed  in  the  history 
of  a  great  culture.  Our  choices  are 
clear:  to  set  our  lives  in  order,  to  de¬ 
liver  on  our  promises  to  ourselves,  and 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  peace  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  our  posterity  or  go  down 
before  the  hosts  of  our  own  stupidity 
and  moral  confusion. 

We  are  the  heirs  of  a  great  cultural 
tradition,  but  appear  to  be  either  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling  to  make  those 
changes  in  our  social  institutions  which 
will  both  preserve  and  advance  it. 

I  do  not  make  light  of  nor  forget  the 
threat  to  our  ideals  and  institutions 
which  lies  behind  an  “iron  curtain” 
which  is  steadily  moving  toward  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  What  I  mean  to 
say  now  is  this:  the  ultimate  test  may, 
and  I  hope  it  can,  be  avoided.  But  if  it 
comes  we  will  be  victor  only  if  we  are 
first  victor  of  our  own  soul.  And  there 
is,  I  still  devoutly  hope,  a  chance  to 
avoid  it.  But  whether  it  be  avoidance 
or  ultimate  victory  the  outcome  rests 


on  our  keeping  not  only  aglow  but 
aflame  the  “light  within”  of  which 
Rufus  M.  Jones,  the  secular  saint  of  the 
Quaker  faith,  has  lately  written. 

We  have,  in  America,  ideals  than 
which  the  history  of  man  offers  none 
better.  We  have,  in  America,  tools — 
science,  both  physical  and  social,  and 
each  of  these  both  theoretical  and 
practical—-the  like  of  which  have  never 
been  shaped  before  and  which  have  no 
competent  rival  anywhere  now. 

Our  problem  is  a  simple  one.  It  can 
be  stated  simply.  We  have  failed  and 
we  now  fail  to  put  our  tools  to  work  in 
the  service  of  our  ideals.  We  fail  piti¬ 
fully,  pathetically,  and  almost  tragi¬ 
cally  to  do  this. 

Between  us  and  tragic  failure  there 
are  other  bulwarks  than  the  school. 
What  these  are  we  all  know  but  cannot 
now  discuss.  Suffice  it  that  the  school 
has  its  own  obligation,  the  one  we  have 
named.  With  how  it  must  change;  how 
it  must  expand  to  meet  the  unique 
obligation  the  Yearbook  is  concerned. 
My  colleagues  will  speak  of  some  of 
these  implemental  tasks. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  that  these 
implements,  however  paradoxical  it 
may  sound,  are  quite  as  sacred  as  the 
ends  they  serve — if  it  is  sacred  ends 
they  serve  and  if  they  are  not  harmed 
in  the  serving. 


II.  THE  EXTENSION  AND  EXPANSION  OP  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

George  H.  Bowman 
Kent  State  University 


I  heartily  commend  this  chapter  of 
the  Yearbook  to  your  reading.  I  think 
for  many  years  to  come  it  will  be  the 
fountain  to  which  we  will  go  to  renew 
our  understanding  of  democracy  and  to 
find  stimulation  for  our  faith  in  it. 

I  am  asked  to  do  something  that 
another  man  really  should  be  doing,  for 
I  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  chapter 


that  relates  to  the  secondary  school.  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  state  that  Paul 
Jacobson  took  the  responsibility  for 
this  chapter.  The  Yearbook  attempts 
the  impossible  by  trying  to  point  the 
way  by  discussing  the  twilight  zones  in 
education  practically  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

The  part  which  deals  with  secondary 
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education  tries  to  point  the  way  ahead, 
reviews  the  things  that  you  and  I 
know,  and  points  up  the  ideals  to  which 
you  and  I  have  subscribed  for  these 
many  years  and  which,  to  our  disap¬ 
pointment,  we  have  not  always  been 
able  to  achieve. 

The  Commission  makes  a  strong  plea 
in  the  section  dealing  with  secondary 
education  for  making  the  secondary 
school  effectively  free.  We  have  too 
long  been  content  and  complacent  in 
the  false  assumption  that  high  school 
education  is  really  available  to  every 
boy  and  girl  of  high  school  age.  The 
ugly  fact  is  that  this  is  simply  not  true. 
In  1945,  8  percent  of  our  fourteen- 
year-olds  were  not  in  school,  12  percent 
of  our  fifteen-year-olds,  24  percent  of 
our  sixteen-year-olds,  and  39  percent  of 
our  seventeen-year-olds.  To  recapitu¬ 
late,  this  means  that  21  percent  of  the 
boys  and  girls  fourteen  to  seventeen 
years  of  age,  the  common  span  of  high 
school,  were  not  in  school,  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  more  than  a  handful  of 
these  have  graduated  from  high  school. 
Furthermore,  in  1945,  71  percent  of  the 
eighteen-  and  nineteen-year-old  group 
were  not  enrolled  in  any  sort  of  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  With  adequate  sup¬ 
porting  evidence  the  Yearbook  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  basic  reason  why  these 
young  people  are  not  in  school  is  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  attend. 

The  Commission  proposes  certain 
solutions  and  here  again  it’s  merely 
voicing  the  things  that  you  have  voiced 
time  and  time  again.  The  first  of  these 
proposals  is  that  the  amount  of  free 
services  in  the  secondary  school  be  in¬ 
creased,  that  supplies  and  textbooks  be 
made  more  generally  free  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  that  transportation  facilities  and 
the  free  lunch  program  be  extended, 
and,  last  among  those  provisions  of  free 
services,  that  the  activities  of  the 
school  become  free  also. 

Now  the  Commission  is  aware  of  the 


fact  that  these  proposals  only  imply 
that  the  budgets  for  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  increased. 

The  second  proposal  recommends 
scholarship  aid  for  the  most  able  boys 
and  girls. 

The  third  has  to  do  with  increased 
opportunity  for  self-help.  Here  the 
utilization  of  the  community,  the 
awakening  of  its  alertness  and  sense  of 
responsibility  for  helping  the  school 
provide  employment  for  worthy  young 
men  and  women  who  might  thereby 
help  themselves  through  high  school 
are  important  aspects. 

With  a  little  caution,  this  chapter 
endorses  governmental  assistance 
somewhat  similar  to  the  NYA  program 
where  community  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  too  limited  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant. 

Fourth  of  the  proposals  is  that,  since 
inaccessible  or  unsatisfactory  second¬ 
ary  schools  are  a  factor  of  non- 
attendance  in  sparsely-settled  regions, 
area  schools  be  established  with  inex¬ 
pensive  or  self-supporting  residence 
facilities,  which  should  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  away  with  the  many  small 
and  consequently  ineffective  secondary 
schools.  Here  is  reviewed  a  fact  that 
you  all  know,  namely,  that  85  percent 
of  the  twenty-five  thousand  high 
schools  in  the  United  States  enroll 
fewer  than  five  hundred  students. 

The  high  school  of  400  to  450  is 
minimum  for  an  economical  and  effec¬ 
tive  unit.  Only  25  percent  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  schools  would  qualify.  The 
Commission  records  the  opinion  that 
an  enrollment  of  two  thousand  should 
rarely  be  exceeded  except  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas  where  land  values  pre¬ 
clude  any  alternative  to  a  larger  unit. 

Curriculum  revision  is  the  point  of 
reference  in  the  fifth  proposal.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  only  very  lightly  touched  on 
because  it  was  not  considered  the 
function  of  the  Commission  to  review 
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in  any  extensive  way  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools. 

The  statement  is  made  that  many 
drop  out  of  high  school  because  the 
curriculum  is  too  academic.  Further¬ 
more  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  typical 
ninth-grade  program  is  comprised  of 
algebra,  ancient  history,  English,  and 
Latin  (and  I  am  surprised  that  that  ap¬ 
parently  remains  the  typical  ninth- 
grade  program — I  am  sure  that  the 
high  schools  represented  here  would 
show  an  entirely  different  sequence, 
but  the  author  of  this  chapter  has  sup¬ 
porting  evidence  showing  that  it  still 
remains  typical  for  the  ninth  grade). 
The  author  advocates  extension,  of 
course,  of  our  vocational  training  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  secondary  school  and 
suggests  that  the  ninth-year  program 
in  particular  might  be  improved  by 
greater  emphasis  on  reading,  personal 
problems,  work  experience,  civics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  social  studies. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  Yearbook  does 
not  neglect  the  importance  of  good 
teaching  as  a  significant  factor  in  the 
holding  power  of  the  high  school.  It 
particularly  advocates  that  the  typical 
teacher  in  the  secondary  school  needs  a 
better  understanding  of  the  adolescent, 
and  proposes  that  there  be  in-service 
training  programs  in  the  physical, 
emotional,  and  social  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  adolescent. 

The  seventh  suggestion  covers  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  guid¬ 
ance  services.  1  was  surprised  to  read 
the  statement  in  this  section — which  is 
authoritative — that  only  6  percent  of 
the  nation’s  public  high  schools  have 
guidance  officers  devoting  half  or  more 
of  their  time  to  guidance  work.  The 
author — and  I  think  the  Commission 
agreed — advocated  that  there  be  at 
least  one  full-time  counsellor  to  every 
150  to  200  students,  who  would  teach 
not  more  than  one  class. 

Lastly,  the  proposals  of  this  particu¬ 


lar  section  which  tie  into  the  following 
chapter,  somewhat  inappropriately 
headed  “Adult  Education,”  advocate 
the  extension  of  the  junior  high  school 
program  downward,  and  the  senior 
high  school  upward.  In  other  words, 
the  Commission  seems  to  be  on  record 
advocating  the  6-4-4  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  chapter  with  which  I  had  most 
to  do  is  captioned,  “Adult  Education.” 
I  had  hoped  to  be  permitted  by  this 
somewhat  arbitrary  Commission  to 
write  a  chapter  which  might  have  been 
given  the  title,  “Conserving  Our  Hu¬ 
man  Resources.”  In  the  two  minutes 
that  are  left,  I  would  like  just  to  hit  the 
high  spots  of  what  is  attempted  in  that 
chapter. 

The  author  points  out  the  fact  that 
we  are  continuing  education  beyond 
high  school  for  no  more  than  half  of  the 
worthy,  able  young  men  and  women 
who  (with  society)  would  profit  if  they 
were  to  have  two  to  four  years  of  ad¬ 
ditional  training,  that  for  every  one 
who  should  and  does  go  on,  there  is  at 
least  one  other  who  does  not  and  can¬ 
not  go  to  college  chiefly  because  he  was 
born  as  we  like  to  say,  “on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  railroad  tracks.” 

The  chapter  attempts  to  show — and 
here  it  ties  in  with  the  first  chapter 
which  gives  such  a  clear  concept  of 
democracy — that  a  nation  which  is 
trying  to  carry  on  its  political  affairs  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed  cannot 
continue  to  waste  that  large  reservoir 
of  promising  young  men  and  women 
who  are  not  now  able  to  continue  their 
education  chiefly  because  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  barrier  that  stands  in  the  way. 

Very  briefly,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
secondary  program  be  extended  two 
years  upward.  It  is  also  proposed  that 
the  junior  college  movement  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  extended  where  it  is 
practical  to  do  so. 

It  advocates  the  establishment  of 
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terminal  institutes  for  those  who  might 
not  profit  by  more  than  two  additional 
years  beyond  the  regular  span  of 
secondary  education.  If  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  read  two  paragraphs  which  in  a 
way  are  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  tone 
and  spirit  of  that  chapter. 

For  society  to  underwrite  educational  op¬ 
portunity  for  all,  in  terms  of  their  capacities 
and  the  needs  of  the  nation,  will  seem  too 
expensive  to  some,  too  paternalistic  to  others, 
or  both.  From  the  founding  of  the  republic  to 
this  day,  the  importance  of  such  a  plan  has 
been  recognized  by  great  leaders  as  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  democracy.  When  war  has 


seemed  necessary  to  preserve  our  way  of  life, 
we  have  not  counted  the  cost.  In  a  single  year 
of  World  War  II  the  nation  spent  more  for 
wartime  purposes  than  the  entire  expendi¬ 
tures  for  education  since  the  beginning  of  the 
republic. 

The  United  States  cannot  with  safety  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  prodigal  with  its  human  resources. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin  in  a  definite  way  to 
remove  the  economic  barrier  to  educational 
opportunity  which  exists  for  a  large  number 
of  the  most  promising  young  men  and  women. 

In  ways  such  as  have  been  suggested 
here,  America  must  meet  a  most  press¬ 
ing  nation-wide  need  for  educated  men 
and  women  in  every  walk  of  life. 


III.  THE  CURRICULUM  AND  RELATED  AREAS 

Terry  Wickham, 

Hamilton ,  Ohio 


The  1948  Yearbook  of  the  A.A.S.A. 
was  designed  as  a  volume  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  busy  school  administra¬ 
tors  and  teachers  and  to  be  used  by 
them  in  examining  some  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  recent  proposals  for  American 
education,  particularly  those  that  are 
found  in  the  “twilight  zone”  of  school 
responsibility.  In  earlier  chapters  we 
have  emphasized  our  belief  that  educa¬ 
tion  must  reach  more  people.  In  the 
chapters  which  are  the  immediate  con¬ 
cern  of  this  paper  we  shall  discuss  key 
areas  involved  in  developing  better 
schools  in  terms  of  current  needs. 

The  Yearbook,  in  its  over-all  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  problems  of  education, 
takes  a  long  look  ahead.  It  recognizes 
the  new  position  of  world  leadership 
which  the  United  States  must  assume 
and  accepts  for  the  public  school  the 
sacred  task  of  perpetuating  democra¬ 
cy’s  ideals  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  the 
challenge  of  developing  the  ways  and 
means  for  making  these  ideals  effective 
in  our  society.  The  Yearbook  does  not, 
however,  stop  with  a  mere  presentation 
of  glowing  generalities.  It  does  not  rely 
upon  “scare  headlines”  and  is  not  an 
attempt  to  present  our  problem  as  a 


series  of  “crises”  recurring  daily  in  the 
classrooms  of  America.  It  is  not  that 
kind  of  a  book. 

The  areas  examined  in  this  Yearbook, 
and  submitted  as  areas  in  which  prog¬ 
ress  can  be  made,  are  viewed  as  they 
relate  themselves  to  the  schools  of  to¬ 
day.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  throughout  the  various  chapters, 
to  indicate  the  practical  steps  which 
good  school  people  are  taking  today  in 
narrowing  the  distance  between  the 
schools  we  have  and  the  kind  of  school 
we  have  said  we  want.  The  reader  is  not 
asked  to  take  a  long  jump  over  an  un¬ 
bridged  chasm.  For  many  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  presented  by  the  Yearbook  the 
fundamental  details  of  administration 
can  be  found  in  the  text.  Where  more 
detail  is  necessary  reference  is  made  to 
specific  school  systems  in  which  the 
practice  can  be  studied  in  detail.  This 
Yearbook  is  designed  not  only  to  inter¬ 
est  frontier  thinkers  but  to  help  every¬ 
day  workers  in  American  schools. 

Schools  and  Social  Pressures 

Let  us  look  first  at  Chapter  XIII, 
“Schools  and  Social  Pressures.”  The 
school  administrator  who  is  fully  aware 
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of  the  school’s  responsibility  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  program  which  is  broader 
and  richer  than  that  which  now  exists, 
and  who  wishes  to  have  that  program 
geared  to  the  society  and  especially  to 
the  community  which  it  serves  is  faced 
constantly  with  strong  pressures  from 
many  directions.  The  number  of  special 
weeks  that  the  schools  are  asked  to  ob¬ 
serve  is  likely  to  exceed  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  in  the  school  calendar.  The 
mass  impact  of  a  multitude  of  demands 
from  service  and  women’s  clubs,  vet¬ 
erans  organizations,  community  chests, 
parent-teacher  associations,  tax  payers’ 
associations,  athletic  enthusiasts,  relief 
and  welfare  projects,  may  sometimes 
cause  essential  services  to  be  curtailed 
to  make  room  for  special  activities. 
Perhaps  the  situation  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  the  man  with  the  rowboat  at 
the  Sunday-school  picnic.  Only  a  few 
can  ride  without  sinking  the  boat. 

In  the  chapter,  “Schools  and  Social 
Pressures,”  a  school  administrator  will 
find  a  set  of  twenty  guiding  principles 
which  he  can  use  in  evaluating  pres¬ 
sures  exerted  upon  the  schools  and 
which  will  be  very  helpful  in  deciding 
to  accept  or  to  reject  suggested 
changes.  Let  me  quote  a  few: 

i.  The  primary  purpose  of  education  is  to 
promote  the  wholesome  development  of  children. 
This  is  the  true  measuring  stick  for  the  accep¬ 
tance  or  rejection  of  material  offered  for  school 
use  or  for  any  suggested  changes  in  pupils’ 
activities. 

3.  The  schools  should  be  regarded  not  as  a 
catch-all  to  do  all  the  social  chores  that  no  one 
else  can  do,  but  as  an  institution  dedicated  to  a 
great  cause,  namely,  to  preserve  what  is  best 
in  the  heritage  of  the  past  and  to  build  a  new 
generation  of  citizens  with  an  understanding  of, 
and  loyalty  to,  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

6.  It  is  one  thing  to  add  new  activities  and 
new  materials  for  instruction.  It  is  another  thing 
to  assimilate  them.  They  should  be  introduced 
only  as  a  part  of  a  well-integrated  whole,  not  as 
rooms  added  to  a  house  or  as  extra  ornaments  on 
an  overloaded  Christmas  tree. 

11.  The  collection  of  money  thru  the  schools 
usually  should  be  prohibited. 

14.  A  citizens  conference  or  local  planning 
committee  made  up  of  professional  and  lay 


people  is  often  helpful.  The  superintendent 
should  take  the  lead  in  organizing  such  a  group 
and  should  aid  in  developing  a  program  of  action 
with  a  view  to  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the 
numerous  interested  agencies 

20.  Sometimes  a  small-scale  experiment  will 
serve  to  try  out  a  promising  idea. 

Work  Experience 

In  the  chapter  entitled  “Utilization 
of  the  Experience  of  Work  in  the 
Learning  Process”  (Chapter  VII),  it  is 
suggested  that  a  major  function  of  our 
American  public  schools  is  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  help  every  child  to  learn  to  work 
while  he  is  growing  up,  and  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  that  we  should  tie  the  home  and 
the  school  together  in  directing  the 
work  experiences  of  our  students. 
Where  a  community  makes  its  re¬ 
sources  for  work  experience  available 
to  its  youngsters  and  where  a  school 
uses  the  work  experiences  of  its  pupils 
to  modify  teaching,  progress  is  certain 
to  be  made. 

A  pupil  has  the  opportunity  to  gain 
valuable  work  experience  whenever  he 
performs  a  manual  task  that  is  under¬ 
taken  primarily  because  the  end  re¬ 
sults  of  his  labor  contribute  to  the 
health,  comfort,  or  safety  of  people.  For 
desirable  outcomes  actually  to  be 
drawn  from  the  experience,  the  task 
must  be  socially  useful — work  for 
which  there  is  genuine  need — and  the 
work  must  be  done  in  such  manner, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  that  its 
performance  gives  the  pupil  useful  in¬ 
sights,  attitudes,  habits  or  skills  as  a 
working  member  of  society.  Work  ex¬ 
periences  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  student’s  usual  academic  efforts 
and  from  many  of  the  activity  projects 
found  in  organized  programs  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  mental  exercise  involved  in 
the  study  of  academic  school  subjects 
is  hard  work,  but  it  is  quite  different 
from  the  work  experiences  considered 
in  this  discussion. 

To  assume  that  a  youth  can  learn  to 
be  a  worker  without  having  the  experi- 
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ence  of  work  is  as  indefensible  as  to 
hold  that  a  baseball  player  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  without  actually  playing  the 
game,  that  a  surgeon  can  acquire  his 
skill  from  textbooks  and  needs  no 
working  acquaintance  with  the  scalpel, 
or  that  a  teacher  can  learn  to  teach 
without  teaching.  People  learn  to  work 
by  working,  whether  they  work  under 
conditions  which  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  attitudes  and  good  habits 
of  work,  or  under  conditions  that  are 
disintegrating.  The  school  is  obligated 
therefore  to  see  that  its  pupils  gain 
their  work  experiences  under  optimum 
conditions. 

The  Yearbook  reports  a  1947  post¬ 
card  survey  in  which  inquiries  were 
sent  to  superintendents  in  all  cities  in 
the  United  States  with  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  population,  to 
every  tenth  city  below  twenty-five 
thousand,  and  to  two  county  superin¬ 
tendents  in  rural  areas  in  each  state. 
Approximately  850  inquiries  were  sent 
out  and  more  than  five  hundred  were 
returned.  Among  the  high  schools  re¬ 
porting,  54  percent  indicated  that  they 
had  some  kind  of  work  experience  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  pupils.  Some  of  the 
programs  were  started  as  early  as  1910, 
but  more  than  half  of  them  were  begun 
since  1940. 

A  significant  characteristic  of  work 
experience  programs  is  that  apparently 
they  have  grown  in  favor  in  most  school 
systems  in  which  they  have  been  es¬ 
tablished.  The  programs  are  character¬ 
ized  by  great  flexibility  and  can  be 
organized  for  one  pupil  or  a  thousand. 
They  can  capitalize  upon  the  strong 
appeal  which  earning  money  on  a  job 
has  for  boys  and  girls  and,  if  they  are 
functioning  effectively,  many  pupils 
will  stay  in  school  in  order  to  hold  the 
jobs  they  like,  rather  than  drop  out  to 
grasp  the  first  meager  job  opportunity 
that  is  offered  to  them.  Where  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  well  planned,  coordinated, 


and  properly  supervised,  they  attract  a 
cross  section  of  the  whole  student 
body.  They  do  not  consist  of  “easy 
courses.”  Students  usually  are  required 
to  take  the  basic  courses  in  English  and 
social  studies  in  regular  classes  with 
other  pupils. 

The  effective  utilization  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  work  in  the  learning  proc¬ 
esses  of  youth  places  new  emphasis 
upon  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  that 
process.  If  the  project  is  to  operate 
successfully,  the  following  conditions 
must  be  maintained:  (a)  the  pupils 
must  work  in  the  right  places  and  on 
the  right  jobs,  (b)  they  must  hold  to 
high  standards  of  performance,  and  (c) 
the  experience  values  from  the  work 
must  be  actually  woven  into  the  de¬ 
velopmental  patterns  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  the  teacher — “counsellor,” 
“coordinator,”  or  “instructor” — who 
holds  the  key  to  the  situation.  Upon  his 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  his 
pupils,  upon  his  mastery  and  command 
of  the  skills  of  his  profession,  and  upon 
his  zeal  and  perseverance,  society  must 
depend  ultimately  for  the  effective 
utilization  of  the  experience  of  work  in 
the  learning  processes  of  youth. 

Multisensory  Aids  to  Learning 

In  the  chapter  on  “Multisensory 
Aids  to  Learning”  (Chapter  IX),  the 
Commission  has  attempted  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  school  administrators 
learning  aids  and  enrichment  pro¬ 
cedures  which  can  be  used  to  make  in¬ 
struction  more  interesting,  vivid  and 
effective.  By  taking  full  advantage  of 
school  and  community  resources  even  a 
financially  restricted  school  can  do 
much  to  develop  and  use  multisensory 
learning  aids. 

The  possibilities  which  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  use  of  well  de¬ 
signed  equipment,  some  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  which  are  required,  and  modern 
methods  of  use  and  of  administration  of 
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audio  equipment,  motion  pictures,  film 
strips,  slides,  and  opaque  projectors  are 
described.  Television  is  given  an  inter¬ 
esting  treatment  in  which  it  is  reported 
that  some  school  systems  have  under¬ 
taken  cooperative  programs  with  com¬ 
mercial  stations  and  it  is  urged  that  all 
new  buildings  should  be  prepared  for 
the  installation  of  television  receivers. 
Television  deals  with  history  in  the 
making,  the  up-to-the-minute  subjects 
in  image  and  sound  depicted  and  heard 
simultaneously  by  pupils.  Televised 
broadcasts  can  be  filmed  and  these  and 
other  films  can  be  telecast  repeatedly 
and  at  will. 

Outdoor  education,  though  not  a  new 
procedure,  recently  has  acquired  a  new 
significance  and  revealed  new  educa¬ 
tional  implications.  Programs  in  out¬ 
door  education  are  being  initiated  and 
expanded  in  a  number  of  school  sys¬ 
tems.  There  is  nothing  superficial  or 
casual  about  the  better  current  pro¬ 
grams  of  outdoor  education.  They  are 
systematic,  closely  integrated  with  the 
school  curriculum,  carefully  planned, 
and  directed  by  competent  faculty 
members.  The  familiar  “school  jour¬ 
ney”  is  receiving  increased  attention  in 
application  at  present,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  more  teachers  are  learning  how 
to  plan  and  carry  out  field  trips  effec¬ 
tively. 

An  interesting  recent  development 
in  outdoor  education  is  the  school 
camp  supported  by  public  school  funds 
and  operated  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  program.  Camp  education  is 
designed  to  give  boys  and  girls  direct 
experience  with  different  people,  with 
interesting  places,  and  with  soil  and 
other  elements  in  nature  and  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  to  meet  elemen¬ 
tary  human  needs  with  the  toil  of  their 
own  hands.  The  director  of  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  school  camp  plans  the  program 
in  conjunction  with  the  entire  school 
staff.  During  the  early  period  of  de¬ 


velopment  the  camp  may  be  used 
primarily  to  supplement  the  over-all 
curriculum  in  the  area  of  work  experi¬ 
ence,  but  careful  planning  will  insure 
that  the  activities  are  being  developed 
so  as  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
pupils  to  apply  what  they  have  learned 
in  academic  classes.  Where  funds  are 
not  available  for  the  provision  of  a 
camp  removed  from  the  school  site  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  develop  a 
campus-camp  which  can  become  an 
outdoor  laboratory.  Camp  activity  can 
be  developed  in  almost  any  school  if 
there  are  one  or  two  faculty  members 
with  camping  background  and  a  few 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  participate 
and  learn. 

Each  school  system,  seeking  program 
enrichment  through  learning  aids, 
should  take  stock  of  itself.  Most  schools 
as  yet  have  reached  only  the  early 
stages  in  teacher  training  and  in  per¬ 
fecting  their  organizations  for  service 
and  many  of  them  have  scarcely 
awakened  to  their  needs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities.  For  them,  the  next  steps  have 
been  partially  charted  by  the  few,  but 
even  the  initial  steps  can  be  further 
improved.  All  schools  should  accept 
the  challenge  to  act,  because  the  multi- 
sensory  approach  in  teaching  appar¬ 
ently  is  here  to  stay.  The  method  is 
based  upon  a  sound  philosophy  of 
education  and  the  results  are  convinc¬ 
ing.  •  i 

May  we  remind  you  again  that  the 
1948  Yearbook  was  written  for  the  use 
of  school  administrators  who  are  meet¬ 
ing  the  practical  problems  arising  from 
our  concept  of  American  Education  as 
playing  an  Expanding  Role  in  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy.  We  hope  that  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  with  social  pres¬ 
sures  upon  the  schools,  with  utilizing 
work  experiences  in  the  learning  proc¬ 
ess  and  with  multisensory  aids  to 
learning  will  find  help  in  the  pages  we 
have  discussed. 
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IV.  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

Lawrence  B.  Perkins, 
Chicago,  Illinois 


A  building  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It’s 
an  instrument  of  service  to  your  stu¬ 
dents.  It’s  a  teaching  aid.  It’s  a  shop. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  point  of 
view  and  an  approach  which  will  make 
those  statements  real  and  take  the 
capital  letters  off  the  word  “architec¬ 
ture.” 

It’s  providing  a  building  for  you 
people  to  do  the  job  you  have  just 
heard  described,  and  some  others.  It’s 
a  job  of  engineering  design  in  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  constructing  an  air¬ 
plane  for  the  purpose  of  transportation, 
or  constructing  a  filtration  plant  to 
purify  water.  It’s  to  a  certain  extent  a 
predictable  measurable,  engineering 
job. 

It  isn’t  as  easy  as  any  of  these  others 
because  it  is  an  attempt,  if  not  to 
measure,  at  least  to  evaluate  (isn’t  that 
a  good  educational  word?)  the  work  to 
be  done.  The  normal  pattern  for  this 
talk  is  to  tell  you,  “Look  at  this  and 
this  and  this  and  this.  Isn’t  it  lovely? 
Now,  this  is  what  it  costs.”  I  am  going 
to  start  the  other  way  and  tell  you 
what  it  costs  and  then  discuss  the 
things  that  go  to  make  them  up. 

Building  from  now  on  will  cost  as  it 
has  in  the  past — too  much.  The  price  of 
buildings  after  the  last  war  approxi¬ 
mately  doubled  and  then  continued  on 
a  gradually  ascending  graph  up  to  the 
depression.  The  pit  of  that  depression 
never  did  bring  prices  down  to  the  1914 
level.  Prices  before  and  after  the  recent 
war  compare  roughly  as  1  to  2.  There  is 
no  happy  ending  to  this  one. 

I  think  that  examples  of  prices  can 
be  found  which  are  two,  two  and  one- 
quarter,  and  two  and  one-half  times 
pre-war  prices.  This  is  not  a  temporary 
phenomenon.  I  think  we  are  fantasti¬ 
cally  lucky  that  the  extent  of  our 


penalty  has  been  to  dilute  our  currency 
so  little  as  to  cut  it  in  half — for  that  is 
what  has  happened.  If  it  is  finally  only 
a  quarter  of  the  pre-war  value,  let’s 
be  grateful.  It  was  a  very  expensive 
war,  I  am  told. 

I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  recent 
examples,  three  weeks  old,  each  of 
them.  They  are  bids  in  the  Chicago 
area  and  may  have  some  implications. 
A  compact,  two-story,  center-corridor, 
formal  building  (a  type  our  office  can 
do  on  occasion  if  it  has  to,  when  land 
costs  are  a  factor),  was  bid  under  con¬ 
tract  at  $13.50  per  square  foot,  which 
roughly  compares  with  half  of  the  pre¬ 
war  figure.  Also  three  weeks  old,  two 
days  more  recent  than  that  figure,  is 
one  for  a  sprawling,  one-story  building 
northwest  of  here  in  Glenview,  wood 
roof,  otherwise  fireproof,  radiant  heat¬ 
ing,  single  loaded  corridor,  informal 
plan,  $12.43  Per  square  foot. 

It  is  a  very  minor  point,  but  if  I  can 
caution  you  and  make  you  wary  of  the 
cubic  cost  of  buildings,  I  would  feel  I 
had  not  imposed  upon  your  time  this 
morning.  We  architects  have  found  the 
most  effective  way  of  deceiving  people 
is  to  build  or  design  a  building  suffi¬ 
ciently  wasteful  of  space  to  enable  us  to 
quote  a  lower  cubic  cost  figure  than 
that  quoted  by  the  other  fellow.  An 
efficient  building  costs  more  per  cubic 
foot  than  an  inefficient  one.  Now,  so 
much  for  the  secondary  point. 

No,  wait  a  minute.  I  think  I  will  stay 
on  cost  for  one  more  sentence.  In  real 
terms,  this  country  did  a  pretty  fair  job 
of  building  airplanes  and  ships.  The 
school  program,  both  for  teaching  and 
for  needed  construction,  doesn’t  begin 
to  compare  with  the  load  which  we 
carried  without  breathing  hard  during 
the  war.  I  can’t  seriously  believe  that 
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we  do  not  have  the  money  to  build  all 
the  schools  that  we  can  reasonably 
want.  All  we  have  to  do  is  want  them 
enough.  This  country  hasn’t  yet  been 
stopped  from  obtaining  what  it  wanted 
for  such  a  timid  reason  as  not  having 
the  means.  We  have  the  means  in  terms 
of  labor,  materials,  and  the  will  to  do,  if 
that  will  is  guided. 

There  are  four  things  which  affect 
the  planning  of  a  school  building.  How 
you  instruct  your  planning  body,  your 
architect  in  particular,  as  to  the  way  in 
which  you  are  going  to  do  those  four 
things  affects  the  design  of  your  build¬ 
ing. 

One  of  those  four  things  is  the 
academic  skills.  I  trust  you  are  not 
going  to  lose  that  completely — algebra, 
English,  and  so  on.  I  did  very  badly  in 
Latin,  but  I  am  still  grateful  for  having 
had  it. 

Another  factor  is  the  physical  skills. 
You  people  have  been  charged  with  all 
kinds  of  things,  most  of  which  may  not 
be  your  fault,  but  you  have  been  given 
a  mandate  to  direct  your  attention 
toward  reducing  the  number  of  4F’s  in 
the  next  war.  You  have  been  told  that 
you  must  take  on  a  larger  physical 
education  program  in  contrast  to  team 
sports.  To  design  a  building  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  that  concept,  you  are  going 
to  provide  many  smaller  playing  floors 
and  physical  education  instruction 
spaces,  in  contrast  to  the  big  exhibition 
gymnasia  and  stadia  that  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere.  Three  high  schools 
with  which  I  am  familiar  are  adding 
structures  with  many  small  gymnasia 
rather  than  one  large  one.  They  are, 
of  course,  larger  buildings. 

Schools  can’t  do  it  all,  but  they  can 
have  an  enormous  influence  on  the 
social  skills.  That  means  the  dramatic 
and  assembly  programs,  the  music 
programs, — in  fact,  it  includes  all  the 
things  which  teach  people  how  to  act 
socially,  in  cooperation  with  each  other. 


In  this  respect  I  think  the  cafeteria  is 
much  more  than  a  feeding  station.  I 
think  it  is  an  instrument  for  teaching 
social  living.  If  you  agree  with  this 
point  of  view,  your  architects  should  be 
so  instructed  because  that  has  a  very 
real  effect  on  the  design.  You  must  de¬ 
cide  whether  you  are  going  to  do  a 
series  of  rooms  which  tend  to  promote 
civilized  eating  habits  and  the  ameni¬ 
ties  that  go  with  them,  or  merely 
furnish  facilities  required  to  stoke  the 
kids,  operating  on  an  efficient,  low 
overhead,  high  turnover  basis.  These 
are  two  perfectly  good  points  of  view, 
but  they  are  in  conflict. 

Then  there  are  the  technical  skills. 
Presumably,  you  all  believe  that  mere 
academic  knowledge  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  some  idea  of  what  to  do 
about  it.  You  are  not  going  to  run 
feeder  operations  or  trade  schools  for 
the  Electromotive  Corporation  or  the 
Harvester  Company  or  any  of  our  local 
big  consumers  of  labor.  That’s  not  your 
job.  However,  you  are  going  to  send 
them  people  who  are  sufficiently  adap¬ 
table  and  skillful  to  learn  the  immedi¬ 
ate  skill  and  the  immediate  machine 
more  readily  and  more  intelligently 
than  would  be  possible  if  they  were 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time. 

You  must  therefore  plan  your  school 
plant  so  you  will  have  a  series  of  shops 
which  do  not  have  machinery  row  upon 
row,  with  everyone  doing  the  same 
exercise,  passing  the  same  number  of 
specified  projects  on  a  specified  sched¬ 
ule,  and  finally  passing  the  course,  and 
if  the  shafts  which  they  turn  and  the 
blocks  which  they  square  up  make  a 
pile  of  the  proper  size  at  the  end  of  the 
semester,  they  pass  with  a  “C”  or  “B,” 
or  whatever  you  give  them  these  days. 
(We  have  “S’s”  in  our  town,  meaning 
satisfactory,  but  it’s  still  the  same  old 
B.) 

To  go  back  to  the  teaching  of  the 
academic  skills,  I  think  that  the  princi- 
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pal  thing  which  has  happened  to  this 
part  of  the  physical  plant  is  the  dawn¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the 
electric  light  is  here  to  stay. 

You  talk  about  fourteen-hour-a-day 
buildings.  You  talk  about  community 
use.  You  talk  about  the  extending  cur¬ 
riculum.  We  write  a  whole  book  about 
extending  the  job,  scope,  and  relation 
of  education  to  the  life  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  physical  things  that  you 
must  do  to  extend  beyond  the  three  or 
four  hours  of  usable  daylight  that  you 
have  per  day  is  actually  to  light  a  class¬ 
room.  We  had  to  design  a  school  in 
Central  New  York  where  the  weather 
reports  showed  that  there  were  eighty 
minutes  of  usable  daylight.  When  you 
add  to  that  the  fact  that  the  standard 
classroom,  32  x  33  x  12,  lighted  by  win¬ 
dows  from  one  side,  never  did  light 
the  inner  two  rows  adequately,  a  worse 
situation  than  existed  in  the  late 
nineties  and  early  nineteen  hundreds 
emerged.  Such  a  concept  was  a  pure¬ 
ly  arbitrary  one  designed  around  the 
idea  that  only  natural  light  was  avail¬ 
able. 

When  you  admit  that  the  customary 
standard  design  is  not,  and  never  has 
been  particularly  well  done,  and  that 
you  are  deliberately  laying  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  cannot  depend  on  day¬ 
light,  it  makes  it  even  more  ridiculous. 
Then  turn  around  and  say  what  one  of 
my  school  business  manager  friends 
says:  The  window  in  a  classroom  is  a 
very  valuable  thing,  if  only  for  psycho¬ 
logical  reasons.  It  prevents  claustro¬ 
phobia,  enables  you  to  get  distance 
focus  and  get  caught  up  on  your 
dreaming  when  you  look  out  the 
window.  As  an  instrument  for  lighting 
a  table  for  purposes  of  work,  it  is  sub¬ 
stantially  unusable.  “Them  are  strong 
words.”  But  the  window  for  lighting 
classroom  desks  in  conventional  class¬ 
rooms  and  still  more  so  in  modern 
classrooms  which  will  have  ceilings 


lower  than  the  standard,  is  completely 
inadequate.  Artificial  lighting  will  have 
to  be  installed. 

I  don’t  suppose  there  is  anyone  in 
this  room  so  abject  that  he  hasn’t 
written  a  book.  I  marvel  at  you  people 
going  further  and  actually  reading 
each  other’s  books.  I  shall  assume  that 
you  haven’t  read  every  word  of  this 
one  as  prayerfully  as  you  might,  and 
shall  therefore  read  you  one  paragraph 
from  it.  The  book  is  on  the  subject  of 
aesthetics.  At  this  particular  point  it  is 
picking  up  a  series  of  paragraphs  which 
deal  with  the  fact  that  you  people  are 
supposed  to  have  been  articulate.  You 
are  supposed  to  have  specified  the  job 
that  is  to  be  done  and  there  is  to  have 
been  an  engineering  approach  and  solu¬ 
tion  to  each  component  of  that  job 
with  an  engineering  relationship  of  the 
parts  of  the  job  to  each  other.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  such  a  building  so  reasoned 
and  so  planned  will  in  itself  be  a  piece 
of  architecture.  Well,  maybe.  Here  is 
the  paragraph : 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  samples  of  a 
realistic,  yet  idealistic  approach  to  each  phase  of 
a  building  plan  and  specifications.  So  little  has 
been  said  about  it  still  that  the  reader  may  be 
concerned  with  what  this  all-too  reasonable 
building  will  look  like. 

Is  it  to  be  a  completely  sterile  as¬ 
sembly  of  boxes,  each  doing  its  little 
independent  job  and  hooked  up  to 
counterparts  in  awkward,  mechanical 
ways?  No,  sir,  it  is  not,  if  it  is  truly  well 
planned,  because  beauty  itself  is  a 
function  of  a  building,  the  beauty  de¬ 
rived  from  ordinary  harmony,  balance 
of  parts  within  a  whole.  (Parentheti¬ 
cally,  it  also  derives  from  the  habits  of 
the  people  looking  at  it,  depending 
upon  what  they  are  used  to.)  In 
architecture,  as  elsewhere,  beauty  and 
supreme  fitness  to  a  given  task  are 
seldom  far  apart.  Beauty  so  achieved 
can  impart  a  sense  of  dignity  to  simple 
things.  A  student  so  surrounded  learns 
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to  scorn  the  fake  of  a  fancy  front  and 
simple  back — like  the  apartments  on 
the  north  side  of  Chicago — particu¬ 
larly  when  the  back  is  usually  better 
designed.  Beauty  so  achieved  is  proof 
against  the  question  about  panels  or 
shutters  or  pinnacles,  sops  to  the  nos¬ 
talgia  of  another  generation — ours. 

A  school  is  not  the  setting  for  a 
charade  which  the  student  must  at¬ 
tend,  and  he  knows  it.  (Again  digress¬ 
ing:  if  we  are  going  to  have  Georgian 


architecture,  let’s  do  it  right.  Let’s  do 
the  kids  the  compliment  of  making  it 
George  VI.) 

The  forces  of  the  pupil’s  environ¬ 
ment  should  be  aligned  on  the  side  of 
directness,  honesty,  simplicity  and 
creative  ingenuity.  They  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  joyous,  fresh  approach  to 
the  world  we  have  handed  him,  to  the 
end  that  he  will  not  seek  refuge  in 
trappings  of  the  good  old  days  when 
faced  with  tomorrow’s  problems. 


COLLEGE  TEACHER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND1 

Earl  E.  Mosier,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Lansing,  Michigan 


During  the  last  ten  years  enrollments 
in  colleges  and  universities  within  the 
North  Central  States  have  more  than 
doubled.  Colleges  have  had  great 
trouble  in  obtaining  a  proper  number 
of  qualified  teachers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  rapidly  expanding  enrollments. 
Shortages  of  college  teachers  have  been 
reported  to  be  particularly  acute  in 
selected  subject  fields. 

The  purpose. —  In  view  of  these 
shortages,  a  study  to  determine  the 
seriousness  of  the  need  for  well-trained 
teachers  was  proposed  by  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Teacher  Personnel  and 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  At  the 
same  time  the  study  was  to  survey  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  affecting  supply.  To 
this  end  210  colleges  and  universities 
were  invited  to  provide  basic  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  their  teaching  staffs. 

The  selection  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties. — An  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
balanced  participation  among  public 
and  private  institutions  of  comparable 
enrollment.  A  total  of  114  non-public 
colleges  and  universities  and  eighty- 
one  public  colleges  and  universities 
comprised  the  membership  of  the 
study.  These  institutions  selected  were 
limited  to  those  offering  courses  in  the 
sciences,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

1  Report  of  a  study  conducted  by  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Teacher  Personnel  whose  members  are 
John  R.  Emens,  President,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana;  Ray  C.  Maul,  Regis¬ 
trar,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia, 
Kansas;  Earl  E.  Mosier,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan; 
and  T.  M.  Stinnett,  Director  of  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 


Whenever  more  than  one  college  or 
school  existed  within  an  institutional 
organization,  data  were  sought  only 
from  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

The  procedure. — Data  for  the  study 
were  gathered  by  means  of  two  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  One  questionnaire  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  the  demand  for 
college  teachers,  the  other,  the  supply 
of  teachers.  Basic  information  was 
furnished  by  all  colleges  for  the  first 
semester  or  term  1939-40  and  1947-48. 
The  year  1939-40  was  selected  as  the 
base  year  because  it  was  the  latest  year 
unaffected  by  war  deflections.  When¬ 
ever  reference  was  made  to  teaching 
staff,  it  was  assumed  that  administra¬ 
tive  officers  who  might  do  some  teach¬ 
ing  would  be  excluded. 

THE  FINDINGS 

At  this  point,  the  questions  raised  in 
the  study  will  be  answered  by  the 
tables  found  in  the  concluding  section 
of  this  report.  Each  answer  has  been 
documented  insofar  as  possible.  The 
statements  that  follow  are  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  conditions  that  existed  in 
1939-40  and  1947-48. 

1.  To  what  extent  has  the  increase  in  faculty  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  student  enrollments? 

The  enrollments  of  the  195  colleges  and 
universities  have  increased  65  percent.  (See 
Table  II) 

The  faculty  members  holding  ranks  of 
instructor  through  professor  within  the  same 
institutions  have  increased  only  42  percent. 
(See  Table  III) 

2.  Has  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  students  been  ex¬ 
tended  upward? 

The  increase  in  ratio  for  all  colleges  and 
universities  has  been  from  1:16  to  1:19. 
The  greatest  range  among  any  groups  of 
institutions  was  from  1:12  to  1:19  in  1947- 
48.  (See  Tables  V  and  VI) 
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3.  Have  there  been  marked  shifts  in  proportion 
among  different  ranks  of  faculty  since  1939? 

There  seem  to  be  about  5  percent  fewer 
professors  and  associate  professors  and  about 
5  percent  more  teaching  fellows,  teaching 
assistants,  and  lecturers.  (See  Tables  III  and 
IV) 

4  -To  what  extent  have  colleges  and  universities 
relied  upon  teaching  fellows,  teaching  assist¬ 
ants,  and  lecturers? 

There  are  1345  more  teachers  of  this 
group  than  there  were  8  years  ago.  (See 
Table  IV) 

5.  What  instructional  areas  seem  to  have  required 
the  largest  percent  of  increase  of  teachers? 

The  number  of  teachers  of  mathematics 
has  increased  114  percent;  teachers  of  fine 
arts  only  13  percent.  (See  Table  VII) 

6.  In  what  field  was  the  highest  percent  of  teachers 
employed  for  the  first  time  in  1947-48? 

Forty-six  percent  of  teachers  of  mathe¬ 
matics  were  new  to  their  positions  in  1947- 
48.  Only  16  percent  of  the  language  teachers 
had  been  employed  by  the  institution  for  the 
first  time.  (See  Table  VIII) 

7.  How  great  has  been  the  mobility  of  teachers  in 
1947-48? 

Twenty  percent  of  the  teachers  were  new 
to  their  institutions.  (See  Table  IX) 

8.  Do  enough  qualified  teachers  seem  to  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  critical  subject  fields? 

Eighty  colleges  and  universities  were  un¬ 
able  to  add  as  many  teachers  as  authorized 
by  their  budgets  for  1947-48.  (See  Table  X) 

9.  What  may  be  the  demands  for  teaching  staff 
in  1948-49? 

If  qualified  teachers  are  available,  126 
different  institutions  reported  that  they 
would  replace  916  teachers  of  their  current 
staffs.  (See  Table  XI) 

Provision  is  being  made  in  anticipated 
budgets  of  1948-49  to  add  more  than  nine 
hundred  teachers.  (See  Table  XI) 

Critical  subject  fields  in  which  shortest 
supply  exists  are  chemistry,  physics,  biology, 
economics,  and  mathematics,  in  that  order. 

10.  Are  the  numbers  of  students  now  enrolled  in 
graduate  programs  and  listed  with  placement 
offices  great  enough  to  meet  probable  demands? 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  three  stu¬ 
dents  are  enrolled  in  curricula  leading  to 
advanced  study  beyond  the  master’s  degree. 
(See  Table  XIII) 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  candidates 
not  employed  on  the  collegiate  level  were 
registered  for  college  teaching  positions  with 
thirty-two  different  college  bureaus  of  place¬ 
ment  as  of  January,  1948. 

11.  What  changes  have  been  made  in  policies  by 


those  colleges  unable  to  employ  qualified  teach¬ 
ers? 

“Lessened  qualifications  in  selection  of 
faculty”  has  been  reported  most  frequently. 
(See  Tables  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI) 

12.  What  may  be  the  policy  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  toward  reducing  teaching  staffs  if  enroll¬ 
ments  are  curtailed  20  percent? 

Eighty-six  institutions  reported  that  teach¬ 
ing  staffs  would  be  reduced.  Twenty-nine 
colleges  were  uncertain,  while  fifty  institu¬ 
tions  would  retain  the  same  numbers.  (See 
Table  XVII) 

THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  OF  THE 
STUDY 

The  findings  of  the  demand  and  sup¬ 
ply  study  have  now  been  presented, 
but  several  questions  remain  unan¬ 
swered.  It  may  be  useful  to  press  be¬ 
yond  the  data  into  new  ground.  Cer¬ 
tain  inquiries,  many  of  which  seem  in¬ 
determinate,  have  emerged  from  a 
critical  examination  of  the  raw  data  of 
the  report.  Incomplete  as  the  questions 
may  be,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
study  further  significant  educational 
practices.  Each  reader  by  this  time 
probably  has  his  own  conception  of  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  inquiry. 

Mobility  of  the  teaching  staff. — 
Twenty  percent  of  the  current  teaching 
staffs  in  the  fall  of  1947  found  them¬ 
selves  being  inducted  into  the  ranks  of 
new  faculties.  Again  next  year,  in  the 
fall  of  1948,  it  will  be  quite  likely 
another  20  percent  may  find  themselves 
in  similar  circumstances.  At  least  two 
thousand  additional  faculty  members 
have  been  reported  as  needed  in  1948- 
49  for  replacement  of  unqualified  staff 
now  employed  and  as  additions  to  fill 
new  positions  being  created.  In  short, 
in  1948-49,  30  percent  of  the  faculty 
members  in  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  may  be  new  to  the  job.  Their  orien¬ 
tation  will  be  a  problem  of  more  than 
ordinary  difficulty  and  importance. 
Faculty  meetings,  as  now  generally 
conducted,  are  not  the  complete  an¬ 
swer.  Professional  undertakings,  such 
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as  intra-departmental  demonstration 
research,  intra-ins titutional  study,  and 
committee  action,  are  needed  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  professional  growth  of  the  staff. 
If  the  quality  of  instruction  is  being 
endangered  by  heavy  student  loads,  as 
is  reported  by  the  press,  the  profes¬ 
sional  study  of  intra-institutional  prob¬ 
lems  demands  first  consideration  on  the 
college  campus.  An  inquiry  can  address 
itself  with  profit  to  this  problem.  At 
least  administrators  in  ten  different 
colleges  within  the  study  wanted  to 
learn  what  is  being  done  in  this  respect. 

The  unqualified,  staff. — One  hundred 
and  twenty-six  colleges  reported  in¬ 
terest  in  replacing  some  nine-hundred 
staff  members  if  qualified  teachers  were 
to  be  available.  Such  an  interest  merits 
professional  commendation.  Intra- 
institutional  studies  of  this  problem 
are  obviously  in  order.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  staff  members  without  academic 
rank  or  grade  should  be  encouraged  to 
appraise  their  own  professional  compe¬ 
tence  and  to  re-study  their  future 
plans.  Reports  of  twenty-three  differ¬ 
ent  college  administrators  revealed  that 
they  believed  relatively  few  teaching 
assistants,  fellows,  or  lecturers  would 
select  teaching  as  a  career.  If  there  are 
misfits  within  the  staff,  they  should  be 
properly  dealt  with.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  additional  training  is  required,  the 
institution  should  be  a  party  to  the 
making  of  suitable  arrangements. 

The  teacher-student  ratio. — Forty  per¬ 
cent  of  166  colleges  and  universities 
within  the  study  believed  that  they 
would  retain  the  same  faculty  if  stu¬ 
dent  enrollments  were  to  be  reduced  20 
percent.  Less  than  95  percent  seem  to 
assume  there  would  be  no  curtailment 
of  staff  with  a  student  reduction  of  10 
percent.  In  other  words,  there  was 
agreement  that  the  current  teaching 
staff-student  ratio  was  high.  If  the  in¬ 
stitutions  must  live  within  current 
budgets,  what  can  they  do  to  indi¬ 


vidualize  and  personalize  education  on 
the  advanced  levels?  How  can  further 
individualization  be  achieved  through 
more  effective  counseling  and  guided 
study  programs?  In  what  way  may 
aids  to  learning  be  brought  into  the  in¬ 
structional  program  in  a  more  positive 
way?  With  little  prospect  of  relief  for 
the  teacher  shortages  in  the  near 
future,  what  can  be  done  to  aid  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction? 

Tenure  and  reassignment  of  facility. — 
If  the  current  emphasis  upon  training 
in  the  sciences  diminishes  within  the 
next  ten  years,  a  compensating  ex¬ 
pansion  of  staffs  within  other  instruc¬ 
tional  areas  will  follow.  A  college  dean 
reported  that  he  looked  upon  a  shift  in 
enrollment  within  his  own  college  as  a 
positive  influence  for  good.  He  stated 
that  intra-departmental  cleavages 
could  be  dissolved  in  the  process.  At 
least  twenty-five  different  administra¬ 
tors  pointed  out  problems  of  tenure, 
connected  with  reassignment  of  faculty. 
Ninety  colleges  reported  the  professor 
and  associate  professor  as  being  under 
indefinite  tenure,  personnel  policies  of 
the  remaining  forty-three  colleges 
ranged  from  an  annual  contract  to  a 
condition  of  tenure  based  upon  a  dual 
system  of  contract,  and  indefinite 
tenure  for  faculty  of  the  associate  or 
full  professor  rank. 

Because  of  the  shifts  in  proportion  of 
the  faculty  members  at  different  ranks 
since  1939,  the  question  is  raised:  What 
criteria  of  excellence  are  applied  in 
considering  promotions  within  the 
teaching  staff?  An  analysis  of  changes 
in  personnel  policies,  reported  in 
Tables  XIII  and  XIV,  suggests  a  need 
for  a  critical  study  of  this  problem. 
Turnover  of  staff  will  continue  at  rela¬ 
tively  high  rates  whenever  policies  fail 
to  recognize  merit  in  the  lower  ranks. 

New  teachers  for  new  duties. — Ques¬ 
tions  about  the  personnel  needs  result¬ 
ing  from  the  expanding  services  of 
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higher  education  were  omitted  from 
the  study.  Nine  administrators  made 
notations  on  their  reports  to  the  effect 
that  serious  study  should  be  given  to 
the  preparation  of  college  staffs  to 
work  with  people  upon  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  communities  served  by 
the  colleges.  Documentation  of  a  kind 
accompanied  the  suggestions  about  the 
need  of  trained  personnel  to  serve  in  the 
community  college.  Listing  of  new 
frontiers,  such  as  adult  education, 
home  and  family  living,  workers’  edu¬ 
cation,  semi-professional  education, 
becomes  a  first  step  toward  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  new  personnel  demands. 
Then,  too,  it  is  significant  that  six 
colleges  are  finding  themselves  unable 
to  get  staff  for  general  education 
courses.  There  are  unfilled  needs  for 
faculty  members  able  to  deal  with 
broad  instructional  areas. 

Prospective  college  teachers.— The 
bulge  in  student  enrollment  has  now 
risen  to  the  graduate  school  level.  Six¬ 
teen  hundred  degree-seeking  students 
were  reported  as  now  enrolled  in  ad¬ 
vanced  education  beyond  the  level  of 
the  master’s  degree.  Relatively  few  have 
indicated  an  interest  in  college  teach¬ 
ing.  A  recent  survey  within  one  gradu¬ 
ate  school  uncovered  attitudes  of  in¬ 
difference  of  prospective  Ph.D.’s  to¬ 
ward  college  teaching,  similar  to  the 
attitudes  expressed  by  students  on  the 
lower  levels  toward  teaching  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Too 
little  is  known  about  the  demands  for 
teachers  on  the  respective  levels  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  to  draw  significant  com¬ 
parisons.  This  study  does  point  out, 
however,  that  faculties  might  examine 
critically  some  program  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  college  teachers.  The  study 
brought  to  light  only  two  such  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  twenty  states. 

Graduate  schools  may  appropriately 


raise  the  question  of  whether  they 
should  modify  their  current  require¬ 
ments  for  college  teaching.  Should  a 
cooperative  program  of  demonstration 
research  on  an  inter-institutional  basis 
be  launched  on  the  preparation  and 
the  in-service  education  of  college 
teachers?  If  so,  does  the  initiative  rest 
with  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the 
several  graduate  schools  within  the 
twenty  states,  or  the  faculties  of  the 
colleges  of  literature,  the  sciences,  and 
the  arts?  During  the  meantime,  should 
the  North  Central  Association  appoint 
a  committee  to  study  the  need  for 
establishing  on  a  regional  or  national 
level  a  cooperative  program  of  demon¬ 
stration  research  among  selected  grad¬ 
uate  schools  and  colleges  offering 
courses  in  literature,  sciences,  and  the 
arts,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
preparation  of  the  college  teacher  and 
the  professional  competence  of  those 
already  on  the  job? 

TABLE  I 

Classification  and  Number  of  Participat¬ 
ing  Colleges  and  Universities 


Classification  Number 


A.  Non-public  colleges  and  universities 
with  enrollments  of : 

o  to  500  (Range  207  to  500  students) .  33 

501  to  1,000  (Range  365  to  982  stu¬ 
dents)  .  49 

1,001  and  above  (Range  1,119  to 
4,700  students) .  32 

Total .  1 14 

B.  Public  colleges  and  universities  with 
enrollments  of: 

o  to  1,000  (Range  400  to  933  stu¬ 
dents)  .  24 

1,001  to  2,000  (Range  1,011  to  1,907 

students) .  27 

2,001  and  above  (Range  2,173  to 
10,043  students) .  30 

Total .  81 

Grand  Total .  195 
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TABLE  II 

Enrollment  or  Full-Time  (Equivalent)  Students  in  195  Colleges  and  Universities 
for  the  First  Semester  or  Term  1939-40  and  1947-48 


Enrollment 

Classification 

Replies 

1939-40 

1947-48 

Percent 

increase 

A.  Non-public  colleges  and  universities 
with  enrollments  of: 

0  to  500 . 

33 

7,400 

ii,S99 

57 

501  to  1,000 . 

49 

23,017 

38,805 

69 

1,001  and  above . 

32 

34U98 

50,605 

48 

Total . 

114 

64,615 

101,009 

56 

B.  Public  colleges  and  universities  with 
enrollments  of : 

0  to  1,000 . 

24 

12,417 

15,112 

22 

1,001  to  2,000 . 

27 

21,540 

38,497 

79 

2,001  and  above . 

30 

71,004 

126,204 

78 

Total . 

81 

104,961 

179,813 

71 

Grand  Total . 

195 

169,576 

280,822 

65 

TABLE  III 

Full  Time  (Equivalent)  Members  of  the  Teaching  Staff  Excluding  Others  such  as 
Teaching  Fellows  and  Assistants  in  195  Colleges  and  Universities  for  the 
First  Semester  or  Term  1939-40  and  1947-48 


1939-40 

1947-48 

Classification 

Re¬ 

plies 

Prof. 

and 

Asst. 

Prof. 

Total 

No. 

Prof. 

and 

Asst. 

Prof. 

Total 

Percent 

in- 

Assoc. 

and 

Assoc. 

and 

crease 

Prof. 

Inst. 

Prof. 

Inst. 

A.  Non-public  colleges 

and  universities  with 

enrollments  of: 

0  to  500 . 

33 

342 

344 

686 

33 

392 

47i 

863 

26 

501  to  1,000 . 

49 

9i5 

74i 

1,656 

49 

1,084 

1,131 

2,215 

34 

1,001  and  above . 

32 

78s 

776 

1,561 

32 

1,035 

i,349 

2,384 

53 

Total  number . 

114 

2,042 

1,861 

3,903 

114 

2,511 

2,95i 

5,462 

Percent  of  total  faculty . . 

52 

48 

IOO 

46 

54 

IOO 

40 

B.  Public  colleges  and 

universities  with  en- 

rollments  of : 

0  to  1,000 . 

24 

520 

380 

900 

24 

579 

584 

1,163 

29 

1,001  to  2,000 . 

27 

826 

910 

G736 

27 

1,028 

1,234 

2,262 

30 

2,001  and  above . 

3° 

1,665 

2,200 

3,865 

30 

2,690 

3,186 

5,876 

52 

Total  number . 

81 

3,oii 

3,490 

6,501 

81 

4,297 

5,004 

9,301 

Total  Percent . 

46 

54 

IOO 

46 

54 

43 

Grand  Total  Number.  . . 

195 

5,053 

5,351 

10,404 

6,808 

7,955 

14,763 

Grand  Total  Percent. . . . 

49 

51 

IOO 

46 

54 

IOO 

42 
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TABLE  IV 

Full  Time  (Equivalent)  Members  or  the  Teaching  Staff  Other  Than  Instructors 
Through  Professors,  Such  as  Teaching  Fellows,  Assistants,  and  Lecturers 
in  195  Colleges  and  Universities  for  the  First  Term  or 
Semester  1939-40  and  1947-48 


Classification 

Replies 

1939-40 

Percent 

total 

teaching 

staff 

1947-48 

Percent 

total 

teaching 

staff 

A.  Non-public  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  with  enrollment  of : 

0  to  500 . 

34 

54 

7 

73 

8 

501  to  1,000 . 

49 

5i 

3 

150 

6 

1,001  and  above . 

32 

181 

IO 

279 

IO 

Total . 

114 

286 

7 

502 

8 

B.  Public  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  with  enrollments  of : 

0  to  1,000 . 

24 

42 

4 

79 

6 

1,001  to  2,000 . 

27 

156 

8 

323 

12 

2,001  and  above . 

30 

1  >13° 

23 

2,055 

26 

Total . 

81 

1,328 

17 

2,457 

21 

Grand  Total . 

195 

1,614 

13 

2,959 

17 

TABLE  V 

Faculty  (Ranks  Instructor  Through  Professor)  Student  Ratio  Based  Upon  Full 
Time  (Equivalent)  Members  in  195  Colleges  and  Universities  for  the 
First  Semester  or  Term  1939-40  and  1947-48 


Classification 

Replies 

Ratio  of  Faculty 
to  Students 

1939-40 

ii 947-48 

A.  Non-public  colleges  and  universities  with  enrollments  of: 

0  to  500  (Ratios  1947-48  ranged  from  1:7  to  1:26) . 

33 

1:11 

1:13 

501  to  1,000  (Ratios  1947-48  ranged  from  1:10  to  1:29) . 

49 

1:14 

1:18 

1,001  and  above  (Ratios  1947-48  ranged  from  1:10  to  1:33). 

32 

1:22 

i:2I 

Ratio  for  non-public  colleges . 

1:17 

1:18 

B.  Public  colleges  and  universities  with  enrollments  of: 

0  to  1,000  (Ratios  1947-48  ranged  from  1:9  to  1:27) . 

24 

1:14 

1:13 

1,001  to  2,000  (Ratios  1947-48  ranged  from  1:11  to  1:29). . . 

27 

1:12 

1:17 

2,001  and  above  (Ratios  1947-48  ranged  from  1  :n  to  1:34) . 

3° 

1:18 

I.*2I 

Ratio  for  public  colleges . 

Ill6 

1:19 

Ratio  for  the  195  colleges . 

Ill6 

1:19 
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TABLE  VI 

Teaching  Staff  (Including  Teaching  Assistants,  Fellows  and  Lecturers)  Student  Ratio 
Based  Upon  Full  Time  (Equivalent)  Members  in  195  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  for  the  First  Semester  or  Term  1939-40  and  1947-48 


A. 


B. 


Classification 


Non-public  colleges  and  universities  with  enrollments  of: 

o  to  500 . 

501  to  1,000 . 

1,001  and  above . 

Ratio  for  the  non-public  colleges . 

Public  colleges  and  universities  with  enrollments  of: 

o  to  1,000 . 

1,001  to  2,000 . 

2,001  and  above . 

Ratio  for  the  public  colleges . 

Ratio  for  the  195  colleges . 


Replies 

Ratio  of  Teaching 
Staff  Students 

1939-40 

1947-48 

33 

i :  10 

1 : 12 

49 

1  :i3 

1 : 16 

32 

i :  20 

1:19 

1:15 

1:17 

24 

1:13 

1:12 

27 

1 : 11 

i:iS 

30 

1:14 

1:16 

1:13 

i:i5 

1:14 

Ill6 

TABLE  VII 

Percent  Increase  of  Full  Time  (Equivalent)  Teaching  Staff  in  Selected 
Instructional  Areas  in  147  Colleges  and  Universities  Between  the 
First  Semester  or  Term  of  1939-40  and  1947-48 


Classification 

Replies 

Instructional  Areas 

Biological 

Sciences 

English 

Fine  Arts 

Languages 

Mathematics 

Physical 

Sciences 

Social 

Sciences 

A.  Non-public  colleges  and  universi- 

ties  with  enrollments  of : 

0  to  500 . 

27 

29 

24 

13 

17 

39 

33 

30 

501  to  1,000 . 

43 

27 

47 

18 

l6 

38 

39 

42 

1,001  and  above . 

23 

62 

54 

29 

41 

114 

84 

68 

Total . 

93 

B.  Public  colleges  and  universities 

with  enrollments  of: 

0  to  1,000 . 

17 

28 

27 

14 

23 

34 

23 

27 

1,001  to  2,000 . 

l6 

37 

56 

39 

24 

82 

62 

46 

2,001  and  above . 

21 

94 

7i 

85 

28 

99 

57 

65 

Total 

54 
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Table  VIII 

Per  Cent  of  Full  Time  (Equivalent)  Teaching  Staff  Appointed  for  the  First 
Time  (New  to  the  Institution)  in  Selected  Instructional  Areas  in  138  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  During  the  First  Semester  or  Term  1947-48 


Classification 

Replies 

Instructional  Areas 

Biological 

Sciences 

English 

Fine  Arts 

Languages 

Mathematics 

Physical 

Sciences 

Social 

Sciences 

A.  Non-public  colleges  and  universi- 

ties  with  enrollments  of : 

0  to  500 . 

27 

29 

32 

27 

17 

46 

37 

32 

501  to  1,000 . 

43 

27 

27 

23 

20 

28 

21 

26 

1,001  and  above . 

23 

30 

30 

24 

24 

35 

26 

23 

Total 

93 

B.  Public  colleges  and  universities 

with  enrollments  of: 

0  to  1,000 . 

l6 

22 

30 

28 

l6 

3i 

38 

34 

1,001  to  2,000 . 

14 

19 

24 

27 

25 

33 

36 

3i 

2,001  and  above . 

IS 

28 

23 

22 

17 

27 

30 

23 

Total 

45 

Table  IX 

Full  Time  (Equivalent)  Teaching  Staff  Appointed  for  the  First  Time 
(New  to  the  Institution)  in  i  75  Colleges  and  Universities 
During  the  First  Semester  or  Term  1947-48 


Classification 

Replies 

Number 

Percent 

A.  Non-public  colleges  and  universities  with  enroll¬ 
ments  of: 

0  to  500 . 

29 

194 

23 

501  to  1,000 . 

48 

47i 

23 

1,001  and  above . 

28 

474 

19 

— 

— 

— 

Total . 

105 

IU39 

21 

B.  Public  colleges  and  universities  with  enrollments 
of: 

0  to  1,000 . 

22 

232 

22 

1,001  to  2,000 . 

21 

622 

28 

2,001  and  above . 

27 

1,125 

17 

Total . 

70 

i,979 

20 
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TABLE  X 

Extent  to  Which  177  Colleges  and  Universities  Reported  Being  Able 
to  Add  as  Many  Teaching  Staff  at  the  Several  Levels 
as  Authorized  in  the  Budget  for  1947-48 


Classification 

Replies 

Number  of 
institutions 

Yes 

No 

A.  Non-public  colleges  and  universities  with  enrollments  of: 

8 

3° 

22 

501  to  1,000 . 

44 

32 

12 

1,001  and  above . . . 

28 

is 

13 

— 

— 

— 

Total  number . 

102 

69 

33 

Total  per  cent . 

68 

32 

B.  Public  colleges  and  universities  with  enrollments  of : 

22 

IO 

12 

1,001  to  2,000 . 

30 

8 

22 

2,001  and  above . 

23 

IO 

13 

Total  number . 

75 

28 

47 

Total  per  cent 

37 

63 

TABLE  XI 

New  Full  Time  (Equivalents)  Teaching  Staff  to  Be  Appointed  in  i  26  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities  for  the  Year  1948-49  as  Additions  in  the  Anticipated  Budget  and 
Replacements  If  Qualified  Teachers  Are  Available 


Classification  by  type  of 
support  and  enrollment 

No. 

Number  to 
be  added 
by  antic¬ 
ipated 
budget 
1948-49 

Number  to 
be  replaced 
if  qualified 
teachers  are 
available  in 
1948-49 

Total 

A.  Non-public  colleges  and  universities 
with  enrollments  of: 

0  to  500 . 

28 

53 

88 

141 

501  to  1,000 . 

31 

93 

158 

251 

1,001  and  above . 

19 

166 

142 

308 

Total . 

78 

312 

388 

700 

B.  Public  colleges  and  universities  with 
enrollments  of : 

0  to  1,000 . 

l6 

159 

90 

249 

1,001  to  2,000 . 

17 

246 

i53 

309 

2,001  and  above . 

15 

380 

285 

66S 

Total . 

48 

785 

528 

1,223 

Grand  Total . 

126 

1,097 

916 

1,923 
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TABLE  XII  TABLE  XIII 

The  Most  Critical  Areas  in  Which  Teachers  Enrollments  in  Graduate  Programs  Beyond 

are  Needed  Reported  by  177  Colleges  Master’s  Level  Leading  to  Advanced 

and  Universities  Degrees  in  Fifteen  Institutions 


DURING  THE  FlRST  SEMESTER 


Areas 

Frequencies 

or  Term  1947-48 

Chemistry . 

Physics . 

Instructional  areas 

Enrollments 

Biology . 

Economics . 

Mathematics . 

Business  Education . 

Psychology . 

English . 

Political  Science . 

Physical  sciences . 

Social  sciences . 

Biological  sciences . 

English . 

Languages . 

Mathematics . 

Fine  Arts 

History . 

Physical  Education . 

Home  Economics . 

Total . 

Sociology . 

Courses  in  general  education  (Science 

and  Social  Science) . 

Philosophy . 

Modern  Language . 

Geography . 

Speech . 

Astronomy . 

Art . 

Music . 

Total .  364 


TABLE  XIV 

Changes  in  Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures  Reported  by 
177  Institutions  Because  of  the  Teacher  Shortage 


Classification 

Replies 

Changes 

Yes 

No 

A.  Non-public  colleges  and  universities  with  enrollments  of : 

0  to  500 . 

501  to  1,000 . 

44 

l6 

28 

1,001  and  above . 

28 

19 

9 

Total . 

CTCT 

0  j 

4/ 

B.  Public  colleges  and  universities  with  enrollments  of: 

0  to  1,000 . 

22 

12 

IO 

r,oor  to  2,000 . 

30 

9 

21 

2,001  and  above . 

23 

l6 

7 

Total . 

Grand  Total . 

/  0 

177 

92 

85 
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TABLE  XV 

Modifications  in  Personnel  Policies  and 
Procedures  Reported  by  Thirty-Seven 
Public  Colleges  and  Universities 
Because  of  the  Shortage  of 
Qualified  Teachers 


TABLE  XVI 

Modifications  in  Personnel  Policies  and 
Procedures  Reported  by  Fifty-five 
Colleges  and  Universities  because 
of  the  Shortage  of  Qualified 
Teachers 


Modifications  Frequencies  Modifications  Frequencies 


Lessened  qualifications  in  selection  of 

faculty .  ii 

Increased  use  of  fellows  and  graduate 

assistants .  7 

Few  instructors  appointed  with  Ph.D.; 

Few  appointed  to  rank  of  assistant 
professor  who  would  ordinarily  be  an 

instructor .  6 

Temporary  assignments  increased....  5 

High  school  teachers  and  professional 
personnel  in  region  used  part  time . .  4 

Removed  disqualifications  for  married 
women,  including  wives  of  faculty .  .  4 

More  fellows  assigned  resident  teaching 

positions .  3 

Used  selected  undergraduate  students 
as  laboratory  assistants  and  readers .  3 

Retired  teachers  returned .  3 

Abandoned  qualifications  of  rank  and 

salary .  3 

Less  insistence  on  advanced  degrees  for 

temporary  assignments .  2 

Research  staff  assigned  more  teaching .  1 

Increased  number  of  instructor  level .  .  1 

More  sections  assigned  instructors ....  1 

Assignment  of  \  overload  with  \  in¬ 
crease  in  pay .  1 

Selected  seniors  to  teach  in  elementary 
courses .  1 

Total .  56 


Qualifications  lowered  for  initial  em¬ 
ployment .  13 

Part  time  teaching  staff .  6 

Temporary  teachers  employed .  5 

Increased  teaching  load .  4 

Minimum  preparation  lowered  from 
master’s  degree  to  bachelor’s  degree .  4 

Promising  young  instructors  working 

on  Ph.D .  3 

Student  assistants  used  in  laboratory.  3 

Disregard  rank  and  salary  in  certain  in¬ 
stances .  3 

Ph.D.’s  replaced  by  some  M.A.’s .  3 

Retirement  age  waived .  2 

Professional  men  of  city  used  part  time  2 

Secretarial  help  increased  for  faculty . .  2 

Graduate  assistants  used .  2 

Salary  adjustments .  2 

Administrator  teachers .  2 

Student  help . 1 

Total . 57 
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TABLE  XVII 

Probability  of  Reduction  in  Number  of  Teaching  Staff  Reported  by  166  Institutions 
if  Enrollments  were  Curtailed  10  Percent  or  20  Percent 


Reduction  if  enrollment  were  cut 


Classification 

No. 

10  percent 

20  percent 

Yes 

No 

Uncertain 

Yes 

No 

Uncertain 

A.  Non-public  colleges  and  uni- 

versities  with  enrollments  of : 

0  to  500 . 

28 

I 

24 

3 

II 

II 

6 

501  to  1,000 . 

45 

2 

42 

I 

19 

18 

8 

1,001  and  above . 

24 

I 

24 

O 

15 

6 

4 

Total . 

97 

4 

90 

4 

45 

35 

18 

B.  Public  colleges  and  universities 

with  enrollments  of: 

0  to  1,000 . 

21 

2 

18 

I 

12 

7 

2 

1,001  to  2,000 . 

21 

2 

19 

O 

II 

6 

4 

2,001  and  above . 

27 

I 

22 

4 

18 

6 

5 

Total . 

69 

5 

59 

5 

41 

19 

II 

Grand  Total . 

166 

9 

149 

9 

86 

54 

29 

IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS 


Paul  W.  Harnly,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  In-Service  Training  of  Teachers 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  In-service  Training  of  Teach¬ 
ers,  four  group  discussion  meetings 
were  held  as  part  of  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Chicago,  Wednesday  evening, 
March  io,  1948.  The  following  topics 
were  discussed. 

Incentives  which  have  stimulated 
in-service  improvement. 

Organized  devices  for  stimulating 
in-service  growth. 

Improving  intergroup  relations  as  an 
example  of  in-service  training. 

Practical  aspects  of  in-service  edu¬ 
cation. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  these  discussion  groups  was  the  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  the  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  who  had  been  invited  to  attend. 
Although  the  chairmen,  resource  per¬ 
sons,  and  consultants  took  the  lead  in 
opening  various  topics  of  discussion, 
there  was  unusual  participation  from 
the  audience. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary 
of  the  discussion,  point  of  view,  and 
questions  raised  in  the  first  and  the 
fourth  of  the  meetings  indicated 
above. 

Incentives  which  have  stimulated 

IN-SERVICE  IMPROVEMENT 

After  introducing  several  teachers 
as  part  of  the  discussion  panel,  the 
chairman  opened  the  subject  of  the 
evening  by  asking  these  pertinent 
questions. 

x.  Should  there  be  a  requirement  of  profes¬ 
sional  study  to  maintain  the  teacher  on  a 
salary  schedule? 

2.  Should  there  be  a  substitution  of  travel  for 
self  improvement  for  college  credit? 

3.  Should  there  be  additional  salaries  for 
superior  teachers? 


4.  Does  your  school  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  teachers  who  are  studying  a  com¬ 
mon  problem  in  summer  sessions? 

5.  Are  your  teachers  released  from  classroom 
teaching  for  curriculum  improvement? 

6.  Is  there  a  cooperative  salary  schedule  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  teachers,  administration, 
and  school  board? 

The  general  discussion  concerning 
the  first  question  centered  around  the 
following  points. 

1.  Teachers  do  not  like  to  be  forced  to  go  to 
school  at  specific  times. 

2.  Teachers  do  not  like  to  be  restricted  to 
certain  fields  because  some  would  like  to 
enrich  their  backgrounds  by  study  in  other 
departments. 

3.  Teachers  do  not  resent  going  to  school,  but 
would  like  to  go  any  time  within  a  certain 
period  of  years. 

4.  There  was  some  discussion  of  allowing 
credit  for  community  service,  but  it  was 
also  mentioned  that  the  most  effective 
community  service  is  rendered  by  people 
who  are  not  motivated  by  the  prospect  of 
receiving  any  particular  credit. 

In  considering  whether  superior 
teachers  should  receive  additional  sal¬ 
ary,  there  seemed  to  be  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  the  difficulties  in  rating  teach¬ 
ers  or  in  using  a  plan  which  would  be 
effective  in  locating  teachers  eligible  to 
receive  a  merit  increase  in  salary.  It 
was  stated  that  administrators  are  not 
capable  of  judging  the  merit  of  teach¬ 
ers  because  of  (1)  insufficient  contacts, 
(2)  suspicions  aroused  by  fellow  teach¬ 
ers,  and  (3)  clash  of  personalities. 
There  was  a  feeling  that  recognition  or 
credit  should  be  given  for  curriculum 
development,  writing  textbooks,  and 
similar  service  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  teacher  has  improved  in 
service  by  engaging  in  these  activities. 

Those  present  felt  that  in  most 
schools  the  question  of  the  merit  sys¬ 
tem  is  taboo.  Where  it  has  been  at- 
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tempted,  teachers  ask  that  it  be  ad¬ 
ministered  on  a  cooperative  basis  and 
through  individual  conferences.  A  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  feel  that  the 
merit  system  is  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  for  the  morale  of  the  staff 
with  resulting  bad  influences  on  the 
pupils. 

“What  incentives  make  good  teach¬ 
ers?”  was  discussed  as  follows: 

1.  Teachers’  pride  can  be  stimulated  by  proper 
leadership ,  talks  with  other  teachers,  and 
some  recognition  by  people  in  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

2.  Money  is  not  the  main  incentive. 

3.  Each  teacher  is  an  individual  problem  in 
himself  and  needs  different  stimulation  and 
motivation. 

4.  Teachers  should  meet  with  community 
leaders  on  school  problems  to  get  their 
reaction  to  what  can  be  done  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  to  be  solved. 

5.  Teachers  should  be  placed  on  committees 
with  other  teachers  from  other  schools  and 
other  grade  levels  in  order  to  get  a  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  problems  from  a  different  point 
of  view. 

6.  Teachers  should  not  strive  for  in-service 
training  as  an  end  in  itself  but  should  use 
it  as  an  instrument  for  improving  services 
to  pupils. 

The  responsibility  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  for  developing  the  proper  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  staff  was  presented,  with 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  administration  should  make  teachers 
aware  of  many  problems  needing  solution. 

2.  Teachers  want  to  feel  important  in  the 
development  of  the  philosophies  of  the 
school.  When  this  is  true  the  incentive  will 
be  created. 

3.  Teachers  want  to  have  a  feeling  of  partner¬ 
ship  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  school. 

4.  Teachers  feel  that  counseling  of  themselves 
by  the  administrators  should  be  a  contin¬ 
uous  process  throughout  the  year. 

5.  Teachers  feel  that  poor  teachers  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  proper  counseling  and 
encouragement  by  the  administration  and 
not  by  the  teachers’  efforts  alone. 

In  the  final  summary  it  was  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  burden  of  leadership 
falls  back  on  the  administration;  that 
proper  approach  is  more  important 


than  artificial  incentives;  that  a  sense 
of  security  by  teachers  should  be  pro¬ 
tected;  and  that  a  good  single  salary 
schedule  is  important  here. 

PRACTICAL  ASPECTS  OF  IN- 
SERVICE  EDUCATION 

The  discussion  of  this  topic  centered 
around  the  following  ten  questions, 
which  had  been  collected  by  mail  by 
the  chairman: 

1.  How  should  an  in-service  program  be 
inaugurated? 

2.  Who  should  inaugurate  the  program? 

3.  How  far  should  the  administrator  lead? 

4.  How  should  techniques  of  group  action 
be  developed? 

5.  What  are  some  common  problems  that 
are  not  easily  recognized? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
grams  of  in-service  education? 

7.  How  can  you  stimulate  teachers  who  are 
perfectly  satisfied? 

8.  How  can  you  keep  the  “self-satisfied” 
from  knifing  the  program? 

9.  How  and  when  should  the  administrator 
withdraw? 

10.  How  and  by  whom  is  the  program  to  be 
evaluated? 

In-service  training  was  defined 
broadly  by  the  group  as  “any  pro¬ 
cedure  or  activity  which  brings  about 
growth  in  one’s  teaching,  i.e.  summer 
school,  workshops,  study  groups,  con¬ 
ferences,  or  visits  to  other  teachers.” 

The  discussion  of  the  inauguration 
of  an  in-service  program  revealed  two 
distinct  points  of  view.  There  were 
those  administrators  who  felt  that  such 
a  program  should  be  conceived  and  put 
into  operation  by  the  principal  or  super¬ 
intendent.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  those  who  believed  that  if  the 
proper  atmosphere  of  democracy  pre¬ 
vailed,  teachers  would  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  staff  the  problems  that 
arise  from  their  intimate  contacts  with 
the  learners,  or  ideas  gathered  from 
other  sources  worthy  of  staff  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  assembled  principals  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  trying  to  determine  how  they 
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can  function  most  effectively  in  an  in- 
service  program.  The  stimulation  of 
individuals  in  the  staff  through  recog¬ 
nition  of  meritorious  service,  confer¬ 
ences  relative  to  problems  known  to  be 
of  interest  to  the  individual  teacher, 
visits  to  schools  having  outstanding 
programs  with  expenses  paid,  and 
sending  staff  members  to  educational 
conferences  was  suggested  as  an  ap¬ 
propriate  activity  for  the  adminis¬ 
trator.  The  following  statement  indi¬ 
cates  a  good  approach:  “If  there  is  a 
margin  of  difference  between  where 
your  department  is  and  where  you 
want  it  to  be,  there  is  work  to  be  done.” 
Other  leads  suggested  by  the  group 
were  the  analysis  of  teacher  back¬ 
ground  as  a  clue  to  interests,  follow¬ 
up  studies  of  graduates  as  a  source  of 
problems,  and  a  direct  study  of  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  employees  in  local  busi¬ 
nesses. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  the  spread 
of  ideas,  once  germinated,  small  group 
meetings,  or  dinners,  were  recom¬ 
mended.  This  is  in  keeping  with  a  later 
suggestion  that,  as  a  usual  thing, 
groups  should  be  allowed  to  form  in 
accordance  with  interests  rather  than 
that  all  teachers  should  be  expected  to 
work  on  one  problem.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  activity  toward  meeting  dem¬ 
onstrated  needs  is  contagious  among 
faculty  members,  especially  if  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  them  to  participate  in 
faculty  meetings  and  group  discussions 
are  provided. 

Out  of  the  above  discussion  came 
the  suggestion  that  possibly  adminis¬ 
trators  underestimate  teachers’  ability 
to  generalize  educational  needs  from 
their  many  daily  observations  of  stu¬ 
dents.  The  fact  that  teachers,  having 
direct  contact  with  many  students 
daily,  are  in  a  vantage  point  was 
stressed.  The  administrator  may  lose 
heavily  in  teacher  interest  and  growth 
unless  it  is  regularly  demonstrated  that 


staff  suggestions  will  have  a  clear 
channel  to  action. 

A  number  of  valuable  suggestions, 
incidental  in  nature,  were  dropped  as 
the  meeting  progressed.  In  general,  it 
was  felt  that  college  credit  was  not  a 
necessary  part  of  the  in-service  pro¬ 
gram,  although  in  some  cases  the  work 
provides  an  excellent  basis  for  credit. 
The  importance  of  getting  teachers  to 
work  together  on  problems  of  the 
school  was  repeated  from  time  to  time. 
In  some  schools,  a  portion  of  the  time 
for  each  faculty  meeting  is  allocated  to 
the  teachers  to  present  problems,  sug¬ 
gestions,  or  reports  on  efforts  under 
way.  Through  cooperative  effort, 
teachers  come  to  recognize  the  ability 
of  their  colleagues  and  are  stimulated 
in  the  direction  of  growth. 

The  provision  of  time  for  such  dis¬ 
cussions  and  cooperative  activities  as 
are  implied  above  is  an  important 
matter  that  must  be  worked  out.  For 
instance,  one  plan  provides  for  early 
dismissal  one  afternoon  each  week. 
With  adequate  information  to  parents, 
this  arrangement  enables  teachers  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  profitable  plan¬ 
ning.  Another  plan  currently  favored 
provides  eleven  months  of  employment 
with  the  summer  months  devoted  to 
cooperative  planning  and  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  problems  unsolved  in  the  busy 
winter. 

The  organization  of  the  entire  staff 
into  working  groups  is  desirable  and  is 
accomplished  through  a  planning  com¬ 
mittee.  Special  resource  people  are 
provided  as  needed  throughout  the 
year.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  a  few 
places  small  schools  cooperate  to  form 
extension  groups  for  college  credit,  and 
study  the  current  problems  of  their 
schools  in  this  manner. 

A  question  was  raised  about  how  to 
get  a  group  of  teachers  to  carry  on 
studies  of  a  non-credit  nature  without 
complete  planning  by  the  adminis- 
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trator.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  one 
specific  situation  the  administrator 
merely  became  a  member  of  the  group. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  group  of  teach¬ 
ers  learns  through  experience  how  to 
work  together.  Early  efforts  are  ram¬ 
bling  in  contrast  with  later  procedures 
which  tend  to  drive  toward  completion 
of  tasks. 

It  was  brought  out  that  the  admin¬ 
istrator  must  have  absolute  confidence 
in  group  action.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
he  immediately  experiences  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  upon  turning  a  problem 
over  to  his  staff.  This  in  turn  detracts 
from  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
and  may  cause  its  complete  collapse. 


The  best  policy  for  the  adminis¬ 
trator  seems  to  be  to  remain  somewhat 
in  the  background,  making  a  quiet  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  action  of  the  staff  as  it 
progresses.  He  may  sense  unsound  pro¬ 
posals  and  raise  questions  at  appro¬ 
priate  points  to  bring  about  reconsider¬ 
ation  of  them. 

The  subject  of  evaluation  was  dis¬ 
cussed  briefly,  the  principal  contribu¬ 
tion  being  the  emphasis  given  to  the 
importance  of  the  high  school  student 
body  in  this  process.  Students  will  give 
much  help  along  this  line  when  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  them  to  react  to  the 
various  outcomes  of  in-service  profes¬ 
sional  effort  is  provided. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SELF-STUDY  SURVEY  OF  GUIDANCE 
PRACTICES  IN  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1947-48 

Subcommittee  on  Guidance 1 


The  Subcommittee  on  Guidance  of 
the  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service  was  appointed  in  the  autumn 
of  1946.  Its  major  objective  for  the 
school  year  1946-47  was  to  stimulate 
further  the  development  and  appraise¬ 
ment  of  existing  guidance  and  counsel¬ 
ing  programs  in  the  North  Central 
Association  high  schools. 

To  help  achieve  this  aim,  the  sub¬ 
committee  prepared  a  written  report 
embodying  the  characteristics  (mini¬ 
mum  and  extended)  of  a  high  school 
guidance  and  counseling  program.  A 
descriptioi  of  this  report  was  presented 
to  the  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service  in  March,  1947.  The  detailed 
report  entitled  “Characteristics  of  a 
High  School  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Program”  appears  in  the  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly 
for  October,  1947. 

To  continue  a  stimulation  of  the 
North  Central  high  schools  to  appraise 
and  develop  their  existing  guidance 
and  counseling  programs,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  was  authorized  to  conduct  a 
study  of  such  programs  during  the 
school  year  1947-48. 

PROCEDURE 

Plan  for  conducting  the  study. — The 
different  phases  of  the  plan  followed 

1  The  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Guid¬ 
ance  are:  J.  Fred  Murphy,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  Charge  of  Counseling  Services,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Public  Schools,  Chairman;  J.  G. 
Bryan,  Director  of  Secondary  Education,  Kansas 
City  Public  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
Professor  Clifford  Erickson,  Director  of  Guidance 
and  Counseling  Institute,  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  East  Lansing,  Michigan;  Dr.  M.  W.  Stout, 
Assistant  Professor  and  Principal  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  High  School,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota. 


by  the  subcommittee  in  conducting  the 
study  were: 

1.  To  formulate  a  Self-Study  Guide 
which  could  be  used  by  each  high 
school  in  studying  its  own  guid¬ 
ance  activities  and  practices.  The 
Self-Study  Guide  was  so  prepared 
that  each  of  fifteen  important 
characteristics  in  a  guidance  and 
counseling  program  was  described 
on  a  five-point  scale,  progressively 
arranged  from  an  inadequate  to 
an  extended  or  potential  optimum 
practice  and  activity.  Each  high 
school  was  encouraged  to  indicate 
the  point  on  each  of  the  five-point 
scales  which  best  described  its 
own  practice  or  activity. 

2.  To  prepare  an  abbreviated  writ¬ 
ten  summary  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  in  a  high  school  guidance  and 
counseling  program  based  on  the 
detailed  description  used  for  the 
report  in  the  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly  for 
October,  1947. 

3.  To  send  to  each  member  high 
school  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  its  inventory  blank 
in  the  autumn  of  1947  the  follow¬ 
ing  materials:  (a)  the  summary 
description  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  high  school  guidance  and 
counseling  program,  (b)  two  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Self-Study  Guide,  and 
(c)  suggested  directions  for  com¬ 
pleting  and  returning  to  the  sub¬ 
committee  one  copy  of  the  Self- 
Study  Guide. 

4.  To  stimulate  each  high  school  to 
conduct  its  own  self-study  of  its 
program  of  guidance  services. 
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5.  To  tabulate  each  completed  Self- 
Study  Guide  received  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  not  later  than  De¬ 
cember  1,  1947. 

6.  To  interpret  the  final  compila¬ 
tions  of  data  obtained  from  the 
tabulations  of  the  returned  Self- 
Study  Guides. 

7.  To  present  a  report  of  the  findings 
of  the  study  to  the  Commission 
on  Research  and  Service  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  March  8-12, 
1948. 

8.  To  have  a  written  report  of  the 
study  published  in  the  North 
Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly. 

Each  of  the  steps  was  completed 
prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting  in  March, 
1948.  The  Self-Study  Guides  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  subcommittee  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  high  schools  by  each 
state  chairman.  The  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  returned  the  Self-Study  Guides 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Guidance. 
By  December  1,  1947,  2,312  Self-Study 
Guides  had  been  received  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  from  3,040  high  schools 
which  comprised  the  total  membership 
of  the  Association  at  that  time.  This 
constituted  a  return  of  76.1  percent,  of 
which  2,177,  or  94.1  percent  were  us¬ 
able  in  making  tabulations.  The  Self- 
Study  Guides  returned  from  Montana 
were  not  usable  because  the  method 
followed  in  distributing  and  completing 
the  scales  was  different  from  that  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  other  nineteen  states. 

Tabulation  of  the  Self-Study  Guides. 
— The  following  procedure  was  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  tabulating  the  returns: 

1.  The  Self-Study  Guides  returned 
by  the  high  school  principals  were 
first  arranged  by  states. 

2.  The  respective  state  returns  were 
then  distributed  according  to  the 
sizes  of  the  schools  reporting,  as 


follows:  0-299,  300-499,  and  500 
or  more  (Table  I). 

3.  All  Self-Study  Guides  which  had 
been  checked  by  high  school 
principals  on  each  of  the  fifteen 
scales  at  the  point  which  best  de¬ 
scribed  the  local  activity  or  prac¬ 
tice,  were  tabulated  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bases: 

a.  Ratings  on  each  of  the  fifteen 
guidance  characteristics  for  all 
high  schools  (2,177)  by  each 
state  and  by  each  of  the  three 
enrollment  groupings  (Table 

VI). 

b.  Ratings  on  each  of  the  fifteen 
guidance  characteristics  for  all 
private  and  parochial  high 
schools  by  each  of  the  enroll¬ 
ment  groupings  (Table  VII). 

c.  Total  frequencies  of  ratings  on 
each  of  the  fifteen  guidance 
characteristics  for  all  high 
schools  by  the  three  enrollment 
groupings  but  irrespective  of 
states  (Table  II). 

d.  Total  frequencies  and  per¬ 
centages  of  ratings  on  each  of 
the  fifteen  guidance  character¬ 
istics  for  all  high  schools 
(Table  III). 

Percentages  of  ratings  on  each  of 
the  fifteen  guidance  character¬ 
istics  for  all  high  schools 
(Table  IV). 

4.  Composite  ratings  on  each  of  the 
fifteen  guidance  characteristics 
for  all  high  schools  and  by  enroll¬ 
ment  groupings  (0-299,  300-499, 
and  500  or  more)  were  used  as 
bases  for  determining  the  25th, 
50th  (median),  and  75th  per¬ 
centiles  on  each  scale  (Table  V). 

5.  Composite  ratings  on  each  of  the 
fifteen  guidance  characteristics 
for  all  high  schools  and  by  enroll¬ 
ment  groupings  (0-299,  300-499, 
and  500  or  more)  were  used  for 
developing  the  profiles  which  con- 
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1.  Role  of  Guidance  Services 

2.  Information  About  Pupils 

3.  Information  About  Pupils 

4.  Role  of  Guidance  Services 

5.  Organizing  and  Administering  the  Program 

6.  Organizing  and  Administering  the  Program 

7.  Counseling  Services 

8.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

9.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

10.  Community  Resources  and  the  Program 

11.  Counseling  Services 

12.  Placement  and  Follow-Up 

13.  Special  Studies 

14.  Organizing  and  Administering  the  Program 

15.  Counseling  Services 


25th  50th  75th 

Percentile  Percentile  Percentile 


0-299 

300-499 


500  plus 
Total 


Fig.  1 

Profiles  of  the  25TH,  50TH,  and  75TH  Percentiles  of  Each  of  the  Fifteen  Characteristics 

Based  on  2,177  High  Schools 
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TABLE  I 

Total  Number  of  Self-Study  Guides  Returned  from  Schools 
in  Twenty  States  for  Tabulation  Purposes* 


School  Enrollment 


0-299 

300-499 

500  or  more 

Total 

States 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

her 

Ret. 

Usable 

Ret. 

Usable 

Ret. 

Usable 

Ret. 

Usable 

Arizona . 

18 

18 

9 

6 

6 

6 

33 

30 

Arkansas . 

23 

20 

IO 

IO 

II 

II 

44 

41 

Colorado . 

30 

26 

IO 

IO 

15 

14 

55 

50 

Illinois . 

194 

185 

72 

69 

Il6 

III 

382 

365 

Indiana . 

54 

53 

37 

36 

69 

67 

160 

156 

Iowa . 

78 

76 

31 

30 

25 

25 

134 

131 

Kansas . 

no 

102 

15 

14 

22 

22 

i47 

138 

Michigan . 

50 

48 

44 

42 

76 

70 

170 

160 

Minnesota . 

27 

23 

23 

23 

32 

31 

82 

77 

Missouri . 

80 

67 

40 

38 

49 

44 

169 

149 

Montana** . 

Not  ta 

Dulated 

Nebraska . 

103 

98 

14 

14 

12 

12 

129 

124 

New  Mexico . 

19 

19 

13 

13 

7 

7 

39 

39 

North  Dakota . 

27 

27 

4 

4 

2 

2 

33 

33 

Ohio . 

133 

121 

84 

77 

125 

117 

342 

3i5 

Oklahoma . 

37 

35 

19 

19 

15 

14 

7i 

68 

Smith  Dakota 

31 

30 

7 

7 

2 

2 

40 

39 

West  Virginia . 

30 

27 

38 

33 

46 

42 

114 

102 

Wisconsin . 

35 

32 

32 

29 

72 

70 

i39 

131 

Wyoming . 

21 

21 

3 

3 

5 

5 

29 

29 

Totals . 

I  ,IIO 

1,028 

505 

477 

707 

672 

2,312 

2,177 

*  If  each  of  the  fifteen  scales  had  been  checked  by  the  high  school  principal,  the  Self-Study  Guide  was 
designated  as  usable. 

**  Method  followed  in  checking  the  scales  deviated  from  the  method  followed  in  the  other  nineteen 
states.  Therefore,  Self-Study  Guides  received  from  Montana  were  not  used  in  the  study. 


tain  the  25th,  50th  (median),  and 
75th  percentiles  (Figure  1). 

INTERPRETATION  OF  DATA 

Twenty-three  hundred  and  twelve 
principals  of  the  3,040  high  schools  in 
the  North  Central  Association  returned 
the  Self-Study  Guides  for  tabulation 
by  December  i,  1947.  Seventy-six  out 
of  every  one  hundred  high  school 
principals  returned  the  guides;  ninety- 
four  out  of  every  one  hundred  guides 
returned  had  each  of  the  fifteen  char¬ 
acteristics  checked  in  terms  of  local 
practices  and  activities.  Thus,  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  guides  was  not 


only  returned,  but  was  usable. 

Seventy-one  and  eight  tenths  per¬ 
cent  of  the  high  schools  having  enroll¬ 
ments  ranging  from  0-299  returned 
the  guides,  as  did  79.7  percent  of  those 
ranging  from  300-499,  and  80.6  per¬ 
cent  of  those  in  the  highest  bracket, 
namely,  500  or  more. 

Forty-seven  and  two  tenths  percent 
of  the  usable  guides  for  tabulation 
were  received  from  the  smallest  group 
(0-299),  21.9  percent  from  the  largest 
(500  or  more).  Table  I  presents  the 
number  of  Self-Study  Guides  returned 
and  usable. 

Table  II  shows  the  total  frequency 
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TABLE  II 

Total  Frequency  op  Ratings  on  Each  of  the  Fifteen  Guidance  Characteristics 
as  Reported  by  Schools  in  Nineteen  States 


Characteristics 


Enroll 

ment 


Ratings 


Inade¬ 

quate 


Toward 

Essential 

Practice 


Essential 

Practice 


Toward 

Optimum 

Program 


Optimum 

Program 


Total 


i.  Role  of  Guidance  Services  (Point 
of  View) 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


9 

4 

5 

18 


291 

US 

107 

513 


415 

18s 

228 

828 


261 

IS2 

267 

680 


52 

21 

6S 

138 


I  ,028 

477 

672 

2,177 


2.  Information  About  Pupils 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


65 

23 

20 

108 


312 

126 

I2S 

563 


315 

140 

IQO 

64S 


2IS 
1 2 1 
189 
S2S 


1 21 
67 
I48 
336 


1,028 

477 

672 

2,177 


3.  Information  About  Pupils 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


11 

6 

6 

23 


99 
27 
29 
1 SS 


373 

141 

149 

663 


250 
1 21 
I&3 
534 


295 

182 

325 

802 


1 ,028 
477 
672 
2,177 


4.  Role  of  Guidance  Services  (Point 
of  View) 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


61 

15 

17 

93 


90 

31 


142 


35<5 

139 

145 

640 


5.  Organizing  and  Administering 
the  Program 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


78 

21 

14 

113 


6.  Organizing  and  Administering 
the  Program 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


7.  Counseling  Services 


8.  Role  of  the  Teacher 


9.  Role  of  the  Teacher 


10.  Community  Resources  and  the 
Program 


11.  Counseling  Services 


12.  Placement  and  Follow-Up 


13.  Special  Studies 


14.  Organizing  and  Administering 
the  Program 


15.  Counseling  Services 


117 

33 

32 

182 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


51 

12 

13 

76 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


6 

2 

2 

10 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


37 

27 

23 

87 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


167 

55 

56 
278 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


65 

19 

10 

94 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


123 

28 

2S 

176 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


171 

59 

44 

274 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


204 

68 

7i 

343 


o  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 


56 

17 

13 

86 


160 

57 

28 

245 


95 

34 

38 

167 


36s 

142 

80 

587 


66 

31 

46 

143 


223 
83 
i°S 
41 1 


325 

144 

153 

622 


224 

82 

54 

360 


178 

47 

49 

274 


221 

93 

III 

425 


384 

173 

185 

742 


199 

69 

58 

326 


429 

204 

233 

866 


446 

189 

241 

876 


380 

176 

220 

776 


502 

211 

275 

988 


483 

220 

280 

983 


380 

170 

241 

79i 


439 

179 

214 

832 


469 

204 

252 

925 


391 

164 

246 

801 


300 

156 

225 

681 


439 

186 

200 

825 


349 

172 

241 

762 


296 

161 

282 

739 


264 

163 

251 

678 


183 

118 

238 

539 


295 

161 

266 

722 


230 

115 

190 

535 


128 

89 

168 

385 


259 

161 

271 

691 


185 

127 

167 

479 


199 

131 

220 

55° 


112 

70 

145 

327 


238 

144 

237 

619 


172 

120 

248 

54° 


65 

34 

US 

214 


106 

58 

no 

274 


49 

29 

121 

199 


159 

72 

83 

314 


55 

32 

74 

161 


28 

19 

54 

101 


41 

36 

123 

200 


73 

71 

179 

323 


46 

30 

51 

127 


28 

10 

46 

84 


96 

6i 

164 

321 


1,028 

477 

672 

2,177 


1,028 

477 

672 

2,177 


1,028 

477 

672 

2,177 


1,028 

477 

672 

2,177 


1,028 

477 

672 

2,177 


1,028 

477 

672 

2,177 


1,028 

477 

672 

2,177 


1,028 

477 

672 

2,177 


1,028 

477 

672 

2,177 


1,028 

477 

672 

2,177 


1 ,028 
477 
672 
2,177 


1,028 

477 

672 

2,177 
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of  ratings  on  each  of  the  fifteen  guid¬ 
ance  characteristics  submitted  by 
schools  in  the  three  enrollment  groups 
indicated  above.  In  this  table  each 
characteristic  appears  as  an  abbre¬ 
viated  description  of  the  detailed  item 
on  the  Self-Study  Guide.  This  table 
contains  the  basic  data  used  in  prepar¬ 
ing  Tables  III,  IV,  and  V,  and  Figure  i. 

Tables  III,  IV,  and  V  and  Figure  i 
reveal  certain  general  facts  about  the 
guidance  practices  and  activities  of  the 
high  schools  in  the  North  Central 
Association  which  responded  to  this 
inquiry. 

1.  Three  out  of  four  high  schools 
have  reached  at  least  the  mini¬ 
mum  or  essential  practice  when 
all  fifteen  characteristics  are 
considered  together. 

2.  Thirty-nine  and  five  tenths  per¬ 
cent  of  the  high  schools  are  mov¬ 
ing  toward,  or  have  reached,  the 
extended  or  potential  optimum 
practice  or  activity  when  all 
fifteen  characteristics  are  con¬ 
sidered  together. 

3.  The  least  adequate  guidance 
practice  or  activity  was  the  staff 
study  and  development  of  per¬ 
tinent  local  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
high  schools  indicated  less  than 
an  essential  or  minimum  prac¬ 
tice  in  local  staff  participation 
in  the  organization  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  program. 

4.  The  characteristic  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  counseling  program 
which  was  to  be  developed  as  an 
extended  or  potential  optimum 
practice  or  activity  in  most  high 
schools  related  to  the  provision 
whereby  each  teacher  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  use  the  complete 
minimum  essential  information 
about  each  of  his  pupils.  Thirty- 
six  and  eight-tenths  percent  of 
the  schools  indicated  the  extend¬ 


ed  or  potential  optimum  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  characteristic. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
guidance  practices  and  activi¬ 
ties  is  identified  with  the  size  of 
the  high  school.  Table  V  and 
Figure  i  indicate  the  tendency  of 
the  guidance  activities  and  prac¬ 
tices  to  skew  progressively  to  the 
right  in  efficiency  as  the  schools 
increase  in  size. 

6.  More  than  50  percent  of  the 
high  schools  rated  themselves 
beyond  the  essential  practice  on 
only  two  characteristics. 

7.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  high 
schools  rated  themselves  at  the 
essential  or  above  guidance  prac¬ 
tice  on  all  fifteen  characteristics. 

8.  On  the  fifteen  different  char¬ 
acteristics,  from  29.4  to  45.3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  high  schools  rated 
themselves  at  the  essential  or 
minimum  guidance  practice. 

9.  Two  out  of  three  high  schools 
deviated  from  the  essential  or 
minimum  guidance  practice  on 
the  basis  of  composite  ratings 
for  all  fifteen  characteristics  by 
all  high  schools. 

10.  On  the  basis  of  composite  rat¬ 
ings  for  all  fifteen  guidance  char¬ 
acteristics  by  all  high  schools,  6 
percent  of  the  high  schools  indi¬ 
cate  an  inadequate  practice; 
37.1  percent,  the  essential  or 
minimum  practice;  and  12.7 
percent,  the  extended  or  poten¬ 
tial  optimum  practice. 

The  important  specific  facts  revealed 
in  Tables  III,  IV,  and  V  and  in  Figure 
1  relate  to  the  following  phases  of  the 
guidance  and  counseling  program, 
namely,  philosophy  or  point  of  view, 
information  about  pupils,  organization 
and  administration  of  the  program, 
counseling  services,  the  role  of  the 
teacher,  community  resources  and 
placement  and  follow-up. 
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Point  of  view. — The  high  schools  of 
the  North  Central  Association  have 
given  some  thought  to  the  role  of  guid¬ 
ance  services  as  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  Item  1  of  the  Self-Study 
Guide.  The  schools  indicate  that  they 
are  making  progress  but  have  not  at¬ 
tained  optimum  goals.  Only  0.9  per¬ 
cent  of  the  schools  think  that  their 
point  of  view  or  philosophy  of  guid¬ 
ance  is  inadequate  and  only  6.3  per¬ 
cent  indicate  that  they  have  attained 
the  desired  or  optimum  position.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  schools  (92.8 
percent)  cluster  at  or  on  either  side  of 
the  minimum  or  essential  practice. 
There  is  more  homogeneity  of  point  of 
view  relative  to  guidance  services  than 
homogeneity  of  practice. 

Information  about  pupils. — Among 
the  fifteen  characteristics  of  a  high 
school  guidance  and  counseling  pro¬ 
gram  which  were  listed  on  the  Self- 
Study  Guide,  two  relate  to  informa¬ 
tion  about  pupils.  These  are  described 
in  Items  2  and  3.  Item  2  relates  to  the 
amount  and  type  of  information  which 
is  secured  about  each  pupil  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  made  a  matter  of 
record.  Item  3  relates  to  the  extent 
to  which  recorded  information  about 
pupils  is  made  available  for  use  by 
teachers. 

In  Table  III  (Item  2),  645  of  the 
2,177  schools,  or  29.6  percent,  indicate 
minimum  or  essential  practice  with 
respect  to  the  amount  and  type  of  in¬ 
formation  secured  about  pupils,  while 
861  or  39.5  percent  indicate  a  practice 
at  or  approaching  the  potential  opti¬ 
mum  program.  The  number  (108)  in¬ 
dicating  an  inadequate  practice  is  5 
percent  of  the  schools  reporting.  In 
terms  of  the  number  of  schools  rating 
their  practice  at  or  approaching  the 
potential  optimum,  the  amount  and 
type  of  information  about  pupils  ranks 
eighth  among  the  fifteen  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  high  school  guidance  and 


counseling  program.  This  is  indicated 
in  Table  IV.  Median  practice  with 
reference  to  this  characteristic  is  at 
point  2.65  on  the  five-point  scale.  Prac¬ 
tice  for  the  25th  percentile  of  schools 
is  at  point  1.77,  and  for  the  75th  per¬ 
centile  it  is  at  point  3.60  (Table  V  and 
Figure  1). 

With  respect  to  the  characteristic 
described  in  Item  3,  the  extent  to  which 
information  about  pupils  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers,  the  practice  is  better 
than  that  in  the  case  of  the  type  of  in¬ 
formation  secured.  Table  IV  shows 
that  this  characteristic  ranks  first 
among  the  fifteen  in  practice.  The  me¬ 
dian  practice  is  at  point  3.63  on  the 
five-point  scale  (Table  V  and  Figure 
1),  while  the  75th  percentile  indicates  a 
practice  at  point  4.32  and  the  25th 
percentile  at  point  2.55.  Only  twenty- 
three,  or  1. 1  percent  of  the  schools  indi¬ 
cate  inadequate  practice  while  802,  or 
36.8  percent  indicate  potential  opti¬ 
mum  practice.  When  the  number  ap¬ 
proaching  the  optimum  is  added  to 
the  optimum,  the  resultant  figure 
(r,336)  becomes  impressive  and  repre¬ 
sents  61.3  percent  of  the  2,177  schools 
in  question. 

Organizing  and  administering  the 
guidance  program. — Fifty-nine  and 
eight-tenths  percent  of  the  2,177  high 
schools  report  that  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  guidance  program  had 
more  than  the  minimum  training  nec¬ 
essary  to  direct  a  good  program. 

Item  4  (Table  III)  shows  that  24.8 
percent  of  the  schools  indicate  that  the 
person  in  charge  considers  guidance  a 
vital  part  of  the  school  program;  that 
he  is  well  prepared  in  psychology,  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  and  character  education; 
that  he  has  a  thorough  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of,  and  an  ability 
to  work  with,  adolescents;  that  he 
knows  working  conditions,  require¬ 
ments,  opportunities,  and  training  for 
various  occupations;  that  he  has  skill 
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in  use  and  interpretation  of  tests;  and 
that  he  has  made  an  extensive  study 
of  guidance  as  a  factor  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

Of  the  schools  shown  in  Table  III, 
10.8  percent  report  that  their  respec¬ 
tive  guidance  leaders  have  less  than  the 
described  minimum  or  essential  train¬ 
ing.  Four  and  three- tenths  percent  in¬ 
dicate  the  person  in  charge  has  had  no 
formal  preparation  for  guidance  work. 

Item  5  (Table  III)  shows  that  39.8 
percent  of  the  2,177  high  schools  re¬ 
port  a  minimum  program  of  guidance 
using  some  of  the  teachers.  Counselors 
are  provided,  but  inadequately  so. 
Agencies,  such  as  the  home  room,  are 
used  to  some  extent.  Forty-two  and 
seven  tenths  percent  indicate  that 
they  have  more  than  the  minimum 
practice  while  9.8  percent  have  an  ex¬ 
tended  or  optimum  program.  The 
schools  in  the  latter  group  report  a 
carefully  planned  program  of  guidance 
in  which  all  staff  members  are  used  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability  and  each 
knows  his  place  in  the  whole  plan. 
Fulltime  counselors  are  provided  in 
the  ratio  of  one  for  each  five  hundred 
pupils.  Adequate  consultation  service 
is  also  available  for  assistance  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  special  problems. 

Eight  and  four  tenths  percent  of  the 
2,177  schools  had  no  in-service  guidance 
training  programs  for  teachers  (Item 
6,  Table  III).  This  was  true  in  n  per¬ 
cent  of  the  small,  in  7  percent  of  the 
medium,  and  in  5  percent  of  the  large 
schools.  Seven  and  seven-tenths  per¬ 
cent  of  the  schools  rated  themselves 
above  an  inadequate  program  but  less 
than  the  minimum  or  essential  prac¬ 
tice.  Forty  and  two  tenths  percent  of 
the  schools  reported  that  they  were  at 
the  level  of  minimum  or  essential  prac¬ 
tice  on  this  characteristic.  This  means 
an  attempt  is  made  to  give  information 
to  the  members  of  the  staff  although 
there  is  no  organized  program  for  doing 


so.  Forty-three  and  seven- tenths  per¬ 
cent  of  the  schools  rated  themselves 
above  the  minimum  program.  Twelve 
and  six-tenths  percent  have  well 
planned  in-service  training  programs. 
Faculty  meetings,  discussion  groups, 
and  individual  conferences  are  devoted 
to  this  topic.  Adequate  reading  mate¬ 
rials  are  put  in  the  hands  of  the  staff 
and  summer  school  courses  in  guidance 
are  strongly  recommended. 

Only  18.9  percent  of  the  respondent 
schools  indicated  that  they  have  more 
than  the  minimum  or  essential  prac¬ 
tice  in  regard  to  the  appraisal  of  the 
guidance  program  (Item  14).  Table 
III  also  shows  that  in  only  3.9  percent 
of  the  schools  has  the  optimum  program 
been  reached.  In  the  optimum  program 
the  staff  studies  and  develops  a  list  of 
guidance  practices  beyond  the  basic 
elements;  studies  are  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  successes  and  failures  of  the 
guidance  and  counseling  program; 
pupil  reactions  to  guidance  services  are 
used  in  an  appraisement,  and  parents 
and  other  citizens  of  the  community 
understand  and  cooperate  with  the 
school  in  development  of  the  guidance 
services. 

Thirty-one  and  three-tenths  percent 
of  the  2,177  schools  indicated  that  they 
fulfill  the  minimum  requirements  of 
Item  14  while  49.8  percent  are  below 
the  essential  characteristics.  Fifteen 
and  eight  tenths  percent  rated  them¬ 
selves  at  the  inadequate  level.  They 
have  not  appraised  the  aims,  practices 
and  outcomes  of  their  guidance  and 
counseling  programs. 

Counseling  services. — Three  of  the 
fifteen  items  on  the  self-inventory  deal 
with  some  phase  of  counseling.  For 
instance,  Item  7  considers  the  extent 
to  which  the  counseling  service  is  care¬ 
fully  organized.  Item  11  is  concerned 
with  the  counseling  of  pupils  moving 
from  one  school  to  another.  Item  15 
is  concerned  with  the  help  given  pupils 
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in  making  their  future  plans. 

The  distribution  of  the  schools’  re¬ 
sponses  on  these  three  items  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Organized  plan  for  counseling . 

Orientation  counseling . 

Future  planning . 

These  responses  indicate  that  the 
school  administrators  think  that  they 
are  doing  the  best  counseling  in  the 
area  of  educational  and  vocational 
planning.  The  next  best  counseling 
involves  orientation  and  “bridging  the 
gap”  activities.  Moreover,  these  school 
administrators  are  seemingly  least  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  extent  to  which  their 
counseling  services  are  planned  and 
organized. 

Nearly  one-fourth  (23.4  percent)  of 
the  schools  rate  their  counseling  serv¬ 
ices  as  below  the  essential  or  minimum 
level.  Only  a  few  more  than  one-third 
(37.3  percent)  of  the  schools  are  at  the 
minimum  or  essential  level,  whereas 
more  than  one-third  (39.3  percent) 
rate  themselves  as  above  that  level  of 
achievement. 

Role  of  the  teacher. — Item  8  and 
Item  9  relate  to  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  the  program  of  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling.  The  former  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  teachers  utilize  guidance  op¬ 
portunities  which  are  inherent  in  the 
classroom  instructional  situation.  The 
latter  describes  the  extent  to  which 
classroom  teachers  contribute  to  cur¬ 
riculum  revision  in  terms  of  studied 
pupil  needs. 

Table  III  (Item  8)  shows  that  in 
only  ten  (0.5  percent)  of  the  2,177 
schools  do  the  classroom  teachers  as¬ 
sume  no  responsibility  for  the  guidance 
and  counseling  of  their  pupils.  In  con¬ 
trast,  998,  or  45.3  percent,  of  the  schools 
show  that  classroom  teachers  recog¬ 
nize  the  inherent  potentialities  for 


guidance  and  counseling  in  classroom 
situations  and  utilize  these  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  arises.  Close  to  one-half  of  the 
schools  (1,036  or  47.6  percent)  indicate 

Below  Above 

Minimvm  Minimum 

.  3°-5%  33-8% 

.  20.9  40.0 

.  19-0  43-i 

that  their  practice  is  at  or  approaching 
the  extended  program.  This  character¬ 
istic  in  practice  ranks  third  among  the 
fifteen  (Table  IV).  The  median  prac¬ 
tice  for  Item  8  is  at  point  2.95  on  the 
five-point  scale,  while  the  25th  per¬ 
centile  of  schools  is  at  point  2.40  and 
the  75th  percentile  is  at  point  3.68 
(Table  V  and  Figure  1). 

The  extent  to  which  teachers  partic¬ 
ipate  in  curriculum  revision  is  revealed 
in  Table  III  (Item  9).  In  983  or,  45.1 
percent,  of  the  2,177  respondent  schools 
teachers  constantly  contribute  sug¬ 
gestions  for  revision  of  the  curriculum 
in  terms  of  studied  pupil  needs,  while 
in  only  eighty-seven,  or  4  percent,  do 
the  teachers  operate  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  an  established  curriculum 
which  is  accepted  by  them.  According 
to  the  ratings,  696  schools,  or  32  per¬ 
cent,  are  at  or  approaching  the  poten¬ 
tial  optimum  practice  with  respect  to 
this  characteristic.  The  25th  percentile 
of  the  schools  indicates  a  practice  at 
point  2.05  on  the  five-point  scale;  the 
50th  percentile  at  point  2.60;  and  the 
75th  percentile  at  point  3.28  (Table  V 
and  Figure  1).  In  practice  this  char¬ 
acteristic  ranks  twelfth  among  the 
fifteen  (Table  IV). 

Community  resources. — One  of  the 
fifteen  items  on  the  Self-Study  Guide 
relates  to  the  use  of  community  re¬ 
sources  in  a  guidance  and  counseling 
program.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-six 
of  the  2,177  high  schools  report  that 
community  resources  are  used  beyond 
the  minimum  practice  as  described  in 
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TABLE  IV 

Total  Percentages  of  Ratings  on  Each  of  the  Fifteen  Guidance 
Characteristics  for  2,177  High  Schools 


Characteristics 

Percentages 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1.  Role  of  Guidance  Services . 

•9 

23.6 

38.0 

31.2 

6.3 

2.  Information  About  Pupils . 

5-o 

25-9 

29.6 

24.1 

15-4 

3.  Information  About  Pupils . 

I  .  I 

7-i 

30-5 

24-5 

36.8 

4.  Role  of  Guidance  Services . 

4-3 

6-5 

29.4 

35-o 

24.8 

5.  Organizing  and  Administering  the  Program. . . 

5-2 

n-3 

39-8 

33-9 

9.8 

6.  Organizing  and  Administering  the  Program . .  . 

8.4 

7-7 

40.2 

3i-i 

12.6 

7.  Counseling  Services . 

3-5 

27.0 

35-7 

24.7 

9-1 

8.  Role  of  the  Teacher . 

•5 

6.6 

45  -3 

33-2 

14.4 

9.  Role  of  the  Teacher . 

4.0 

18. g 

45-i 

24.6 

7-4 

10.  Community  Resources  and  the  Program . 

12.8 

28.6 

36-3 

17.7 

4.6 

11.  Counseling  Services . 

4.4 

16.5 

38.2 

3i-7 

9.2 

12.  Placement  and  Follow-Up . 

8.1 

12.6 

42.5 

22.0 

14.8 

13.  Special  Studies . 

12.6 

19-5 

36.8 

25-3 

5-8 

14.  Organizing  and  Administering  the  Program. . . 

15-8 

34-o 

3 1-3 

15.0 

3-9 

15.  Counseling  Services . 

4.0 

15.0 

37-9 

28.4 

14.7 

Totals . 

6.0 

17.4 

37-i 

26.8 

12.7 

Item  10.  This  is  22.3  percent  of  the 
schools. 

Forty-one  and  four- tenths  percent 
indicate  that  they  fall  below  the  mini¬ 
mum  or  essential  practice  in  using 
community  resources.  One  out  of  eight 
schools  has  not  surveyed,  analyzed, 
and  coordinated  the  community  re¬ 
sources  with  the  guidance  and  counsel¬ 
ing  program. 

According  to  the  ratings,  the  25th 
percentile  of  the  schools  indicates  a 
practice  at  point  1.43  on  the  five-point 
scale;  the  50th  percentile  at  point  2.24; 
and  the  75th  percentile  at  point  2.93 
(Table  V  and  Figure  1). 

Placement  and  follow-up. — Two  of 
the  fifteen  items  pertain  to  the  place¬ 
ment  and  follow-up  characteristics  of  a 


high  school  guidance  and  counseling 
program.  Item  12  considers  the  extent 
to  which  a  placement  service  was  or¬ 
ganized  within  the  school;  and  Item  13, 
the  extent  to  which  a  planned  program 
of  studies  was  developed  to  meet  local 
needs. 

The  chart  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  schools’ 
responses  on  these  two  items. 

These  data  show  that  school  admin¬ 
istrators  think  they  have  better  place¬ 
ment  services  than  planned  programs 
of  conducting  pertinent  studies. 

According  to  the  ratings,  the  25th 
percentile  of  the  schools  indicate  their 
placement  service  activity  to  be  at 
point  2.10  on  the  five-point  scale;  the 
50th  percentile  at  point  2.69;  and  the 


Below  Above 
Minimum  Minimum 


Schools  have  a  planned  program  to  help  in  placing  pupils 

and  school-leavers .  20.7%  36.8% 

Schools  have  a  planned  program  for  making  studies  which 

relate  to  adjustment  of  pupils  and  school-leavers .  32.1  31. 1 
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TABLE  V 

Twenty-Fifth,  Fiftieth,  and  Seventy-Fifth  Percentile  Ratings  on  Each  of  the 
Fifteen  Characteristics  of  a  High  School  Guidance  and  Counseling  Program 
Arranged  by  Enrollment  and  for  All  (2,177)  High  Schools 


Characteristics 

Enrollment 

25th 

Percentile 

50th  Percentile 
(Median) 

75th  Percentile 

1.  Role  of  Guidance  Services 

0-299 

1.85 

2.52 

3-21 

300-499 

2.00 

2.65 

3-35 

5°°a51us 

2.24 

2.98 

3.61 

2.01 

2.67 

3-4° 

2.  Information  About  Pupils 

0-299 

1.02 

2.43 

3-37 

300-499 

1.76 

2.64 

3-57 

5°oj)lus 

2.12 

3-oo 

3.89 

1.77 

2.65 

3-do 

3.  Information  About  Pupils 

0-299 

2-39 

3.12 

4-13 

300-499 

2.61 

3-53 

4-34 

soaFi 

2.89 

3-93 

4.48 

2.55 

3-63 

4-32 

4.  Role  of  Guidance  Services 

0-299 

2.30 

3-02 

3.76 

300-499 

2.53 

3-31 

4.01 

500^>lus 

2.90 

3-63 

4-32 

2.48 

3.28 

3-99 

5.  Organizing  and  Administering  the 

0-299 

2.04 

2.64 

3.35 

Program 

300-499 

2.20 

2.79 

3.47 

500  plus 

2.54 

3*22 

3.81 

All 

2.22 

2.84 

3-55 

6.  Organizing  and  Administering  the 

0-299 

2.10 

2.68 

3-43 

Program 

300—499 

2.28 

2.91 

3.62 

Socyjlus 

2.4I 

3-10 

3.77 

2.22 

2.84 

3.60 

7.  Counseling  Services 

0-299 

1.56 

2.26 

2.93 

300-499 

1.76 

2.48 

3.24 

500  plus 

2.34 

3-10 

3- 80 

All 

1.80 

2-55 

3-3  5 

8.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0-299 

2.37 

2.88 

3.67 

300—499 

2.41 

2.97 

3-71 

sooaTs 

2.44 

3.05 

3-68 

2.4O 

2.95 

3-68 

9.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0-299 

1.99 

2-53 

3-13 

300-499 

2.04 

2.58 

3.24 

500aFi 

2.14 

2.74 

3-51 

2.05 

2.60 

3.28 

10.  Community  Resources  and  the  Pro- 

0-299 

1.28 

2.06 

2.40 

gram 

300-499 

1.45 

2.23 

2-93 

500^'us 

1-73 

2-53 

3-32 

1-43 

2.24 

2-93 

11.  Counseling  Services 

0-299 

1.86 

2.51 

3.17 

300-499 

2.10 

2.77 

3-48 

500  plus 

2.49 

3.21 

3-83 

All 

2. II 

2.76 

3-50 

12.  Placement  and  Follow-Up 

0-299 

1 -75 

2.45 

3.01 

300-499 

2.22 

2.80 

3.62 

50°aK1us 

2.37 

2.10 

3-o6 

2.69 

4.06 

3-54 

13.  Special  Studies 

0-299 

1-39 

2.31 

2.97 

300-499 

1.65 

2-53 

3-32 

5oojilus 

2.05 

I.64 

2-74 

2.49 

3-47 

3.24 

14.  Organizing  and  Administering  the 

0-299 

I.  14 

1. 81 

2.6l 

Program 

300-499 

1.30 

1.99 

2-75 

5°°Afilus 

1-52 

2.36 

3 .  t6 

1.27 

2.01 

2.83 

15.  Counseling  Services 

0-299 

2.00 

2.59 

3.32 

300-499 

2.18 

2.82 

3.60 

5ooj>lus 

2.49 

2.16 

3.27 

2.82 

3.98 

3-64 
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75th  percentile  at  3.54  (Table  V  and 
Figure  1).  The  practice  relating  to  spe¬ 
cial  studies  shows  the  25th  percentile 
to  be  at  point  1.64;  the  50th  percentile 
at  point  2.45;  and  the  75th  percentile 
at  point  3.24  (Table  V  and  Figure  1). 

COMMENTS  FROM  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 

The  subcommittee  received  many 
interesting  letters  from  high  school 
principals  and  school  superintendents 
relative  to  the  Self-Study  Guides. 
Several  excerpts  are  quoted  below 
which  indicate  the  types  of  viewpoints 
expressed  by  these  school  adminis¬ 
trators. 

We  are  enclosing  our  copy  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  report  covering  the  guidance 
program  in  the  High  School.  This  note  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  in  the  light  of  an  apology  but  I 
felt  that  it  would  add  worth  to  the  report  if  you 
were  acquainted  with  a  little  of  the  background 
upon  which  it  is  based. 

It  so  happens  that  during  the  school  year 
1946-47  over  half  of  our  faculty  was  enrolled  in 
an  off  campus  study  course  which  made  an  ex¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  guidance  program  in  our 
school.  This  course  was  directed  by  the  Teachers 

College  of  - .  At  the  close  of  the 

study  a  series  of  very  definite  recommendations 
were  prepared.  These  recommendations  have 
been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  and 
to  the  entire  faculty  of  our  school.  At  present  we 
are  well  on  the  way  to  incorporating  a  rather 
large  percent  of  the  recommendations  which  were 
made.  They  are  not,  however,  fully  in  operation 
at  this  time.  As  a  result  of  the  study  itself  we 
now  have  a  full  time  guidance  and  counseling 
director. 

In  order  to  be  accurate  our  rating  sheet  is 
made  on  a  basis  of  our  actual  present  program 
and  we  are  rather  low  in  a  good  many  respects. 
If  this  survey  were  to  be  made  six  months  from 
today  there  is  little  question  but  that  we  would 
present  quite  a  different  picture.  We  hope  this 
will  add  to  your  understanding  of  our  report. 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find  a  sheet  of 
mimeograph  paper,  being  an  exact  copy  of  the 
form  given  to  each  member  of  the  faculty  of 

- High  School  at  a  faculty  meeting 

about  four  weeks  ago.  On  the  form,  as  said  be¬ 
fore,  I  have  a  single  sentence  and  also  placed  on 
it  the  ranking  given  by  each  individual  teacher 


on  the  Guidance  Program  of  the  school.  The 
teachers’  marking  was  carried  on  as  follows. 

The  faculty  meets  in  a  long  room  and  a  port¬ 
able  public  address  system  was  set  up  in  one 
end  of  it  and  the  entire  faculty  was  informed  as 
to  what  we  intended  to  do.  After  the  form  was 
placed  in  their  hands  the  single  sentence,  not 
imprinted  on  the  form,  was  read  and  then  an 
explanation  of  it  was  given.  The  statement  on 
inadequacy  of  a  particular  point  was  considered 
and  the  minimum  or  essential  practice  and  the 
potential  optimum  statement  were  each  read  in 
turn.  After  a  very  short  discussion  the  teachers 
were  given  a  few  seconds  and  then  the  ratings 
were  entered.  This  was  done  for  each  of  the 
fifteen  points  in  the  Self-Study  Guide. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  program  was  the 
fact  that  no  single  short  sentence  included  the 
“Inadequate,’’  the  “Minimum  or  Essential 
Practice”  and  the  “Extended  or  Potential  Op¬ 
timum”  program  completely.  Some  factors  in  the 
“Extended  or  Potential  Optimum”  program  did 
not  seem  to  appear  at  all  in  the  “Inadequate” 
program  or  even  in  the  “Minimum”  one.  How¬ 
ever,  some  members  of  the  faculty  felt  the  meet¬ 
ing  we  had  was  the  most  interesting  one  we  had 
had  for  several  months. 

Our  faculty  would  like  to  make  a  further  study 
of  our  own  counseling  program  and  we  would 
like  to  obtain  ten  copies  of  the  above  mentioned 
check  sheet. 

We  are  planning  to  make  a  real  study  of  our 
guidance  program  in  accordance  with  your  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  send  your  copy  of  the  Self-Study 
Guide  as  soon  as  possible.  But  before  doing  this, 
we  should  like  to  read  the  article  referred  to  in 
the  North  Central  Quarterly  for  October. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  received  and  we  are 
wondering  if  the  Self-Study  Guide  may  be  held 
up  until  we  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
article  in  the  Quarterly? 

If  it  is  a  fair  request,  will  you  please  send  this 
office  a  copy  of  the  N.C.A  requirements  for  ac¬ 
creditation  of  secondary  schools. 

The  section  pertaining  to  guidance  would  be 
of  particular  interest  to  this  office. 

I  understand  that  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  is  making  a  study  of  guidance  programs  in 
secondary  schools  within  its  area  and  that  your 
committee  has  developed  forms  for  use  in  this 
study.  If  they  are  available,  we  would  appreciate 
receiving  copies  of  these  forms. 

We  would  also  appreciate  receiving  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  any  standards  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  may  have  set  up  as  a  basis  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  secondary  school  guidance  programs. 
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TABLE  VI 


Frequency  of  Ratings  on  Each  of  the  Fifteen  Guidance  Characteristics  by 
States  and  According  to  Enrollment  Groupings  of  2,177  High  Schools 


Characteristics 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

Total 

1.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv- 

0  to  299 

I 

3 

13 

I 

O 

18 

O 

5 

6 

6 

3 

20 

O 

7 

12 

5 

2 

26 

ices  (Point  of  View) 

300  to  499 

O 

2 

3 

I 

O 

6 

O 

4 

4 

2 

O 

IO 

O 

2 

4 

4 

O 

IO 

Soo  plus 

O 

2 

2 

2 

O 

6 

O 

4 

S 

I 

I 

II 

O 

6 

2 

s 

I 

14 

Total 

I 

7 

18 

4 

O 

3° 

O 

13 

15 

9 

4 

41 

O 

is 

18 

14 

3 

So 

2.  Information  About 

0  to  299 

2 

II 

4 

I 

O 

18 

O 

3 

13 

3 

I 

20 

I 

IO 

10 

4 

I 

26 

Pupils 

300  to  499 

O 

2 

I 

3 

O 

6 

O 

3 

2 

4 

I 

IO 

O 

I 

3 

3 

3 

IO 

500  plus 

I 

I 

2 

2 

O 

6 

I 

3 

3 

3 

I 

II 

I 

4 

3 

4 

2 

14 

Total 

3 

14 

7 

6 

O 

30 

I 

9 

18 

IO 

3 

41 

2 

is 

16 

11 

6 

SO 

3.  Information  About 

0  to  299 

I 

2 

8 

S 

2 

18 

O 

1 

II 

5 

3 

20 

O 

0 

14 

6 

6 

26 

Pupils 

300  to  499 

O 

O 

3 

2 

I 

6 

O 

2 

4 

I 

3 

IO 

O 

0 

0 

4 

6 

IO 

Soo  plus 

O 

0 

4 

O 

2 

6 

O 

3 

2 

3 

3 

II 

0 

2 

s 

5 

2 

14 

Total 

I 

2 

IS 

7 

s 

30 

O 

b 

17 

9 

9 

41 

O 

2 

19 

IS 

14 

SO 

4.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv- 

0  to  299 

2 

2 

7 

s 

2 

18 

2 

O 

6 

II 

I 

20 

2 

3 

6 

IO 

5 

26 

ices  (Point  of  View) 

300  to  499 

I 

O 

2 

2 

I 

6 

O 

O 

4 

2 

4 

IO 

O 

O 

4 

s 

1 

IO 

Soo  plus 

O 

O 

3 

O 

3 

6 

O 

I 

4 

3 

3 

II 

O 

O 

6 

2 

6 

14 

Total 

3 

2 

12 

7 

0 

3° 

2 

I 

14 

l6 

8 

41 

2 

3 

l6 

17 

12 

SO 

3.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

s 

3 

IO 

O 

O 

18 

I 

2 

6 

7 

4 

20 

4 

2 

13 

6 

I 

26 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  400 

O 

I 

2 

3 

O 

6 

O 

O 

S 

2 

3 

IO 

O 

I 

S 

2 

2 

IO 

gram 

500  plus 

I 

O 

2 

0 

3 

6 

0 

I 

4 

s 

I 

II 

O 

O 

9 

2 

3 

14 

Total 

6 

4 

14 

3 

3 

3° 

I 

3 

15 

14 

8 

4r 

4 

3 

27 

IO 

6 

50 

6.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

5 

3 

8 

2 

0 

18 

O 

I 

12 

s 

2 

20 

2 

3 

9 

7 

s 

26 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

O 

2 

I 

1 

2 

6 

I 

O 

s 

0 

4 

IO 

O 

1 

5 

2 

2 

IO 

gram 

Soo  plus 

I 

O 

O 

3 

2 

6 

O 

2 

s 

2 

2 

II 

I 

I 

3 

6 

3 

14 

Total 

6 

5 

9 

6 

4 

30 

I 

3 

22 

7 

8 

41 

3 

s 

17 

IS 

10 

50 

7.  CounselingServices 

0  to  299 

4 

II 

3 

O 

O 

18 

O 

4 

II 

4 

I 

20 

2 

8 

12 

4 

0 

26 

300  to  499 

O 

3 

I 

I 

I 

6 

O 

0 

s 

I 

4 

IO 

O 

3 

2 

5 

0 

IO 

500  plus 

I 

I 

1 

3 

O 

6 

O 

2 

3 

4 

2 

II 

O 

3 

3 

S 

3 

14 

lotal 

5 

IS 

s 

4 

I 

3° 

O 

6 

19 

9 

7 

41 

2 

14 

17 

14 

3 

so 

8.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

O 

2 

II 

s 

O 

18 

O 

2 

IO 

6 

2 

20 

O 

1 

12 

IO 

3 

26 

300  to  499 

O 

I 

I 

3 

I 

6 

O 

2 

4 

3 

I 

IO 

0 

1 

4 

3 

2 

IO 

50c  plus 

O 

O 

4 

2 

O 

6 

O 

I 

7 

I 

2 

II 

O 

4 

2 

6 

2 

14 

lotal 

O 

3 

l6 

IO 

I 

30 

O 

s 

21 

IO 

s 

41 

O 

6 

18 

19 

7 

SO 

9.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

O 

5 

12 

I 

O 

18 

O 

2 

13 

3 

2 

20 

O 

5 

14 

S 

2 

26 

300  to  499 

I 

I 

I 

3 

O 

6 

2 

I 

4 

3 

O 

IO 

I 

2 

3 

4 

O 

IO 

500  plus 

O 

O 

4 

O 

2 

6 

I 

3 

s 

2 

O 

II 

O 

4 

5 

3 

2 

14 

Total 

I 

6 

17 

4 

2 

30 

3 

6 

22 

8 

2 

41 

I 

II 

22 

12 

4 

SO 

10.  Community  Resources 

0  to  299 

I 

6 

9 

2 

O 

18 

6 

s 

5 

3 

I 

20 

7 

4 

12 

2 

I 

26 

and  the  Program 

300  to  499 

I 

3 

2 

0 

O 

6 

O 

3 

5 

2 

O 

IO 

1 

4 

3 

2 

0 

IO 

Soo  plus 

2 

O 

2 

I 

I 

6 

2 

5 

2 

I 

I 

II 

1 

3 

5 

4 

1 

14 

Total 

4 

9 

13 

3 

I 

3° 

8 

13 

12 

6 

2 

41 

9 

11 

20 

8 

2 

SO 

11.  CounselingServices 

0  to  299 

I 

s 

9 

3 

O 

18 

O 

1 

l6 

2 

I 

20 

2 

8 

11 

5 

0 

26 

300  to  499 

O 

4 

I 

0 

I 

6 

O 

3 

2 

s 

O 

IO 

0 

2 

5 

3 

0 

IO 

Soo  plus 

I 

O 

3 

I 

I 

6 

O 

1 

s 

4 

I 

II 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

14 

Total 

2 

9 

13 

4 

2 

30 

O 

s 

23 

11 

2 

41 

3 

12 

20 

12 

3 

50 

12.  Placement  and  Fol- 

0  to  299 

2 

5 

7 

4 

O 

18 

I 

I 

13 

4 

I 

20 

2 

7 

II 

5 

0 

26 

low-Up 

300  to  499 

O 

3 

3 

O 

O 

6 

O 

0 

4 

4 

2 

IO 

I 

3 

3 

2 

I 

IO 

500  plus 

O 

I 

4 

I 

O 

6 

I 

2 

3 

3 

2 

II 

0 

1 

2 

5 

6 

14 

Total 

2 

9 

14 

s 

O 

3° 

2 

3 

20 

II 

5 

41 

3 

12 

l6 

12 

7 

so 

13.  Special  Studies 

0  to  299 

2 

s 

IO 

I 

O 

18 

2 

8 

6 

4 

O 

20 

5 

6 

12 

3 

O 

26 

300  to  499 

O 

4 

2 

0 

O 

6 

I 

I 

3 

s 

O 

IO 

2 

2 

3 

3 

O 

IO 

500  plus 

I 

I 

3 

I 

O 

6 

O 

4 

4 

2 

I 

II 

0 

I 

7 

6 

O 

14 

Total 

3 

IO 

IS 

2 

O 

3° 

3 

13 

13 

II 

I 

41 

7 

9 

22 

12 

O 

So 

14.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

4 

10 

3 

I 

O 

18 

5 

7 

6 

I 

I 

20 

5 

8 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  409 

0 

5 

0 

I 

O 

6 

2 

4 

I 

3 

O 

IO 

2 

4 

I 

3 

O 

IO 

gram 

500  plus 

2 

I 

2 

I 

O 

6 

1 

4 

3 

2 

I 

II 

0 

7 

3 

2 

2 

Total 

6 

l6 

s 

3 

O 

30 

8 

is 

10 

6 

2 

41 

7 

23 

12 

6 

2 

So 

15.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

I 

2 

9 

6 

O 

18 

I 

2 

13 

3 

I 

20 

1 

8 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

0 

I 

I 

3 

I 

6 

O 

3 

3 

2 

2 

IO 

0 

2 

5 

3 

IO 

gram 

500  plus 

I 

O 

2 

2 

I 

6 

O 

I 

4 

3 

3 

II 

0 

3 

3 

4 

4 

14 

Total 

2 

3 

12 

II 

2 

30 

I 

6 

20 

8 

6 

41 

1 

13 

19 

12 

5 

SO 
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TABLE  VI — ( continued ) 


Characteristics 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

1.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv- 

0  to  299 

I 

46 

79 

50 

9 

185 

O 

8 

16 

2  s 

4 

53 

O 

54 

33 

18 

I 

76 

ices  (Point  of  View) 

300  to  499 

O 

7 

38 

20 

4 

69 

O 

7 

9 

18 

2 

36 

O 

6 

12 

10 

2 

3° 

500  plus 

O 

l6 

28 

53 

14 

III 

O 

3 

26 

28 

10 

67 

O 

3 

IO 

II 

I 

25 

Total 

I 

69  14s 

123 

27 

365 

O 

18 

51 

71 

16 

156 

0 

33 

55 

39 

4 

134 

2.  Information  About 

0  to  299 

17 

54 

60 

36 

18 

18s 

O 

II 

20 

II 

11 

53 

6 

18 

26 

19 

7 

76 

Pupils 

3  00  to  499 

6 

13 

22 

18 

10 

69 

I 

7 

9 

IS 

4 

36 

O 

7 

IO 

9 

4 

3° 

500  plus 

4 

18 

33 

27 

29 

III 

0 

7 

16 

23 

21 

67 

O 

7 

4 

12 

2 

25 

Total 

27 

8s  US 

81 

57 

365 

I 

25 

45 

49 

36 

156 

6 

32 

40 

40 

13 

131 

3.  Information  About 

0  to  299 

2 

28 

65 

36 

54 

185 

0 

3 

7 

26 

17 

53 

O 

2 

31 

18 

25 

76 

Pupils 

300  to  499 

I 

4 

21 

17 

26 

69 

0 

I 

II 

9 

15 

36 

O 

O 

4 

14 

12 

30 

soo  plus 

O 

7 

27 

26 

51 

III 

0 

O 

IO 

18 

39 

67 

5 

O 

O 

8 

12 

25 

Total 

3 

39 

113 

79 

131 

365 

0 

4 

28 

53 

71 

156 

5 

2 

35 

40 

49 

131 

4..  Role  of  Guidance  Serv- 

0  to  299 

t7 

14 

57 

63 

34 

1S5 

I 

I 

8 

3° 

13 

53 

3 

6 

31 

26 

IO 

76 

ices  (Point  of  View) 

300  to  499 

I 

2 

12 

32 

22 

69 

0 

3 

12 

14 

7 

36 

0 

3 

8 

12 

7 

3° 

500  plus 

2 

2 

15 

41 

51 

III 

I 

3 

9 

27 

27 

67 

0 

O 

4 

17 

4 

2S 

Total 

20 

18 

84 

136  107 

365 

2 

7 

29 

71 

47 

156 

3 

9 

43 

55 

21 

131 

S.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

IO 

33 

80 

55 

7 

185 

I 

5 

6 

25 

6 

53 

8 

9 

18 

40 

I 

76 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

2 

7 

27 

27 

6 

69 

I 

5 

9 

17 

4 

36 

I 

I 

17 

7 

4 

3° 

gram 

500  plus 

O 

4 

32 

49 

26 

III 

O 

O 

20 

33 

14 

67 

O 

1 

7 

14 

3 

25 

Total 

12 

44 

139 

131 

39 

365 

2 

IO 

45 

75 

24 

156 

9 

11 

42 

6l 

8 

431 

6.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

20 

16 

81 

51 

17 

185 

2 

2 

18 

23 

8 

53 

11 

8 

36 

15 

6 

76 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

3 

3 

23 

29 

11 

69 

O 

4 

13 

l6 

3 

36 

I 

3 

14 

IO 

2 

30 

gram 

500  plus 

4 

7 

28 

41 

31 

III 

2 

I 

19 

30 

IS 

67 

0 

2 

9 

12 

2 

25 

Total 

27 

26 

132 

121 

59 

36s 

4 

7 

50 

69 

26 

156 

12 

13 

59 

37 

IO 

431 

7.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 

5 

55 

82 

32 

11 

185 

2 

7 

23 

l6 

5 

53 

5 

27 

30 

13 

I 

76 

300  to  499 

O 

19 

22 

25 

3 

69 

O 

II 

II 

II 

3 

36 

0 

7 

16 

5 

2 

30 

5C0  plus 

2 

II 

32 

39 

27 

III 

O 

6 

21 

22 

l8 

67 

I 

O 

13 

IO 

I 

25 

Total 

7 

85  136 

96 

41 

365 

2 

24 

55 

49 

26 

156 

6 

34 

59 

28 

4 

134 

8.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

O 

9 

96 

48 

32 

18s 

O 

1 

18 

19 

15 

53 

0 

4 

41 

19 

12 

76 

300  to  499 

O 

4 

23 

22 

20 

69 

O 

0 

IS 

l8 

3 

36 

0 

I 

16 

IO 

3 

30 

00  plus 

O 

8 

39 

36 

28 

III 

O 

2 

28 

30 

7 

67 

0 

2 

10 

13 

O 

25 

Total 

O 

21 

158  106 

80 

365 

O 

3 

6l 

67 

25 

156 

0 

7 

67 

42 

15 

134 

9.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

s 

38 

95 

35 

12 

185 

O 

5 

24 

19 

5 

53 

6 

13 

33 

22 

2 

76 

300  to  499 

3 

8 

30 

21 

7 

69 

O 

8 

15 

IO 

3 

36 

I 

9 

17 

2 

I 

30 

500  plus 

3 

20 

44 

31 

13 

III 

2 

6 

27 

24 

8 

67 

O 

I 

13 

II 

O 

25 

Total 

II 

66  169 

87 

32 

365 

2 

19 

66 

S3 

l6 

156 

7 

23 

63 

35 

3 

131 

10.  Comunity  Resources 

0  to  299 

34 

55 

69 

22 

5 

185 

3 

11 

26 

IO 

3 

53 

13 

22 

28 

9 

4 

76 

and  the  Program 

300  to  499 

6 

19 

27 

13 

4 

69 

2 

6 

14 

II 

3 

36 

3 

8 

12 

5 

2 

30 

500  plus 

15 

17 

37 

33 

9 

III 

2 

11 

28 

18 

8 

67 

O 

7 

II 

6 

I 

25 

Total 

ss 

91 

133 

68 

18 

365 

7 

28 

68 

39 

14 

15b 

l6 

37 

51 

20 

7 

131 

11.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 

II 

42 

82 

43 

7 

185 

I 

5 

19 

20 

8 

53 

8 

15 

32 

21 

O 

76 

300  to  499 

I 

15 

24 

21 

8 

69 

O 

3 

15 

13 

5 

36 

2 

2 

14 

11 

I 

30 

500  plus 

3 

7 

32 

45 

24 

III 

O 

1 

15 

33 

l8 

67 

O 

5 

9 

9 

2 

25 

Total 

IS 

64  138  109 

39 

365 

I 

9 

49 

66 

31 

156 

IO 

22 

55 

41 

3 

131 

12.  Placement  and  Fol- 

0  to  299 

24 

32 

8s 

27 

17 

185 

I 

8 

20 

18 

6 

53 

9 

16 

30 

17 

4 

76 

low-Up 

300  to  499 

4 

26 

22 

14 

69 

I 

3 

14 

10 

8 

36 

I 

4 

12 

9 

4 

30 

500  plus 

8 

3 

38 

25 

37 

III 

I 

3 

25 

17 

21 

67 

O 

5 

9 

6 

5 

25 

Total 

35 

39 

149 

74 

68 

365 

3 

14 

59 

45 

35 

156 

IO 

25 

51 

32 

13 

434 

13.  Special  Studies 

0  to  299 

2Q 

39 

71 

35 

II 

185 

4 

7 

17 

20 

5 

53 

14 

20 

22 

17 

3 

76 

300  to  499 

6 

12 

24 

20 

7 

69 

2 

9 

9 

12 

4 

36 

6 

6 

IO 

7 

I 

30 

500  plus 

3 

14 

5i 

34 

9 

III 

3 

IO 

20 

28 

6 

67 

4 

3 

IO 

6 

2 

25 

Total 

38 

65 146 

89 

27 

365 

9 

26 

46 

60 

15 

156 

24 

29 

42 

3° 

6 

431 

14.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

30 

70 

60 

20 

5 

185 

4 

22 

II 

13 

3 

53 

16 

33 

18 

8 

I 

76 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

4 

21 

28 

12 

4 

69 

4 

13 

IO 

8 

1 

36 

5 

13 

9 

2 

I 

30 

gram 

500  plus 

10 

27 

36 

27 

II 

III 

5 

IS 

21 

19 

7 

67 

2 

5 

12 

6 

0 

25 

Total 

44 

118 

124 

59 

20 

36s 

13 

5° 

42 

40 

11 

156 

23 

51 

39 

16 

2 

431 

is.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  2pg 

9 

34 

86 

35 

21 

18S 

O 

4 

l6 

21 

12 

53 

3 

18 

40 

11 

4 

76 

300  to  499 

3 

0 

27 

21 

12 

69 

O 

3 

IO 

19 

4 

36 

0 

5 

13 

10 

2 

30 

Soo  plus 

3 

II 

34 

39 

24 

III 

O 

4 

17 

23 

23 

67 

0 

O 

12 

10 

3 

25 

Total 

is 

51 

147 

95 

57 

365 

O 

11 

43 

63 

39 

156 

3 

23 

65 

34 

9 

431 

2Q4 


THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  QUARTERLY 
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Characteristics 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

i.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv- 

0  to  299 

I 

36 

36 

23 

6 

102 

I 

8 

17 

16 

6 

48 

I 

4 

8 

7 

3 

23 

ices  (Point  of  View) 

300  to  499 

O 

3 

4 

7 

O 

14 

O 

9 

l8 

14 

I 

42 

O 

6 

6 

II 

O 

23 

soo  plus 

O 

4 

7 

10 

I 

22 

O 

13 

28 

20 

9 

70 

O 

4 

11 

14 

2 

31 

Total 

I 

43 

47 

40 

7 

138 

I 

3° 

63 

50 

It) 

160 

I 

14 

25 

32 

5 

77 

2.  Information  About 

0  to  299 

9 

40 

24 

18 

II 

102 

I 

II 

13 

16 

7 

48 

O 

3 

7 

8 

5 

23 

Pupils 

300  to  499 

I 

6 

I 

4 

2 

14 

O 

IO 

12 

12 

8 

42 

O 

3 

9 

4 

7 

23 

500  plus 

I 

6 

8 

3 

4 

22 

O 

13 

22 

20 

15 

70 

O 

6 

8 

9 

8 

31 

Total 

II 

52 

33 

25 

17 

138 

I 

34 

47 

48 

30 

160 

O 

12 

24 

21 

20 

77 

3.  Information  About 

0  to  299 

I 

12 

36 

25 

28 

102 

O 

I 

17 

8 

22 

48 

O 

1 

7 

7 

8 

23 

Pupils 

300  to  499 

O 

I 

4 

5 

4 

14 

O 

O 

IO 

8 

24 

42 

O 

1 

3 

7 

12 

23 

soo  plus 

O 

I 

6 

5 

10 

22 

O 

2 

17 

17 

34 

70 

0 

1 

6 

6 

l8 

31 

Total 

I 

14 

46 

35 

42 

138 

O 

3 

44 

33 

80 

160 

0 

3 

16 

20 

38 

77 

4.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv- 

0  to  299 

4 

17 

38 

26 

17 

102 

I 

4 

16 

IS 

12 

48 

I 

2 

7 

6 

6 

23 

ices  (Point  of  View) 

300  to  499 

I 

2 

s 

3 

3 

14 

O 

I 

12 

13 

l6 

42 

0 

0 

3 

II 

9 

23 

500  plus 

0 

I 

4 

8 

9 

22 

O 

0 

19 

26 

25 

70 

2 

0 

5 

12 

12 

31 

Total 

5 

20 

47 

37 

29 

138 

I 

5 

47 

54 

53 

160 

3 

2 

15 

3° 

27 

77 

5.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

7 

26 

37 

26 

6 

102 

2 

6 

19 

18 

3 

48 

3 

2 

8 

8 

2 

23 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

0 

2 

7 

5 

O 

14 

O 

6 

17 

l6 

3 

42 

1 

O 

II 

8 

3 

23 

gram 

500  plus 

0 

2 

IO 

7 

3 

22 

I 

4 

23 

26 

16 

70 

3 

I 

9 

14 

4 

31 

Total 

7 

30 

54 

38 

9 

138 

3 

16 

59 

60 

22 

160 

7 

3 

28 

30 

9 

77 

6.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

II 

13 

42 

25 

II 

102 

4 

7 

25 

5 

7 

48 

I 

4 

7 

7 

4 

23 

ministeting  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

0 

I 

7 

0 

0 

14 

1 

2 

14 

20 

5 

42 

0 

2 

8 

13 

0 

23 

gram 

500  plus 

0 

O 

10 

7 

5 

22 

4 

3 

27 

19 

17 

70 

1 

I 

II 

14 

4 

31 

Total 

II 

14 

59 

38 

16 

138 

9 

12 

66 

44 

29 

160 

2 

7 

26 

34 

8 

77 

7.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 

s 

14 

40 

13 

3 

102 

3 

10 

20 

13 

2 

48 

3 

7 

8 

3 

2 

23 

300  to  499 

0 

7 

A 

3 

0 

14 

2 

12 

17 

10 

I 

42 

0 

5 

9 

7 

2 

23 

500  plus 

0 

3 

8 

8 

3 

22 

O 

8 

23 

22 

17 

70 

2 

3 

9 

11 

6 

31 

Total 

5 

SI 

52 

24 

6 

138 

5 

30 

60 

45 

20 

160 

5 

15 

26 

21 

IO 

77 

8.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

O 

9 

47 

33 

13 

102 

O 

3 

21 

18 

6 

48 

0 

I 

8 

12 

2 

23 

300  to  499 

O 

1 

5 

6 

2 

14 

O 

I 

IS 

21 

5 

42 

0 

0 

14 

7 

2 

23 

500  plus 

O 

I 

8 

8 

5 

22 

I 

6 

26 

32 

5 

70 

0 

0 

17 

0 

5 

31 

Total 

O 

11 

60 

47 

20 

138 

I 

IO 

62 

71 

l6 

160 

0 

I 

39 

28 

9 

77 

9.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

7 

28 

43 

23 

I 

102 

2 

9 

21 

13 

3 

48 

0 

7 

8 

6 

2 

23 

300  to  499 

O 

1 

7 

6 

O 

14 

I 

3 

22 

11 

5 

42 

1 

3 

13 

5 

I 

23 

500  plus 

O 

2 

9 

7 

4 

22 

4 

II 

28 

19 

8 

70 

1 

3 

18 

7 

2 

31 

Total 

7 

31 

59 

36 

5 

138 

7 

23 

71 

43 

l6 

160 

2 

13 

39 

18 

5 

77 

10.  Community  Resources 

0  to  299 

22 

39 

34 

7 

0 

102 

5 

12 

22 

5 

4 

48 

4 

9 

5 

s 

O 

23 

and  the  Program 

300  to  499 

I 

3 

6 

4 

0 

14 

I 

13 

14 

II 

3 

42 

4 

5 

7 

7 

O 

23 

500  plus 

O 

6 

6 

7 

3 

22 

7 

20 

23 

17 

3 

70 

2 

12 

6 

7 

4 

31 

Total 

23 

48 

46 

18 

3 

138 

13 

45 

59 

33 

10 

160 

IO 

26 

18 

19 

4 

77 

11.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 

14 

31 

34 

20 

3 

102 

I 

6 

23 

l6 

2 

48 

O 

7 

9 

7 

0 

23 

300  to  499 

I 

1 

4 

8 

0 

14 

0 

3 

20 

II 

8 

42 

I 

2 

6 

11 

3 

23 

500  plus 

O 

6 

7 

5 

4 

22 

2 

4 

27 

28 

9 

70 

O 

5 

6 

14 

6 

31 

Total 

IS 

38 

45 

33 

7 

138 

3 

13 

70 

55 

19 

160 

I 

14 

21 

32 

9 

77 

12.  Placement  And  Fol- 

0  to  299 

19 

22 

44 

12 

5 

102 

2 

6 

26 

IO 

4 

48 

I 

4 

IO 

6 

2 

23 

low-Up 

300  to  499 

2 

2 

5 

5 

0 

14 

I 

3 

20 

8 

IO 

42 

2 

2 

7 

9 

3 

23 

Soo  plus 

O 

2 

IO 

5 

5 

22 

2 

2 

29 

13 

24 

70 

O 

1 

9 

II 

10 

31 

Total 

21 

26 

59 

22 

10 

138 

5 

11 

75 

31 

38 

160 

3 

7 

26 

26 

15 

77 

13.  Special  Studies 

0  to  299 

30 

23 

31 

15 

3 

102 

6 

7 

18 

12 

5 

48 

4 

7 

6 

4 

2 

23 

300  to  499 

2 

1 

5 

6 

0 

14 

I 

9 

13 

l6 

3 

42 

3 

7 

8 

3 

2 

23 

500  plus 

O 

4 

12 

4 

2 

22 

4 

9 

13 

36 

8 

70 

I 

5 

II 

9 

s 

31 

Total 

32 

28 

48 

25 

5 

138 

II 

25 

44 

04 

l6 

160 

8 

19 

25 

16 

9 

77 

14.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

26 

40 

27 

9 

0 

102 

9 

14 

l6 

6 

3 

48 

6 

8 

5 

2 

2 

23 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

O 

9 

3 

2 

0 

14 

7 

II 

20 

4 

0 

42 

I 

8 

9 

5 

O 

23 

gram 

500  plus 

I 

4 

9 

6 

2 

22 

11 

20 

19 

l6 

4 

70 

4 

8 

11 

7 

I 

31 

Total 

27 

53 

39 

17 

2 

138 

27 

45 

55 

26 

7 

160 

II 

24 

25 

14 

3 

77 

15.  Counseling  Service 

0  to  299 

II 

22 

44 

22 

3 

102 

3 

4 

23 

II 

7 

48 

1 

3 

8 

8 

3 

23 

300  to  499 

2 

0 

3 

8 

I 

14 

0 

7 

IS 

14 

6 

42 

0 

I 

IO 

8 

4 

23 

500  plus 

I 

2 

6 

8 

5 

22 

2 

5 

18 

26 

19 

70 

0 

3 

8 

13 

7 

31 

lotal 

14 

24 

S3 

38 

9 

138 

5 

l6 

56 

51 

32 

160 

I 

7 

26 

29 

14 

77 

REPORT  OF  THE  SELF-STUDY  SURVEY  FOR  1947-48 
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Characteristics 

Enroll- 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

WENT 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

Total 

z 

234S  Total 

I 

2 

3 

4 

s 

Total 

1.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv- 

0  to  299 

I 

24 

22 

14 

6 

67 

O 

98 

ices  (Point  of  View) 

300  to  499 

O 

14 

II 

12 

I 

38 

I 

2 

6 

I 

500  plus 

O 

9 

IS 

l6 

4 

44 

O 

3 

4 

5 

0 

12 

Total 

I 

47 

48 

42 

II 

149 

I 

49 

41 

31 

2 

124 

2.  Information  About 

0  to  299 

4 

16 

IS 

22 

IO 

67 

8 

41 

26 

16 

7 

98 

Pupils 

300  to  499 

0 

II 

14 

8 

s 

38 

2 

4 

5 

2 

I 

14 

500  plus 

I 

10 

16 

IO 

7 

44 

O 

2 

5 

4 

I 

12 

Total 

s 

37 

45 

40 

22 

149 

IO 

47 

36 

22 

9 

124 

3.  Information  About 

0  to  299 

0 

4 

23 

17 

23 

67 

3 

17 

37 

22 

19 

98 

Pupils 

300  to  499 

0 

2 

13 

IO 

13 

38 

O 

2 

6 

0 

6 

14 

500  plus 

0 

I 

13 

12 

18 

44 

O 

I 

2 

3 

6 

12 

Total 

0 

7 

49 

39 

54 

149 

3 

20 

45 

25 

31 

124 

4.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv- 

0  to  299 

I 

6 

21 

24 

IS 

67 

7 

8 

40 

32 

II 

98 

ices  (Point  of  View) 

300  to  499 

I 

3 

12 

15 

7 

38 

2 

O 

6 

3 

3 

14 

500  plus 

I 

I 

7 

IQ 

l6 

44 

0 

I 

3 

5 

3 

12 

Total 

3 

IO 

40 

58 

38 

149 

9 

9 

49 

40 

17 

124 

5.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

8 

IO 

29 

8 

12 

67 

14 

20 

40 

21 

3 

98 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

5 

8 

12 

12 

I 

38 

I 

I 

7 

4 

1 

14 

gram 

500  plus 

2 

2 

19 

l6 

s 

44 

0 

I 

6 

4 

1 

12 

Total 

IS 

20 

60 

36 

18 

149 

15 

22 

S3 

29 

s 

124 

6.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

7 

8 

26 

14 

12 

67 

20 

12 

38 

23 

s 

98 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

4 

2 

18 

II 

3 

38 

I 

O 

7 

s 

1 

14 

gram 

500  plus 

3 

I 

22 

14 

4 

44 

0 

3 

4 

5 

0 

12 

Total 

14 

II 

66 

39 

19 

139 

21 

is 

49 

33 

6 

124 

7.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 

5 

23 

21 

II 

7 

67 

4 

50 

27 

16 

I 

98 

300  to  499 

2 

IO 

II 

8 

I 

38 

2 

4 

3 

4 

I 

14 

500  plus 

I 

II 

IO 

14 

8 

44 

O 

3 

3 

4 

2 

12 

Total 

8 

SO 

42 

33 

l6 

149 

(Not  tabulated) 

6 

57 

33 

24 

4 

124 

8.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

I 

b 

26 

23 

II 

67 

I 

12 

So 

23 

12 

98 

300  to  499 

O 

4 

15 

14 

5 

38 

O 

O 

9 

3 

2 

14 

500  plus 

O 

4 

24 

13 

3 

44 

O 

3 

6 

3 

0 

12 

Total 

I 

14 

6S 

5° 

19 

149 

I 

IS 

65 

29 

14 

124 

9.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

3 

19 

28 

13 

4 

67 

5 

23 

48 

16 

6 

98 

300  to  499 

2 

9 

17 

6 

4 

38 

3 

O 

7 

4 

O 

14 

500  plus 

3 

13 

19 

5 

4 

44 

O 

I 

S 

4 

2 

12 

Total 

8 

41 

64 

24 

12 

149 

8 

24 

60 

24 

8 

124 

10.  Comminity  Resources 

0  to  299 

IS 

22 

19 

II 

0 

67 

22 

33 

30 

13 

O 

98 

and  the  Program 

7,00  to  499 

4 

IS 

II 

8 

0 

38 

I 

s 

6 

I 

I 

14 

Soo  plus 

3 

IO 

20 

7 

4 

44 

O 

s 

S 

I 

I 

12 

Total 

22 

47 

50 

26 

4 

149 

23 

43 

41 

is 

2 

124 

11.  Counseling  Service 

0  to  299 

s 

IS 

26 

17 

4 

67 

7 

30 

34 

24 

3 

98 

300  to  499 

3 

8 

13 

13 

I 

38 

I 

2 

8 

3 

O 

14 

500  plus 

O 

4 

IS 

19 

6 

44 

O 

O 

6 

5 

I 

12 

Total 

8 

27 

54 

49 

11 

149 

8 

32 

48 

32 

4 

124 

12.  Placement  and  Fol- 

0  to  299 

8 

16 

30 

9 

4 

67 

21 

22 

37 

IS 

3 

98 

low-Up 

300  to  499 

3 

I 

l6 

IS 

3 

38 

2 

I 

10 

I 

O 

14 

500  plus 

O 

s 

22 

9 

8 

44 

O 

I 

4 

S 

2 

12 

Total 

II 

22 

68 

33 

15 

149 

23 

24 

SI 

21 

s 

124 

13.  Special  Studies 

0  to  299 

9 

19 

23 

12 

4 

67 

19 

22 

40 

l6 

I 

98 

300  to  499 

S 

3 

19 

IO 

I 

38 

I 

4 

6 

2 

I 

14 

500  plus 

I 

8 

20 

12 

3 

44 

O 

4 

s 

2 

I 

12 

Total 

IS 

3° 

62 

34 

8 

149 

20 

30 

SI 

20 

3 

124 

14.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

13 

27 

17 

7 

3 

67 

2S 

40 

22 

IO 

I 

98 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

4 

IS 

II 

6 

2 

38 

3 

6 

s 

O 

O 

14 

gram 

500  plus 

5 

14 

18 

6 

I 

44 

O 

7 

s 

O 

O 

12 

Total 

22 

56 

46 

19 

6 

149 

28 

S3 

32 

IO 

I 

124 

15.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 

s 

II 

23 

IS 

13 

67 

6 

25 

37 

26 

4 

98 

300  to  499 

2 

8 

IS 

7 

t) 

38 

I 

O 

IO 

I 

2 

14 

500  plus 

O 

4 

20 

13 

7 

44 

O 

I 

4 

6 

I 

12 

Total 

7 

23 

S8 

35 

26 

149 

7 

26 

si 

33 

7 

124 
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TABLE  VI — ( continued ) 


Characteristics 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

I  2  3  4  S  Total 

1234s  Tota 

1  1  2345  Total 

1.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv¬ 
ices  (Point  of  View) 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

0  3  8  8  0  19 

0  3  8  1  1  13 

0  0  1  5  1  7 

0  6  17  14  2  39 

0  8  14  3  2  27 

0  2  i  1  0  4 

1  0  0  1  0  2 

1  10  15  5  2  33 

2  25  54  35  5  121 

1  15  27  29  5  77 

2  13  37  52  13  117 

5  53  n8  116  23  315 

2.  Information  About 
Pupils 

0  to  2gg 
300  to  4gg 
500  plus 
Total 

2  6  6  4  1  19 

0  8  s  0  0  13 

0  1  2  1  3  7 

2  IS  13  S  4  39 

2  14  4  2  5  27 

0  2  1  I  0  4 

0  0  0  2  0  2 

2  16  5  5  5  33 

2  25  38  37  19  121 

4  16  22  23  12  77 

2  18  36  32  29  117 

8  5g  96  92  60  315 

3.  Information  About 

Pupils 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

0  S  S  S  4  19 

1  0  6  4  2  13 

00106  7 

1  5  12  9  12  39 

0  3  10  6  8  27 

00130  4 

0  0  1  0  1  2 

0  3  12  g  g  33 

0  4  41  38  38  121 

1  4  19  16  37  77 

0  3  22  31  61  117 

1  11  82  85  136  315 

4.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv¬ 
ices  (Point  of  View) 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

1  1  7  8  2  19 

1  I  4  6  1  13 

00133  7 

2  2  12  17  6  39 

2  1  11  8  s  27 

00220  4 

1  0  0  0  1  2 

3  1  13  10  6  33 

5  10  51  36  19  121 

6  4  26  21  20  77 

2  6  28  38  43  117 

13  20  105  95  82  315 

5.  Organizing  and  Ad¬ 
ministering  the  Pro¬ 
gram 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

3  0  7  9  0  19 

0  1  8  4  0  13 

00412  7 

3  1  19  14  2  39 

0  4  16  5  2  27 

0  2  1  1  0  4 

0  1  0  1  0  2 

0  7  17  7  2  33 

4  14  58  33  12  121 

7  S  33  29  3  77 

1  6  33  58  19  117 

12  25  124  120  34  315 

6.  Organizing  and  Ad¬ 
ministering  the  Pro¬ 
gram 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

I  0  5  12  i  ig 

1  1  5  4  2  13 

00340  7 

2  1  13  20  3  3g 

5  3  12  5  2  27 

1  0  1  2  0  4 

0  1  1  0  0  2 

6  4  14  7  2  33 

9  7  58  31  16  121 

9  7  26  23  12  77 

5  10  46  47  9  117 

23  24  130  101  37  315 

7.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

0  7  8  4  0  ig 

0  3  8  1  1  13 

00421  7 

0  10  20  7  2  3g 

2  11  7  5  2  27 

02200  4 

0  1  0  1  0  2 

2  14  9  6  2  33 

2  47  41  25  6  121 

3  22  28  17  7  77 

2  8  35  54  18  117 

7  77  104  96  31  3IS 

8.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

0  0  7  9  3  19 

0  1  7  3  2  13 

00241  7 

0  1  16  16  6  39 

3  0  12  6  6  27 

0  1  1  2  0  4 

0  1  1  0  0  2 

3  2  14  8  6  33 

1  6  60  35  19  121 

1  S  34  22  15  77 

0  S  42  57  13  117 

2  16  136  114  47  315 

9.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

1  2  6  10  0  ig 

0  2  10  1  0  13 

01240  7 

1  5  18  15  0  39 

0  7  13  6  i  27 

0  1  2  i  0  4 

02000  2 

0  10  15  7  1  33 

3  23  52  33  10  121 

6  13  30  21  7  77 

6  13  45  37  16  117 

15  49  127  91  33  315 

to.  Community  Resources 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

3  4  8  4  0  19 

3  6  4  0  0  13 

0  0  5  1  1  7 

6  10  17  5  1  39 

2  10  10  4  1  27 

03010  4 

1  1  0  0  0  2 

3  14  10  5  1  33 

6  38  52  19  6  121 

12  13  33  16  3  77 

5  21  46  32  13  117 

23  72  131  67  22  315 

11.  Counseling  Service 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

2  S  7  5  0  19 

0  3  7  3  0  13 

00340  7 

2  8  17  12  0  39 

2  3  14  7  1  27 

0  2  1  i  0  4 

00200  2 

2  S  17  8  1  33 

3  16  59  37  6  121 

2  10  26  35  4  77 

1  5  37  47  27  117 

6  31  122  119  37  315 

12.  Placement  and  Fol¬ 
low-Up 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

2  2  8  6  1  19 

0  2  9  1  1  13 

0  1  3  1  2  7 

2  5  20  8  4  39 

4  3  14  4  2  27 

I  I  I  0  1  4 

0  1  1  0  0  2 

5  5  16  4  3  33 

8  11  65  22  15  121 

4  10  30  22  11  77 

1  6  34  43  33  117 

13  27  129  87  59  315 

13.  Special  Studies 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

2  3  8  5  1  19 

0  S  4  3  1  13 

1  0  1  3  2  7 

3  8  13  11  4  39 

8  5  10  3  1  27 

2  0  1  1  0  4 

I  O  O  I  O  2 

11  S  XI  s  1  33 

15  16  57  27  6  121 

15  10  23  26  3  77 

7  17  42  44  7  117 

37  43  122  97  16  315 

14.  Organizing  and  Ad¬ 
ministering  the  Pro¬ 
gram 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

3  6  5  5  0  ig 

2  6  3  2  0  13 

0  1  3  1  2  7 

5  13  11  8  2  3g 

5  12  7  I  2  27 

13000  4 

1  0  1  0  0  2 

7  IS  8  1  2  33 

20  44  38  13  6  121 

20  22  22  12  1  77 

9  29  44  24  ii  117 

49  95  l°4  49  18  315 

IS-  Counseling  Service 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
500  plus 
Total 

1  4  7  7  0  19 

1  4  S  3  0  13 

00223  7 

2  8  14  12  3  39 

2  9  7  6  3  27 

1  2  0  0  1  4 

O  I  O  O  I  2 

3  12  7  6  5  33 

4  17  55  33  12  121 

3  7  31  26  10  77 

0  5  28  49  35  117 

7  29  114  108  57  315 
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TABLE  VI — ( continued ) 


Enroll- 

Okla  homa 

South  Dakota 

West  Virginia 

Characteristics 

MENT 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

1.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv- 

0  to  2g9 

O 

IO 

20 

5 

0 

35 

1 

II 

II 

7 

0 

30 

0 

12 

lio 

4 

1 

27 

ices  (Point  of  View) 

300  to  499 

I 

5 

9 

3 

1 

19 

0 

3 

I 

3 

0 

7 

1 

13 

12 

6 

1 

33 

500  plus 

O 

4 

3 

5 

2 

14 

0 

2 

O 

O 

0 

2 

2 

13 

21 

5 

1 

42 

Total 

I 

19 

32 

13 

3 

68 

1 

l6 

12 

IO 

0 

39 

3 

38 

43 

IS 

3 

102 

2.  Information  About 

0  to  299 

3 

16 

12 

3 

I 

35 

4 

14 

9 

2 

1 

3° 

2 

8 

11 

4 

2 

27 

Pupils 

300  to  499 

4 

9 

O 

3 

3 

19 

0 

2 

3 

I 

1 

7 

4 

II 

11 

5 

2 

33 

500  plus 

3 

3 

5 

2 

I 

14 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

2 

4 

14 

10 

8 

6 

42 

Total 

IO 

28 

17 

8 

5 

68 

4 

17 

12 

4 

2 

39 

10 

33 

32 

17 

10 

102 

3.  Information  About 

0  to  299 

2 

6 

18 

5 

4 

35 

1 

4 

14 

7 

4 

3° 

1 

4 

16 

O 

6 

27 

Pupils 

300  to  499 

2 

4 

s 

4 

4 

19 

0 

O 

2 

2 

3 

7 

1 

3 

18 

8 

3 

33 

500  plus 

O 

I 

6 

2 

5 

14 

0 

O 

1 

I 

0 

2 

1 

4 

16 

IO 

II 

42 

Total 

4 

II 

29 

II 

13 

68 

1 

4 

17 

IO 

7 

39 

3 

11 

60 

18 

20 

102 

4.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv- 

0  to  299 

0 

6 

15 

IO 

4 

35 

6 

3 

9 

9 

3 

30 

4 

2 

11 

8 

2 

27 

ices  (Point  of  View) 

300  to  499 

1 

3 

4 

8 

3 

19 

O 

1 

2 

2 

2 

7 

I 

7 

10 

8 

7 

33 

5co  plus 

0 

O 

5 

3 

6 

14 

O 

0 

I 

I 

0 

2 

6 

3 

15 

14 

4 

42 

Total 

I 

9 

24 

21 

13 

68 

6 

4 

12 

12 

5 

39 

11 

12 

36 

30 

13 

102 

S.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

0 

5 

19 

IO 

I 

35 

2 

7 

17 

4 

0 

30 

2 

5 

15 

5 

0 

27 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

1 

2 

8 

7 

I 

19 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

7 

1 

6 

18 

6 

2 

33 

gram 

500  plus 

0 

O 

6 

6 

2 

14 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

5 

22 

10 

O 

42 

Total 

1 

7 

33 

23 

4 

68 

2 

7 

21 

8 

1 

39 

8 

16 

55 

21 

2 

102 

6.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

2 

2 

18 

IO 

3 

35 

11 

1 

IO 

8 

0 

3° 

2 

2 

17 

4 

2 

27 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

3 

3 

6 

4 

3 

19 

0 

0 

6 

O 

I 

7 

4 

2 

15 

7 

5 

33 

gram 

300  plus 

0 

O 

7 

5 

2 

14 

1 

0 

O 

I 

0 

2 

8 

3 

22 

9 

O 

42 

Total 

s 

s 

31 

19 

8 

68 

12 

1 

l6 

9 

1 

39 

14 

7 

54 

20 

7 

102 

7.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 

0 

is 

12 

8 

O 

35 

2 

15 

IO 

2 

1 

30 

2 

14 

6 

4 

I 

27 

300  to  499 

I 

8 

4 

5 

I 

19 

0 

0 

5 

O 

2 

7 

0 

8 

l8 

7 

O 

33 

300  plus 

0 

2 

8 

3 

I 

14 

0 

0 

2 

O 

0 

2 

3 

13 

17 

9 

O 

42 

Total 

I 

25 

24 

l6 

2 

68 

2 

is 

17 

2 

3 

39 

5 

35 

41 

20 

I 

102 

8.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

0 

I 

21 

8 

5 

35 

0 

2 

21 

5 

2 

3° 

0 

4 

15 

2 

6 

27 

300  to  499 

0 

I 

II 

4 

3 

19 

0 

I 

3 

2 

1 

7 

1 

4 

19 

7 

2 

33 

300  plus 

0 

I 

6 

2 

5 

14 

0 

I 

O 

I 

0 

2 

1 

5 

21 

15 

O 

42 

Total 

0 

3 

38 

14 

13 

68 

0 

4 

24 

8 

3 

39 

2 

13 

55 

24 

8 

102 

q.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

0 

8 

17 

9 

I 

35 

3 

7 

l6 

4 

0 

30 

2 

11 

9 

4 

1 

27 

300  to  499 

I 

4 

6 

7 

I 

19 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

7 

2 

7 

19 

5 

0 

33 

500  plus 

0 

I 

IO 

3 

0 

14 

0 

O 

O 

2 

0 

2 

2 

IS 

15 

8 

2 

42 

Total 

I 

13 

33 

19 

2 

68 

3 

II 

19 

6 

0 

39 

6 

33 

43 

17 

3 

102 

10.  Community  Resources 

0  to  299 

3 

13 

l6 

3 

O 

35 

9 

II 

8 

1 

I 

3° 

7 

II 

6 

2 

1 

27 

300  to  499 

2 

IO 

2 

3 

2 

19 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

7 

7 

14 

II 

1 

0 

33 

500  plus 

1 

4 

5 

3 

I 

14 

0 

O 

O 

2 

0 

2 

10 

IS 

12 

5 

0 

42 

Total 

6 

27 

23 

9 

3 

68 

9 

14 

II 

4 

I 

39 

24 

40 

29 

8 

1 

102 

11.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 

2 

6 

21 

4 

2 

35 

3 

8 

II 

7 

I 

3° 

1 

9 

II 

6 

0 

27 

300  to  499 

I 

7 

6 

3 

2 

19 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 

7 

5 

5 

14 

8 

1 

33 

soo  plus 

O 

2 

6 

5 

I 

14 

0 

O 

I 

1 

0 

2 

2 

IO 

17 

12 

1 

42 

Total 

3 

15 

33 

12 

5 

68 

3 

IO 

16 

9 

1 

39 

8 

24 

42 

26 

2 

102 

12.  Placement  and  Fol- 

0  to  299 

3 

6 

l6 

8 

2 

35 

5 

I 

17 

6 

1 

3° 

4 

6 

14 

3 

0 

27 

low-Up 

300  to  499 

3 

O 

8 

4 

4 

19 

1 

I 

2 

I 

2 

7 

3 

4 

19 

4 

3 

33 

soo  plus 

3 

I 

S 

2 

3 

14 

0 

O 

I 

O 

I 

2 

7 

IO 

17 

s 

3 

42 

Total 

9 

7 

29 

14 

9 

68 

6 

2 

20 

7 

4 

39 

14 

20 

5° 

12 

6 

102 

13.  Special  Studies 

0  to  299 

1 

II 

l6 

6 

I 

35 

9 

4 

12 

5 

0 

30 

6 

6 

13 

2 

0 

27 

300  to  499 

3 

5 

4 

5 

2 

19 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 

7 

4 

7 

15 

t 

3 

33 

Soo  plus 

2 

O 

6 

4 

2 

14 

0 

O 

2 

O 

0 

2 

7 

20 

7 

8 

0 

42 

Total 

6 

l6 

26 

15 

5 

68 

11 

5 

15 

7 

I 

39 

17 

33 

35 

14 

3 

102 

14.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

S 

7 

21 

2 

O 

35 

12 

6 

II 

I 

0 

30 

5 

13 

6 

3 

0 

27 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

3 

8 

5 

3 

O 

19 

1 

2 

3 

I 

0 

7 

2 

14 

8 

4 

33 

gram 

500  plus 

2 

3 

5 

4 

O 

14 

0 

I 

I 

O 

0 

2 

14 

42 

Total 

IO 

l8 

31 

9 

O 

68 

13 

9 

15 

2 

0 

39 

21 

43 

28 

9 

15.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 

I 

I 

7 

4 

19 

8 

5 

3 

3 

3 

35 

19 

3 

0 

IO 

O 

14 

3 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3° 

7 

2 

I 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

5 

7 

0 

0 

27 

33 

300  plus 
Total 

O 

2 

0 

II 

9 

36 

4 

12 

I 

7 

It 

0 

3 

O 

IO 

2 

19 

0 

S 

O 

2 

2 

39 

5 

8 

11 

30 

16 

42 

6 

18 

4 

4 

42 

102 
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TABLE  VI — ( continued ) 


Characteristics 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Tota 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

i.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv- 

0  to  299 

O 

s 

is 

10 

2 

32 

0 

8 

IO 

2 

I 

21 

ices  (Point  of  View) 

300  to  499 

O 

II 

10 

6 

2 

29 

0 

I 

2 

0 

O 

3 

500  plus 

O 

7 

25 

33 

5 

70 

0 

I 

3 

1 

O 

5 

Total 

O 

23 

5° 

49 

9 

131 

0 

IO 

15 

3 

I 

39 

2.  Information  About 

0  to  299 

I 

6 

IO 

4 

II 

32 

I 

5 

7 

5 

3 

21 

Pupils 

300  to  499 

I 

II 

8 

5 

4 

29 

0 

O 

2 

1 

0 

3 

500  plus 

2 

9 

IS 

25 

19 

70 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

5 

Total 

4 

26 

33 

34 

34 

131 

I 

7 

II 

7 

3 

29 

3.  Information  About 

0  to  299 

O 

O 

8 

8 

l6 

32 

0 

2 

5 

6 

8 

21 

Pupils 

300  to  499 

O 

3 

II 

5 

IO 

29 

0 

O 

O 

2 

I 

3 

500  plus 

O 

I 

IO 

15 

44 

70 

0 

2 

O 

I 

2 

5 

Total 

O 

4 

29 

28 

70 

131 

0 

4 

5 

9 

II 

29 

4.  Role  of  Guidance  Serv- 

0  to  299 

I 

O 

9 

15 

7 

32 

I 

4 

6 

6 

4 

21 

ices  (Point  of  View) 

300  to  499 

O 

I 

9 

12 

7 

29 

0 

0 

2 

I 

0 

3 

500  plus 

2 

3 

14 

19 

32 

70 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

5 

Total 

3 

4 

32 

46 

46 

131 

I 

4 

IO 

10 

4 

29 

5.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

I 

3 

13 

II 

4 

32 

3 

4 

8 

5 

I 

21 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

I 

8 

13 

7 

0 

29 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

gram 

500  plus 

I 

O 

22 

34 

13 

70 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

5 

Total 

3 

II 

48 

52 

17 

131 

3 

5 

13 

7 

I 

29 

6.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

2 

I 

17 

7 

5 

32 

2 

2 

7 

10 

0 

21 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

4 

I 

14 

8 

2 

29 

0 

O 

1 

2 

0 

3 

gram 

500  plus 

2 

I 

23 

30 

14 

70 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

5 

Total 

8 

3 

54 

45 

21 

131 

2 

4 

9 

14 

0 

29 

7.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 

2 

7 

13 

5 

5 

32 

3 

6 

6 

5 

I 

21 

300  to  499 

2 

II 

8 

8 

O 

29 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

3 

500  plus 

I 

4 

26 

25 

14 

70 

0 

I 

2 

2 

0 

S 

Total 

5 

22 

47 

3» 

19 

131 

3 

8 

IO 

7 

I 

29 

8.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  2gp 

O 

I 

14 

IO 

7 

32 

0 

2 

12 

4 

3 

21 

300  to  499 

O 

3 

12 

II 

3 

29 

0 

O 

3 

0 

0 

3 

500  plus 

O 

2 

30 

31 

7 

70 

0 

O 

2 

3 

0 

5 

Total 

O 

6 

st> 

52 

17 

131 

0 

2 

17 

7 

3 

29 

9.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

O 

S 

20 

5 

2 

32 

0 

6 

II 

3 

1 

21 

300  to  499 

3 

7 

12 

5 

2 

29 

0 

O 

2 

0 

1 

3 

500  plus 

I 

9 

27 

22 

II 

70 

0 

O 

4 

1 

0 

5 

Total 

4 

21 

59 

32 

IS 

131 

0 

6 

17 

4 

2 

29 

10.  Community  Resources 

0  to  299 

2 

9 

14 

6 

I 

32 

3 

II 

7 

0 

0 

and  the  Program 

300  to  499 

7 

0 

IO 

2 

I 

29 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

500  plus 

s 

16 

23 

23 

3 

70 

0 

O 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Total 

14 

34 

47 

31 

5 

131 

3 

13 

12 

1 

0 

29 

11.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  2gg 

I 

s 

II 

12 

3 

32 

1 

7 

IO 

3 

0 

21 

300  to  499 

2 

7 

9 

9 

2 

29 

0 

I 

O 

2 

0 

3 

500  plus 

O 

2 

17 

33 

18 

70 

0 

O 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Total 

3 

14 

37 

54 

23 

131 

I 

8 

12 

7 

1 

29 

12.  Placement  and  Fol- 

0  to  299 

I 

6 

13 

8 

4 

32 

2 

6 

9 

2 

2 

21 

low-Up 

300  to  499 

O 

3 

12 

IO 

4 

29 

O 

O 

3 

0 

0 

3 

500  plus 

2 

4 

23 

24 

17 

70 

O 

O 

3 

2 

0 

5 

Total 

3 

13 

48 

42 

25 

131 

2 

6 

15 

4 

2 

29 

13.  Special  Studies 

0  to  299 

2 

7 

12 

8 

3 

32 

4 

6 

7 

4 

0 

21 

300  to  499 

4 

7 

12 

5 

I 

29 

O 

O 

2 

I 

0 

3 

500  plus 

9 

II 

27 

20 

3 

70 

O 

O 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Total 

is 

25 

51 

33 

7 

131 

4 

6 

14 

s 

0 

29 

14.  Organizing  and  Ad- 

0  to  299 

4 

IO 

II 

6 

I 

32 

7 

3 

8 

ministering  the  Pro- 

300  to  499 

7 

9 

II 

2 

O 

29 

0 

2 

I 

0 

gram 

500  plus 

3 

18 

23 

22 

4 

70 

I 

3 

I 

0 

0 

5 

Total 

14 

37 

45 

30 

5 

131 

8 

8 

IO 

3 

0 

29 

15.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 

0 

4 

11 

II 

6 

32 

2 

6 

5 

5 

3 

21 

300  to  499 

2 

6 

9 

7 

5 

29 

O 

O 

3 

0 

0 

3 

500  plus 

O 

7 

14 

26 

23 

70 

I 

O 

1 

3 

0 

5 

Total 

2 

17 

34 

44 

34 

131 

3 

6 

9 

8 

3 

29 
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TABLE  Vn 


Total  Frequency  of  Ratings  on  Each  of  the  Fifteen  Guidance  Characteristics 
by  Private  and  Parochial  Schools  (212  Schools) 


Characteristics 

Enrollment 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

1.  Role  of  Guidance  Services  (Point 

0  to  299 

O 

12 

32 

42 

28 

114 

of  View) 

300  to  499 

O 

3 

23 

16 

7 

49 

300  plus 

O 

3 

22 

17 

7 

49 

Total 

O 

18 

77 

75 

42 

212 

2.  Information  About  Pupils 

0  to  299 

9 

23 

26 

34 

22 

114 

300  to  499 

2 

14 

20 

7 

6 

49 

500  plus 

2 

6 

20 

10 

11 

49 

Total 

13 

43 

66 

51 

39 

212 

3.  Information  About  Pupils 

0  to  299 

O 

6 

30 

32 

46 

114 

300  to  499 

O 

3 

II 

12 

23 

49 

500  plus 

O 

2 

13 

6 

28 

49 

Total 

O 

II 

54 

50 

97 

212 

4.  Role  of  Guidance  Services  (Point 

0  to  299 

I 

4 

28 

40 

41 

114 

of  View) 

300  to  499 

O 

O 

8 

29 

12 

49 

soo  plus 

2 

O 

12 

18 

17 

49 

Total 

3 

4 

48 

87 

70 

212 

5.  Organizing  and  Administering  the 

0  to  299 

4 

s 

39 

36 

3° 

114 

Program 

300  to  499 

0 

O 

22 

23 

4 

49 

soo  plus 

0 

O 

21 

18 

10 

49 

Total 

4 

5 

82 

77 

44 

212 

6.  Organizing  and  Administering  the 

0  to  299 

2 

I 

34 

37 

40 

114 

Program 

300  to  499 

O 

I 

17 

20 

49 

soo  plus 

2 

O 

13 

17 

17 

49 

Total 

4 

2 

64 

74 

68 

212 

7.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 

2 

23 

40 

29 

20 

in 

300  to  499 

O 

13 

17 

18 

1 

49 

soo  plus 

I 

8 

15 

17 

8 

49 

Total 

3 

44 

72 

64 

29 

212 

8.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

O 

O 

29 

39 

46 

114 

300  to  499 

O 

I 

12 

13 

23 

49 

soo  plus 

O 

2 

14 

13 

20 

49 

Total 

O 

3 

55 

65 

89 

212 

0.  Role  of  the  Teacher 

0  to  299 

2 

9 

55 

33 

15 

114 

300  to  499 

2 

7 

24 

16 

49 

Soo  plus 

s 

4 

24 

10 

6 

49 

Total 

9 

20 

103 

59 

21 

212 

10.  Community  Resources  and  the 

0  to  299 

23 

25 

35 

25 

6 

114 

Program 

300  to  499 
soo  plus 

4 

II 

IO 

IO 

17 

8 

3 

49 

49 

Total 

38 

45 

74 

44 

II 

212 

11.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 

7 

0 

12 

IO 

43 

13 

40 

23 

12 

3 

114 

49 

500  plus 

4 

4 

22 

12 

7 

49 

Total 

11 

26 

78 

75 

22 

212 

12.  Placement  and  Follow-Up 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 

10 

1 

13 

3 

55 

22 

24 

20 

12 

3 

114 

49 

soo  plus 

6 

3 

18 

14 

8 

49 

Total 

17 

19 

95 

58 

23 

212 

13.  Special  Studies 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 

14 

8 

18 

6 

43 

21 

25 

13 

14 

1 

114 

49 

soo  plus 

4 

7 

25 

11 

2 

49 

Total 

26 

31 

89 

49 

17 

212 

14.  Organizing  and  Administering  the 
Program 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 
soo  plus 

14 

4 

6 

33 

16 

13 

31 

16 

19 

24 

10 

7 

12 

3 

4 

114 

49 

49 

Total 

24 

62 

66 

41 

19 

212 

15.  Counseling  Services 

0  to  299 
300  to  499 

I 

I 

12 

8 

34 

16 

28 

16 

39 

8 

114 

49 

500  plus 
Total 

2 

4 

4 

1  24 

18 

68 

16 

60 

9 

56 

49 

212 

300 


THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  QUARTERLY 


-  tells  me  that  leaflets  which 

contained  a  self-rating  program  for  Guidance 
in  the  secondary  school  were  sent  to  your  office 
at  one  time. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  any  of  these  are  still  avail¬ 
able?  Also  how  much  they  would  be?  I  should 
like  to  have  about  fifty  (50)  copies  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  my  Guidance  class  to  Secondary  School 
Administrators. 

Recently,  in  one  of  our  Guidance  courses  at 

- ,  attention  was  called  to  a  Self- 

Rating  Scale  for  Secondary  Schools. 

I  wrote  to - to  find  out  where  we 

administrators  could  obtain  some  of  these  and 
I  have  been  referred  to  you. 

- of  the  -  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  may  be  able  to  let  me  have  a 
copy  of  the  North  Central  Pupil  Personnel  Ques¬ 
tionnaire.  I  am  chairman  of  a  committee  making 

a  thorough  study  of  this  area  in - — . 

We  shall  sincerely  appreciate  any  help  you  can 
give  us. 

This  is  a  small  high  school  with  four  teachers 
here  of  long  standing  who  are  interested  in  youth. 
Know  the  family  background  and  give  guidance 
to  the  youth,  but  information  is  not  in  files. 
School  is  small  enough  that  we  know  them  as 
individuals. 

This  has  been  quite  an  interesting  project. 
We  had  five  members  of  our  stafl  rate  our 
Guidance  Department  on  these  scales  and  took 
the  average.  We  are  planning  to  use  your  15 
points  toward  which  to  work.  It  has  already  been 
a  real  service  to  us. 

Enclosed  is  the  completed  copy  of  A  Self 
Study  Guide  for  High  School  Guidance  and 
Counseling  programs.  We  were  indeed  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  study 
as  we  have  been  actively  interested  in  guidance 
for  the  past  twelve  years. 

The  study  of  the  - - -  High  School 

guidance  and  counseling  program  was  done  co¬ 
operatively  by  the - High  School 

Guidance  Committee,  composed  of  the  following 
members. 

This  school  is  moving  toward  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  the  best  it  can  but  with  teachers  teaching 
or  occupied  with  six  periods  a  day.  How  can  they 
do  much  outside  with  guidance? 

_  I  myself,  have  two  master’s  degrees  and  can 
direct  a  program  if  it  can  be  set  up. 

All  possible  will  be  done  this  year  toward  that 
end. 


We  at - are  indeed  happy  to  have 

a  part  in  this  survey.  At  our  recent  principals’ 
meeting  we  discussed  this  very  important  prob¬ 
lem.  Further,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you 
regarding  any  new  developments  in  this  field. 

I  attempted  to  set  up  a  complete  guidance 
program  and  actually  wrote  a  rather  incomplete 

paper  for  such  a  program  here  in - . 

I  am  attempting  to  sell  the  program  to  my  staff 
at  the  present  time.  This  takes  a  lot  of  work 
because  each  teacher  must  be  sold  in  a  small 
system  as  well  as  in  the  large  system.  I  consider 
each  teacher  a  counselor  and  under  the  present 
plan  each  teacher  will  be  given  time  for  such 
counseling.  We  are  getting  a  much  more  com¬ 
plete  record  system  which  includes  a  large 
amount  of  personal  data,  scholarship,  intelli¬ 
gence  test  ratings,  aptitude  test  scores,  achieve¬ 
ment  test  scores,  health  record  including  audiom¬ 
eter  tests  for  hearing,  inoculation  and  im¬ 
munization  dates,  regular  eye  checks,  and  other 
information  relative  to  health.  We  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  a  plan  of  having  each  teacher  make  out 
anecdotal  records  of  youngsters  which  will  be 
compiled  at  the  end  of  the  semester  on  one  sheet 
giving  a  brief,  concise,  composite  for  that  period. 

We  need  to  do  much  but  I  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  when  I  have  sold  each  teacher  on 
the  value  of  recognizing  the  individual  pupil 
rather  than  the  individual  subject  taught,  then 
and  then  only  will  our  guidance  program  begin 
to  function. 

Our  record  isn’t  any  too  good  is  it?  Maybe  we 
can  improve  it. 

While  we  have  had  members  on  our  staff  for 
some  years  assigned  to  guidance  and  counseling, 
we  have  aimed  to  keep  the  mechanics  simple 
enough  to  permit  the  program  to  function  while 
the  students  are  still  in  school,  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  personal  enough  to  insure  a  close  and  con¬ 
structive  interest  in  each  individual. 

Persona]  guidance  needed  to  foster  and  develop 
the  common  qualities  essential  to  every  worthy 
occupation,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  civil  and 
social  obligations — cooperation,  purpose,  appli¬ 
cation,  satisfaction  in  high  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  responsibility,  health,  personality— should 
begin  in  the  first  grade  and  continue  throughout 
school  life.  Educational  and  vocational  guidance 
should  go  along  pari  passu;  guidance  cannot  be 
deferred  to  the  high  school  years.  It  is  for  the 
secondary  schools  to  build  on  and  continue  the 
achievements  of  the  elementary  grades.  An  en¬ 
riched  program  and  a  staff  of  high  competency 
and  devotion  are  needed  to  insure  a  high  degree 
of  holding  power.  In  this  mining  community, 
there  has  been  a  significant  development  from 
the  days  when  but  a  third  of  those  entering  the 
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eighth  grade  finished  the  work  of  that  year,  to 
the  present  time  when  nearly  ninety  percent  of 
those  enrolling  in  the  first  grade  graduate  from 
high  school.  Children  from  the  very  beginning 
must  take  an  active  part  in  their  own  education. 
They  must  realize  that  education  is  opportunity. 

There  has  been  danger  of  guidance  programs 
becoming  too  impersonal,  too  elaborate  to  be 
practical,  too  much  concerned  with  machinery. 
Purpose  and  results  in  terms  of  people  must  be 
foremost.  Faith  in  the  worth  and  value  of  each 
individual  must  continue  a  great  tradition.  The 
intervention  of  competent,  inspiring  personalities 
is  of  first  importance  if  we  are  to  justify  this 
faith  and  make  it  real  in  actual  practice. 

Thus,  certain  of  the  practices  itemized  under 
divisions  four  and  five  of  each  of  the  rating  scales 
are  in  effect  in  this  system.  In  many  cases  serious 
work  is  being  done  to  achieve  the  standards  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  upper  levels  of  the  scale.  While 
the  ratings  given  indicate  school  level  with  regard 
to  certain  guidance  and  counseling  practices, 
there  must  be  taken  into  consideration  the  effect 
upon  each  school  of  the  city  wide  services  being 
utilized  through  the  system.  To  secure  a  true 
picture  of  the  guidance  and  counseling  programs 

of  the  -  High  Schools,  it  appears 

to  this  committee  that  there  must  be  study  of 
the  school  program.  Such  study,  of  course,  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  committee. 

We  will  be  very  interested  to  see  the  results  of 
your  study. 

Our  school  has  only  four  teachers  in  addition 
to  superintendent.  Guidance  does  not  exist. 
The  superintendent  does  considerable  guidance 
with  juniors  and  seniors.  In  other  words  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  incidental.  We  do  all  we  can  with  the 
time  and  resources  at  our  disposal.  I  think  we  do 
as  much  as  the  average  small  school  in  ■ 

but  am  not  particularly  proud  of  our  guidance 
“program.” 

Our  replies  may  seem  inconsistent.  It  must  be 
noted  that  ours  is  (1)  a  private  school;  (2)  for 
girls  only;  (3)  from  families  of  generally  much 
above  average  financial  and  social  standing  and 
that  (4)  from  90  to  95  %  of  our  graduates  will 
go  on  to  college  and  postpone  vocational  choices 
(as  their  families  prefer)  for  several  years.  Stress 
in  our  guidance  program  is  accordingly  put  upon 
moral  and  educational  guidance  rather  than  on 
vocational. 

Ours  is  a  small  suburban  community  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  industry.  Most  of  our  graduates  go  on 
to  college.  This  makes  many  of  the  questions  in 
your  self-study  guide  very  difficult  to  answer. 


This  rating  is  a  composite  opinion  of  five  of 
our  faculty  members.  The  five  votes  did  not  vary 
more  than  two  points  either  way  on  any  question. 

This  report  is  a  composite  of  evaluations  of 
our  staff  members  and  indicates  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  on  our  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling  program  during  the  past  two  years.  This 

is  my  second  year  as  principal  of - 

High  School.  We  have  a  projected  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  which  when  in  full  operation  will  place  us 
on  points  four  and  five  for  the  fifteen  criteria. 

I  would  be  interested  in  any  report  you  may 
have  on  the  general  picture  of  guidance  and 
counseling  for  the  schools  in  this  area. 

We  are  returning  this  Self-Study  Guide  for 
High  School  Guidance  and  Counseling  Programs 
check  list.  We  worked  this  out  cooperatively 
with  our  secondary  counselors.  This  counseling 
group  of  nine  teachers  constitutes  the  basic  unit 
of  our  guidance  program.  The  checks  on  the 
study  guide  are  a  compilation  of  their  opinions. 

There  were  some  reactions  from  these  teachers 
which  could  not  be  indicated  on  the  check  list. 
In  terms  of  our  guidance  program  some  of  our 
counselors  felt  that  items  4,  5,  6,  7,  n,  12  and  13 
could  not  be  checked  and  were  not  applicable. 
For  example,  item  4,  which  deals  with  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  counseling  program,  does  not 
fit  too  well  in  terms  of  our  organization.  We  have 
one  teacher  indicated  as  chairman  of  secondary 
counselors  who  meets  with  the  counseling  group 
at  a  regular  hourly  meeting  each  week.  Item  11 
is  set  up  in  terms  of  the  “receiving”  school  and 
“sending”  school.  At  University  School  we  have 
all  grades  from  four  year  kindergarten  to  the 
twelfth.  As  with  the  rest  of  the  curriculum,  we 
like  to  feel  that  the  guidance  function  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  unified  over  this  grade  range. 

I  should  like  to  have  our  faculty  make  an 
extended  study  of  guidance  and  counseling  this 
year.  For  this  purpose  we  should  like  to  have 
fifty  copies  of  each  of  the  two  sheets  referred  to. 

In  all  truthfulness  in  filling  out  the  question¬ 
naire  our  rating  will  be  on  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  scale — however,  ask  us  these  same  questions 
one  year  from  now  and  our  rating  will  be  much 
better. 

Do  you  have  extra  copies  of  this  blank  form 
on  guidance  practice?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  have 
about  fifteen  copies  of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  Guidance  Program : 

a.  Religious  schools  and  public  schools  are 
not  using  the  same  common  denominator. 

b.  The  questions,  as  presented,  totally  ignore 
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(by  omission)  the  religious  training  of  the 
- school.  That  training  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  character  forming  and  self-dLciplinary, 
based  as  it  is  on  individual  responsibility. 

c.  Avenues  of  guidance  inaccessible  to  the 
non-religious  school  are  available  to  the 
religious;  e.g.  the  sacramental  system 
“counsels”  and  “guides.” 

d.  The  life  of  a  religious  teacher  is  a  dedicated 

one,  and  the  dedication  goes  far  beyond  the 
scholastic  needs  of  students,  because,  in 
the - philosophy  of  education,  scholas¬ 

tic  achievement  has  never  been  the  ultimate 
objective. 

e.  “No  organized  plan”  (Question  7)  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  “catch  as  catch  can” 
procedure.  Our  classes  have  assigned  ad¬ 
visers,  but  the  assignment  is  not  arbitrary 
so  far  as  the  pupil  concerned.  The  sopho¬ 
more  who  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  soph¬ 
omore  adviser  knows  that  she  is  free  to 
consult  any  member  of  the  faculty  when¬ 
ever  she  pleases.  And  the  same  holds  for  all 
the  other  classes. 

I  think  that  it  is  probably  true  that  we  lack  an 
over-all  view  of  the  economic  factors  involved 
in  specialized  employment;  and  it  is  likewise  true 
that  we  are  deficient  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
socio-economic  conditions  of  some  students.  We 
do  need  to  find  ways  and  means  to  overcome  this 
deficiency. 

Each  member  of  our  high  school  faculty  rated 
our  guidance  program  individually  on  the  basis 
of  the  rating  scale  submitted.  The  figures  above 
each  point  on  the  scale  represent  the  number  who 
marked  the  scale  at  that  point. 

The  principal  and  the  guidance  director  ex¬ 
amined  the  results  and  discovered  that  some 
areas  of  the  program  were  unknown  or  little 
known  to  the  faculty.  As  a  result  of  the  self-study 
rating  scale,  we  are  planning  to  make  a  further 
study  of  our  guidance  program  in  our  faculty 
meetings. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  report  of  our  school 
on  guidance.  At  present  our  guidance  program  is 
very  inaccurate.  We  hope  during  the  year  to  be 
able  to  develop  a  better  guidance  program. 

Any  information  that  you  have  on  guidance 
we  would  appreciate  your  sending  to  us.  We  are 
working  toward  a  program  where  guidance  will 
receive  its  proper  share  of  school  consideration. 

A  number  of  our  counselors  and  home-room 
teachers  are  very  much  interested  in  the  enclosed 
self-study.  We  should  appreciate  your  sending 
us  ten  additional  copies  for  further  examination. 
Could  you  also  send  ten  explanation  sheets  which 


give  the  "Characteristics  of  a  High-School  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Counseling  Program”?  We  feel  that 
they  would  be  very  helpful. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  reply  to  my  re¬ 
quest  of  October  3  concerning  the  Self-Study 
Guide  Concerning  Guidance  and  the  Counseling 
Programs.  I  have  started  laying  the  groundwork 
for  my  thesis  and  will  incorporate  in  it  much  of 
the  information  provided  by  the  guide.  May  I 
ask  the  method  that  your  committee  will  use  in 
preparing  the  information  for  dissemination? 
Will  tabulated  and  generalized  results  be  pub¬ 
lished  showing  the  frequencies  of  the  various 
ratings,  will  ratings  be  provided  for  each  of  the 
fifteen  subdivisions  of  the  guide,  and  what  is 
wording  of  the  titles  of  each  of  these  fifteen  sec¬ 
tions? 

The  self-study  guide  for  high  school  guidance 
and  counseling  programs  which  we  have  been 
asked  to  use  in  reporting  local  practices  has,  we 
believe,  much  value  for  self-study  and  evalua¬ 
tion. 

However,  we  feel  that  there  are  three  addi¬ 
tional  characteristics  which  should  be  included: 

1.  The  degree  to  which  the  guidance  and 
counseling  program  permeates  the  entire 
school  system  from  pre-school  through  the 
high  school. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  guidance  program 
attempts  to  improve  the  community  en¬ 
vironment  to  prevent  maladjustments  and 
frustration.  That  is,  raising  economic  levels, 
improvement  of  social  status,  education  for 
parenthood,  sex  education,  etc. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  program  works 
toward  the  guidance  and  counseling  of 
maladjusted  parents  of  the  community 
thus  attempting  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  poorly  adjusted  children  or  the 
extent  to  which  the  program  is  geared  to 
the  guidance  and  counseling  of  parents 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  clinically 
treat  the  child. 

I  would  like  to  receive  fifteen  copies  of  the 
form:  “A  Self-Study  Guide  for  High  School 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Programs.”  I  find  that 
there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  this  high 
school  for  this  type  of  work.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
remit  any  charge  for  these  copies  if  there  is  such. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  this  material  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Our  high  school  faculty  would  like  to  use  the 
self  study  guide  material  for  one  of  their  regular 
faculty  meetings.  They  would  like  to  have  thirty 
copies  of  the  white  self  guidance  evaluation  five 
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point  scale  and  thirty  copies  of  the  explanation 
sheet.  They  will  be  glad  to  pay  for  this  material 
if  there  is  any  charge. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  check  sheet  entitled 
“A  Self-Study  Guide  for  High  School  Guidance 
and  Counseling  Programs,”  as  a  faculty  study 
and  would  like  to  pursue  this  study  immediately 
so  that  a  composite  can  be  made  from  our  school 
of  faculty  opinion  rather  than  a  check  sheet  of 
my  personal  opinion. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  buy  from  the 
North  Central  Association,  100  copies  of  “A 
Self-Study  Guide  for  High  School  Guidance  and 
Counseling  Programs”?  We  want  to  use  these 
guides  for  an  evaluation  of  our  guidance  program 
by  all  teachers  on  our  staff.  This  report  which 


we  are  enclosing  for  you  is  a  composite  of  the 
opinions  of  all  of  our  class  counselors. 

We  have  in - a  group  of  teachers,  prin¬ 

cipals,  and  supervisors  who  for  several  years  have 
organized  themselves  into  a  group  known  as  the 
Guidance  Council.  We  have  met  once  a  month 
and  discussed  problems,  techniques,  etc.,  of  guid¬ 
ance. 

When  I  received  the  copy  of  “A  Self-Study 
Guide  for  High  School  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Program,”  I  was  at  once  impressed  by  its  value 
to  our  group  as  a  guide  for  further  study. 

It  would  be  quite  a  job  to  ditto  or  mimeograph 
this  copy.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  100  copies? 
Either  yellow  or  white  will  be  satisfactory.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  pay  you  for  them. 

I  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you  at  an  early 
date  since  we  wish  to  use  the  forms  at  our 
November  meeting  early  in  the  month. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT 
July  x,  1947-June  30,  1948 

William  E.  McVey,  Treasurer 

For  many  years  the  North  Central  Association  has  employed  the  firm  of  Oldham 
&  Gouwens,  1  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  to  audit  the  treasurer’s 
accounts.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  members  of  the  Association  to  know  that  the 
contract  with  Oldham  &  Gouwens  provides  for  a  continuous  audit  of  the  treasur¬ 
er’s  books. 

The  treasurer  and  other  executive  officers  of  the  Association  have  authorized 
the  publication  of  this  report  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1947  and  ending 
June  30,  1948,  in  order  that  members  of  the  Association  may  be  informed  regard¬ 
ing  financial  transactions  and  budgetary  procedures  of  the  organization. 

The  report  was  addressed  to  the  treasurer  under  date  of  August  17,  1948. 

We  [Oldham  &  Gouwens]  have  examined  the  books  of  account  and  records  maintained  at  your 
office  as  Treasurer  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  the 
fiscal  period  from  July  1,  1947  to  June  30,  1948  and  submit  herewith  our  report  which  includes 
the  exhibits  and  schedule  listed  below  and  our  comments  thereon: 


Exhibit  “A”  — Balance  Sheet,  June  30,  1948 

Exhibit  “A-r”  —Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

Exhibit  “B”  — Comparative  Statement  of  Income  and  Expense  for  the  years  ended  June  30, 

1948  and  1947 

Schedule  “B-i” — Comparative  Statement  of  Expense  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1948  and 
1947 


Activities 


The  gross  income  of  the  Association  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1948  was  $66,794.85.  Of  this  amount 
$45>507-50  represents  receipts  for  membership  fees.  The  expense  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$66,427.81.  Accordingly,  the  income  exceeded  the  expenses  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1948  by 
$367.04  as  compared  with  an  excess  of  expense  over  income  for  the  previous  year  of  $4,441.84. 

A  condensed  summary  of  the  income  and  expense  for  the  two  fiscal  years  is  given  in  the  following 
table.  The  details  are  given  in  Exhibit  “B”  and  a  comparative  statement  of  the  expense  of  the  two 
periods  is  given  in  Schedule  “B-i.” 


Income 

Years  Ended  June  30, 
1948  1947 

Increase 

Decrease 

Membership  fees . 

Application  fees . 

Inspection  and  survey  fee .  .  . 

Sales  of  Quarterlies  and  reprints .... 

Sale  of  Manuals  and  Schedules.  . 

Sale  of  Histories  of  North  Central  Association 
Registration  fees — Annual  meeting .... 

Income  tax  withheld . 

$29,859.87 
105 .00 
10,936.89 
1,075-37 
625.10 
114.94 

$15,647.63 

175.00 

5,220.83 

161.37 

175-72 

103-53 

1,530.03 

352.40 

766.10 

Royalties  and  miscellaneous .... 

152-13 

Total  Income . 

$23,925-55 

19,116.67 

Expenses . 

47, 311 ■ J4 

Excess  of  Expenses  over  Income . . 

$  4,441.84 

$  4  >  808 . 88 
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Financial  Condition 

The  General  Fund  increased  $367.04  during  the  year  from  $8,043.64  at  June  30,  1947  to  $8,410.68 
at  June  30,  1948.  The  increase  represents  the  excess  of  income  over  expenses. 

COMMENTS  ON  BALANCE  SHEET 

Cash  on  Deposit 

The  cash  funds  of  the  Association  were  on  deposit  at  June  30,  1948  in  the  following  banks: 


First  National  Bank  of  Chicago .  $  3,529.03 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Chicago .  5,000.00 

National  Bank  of  Harvey .  9,399.76 

South  Holland  Trust  &  Savings  Bank .  965.50 


Total .  $18,894.29 


Revolving  Funds  with  Secretaries  of  Commissions 
Mr.  Norman  Burns,  Secretary,  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 


Cash  on  hand . .  $  1.82 

Cash  on  deposit  University  National  Bank,  Chicago .  432.72  $  434.54 


Dr.  G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Secretary  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 


Schools 

B alance  in  account .  x  56 . 1 7 

*  Dr.  Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Secretary,  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

Trust  Fund,  Secondary  Commission 
University  of  Michigan 

Balance  in  account .  153-82 

Dr.  Harlan  C.  Koch,  Managing  Editor,  North  Central  Association  Quarterly 
Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1940 .  468.52 


$T, 213.05 


We  received  direct  verification  from  the  depositories  covering  the  balances  on  deposit  at  June  30, 
1948  in  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  and  the  amounts  reported  to  us  were  reconciled  with  the  amounts 
shown  on  the  books. 

Copies  of  all  official  receipts  for  cash  received  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  fiscal  year  were  traced 
to  the  cash  received  records  and  from  these  records  to  their  deposit  in  the  banks.  All  cancelled  checks 
returned  by  the  banks  were  examined  and  traced  to  the  cash  disbursement  records.  Properly  author¬ 
ized  vouchers  covering  the  disbursements  were  also  checked. 

The  balances  in  the  Revolving  Funds  held  by  Secretaries  of  Commissions  and  the  “Quarterly” 
office  were  verified  by  examining  their  reports  as  of  June  30,  1948  as  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association.  Independent  bank  verifications  were  not  made  in  connection  with  the  revolving  funds. 

Disbursements  from  the  Revolving  Funds  are  reported  periodically  by  the  Secretaries  in  charge 
of  the  funds.  The  secretaries  are  thereupon  reimbursed  by  the  Treasurer  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
ports  submitted. 

Cash  in  Closed  Bank 

The  balance  of  $224.29  in  the  closed  Fletcher  American  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis  remained 
unchanged  during  the  year  and  this  amount  is  not  included  in  the  assets  of  the  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  this  report.  No  independent  verification  was  made  to  cover  this  closed  bank  balance. 

Liberal  Arts  Study 

The  balance  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Study  Account  (formerly  Cooper’s  Special  Study)  at  June  30, 1947 
was  $2,141.48.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1948,  $13,961.84  was  collected.  The  expenditures 
amounted  to  $7,219.71,  hence  the  unexpended  balance  is  $8,883.61. 
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Institutions  for  Teachers’  Education 

The  cash  received  for  Institutions  for  Teachers’  Education  ($1,600.00)  is  carried  as  a  fund  balance 
and  accordingly  it  is  not  included  in  the  income  of  the  General  Fund. 

General 

Our  examination  was  confined  to  an  audit  of  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Association 
as  recorded  by  the  Treasurer.  In  addition  to  the  cash  balances,  the  Association  is  said  to  own  certain 
unrecorded  other  assets  consisting  principally  of  office  equipment  at  various  offices.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  determine  the  amount  or  value  of  this  equipment. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association  is  bonded  in  the  amount  of  $10,000.00  and  his  Secretary  is  bonded 
in  the  amount  of  $5,000.00.  The  Bond  issued  by  the  Travelers  Indemnity  Company  was  examined 
by  us. 

In  our  opinion,  subject  to  the  representations  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Revolving  Funds  as  to 
balances  controlled  by  them,  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  and  related  statement  of  income  and 
expense  present  fairly  the  financial  condition  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  at  June  30,  1948  and  the  results  of  its  financial  operations  for  the  year  ended  on 
that  date,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Oldham  and  Gouwens 
Certified  Public  Accountants 
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BALANCE  SHEET 
June  30,  1948 

ASSETS 

Cash 


On  Deposit .  $18,894.29 

Revolving  F unds  with  Secretaries  of  Commissions .  1,213.05 

Total  Working  Funds .  $20,107.34 


Cash  on  Deposit  in  Closed  Bank 

Fletcher- American  National  Bank  Balance  June  30,  1947 .  $  224.29 

Collections  during  current  year .  . 


Balance  June  30,  1948. 
Total  Assets . 

FUND  BALANCES 


$  224.29 


$20,107.34 


Liberal  Arts  Education  Study . 

Institutions  for  Teachers’  Education . 

Revolving  Funds — Secretaries  of  Commissions 


$  8,883.61 
1 ,600.00 
1,213.05 


General  Fund 


Balance  June  30,  1947 . 

Add:  Income  tax  withheld  Prior  Year . 

Excess  of  Income  over  expense  year  ended  June  30, 1948  (Schedule  “B”) 


$7,804.34 

239.30 

367.04 


8,410.68 


Total  Fund  Balances 


$20,107.34 
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STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED 
JUNE  30,  1948  AND  JUNE  30,  I947 


Balance 

Disburse- 

July  1, 

Receipts 

Total 

ments 

1946 

1946/47 

1946/47 

1946/1947 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study. 
(Formerly  Cooper’s  Special 

— 

$  9,241.11 

$  9,241.11 

$  7,099.63 

Study) 

General  Fund 

Transfer  from  former  Treas- 

urer . 

— 

$io,345-39 

— 

— 

Collection  on  closed  bank .  .  . 
American  Council  on  Educa- 

— 

224.29 

tion — Refund . 

— 

3,000.00 

— 

— 

Carl  G.  F.  Franzen — Refund 
Transfer  to  Cooper’s  Special 

46.50 

Study . 

— 

1 .370.00 

— 

— 

Income  tax  withheld . 

— 

239.30 

— 

— 

General . 

— 

42,869.30 

— 

— 

$55,354-78 

$55,354-78 

$47,311.14 

Total . 

— 

$64,595.89 

$64,595.89 

$54,410.77 

Balance 
July  1, 
1947 

Receipts 

1947/48 

Total 

Disburse¬ 

ments 

1947/48 

1947/1948 

Liberal  Arts  Education  Study . 

$  2,141.48 

$13,961.84 

$16,103.32 

$  7,219-7 1 

Institutions  for  Teachers’  Edu- 

cation . 

— 

1 , 600 . 00 

1,600.00 

— 

General  Fund . 

8,043.64 

66,794.85 

74,838.49 

66,427.81 

Total . 

$10,185.12 

$82,356.69 

$92,541.81 

$73,647-52 

{Exhibit  “ B ”) 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED 

June  30,  1948  and  june  30,  1947 

1948  1947 


GENERAL  FUND 
Income 

Membership  fees . 

Application  fees . 

Inspection  and  survey  fees . 

Registration  fees — Annual  meeting . 

Total  Fees . 

Other 

Sale  of  Quarterlies . •  • ;  •  • 

Sale  of  histories  of  North  Central  Association 

Sale  of  manuals  and  schedules . 

Royalties  and  miscellaneous  income . 

Income  tax  withheld . 

Total  Other . 


$45,S07-50 

$29,859.87 

280.00 

105.00 

16,157.72 

10,936.89 

1,530.03 

— 

$63,475-25 

$40,901.76 

$  1,236.74 

$  1,075-37 

II  .41 

114.94 

800.82 

625.10 

918.23 

152-13 

352-40 

“““ 

$  3,3i9-6o 

$  i,967-54 

$66,794.85 

$42,869.30 

Balance 
June  30, 
1947 

$  2,141.48 


$  8,043.64 


$10,185.12 


Balance 
June  30, 
1948 

$  8,883.61 

1,600.00 

8,410.68 


$18,894.29 


Increase 

Decrease 


$15,647.63 

175.00 

5,220.83 

1,530-03 


$22,573.49 


$  161.37 

103-53 
175-72 
766.10 
352.40 


$  1,352.06 


$23,925-55 


Total  Income 
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EXPENSE—  (Schedule  B-i) 


Executive  Committee. 


Treasurer’s  Office. . . 
General  Association. 


Royalties  paid . 

Bank  service  charges. 
Income  tax  withheld. 

Total  Expense. . 


(. Schedule  “ B-i ”) 


Commission  on  Research  and  Service 

Committee  on  Experimental  Units . 

Committee  on  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers 

Steering  Committee . 

Teachers  Personnel  Committee . 

Institutions  for  Teacher  Education . 

Subcommittee  on  Cert,  of  Teachers . ’  ’  ”  ’  ’ 

Subcommittee  on  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts . ' ' 

Subcommittee  on  In-Service  Training  of  Teachers  ! ! 
Committee  on  Fundamentals . 

Total— Commission  on  Research  and  Service . 

Commission  on  Secretary  Schools 

Secretary’s  Office — 

Clerical  Assistance . 

Postage  and  Incidentals . 

State  Chairman  Fall  Meeting . 

Secretarial  Assistance  at  Chicago . 

Office  of  Chairman . 

State  Committee . 

Administrative  Committee . . 

Committee  on  Revision  of  Criteria . 

Total— Commission  on  Secondary  Schools . 


.  $  1,500.00 

$  - 

$  1,500.00 

4,072.08 

3,693-23 

378.85 

11 ,375-99 

6,302.44 

5,073-55 

10,320.79 

8,215.54 

2,105.25 

2,694.85 

1,857.08 

837-77 

8,920.00 

6,933-9! 

1,986.09 

2,877.23 

2,539-86 

337-37 

2,251.50 

1,657.22 

594.28 

3,532.78 

4,830.44 

1,297 .66 

2,514.26 

— 

2,514.26 

16,097.24 

11,281.42 

4,815.82 

16. 11 

— 

16. 11 

15.68 

— 

15.68 

239.30 

— 

239-30 

.  $66,427.81 

$47,3ii-i4 

$19,116.67 

.  $  367-04 

$  4,441.84 

$  4,808.88 

) 

FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED 

30,  1947 

i947_i948 

1946-1947 

Increase 

Decrease 

$  1,500.00 

$  — 

$  1,500.00 

$  1,134.64 

$  1,128.70 

$  5.94 

110.59 

— 

no-59 

226.47 

177-59 

48.88 

347-50 

285.82 

61.68 

346.02 

— 

346.02 

299.24 

300.00 

.76 

287.31 

209 . 98 

77-33 

1 ,320.31 

1,591.14 

270.83 

$  4,072.08 

$  3,693-23 

$  378.85 

$  2,121.77 

$  1,528.15 

$  593-62 

88.66 

101 .48 

12.82 

i,584-34  ■ 

_ 

1 it  r  — 

i,584-34 

100.00 

f  100.00 

— 

150.00 

150.00 

5, 789-5! 

3,980.67 

1,808.84 

1,213.94 

k  592.14 

621.80 

327.77 

327.77 

!!»375-99  $  6,302.44  $  5,073.55 
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Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities 


Office  of  Secretary — 


Salaries . 

$  4,200.00 

$  3,417-50 

$ 

782.50 

Postage  and  Incidentals . 

750. oo 

705-59 

44.41 

Temporary  Assistance . 

750.00 

575-71 

174.29 

Board  of  Review . 

881 .89 

1,181.36 

299-47 

Special  Studies  and  Revision  of  Schedules . 

3,738.90 

2,335-38 

I 

,403-52 

Total — Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities . . 

$10,320.79 

$  8,215.54 

$  2 

,105-25 

Executive  Committee 

Committee  Meetings . 

$  2,694.85 

$  T, 857. 08 

$ 

837-77 

Total — Executive  Committee . 

$  2,694.85 

$  1,857.08 

$ 

837.77 

Quarterly  Office 

Clerical  Assistance . 

$  2,000.00 

$  1,346.97 

$ 

653-03 

Postage  and  Incidentals . 

25S-oo 

296.94 

41.94 

Editorial  Assistance . 

165.00 

90.00 

75.00 

Quarterly  Issues . 

6,500.00 

5 , 200 . 00 

I 

,300.00 

Total — Quarterly  Office . 

$  8,920.00 

$  6,933.91 

$  I 

,986.09 

Secretary's  Office 

Clerical  Assistance . 

$  2,700.00 

$  2,400.00 

$ 

300.00 

Postage  and  Incidentals . 

177-23 

139.86 

37-37 

Total — Secretary’s  Office . 

$  2,877.23 

$  2,539.86 

$ 

337-37 

Treasurer’s  Office 

Clerical  Assistance . 

$  1,615.00 

$  1,380.00 

$ 

235.00 

Miscellaneous . 

3 1 5 • °o 

19-39 

295.61 

5i-5o 

57-83 

6-33 

45.00 

50.00 

5.00 

175.00 

100.00 

75.00 

Notary  fees . 

50.00 

50.00 

Total — Treasurer’s  Office . 

$  2,251.50 

$  1,657.22 

$ 

594.28 

General  Association 

Traveling  Expense . 

$  873.97 

$  395-87 

$ 

478.10 

2,454.98 

2,478.27 

23.29 

203.83 

232.09 

28.26 

Total — General  Association . 

.  $  3,532-78 

$  3,106.23 

$ 

426.55 

.  $  2,514.26 

$  1,724.21 

$ 

790.05 

Inspection  and  Survey  Expenses 

Honoraria  to  Inspectors  «.  o  -  o 

Traveling  Expenses,  Editing,  typing  reports,  etc .  $16,097.24  $11,281.42  $4,815.82 
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Other 

Royalties  Paid . 

Bank  Service  Charges. 
Income  Tax  Withheld 


$  i6.ii 

$  - 

$  16. 11 

15.68 

— 

15.68 

239.30 

— 

239-30 

$  271.09 

$  — 

$  271.09 

$66,427.81 

$47,3ri.i4 

$19,116.67 

Grand  Total  All  Expenses 
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1  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  address  communications  to  the  Executive  Secretary,  North  Central 
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OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  MUST  HAVE 
MORE  MEN  TEACHERS  ! — 

A  PROGRAM 

School  administrators  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  need  for  more  men  in  our 
public  schools.  Since  1880  when  forty- 
three  of  each  hundred  teachers  were 
men,  the  emasculation  of  the  public 
schools  has  progressed  with  only  a  few 
interruptions. 

In  1920,  following  World  War  I, 
Office  of  Education  statistics  show 
that  the  percentage  of  men  reached  a 
low  of  fourteen,  increased  to  twenty- 
two  by  1940  when  ten  years  of  de¬ 
pression  even  made  teaching  salaries 
attractive  to  some  men,  and  now,  with 
the  wage  boom  of  World  War  II  still 
drawing  men  from  their  teaching  jobs, 
the  proportion  has  dropped  to  thirteen, 
an  all  time  low.  Of  these  thirteen  not 
more  than  ten  have  classroom  duties 
because  the  number  also  includes  some 
95  percent  of  school  administrators. 

But  why  not  let  the  women  do  all 
the  teaching?,  some  may  ask.  The 
sociologist  and  the  psychiatrist  have  a 
word  there.  They  say  that  young  boys 
see  entirely  too  much  of  women  during 
the  first  eighteen  years  of  their  lives. 
Fathers  are  away  from  home  during 
the  day  and  at  night  they  are  tired. 
Only  farm  boys  really  have  fathers  and 
their  training  shows  the  fact. 

When  boys  are  very  young  the 
mother’s  care  seems  to  be  all  that  is 
needed,  but  when  they  reach  adoles¬ 
cence  the  female  hand  seems  only  to 
aggravate  the  problems  of  growing 
into  manhood.  At  school  it  is  the  same. 


“Boys  give  five  times  as  much  trouble 
as  girls”  is  an  expression  by  which  the 
mother  and  the  elementary  school 
teacher  admit  their  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  adolescent  boys.  It  is  not  easy 
to  turn  boys  of  this  age  into  girls,  but 
with  so  many  mothers  and  teachers 
working  hard  at  the  task  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  in  some  instances,  as  psy¬ 
chiatrists  will  tell  you,  waiving  a  few 
unimportant  biological  details,  they 
are  completely  successful. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  elementary  schools 
have  not  a  man  in  the  place.  Even  the 
architect  commonly  overlooks  the  pos¬ 
sible  presence  of  an  adult  male  in  the 
elementary  school  building. 

When  young  John  reaches  high 
school  it  is  high  time  he  encounters 
male  instructors.  Whether  he  does  so 
or  not  depends  on  the  school  he  at¬ 
tends.  Unfortunately,  it  happens  too 
often  that  about  the  time  his  mother 
finds  young  John  is  getting  difficult  to 
handle  and  appeals  to  the  father  for 
help,  John’s  teachers  in  high  school — 
four  out  of  five  are  women,  you  know — 
have  already  put  him  down  as  a  prob¬ 
lem  child.  Have  you  noticed  that  95 
percent  of  the  school  “problem  cases” 
are  boys? — An  odd  fact  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  goodness  is  not  an  attribute 
of  any  one  of  the  sexes ! 

Should  John  become  too  tough  for 
the  women  to  handle  his  parents  may 
send  him  to  a  private  school,  a  military 
school  perhaps,  where  his  teachers  will 
be  men  exclusively.  Or  he  may  enter 
the  army  or  navy  and  again  find  only 
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men  instructors  in  the  service  schools 
he  must  attend.  In  either  instance, 
John  seldom  remains  a  problem. 

As  you  would  expect,  the  more 
manly  boys  of  this  age  are  first  to  rebel 
against  the  feminine  routines  imposed 
on  them  by  their  mothers  and  female 
teachers.  Bright  boys  show  their  revolt 
by  working  at  half  capacity.  They  are 
“lazy.”  Many  leave  school  altogether. 

Not  so  the  girls.  They  conform  and 
are  pronounced  “good”  by  their  teach¬ 
ers.  They  work  hardest  and  get  the 
best  marks.  Why  shouldn’t  they?  They 
are  being  skillfully  prepared  for  adult 
womanhood — and  so  are  the  boys  in 
their  classes.  The  whole  problem  boils 
down  to  the  fact  that  successful  teach¬ 
ers  of  ’teen-age  boys  must  be  leaders, 
capable  of  inspiring  their  young  charges 
to  masculine  achievement.  Be  sure 
that  the  young  buck  who  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  his  oats  is  not  looking  for 
leadership  in  women. 

If  you  know  some  young  fellow  who 
has  been  brought  up  by  his  grand¬ 
mother,  or  by  maiden  aunts  with  no 
men  in  the  family  group,  you  have  an 
accurate  picture  of  what  is  happening 
to  our  youth  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
public  schools.  Army  life  and  its  com¬ 
plete  association  with  men  came  as  a 
shock  to  millions  of  boys  who  had  been 
reared  by  women. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Strecker,  celebrated  psychiatrist, 
who  heads  the  Department  of  Psy¬ 
chiatry,  College  of  Medicine,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  absence  of  masculine 
direction  during  their  school  years  was 
a  primary  cause  of  disabling  psycho¬ 
neuroses  in  more  than  three  millions 
of  our  young  men  who  were  called 
abruptly  from  their  homes  into  the 
military  services.  He  writes,  “ — the 
male  teacher  is  the  first  and  legitimate 
surrogate  for  the  father.  Just  as  there 
are  certain  contributions  that  the 
mother  cannot  make  in  the  emotional- 


psychological  developmental  processes 
of  boys,  so  likewise  the  woman  teacher 
cannot  make  them.  If  they  are  made 
at  all,  they  must  be  made  by  male  in¬ 
structors.  If  they  are  not  made,  then 
important  pathways  leading  to  the 
goal  of  maturity  are  blocked.  ...  No 
expediency  of  school  finances  will 
justify  the  irreparable  loss  to  the  boys, 
to  their  mothers  and  fathers,  and  to 
the  nation  unless  the  normal  supply  of 
men  teachers  is  restored  and  main¬ 
tained.” 

This  situation  is  recognized  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  school  heads  generally, 
and  except  for  the  occasional  principal 
or  superintendent  who  seeks  to  avoid 
the  rivalry  of  having  other  capable 
schoolmen  within  his  organization, 
they  do  everything  possible  to  increase 
the  number  of  men  on  their  staffs. 

The  common  goal  sought  for  the 
high  schools  is  at  least  equal  propor¬ 
tions  of  men  and  women  teachers.  An 
excellent  article  in  School  and  Society 
by  the  late  Eston  V.  Tubbs  justifies 
this  position  as  follows:  “In  the  home 
there  is  equal  representation  of  the 
sexes  in  the  two  parents.  This  is  the 
natural  environmental  situation  for 
children  to  grow  to  young  manhood 
and  womanhood.  It  would  seem  only 
logical  that  in  our  schools  there  should 
be  at  least  an  approximation  of  the 
same  balance  between  men  and  women 
teachers  of  adolescents  as  prevails  in 
the  home.”1 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
ready-made  opposition  to  the  plan.  A 
few  leaders  of  women’s  organizations 
see  a  loss  of  prestige  in  admitting  that 
the  education  of  adolescent  boys  can¬ 
not  safely  remain  so  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  women  teachers.  Not  ready 
to  concede  that  their  struggle  for 
equal  rights  may  not  have  been  too 
successful  in  the  schools,  they  will  not 
give  up  their  advantage  voluntarily. 

1  School  and  Society,  June  i,  1946,  p.  394. 
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Also  at  issue  is  the  “equal  pay  for 
equal  work”  formula.  Feminist  leaders 
will  admit  that  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  securing  equal  pay  for  women 
in  business  and  industry,  but  cling  to 
the  belief  that  a  crusade  on  this  issue 
in  the  public  schools,  where  women 
have  majority  control,  will  win  higher 
wages  for  all  women  workers.  Such 
reasoning  appears  unsound,  however, 
when  one  considers  that  the  primary 
cause  for  low  school  salaries  through 
the  years  has  been  the  large  surplus  of 
educated  women  always  ready  and 
anxious  to  take  these  low-paid  jobs  in 
the  schools  rather  than  accept  even 
lower  pay  in  business  or  industry.  In¬ 
deed,  it  seems  very  doubtful  that  men’s 
wages,  the  goal  of  the  feminist,  will 
ever  prevail  in  the  teaching  profession 
until  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  are 
men. 

Confusing  to  the  public,  further¬ 
more,  is  the  wavering  attitude  of  a  few 
educators  who  are  heads  of  national 
teacher  groups  but  hesitate  to  take  a 
forthright  position  on  this  issue  be¬ 
cause  of  the  predominance  of  women 
in  their  membership. 

These  are  all  obstacles,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  must  and  will  be  surmounted 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  and 
of  the  whole  teaching  profession. 
Three  methods  of  solution  present 
themselves : 

1.  General  adoption  of  family  allowances  for  de¬ 
pendents  of  teachers. 

A  research  bulletin  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  dated  March,  1947,  lists 
more  than  one  hundred  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  which  dependency  allowances  are 
already  being  paid.2  About  half  of  them  make 
such  payments  to  men  teachers  only,  the 
others  to  both  men  and  women  who  are  heads 
of  families.  Either  plan  greatly  encourages  the 
employment  of  men  instructors.  School  men 
have  four  times  as  many  dependents  as  have 
women  teachers. 

A  portion  of  the  list  of  municipalities  fol¬ 
lows: 

2  Discussion  Pamphlet  No.  8,  N.E.A.,  March, 

1947. 


Massachusetts 

Springfield 

Brockton 

Dedham 

Easthampton 

Auburn 

Wellesley 

Minnesota 

Austin 

Ely 

Rochester 
St.  Cloud 
Stillwater 
Virginia 


Wisconsin 

Cudahy 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Superior 

Waukesha 

Illinois 
Canton 
East  Moline 
Hinsdale 
Quincy 
Riverside 
Winnetka 


These  are  only  representative  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  communities  listed. 


2.  Wider  acceptance  of  the  plan  of  teacher  ap¬ 
pointment  now  used  in  New  York  City.  (Sixty 
percent  of  teachers  in  New  York  public  high 
schools  are  men.) 

The  plan  is  described  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  writer  from  the  Office  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  New  York:  “  ...  all  our 
teaching  positions  are  filled  from  eligible  lists 
promulgated  as  a  result  of  open  competitive 
examinations.  The  eligible  lists  are  separated 
into  two  lists;  one  for  men  and  one  for  women. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  fill  a  teaching 
vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  a  man  or 
woman  teacher.  The  recommendations  of  the 
heads  of  schools  are  invariably  accepted.” 

The  New  York  plan  is  identical  with  that  of 
many  cities  which  make  no  pretense  of  main¬ 
taining  eligible  lists. 

3.  A  strong  position  on  the  part  of  accrediting 
agencies  whereby,  after  a  suitable  warning 
period,  each  accredited  high  school  must  show 
that  50  percent  of  its  teaching  personnel  is 
composed  of  men. 


It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  all 
three  plans  must  be  used  if  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  is  to  reestablish  itself  as 
suitable  employment  for  young  men 
of  ability  who  have  the  normal  desire 
to  marry  and  bring  up  their  families  in 
decent  comfort.  The  public  schools  are 
under  no  obligation  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  or  asylum  for  celibates  or 
other  maladjusted  persons,  but  will 
continue  to  draw  them  in  large  major¬ 
ity  unless  special  inducement  is  offered 
to  ambitious  young  men  actually  to 
compete  for  jobs  in  the  schools.  School 
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positions  must  not  continue  to  go  by 
default  to  the  less  able. 

Herschel N.  Scott 
Lane  Technical  High  School 
Chicago ,  Illinois 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  MICHIGAN 
STATE  COMMITTEE 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Committee  to  arrange  a 
meeting  of  the  North  Central  adminis¬ 
trators  of  Michigan  in  conjunction 
with  the  sessions  of  the  Michigan  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Association.  The  fifth 
annual  meeting  of  North  Central  Ad¬ 
ministrators  was  held  on  December  i 
at  the  Hotel  Olds  in  Lansing  from  8  to 
io  p.m.  The  meeting  this  year  featured 
a  discussion  of  the  new  North  Central 
Association  library  regulations.  Since 
the  problem  involves  the  cooperation 
of  teacher  training  institutions,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  colleges  and  of  the 
Michigan  State  Library  were  asked  to 
participate.  The  meeting  took  the  form 
of  a  panel  discussion  on  “Meeting  the 
New  Library  Regulations  of  the  North 
Central  Association  in  Michigan.” 
Participants  on  the  panel  were: 

Richard  J.  Jurley,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Library  Science,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Chairman. 

Louise  Rees,  School  Library  Con¬ 
sultant,  Michigan  State  Library 

Alice  Louise  Lefevre,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Library  Science, 
Western  Michigan  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Charles  V.  Park,  Librarian,  Central 
Michigan  College  of  Education. 

G.  R.  Gibson,  Superintendent,  Law- 
ton,  Michigan,  (representing  a 
small  school.) 

Omer  P.  Bartow,  Principal,  Marys¬ 
ville  (Michigan)  High  School  (re¬ 
presenting  a  medium-sized  school.) 

Edward  E.  Edick,  Principal,  Senior 
High  School,  Escanaba,  Michigan 
(representing  a  large  school.) 


Following  the  discussion  by  panel 
members,  questions  and  comments 
were  made  from  the  floor.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  new  regulations  will 
call  for  the  most  active  concern  on  the 
part  of  both  secondary  schools  and 
teacher  training  institutions  if  the 
schools  in  Michigan  are  to  meet  the 
regulation  completely  by  1955-56. 
The  following  suggestions  grew  out  of 
the  discussion: 

1.  Schools  should  take  steps  now 
looking  toward  meeting  the  regu¬ 
lations  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

2.  In  most  cases,  the  best  plan  will 
probably  be  to  encourage  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher — one  interested  in 
young  people  and  in  books — to 
take  the  necessary  technical  prep¬ 
aration  to  qualify  as  a  librarian 
or  teacher-librarian. 

3.  Principals  and  superintendents 
should  inform  themselves  of  the 
resources  for  training  in  library 
work  in  the  Michigan  teacher 
training  institutions  and  the  per¬ 
sons  available  for  employment, 

4.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  quali¬ 
fied  personnel,  it  is  imperative 
that  administrators  be  concerned 
to  make  the  position  attractive 
both  financially  and  in  status  and 
conditions  of  work. 

A  major  concern  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Michigan  has  been  helping 
schools  to  prepare  to  use  the  report 
form  (A-3)  for  the  special  study  of 
Criterion  I  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of 
most  service  to  the  school  in  under¬ 
standing  its  own  community.  To  this 
end  the  State  Committee  held  an  all¬ 
day  meeting  August  27  to  discuss  the 
new  report  forms  in  detail  and  to  con¬ 
sider  ways  in  which  service  to  the 
schools  could  be  rendered  most  ef¬ 
fectively.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  a 
series  of  all-day  “clinics”  on  the  report 
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forms  was  arranged.  Five  of  these 
were  scheduled  for  different  sections 
of  the  state  originally,  and  two  addi¬ 
tional  “clinics”  were  added  when  it 
was  evident  that  a  number  of  North 
Central  administrators  did  not  get  re¬ 
port  forms  in  time  to  plan  attendance 
at  the  meetings.  At  each  of  these  “clin¬ 
ics”  a  member  of  the  State  Committee 
as  indicated  below,  took  charge  and 
served  as  discussion  leader. 

September  15,  Rackham  Building,  De¬ 
troit,  Owen  Emmons 
September  21,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan, 
Edgar  Johnston 

September  22,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
Norris  Wiltse 

September  29,  Escanaba,  Michigan, 
Leon  Waskin 

October  6,  East  Lansing,  Michigan, 
John  S.  Page 

October  13,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Owen 
Emmons 

October  22,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
Edgar  Johnston 

Each  of  the  “clinics”  involved  a 
presentation  of  the  new  “Policies, 
Regulations  and  Criteria”  in  some  de¬ 
tail  and  discussion  of  each  of  the  report 
forms.  Ample  opportunity  was  given 
for  questions,  and  the  meetings  seemed 
to  meet  a  definite  need  in  clarifying 
the  purpose  of  the  report  forms  and 
procedures  to  be  followed.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  time  was  spent  on  the 
special  study  reported  on  Form  A-3. 
While  a  few  administrators  expressed 
some  concern  at  the  length  of  the 
special  report  form  and  the  work  in¬ 
volved  in  completing  it,  the  State 
Committee  was  encouraged  by  the 
enthusiasm  shown  for  the  report  by 
teachers  and  administrators.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  evident  that  schools  are 
utilizing  this  form — as  intended  by 
the  Commission — as  a  means  of  be¬ 
coming  better  acquainted  with  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  their  schools  and 
with  the  community  they  serve. 


CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 
Maurice  Ahrens  is  director  of  in¬ 
struction,  Department  of  Instruction, 
Denver,  Colorado;  James  E.  Allen, 
Jr.  is  executive  assistant  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  Albany,  New 
York;  Theodore  Blegen  is  dean  of 
the  graduate  school  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota;  Francis  J.  Brown  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Higher  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Francis  W.  Brown  is 
superintendent  of  the  Ottawa  Hills 
High  School,  Ottawa  Hills,  Ohio; 
Miles  E.  Cary  is  associate  professor 
of  education  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
Robert  S.  Gilchrist  is  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  secondary 
education,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
L.  E.  Harris  is  superintendent  of 
schools,  Flood  wood,  Minnesota;  By¬ 
ron  Hollinshead  is  president  of  Coe 
College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  T.  R. 
McConnell  is  dean  of  the  College  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Minnesota;  Earl  J.  McGrath 
is  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  Paul  J.  Misner  is  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  in  Glencoe,  Illinois; 
Harold  E.  Moore  is  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
Paul  R.  Pierce  is  principal  of  Wells 
High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois;  H.  H. 
Remmers  is  director  of  the  Division  of 
Educational  Reference  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lafayette,  Indiana;  Herschel 
N.  Scott  is  president  of  the  Men  Teach¬ 
ers  Club  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois;  Harlie  L.  Smith  is 
president  of  William  Woods  College, 
Fulton,  Missouri;  Sister  Mary  Grace 
Waring  is  head  of  the  chemistry  de¬ 
partment  at  Marymount  College,  Sa- 
lina,  Kansas;  W.  W.  Whitehouse  is 
president  of  Albion  College,  Albion, 
Michigan. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  PRESENT-DAY  LIVING  IN  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL1 

Robert  S.  Gilchrist 
The  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


The  program  this  morning  is  a  rather 
complete  one  with  six  different  speak¬ 
ers.  My  assignment  is  to  introduce,  in 
an  over-all  way,  the  problem  before  us 
so  that  the  five  individuals  who  follow 
me  on  different  specific  phases  of  the 
problem  may  complete  the  picture.  I 
believe  it  was  Kilpatrick  who  said  that 
if  you  are  ever  going  to  get  real  control 
of  a  part  of  a  problem,  you  must  see 
the  over-all  picture  with  some  degree 
of  wholeness,  making  it  easier  to  find 
the  relationship  between  the  different 
parts. 

I  am  not  going  to  stop  very  long  on 
why  there  are  such  great  demands  on 
us  as  school  administrators  today. 
Many  of  you  had  these  demands 
brought  to  your  attention  at  Atlantic 
City.  We  realize  that  we  are  living  in 
an  age  when  the  problems  facing  us  are 
stupendous.  We  who  are  here  today 
have  an  opportunity  and  a  very  heavy 
responsibility  to  give  leadership  in  our 
schools  to  the  end  that  education 
serves  the  society  which  has  founded  it. 

Let  us  pause  for  just  a  moment  to 
mention  some  of  the  problems.  One 
of  them  is  in  the  field  of  health.  More 
than  four  million  men  were  rejected  by 
the  armed  forces  in  World  War  II  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  or  emotional  handi¬ 
caps.  Another  problem  lies  in  the  area 
of  family  living.  Nearly  half  of  the 
families  in  America  have  no  children. 
Another  large  group  has  only  one 
child  in  each  family.  We  in  America 
don’t  seem  to  think  that  family  life 

1  This  address  and  the  five  others  which  im¬ 
mediately  follow  constitute  a  discussion  of  the 
theme,  “The  Role  of  the  Secondary  School  in 
American  Democracy,”  which  was  conducted  by 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  March  io,  1948. 


has  in  it  the  satisfactions  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  which  are  necessary  if  home  is 
to  be  a  nuclear  center  for  a  family 
group. 

Or,  take  the  world  of  work.  The 
situation  now  is  very  different  from 
the  day  when  boys  and  girls  were  told 
by  their  parents  at  home  what  their 
steps  in  life  would  be  in  order  to  earn  a 
living.  Today  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  our  boys  and  girls  not  only  need 
to  have  a  chance  to  develop  salable 
skills  when  they  are  in  school,  but  they 
also  need  to  have  opportunities  to 
acquire  new  skills  as  life  changes  and 
makes  new  demands  on  them.  Then, 
take  leisure  living.  Boys  and  girls  have 
time  on  their  hands.  Are  we  in  the 
schools  doing  anything  to  help  them 
know  how  to  use  that  time  profitably? 

The  biggest  problem  of  all — the  one 
that  terrifies  us  the  most — is  citizen¬ 
ship.  Are  our  schools  in  any  way  meas¬ 
uring  up  to  the  high  obligations  we 
need  to  assume  in  preparing  these  boys 
and  girls  to  live  in  an  age  where  we 
must  put  world  citizenship  first  and 
place  our  national  loyalties  and  our 
community  participation  in  a  setting 
contributing  to  world  citizenship? 

Dean  Melby  summarized  rather  suc¬ 
cinctly  at  Atlantic  City  the  demands 
that  our  times  make  upon  the  schools. 
He  said,  “The  very  foundations  of  our 
free  institutions  are  in  danger.  Our 
free  society  cannot  possibly  survive 
unless  important  changes  take  place  in 
our  individual  and  collective  behavior. 
Freedom  is  fighting  a  last  ditch  battle 
in  the  world  and  is  desperately  in  need 
of  a  new  and  invigorating  education 
which  will  plant  it  firmly  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  children;  give  them 
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vigorous  experience  in  its  practice.” 

Accepting  the  fact  that  you  and  I 
agree  we  have  a  heavy  responsibility 
as  school  administrators,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  What  have  we 
been  doing  about  it?  We  have  some 
fairly  good  designs  for  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  to  which  we  can  turn.  You  and  I 
have  read  “Planning  for  All  American 
Youth”  and  “Education  for  All  Ameri¬ 
can  Youth.”  We  know  about  the 
Prosser  Resolution  and  the  work  of  the 
Life  Adjustment  Education  Commis¬ 
sion  which  the  Office  of  Education  has 
recently  appointed.  Many  of  us  have 
read  the  March,  1947,  issue  of  the 
Secondary-School  Principals  Bulletin 
in  which  practices  to  meet  the  imper¬ 
ative  needs  of  youth  are  described  that 
are  carried  on  in  at  least  some  of  our 
secondary  schools. 

Last  December  I  wrote  to  twenty- 
four  presidents  of  Secondary  School 
Principal  Associations  throughout  the 
country  and  asked  them  the  question, 
“How  successful  are  the  schools  of 
your  state  in  meeting  the  imperative 
needs  of  youth?”  Their  answers  in¬ 
clude  encouraging  developments.  There 
is  more  driver  training  than  ever  be¬ 
fore;  there  are  more  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams.  Indications  are  that  the  schools 
are  trying  to  do  something  in  the  area 
of  human  relations.  In  a  few  situations 
administrators  are  seriously  examining 
their  practices.  For  instance,  in  some 
cities  in  New  York  State,  the  regents 
examinations  have  been  shifted  down 
from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  grade  to 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  grade  so  that 
in  the  last  year  in  high  school  the 
youngsters  can  get  at  something  that 
is  related  to  their  living.  In  Michigan 
the  schools  have  made  an  agreement 
whereby  some  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  admit  students  in  terms  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  high  school 
faculties. 

Yes,  there  is  a  little  evidence  of  prog¬ 


ress,  but  several  of  the  principals  who 
replied  said,  “I  am  discouraged.”  Some 
said,  “We  aren’t  moving  fast  enough. 
We  are  moving  at  a  snail’s  pace  com¬ 
pared  to  the  rate  we  should  be  going 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  boys 
and  girls  for  the  world  in  which  they 
are  now  living  and  will  be  living  in  the 
future.”  I  have  tried  to  analyze  why  it 
is  that  we  in  the  schools  move  so 
slowly.  It  has  been  said  that  it  takes 
at  least  fifty  years  for  a  new  function 
of  the  school  to  be  accepted  by  edu¬ 
cators  and  to  be  put  in  practice.  In 
addition  we  often  keep  a  practice  fifty 
years  or  more  after  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  started  no  longer  exists. 

If  you  agree  with  me  that  we  are  not 
progressing  fast  enough,  let  us  examine 
the  problem.  Here,  in  my  opinion,  are 
some  of  the  clues  to  our  troubles.  First 
we  still  think  we  have  only  a  part  of 
the  boys  and  girls  to  educate;  we  can¬ 
not  accustom  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
today  we  have  all  of  the  boys  and  girls 
to  consider.  Next,  we  have  been  slow 
to  realize  that  our  times  are  different 
from  those  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  that  some 
of  the  experiences  that  were  necessary 
in  the  schools  then  are  not  needed  now. 
We  do  not  want  to  accept  the  fact  that 
psychology  of  learning  has  advanced. 
We  have  been  reluctant  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  automatic  transfer  of  train¬ 
ing  does  not  occur  and  that  mental 
discipline  cannot  be  a  justification  for 
our  practices.  Our  curriculum  still 
comes  largely  from  textbooks  and  state 
courses  of  study.  Teachers  still  teach 
in  terms  of  the  preparation  that  they 
had  when  they  went  to  college. 

As  I  see  it,  the  only  way  that  Ameri¬ 
can  secondary  schools  can  meet  the 
needs  of  our  times  is  to  select  the  cur¬ 
riculum  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 
We  must  study  the  community  where 
the  boys  and  girls  live,  study  the  boys 
and  girls  themselves  and  see  what  their 
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developmental  needs  are,  and  then 
make  a  curriculum  using  the  resources 
of  textbook  writers,  curriculum  leaders, 
and  whatever  other  aids  we  can  dis¬ 
cover.  We  must  always  recognize  that 
the  curriculum  that  counts  is  the  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  classroom.  Too  often 
we  have  been  satisfied  with  a  curricu¬ 
lum  based  on  a  course  of  study  or  text¬ 
book  with  seemingly  good  content. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  two  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics  which  American 
secondary  education  should  acquire  if 
it  is  to  move  forward.  One  of  them  is 
to  give  the  teachers  the  opportunity 
and  the  responsibility  to  make  the  cur¬ 
riculum;  the  other  is  that  principals 
assume  a  leadership  role  in  curriculum 
development.  Most  principals  in  the 
past  have  done  little  to  improve  the 
curriculum  of  their  schools. 

There  are  several  accompanying 
factors  that  must  be  considered:  To 
begin  with,  the  principals,  you  and  I, 
must  have  more  courage  than  we  have 
shown  in  the  past.  Norman  Thomas 
once  said,  “Teachers  are  scared  rab¬ 
bits.”  If  he  compares  teachers  to 
scared  rabbits  I  wonder  what  he  would 
have  called  us  as  administrators.  Some 
of  us  have  paid  too  much  attention  to 
which  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  have 
become  worried  when  we  had  a  few 
telephone  calls.  We  have  discouraged 
teachers  when  they  were  doing  some¬ 
thing  original  that  might  cause  pa¬ 
rental  criticism.  We  have  been  satisfied 
to  keep  the  lid  on. 

The  opportunities  for  educational 
leadership  of  the  principal  and  the 
superintendent  are  unlimited.  We  need 
to  exert  courageous  and  aggressive 
leadership  in  which  we,  together  with 
our  teachers,  develop  better  schools. 
We  cannot  be  subject  to  each  little 
pressure  group  that  comes  along.  We 
will  have  to  develop  new  “know-hows,” 
too.  In  college,  you  and  I  weren’t 
trained  to  lead  in  curriculum  develop¬ 


ment.  We  were  trained  to  see  that  we 
had  good  baccalaureate  programs, 
inspiring  commencements,  winning 
football  teams,  or  orderly  halls.  Cur¬ 
riculum  development  is  a  new  area  to 
many  of  us.  It  is  a  field  where  we  must 
give  ourselves  some  in-service  educa¬ 
tion.  In  our  role  as  leaders,  we  must  be 
able  to  guide  group  thinking.  If  we 
can  be  good  discussion  leaders  with 
our  faculties  and  have  faith  in  the 
ability  of  our  teachers,  we  will  go  a 
long,  long  way.  You  and  I  need  to  learn 
how  to  lead  people  and  to  stimulate 
them  in  their  own  thinking. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  we 
should  take  the  leadership.  Teachers 
must  be  allowed  time  to  make  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  the  public  has  to  realize 
they  need  this  time.  Substitutes  must 
be  employed  to  replace  teachers  who 
have  a  job  to  do  that  takes  several 
days  or  weeks.  Summer  workshops  and 
in-service  courses  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  must  be  organized  so  that  when 
teachers  become  cognizant  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  want  to  work  on  it,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  provided. 

If  we  principals  accept  this  new 
leadership  obligation  and  permit  teach¬ 
ers  to  develop  the  curriculum,  I  predict 
several  things  will  happen  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  secondary  schools.  Per¬ 
haps  they  have  already  happened  in 
your  school.  I  believe  the  faculty  will 
develop  a  purpose-centered  school. 
We  have  been  satisfied  long  enough 
with  objectives  that  are  only  written 
on  paper.  It  is  high  time  our  schools 
have  programs  that  operate  in  terms 
of  the  purposes  the  faculty  have  agreed 
upon  as  important.  If  developing  world 
understanding,  improving  human  rela¬ 
tionships,  living  together  democrati¬ 
cally,  conserving  natural  resources  are 
important  purposes  of  a  school,  they 
must  get  into  the  lifeblood  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  These  objectives  have  to  be  in 
our  thinking  constantly  and  guide  us 
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when  we  start  deciding  on  the  expe¬ 
riences  which  will  make  up  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

So  far,  in  most  schools,  purposes  do 
not  guide  us.  We  subscribe  theoreti¬ 
cally  to  high  sounding  goals  and  then 
are  completely  satisfied  to  continue 
operating  a  school  that  has  little  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  purposes  we  have  set  up. 
In  order  that  our  purposes  give  direction 
to  our  program,  we  need  to  say  in  sim¬ 
ple  language  what  behavior  character¬ 
istics  we  want  the  graduates  of  the 
secondary  school  to  possess  when  they 
leave  the  school.  We  will  then  sense 
that  we  cannot  be  happy  about  sub¬ 
ject  matter  outcomes  only;  we  have  to 
translate  them  into  the  behavior  of 
boys  and  girls.  Behavior  is  the  outward 
manifestation  of  attitudes,  beliefs,  and 
values  and  this  behavior  is  what  really 
counts.  A  description  of  the  products  of 
our  school  in  terms  of  the  behaviors  we 
think  are  necessary  for  democratic  liv¬ 
ing  should  be  developed  by  the  faculty. 
This  ought  to  give  guidance  to  our  pro¬ 
gram. 

Then,  it  seems  to  me,  the  faculty  is 
ready  to  go  to  work  on  deciding  the  ex¬ 
periences  which  the  curriculum  should 
include.  When  they  start  this  work 
they  are  immediately  going  to  ask, 
“What  criteria  are  we  going  to  use? 
What  standards  are  we  going  to  use 
for  deciding  which  experiences  are  most 
essential?” 

These  criteria  can  best  be  developed 
by  studying  adolescents  and  their 
developmental  needs  and  the  demands 
that  life  is  making  on  young  people 
today.  They  will  also  have  to  become 
students  of  how  learning  takes  place. 
What  brings  about  behavior  change? 
If  a  faculty  has  a  plan  in  which  it  is 
constantly  studying  the  developmental 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  and  understand¬ 
ing  the  youngsters  that  go  to  their 
school,  if  they  are  constantly  studying 
the  home  living,  the  community  living, 


the  leisure  time  living,  the  health,  the 
work  opportunities  of  their  community 
and  their  world,  then  I  think  they  have 
the  raw  materials  out  of  which  to  make 
decisions  as  to  what  the  curriculum 
ought  to  be.  Boys  and  girls  will  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  boy- 
girl  relationships,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  our  American  herit¬ 
age,  the  need  for  understanding,  and 
comparable  problem  areas. 

After  determining  the  problem  areas 
or  “musts”  for  the  curriculum,  I  think 
the  faculty  will  sense  that  the  day  is 
past  when  a  person  can  teach  for  one 
outcome  only.  A  teacher  must,  while 
he  is  instructing  a  group  of  youngsters, 
whatever  the  subject  is,  also  be  creating 
an  environment  that  is  conducive  to 
the  best  total  development  of  boys  and 
girls.  Therefore,  every  teacher  is  a 
health  teacher.  Every  teacher  is  either 
encouraging  or  discouraging  youngsters 
to  live  more  democratically.  Every 
teacher  is  either  encouraging  the 
youngsters  to  respect  the  dignity  and 
personality  of  other  human  beings,  or 
doing  nothing  about  it.  He  is  helping 
children  to  learn  to  read  on  a  higher 
level  or  he  ignores  reading  growth  pos¬ 
sibilities.  So,  along  with  deciding  what 
problem  areas  the  youngsters  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  study,  teachers  will 
decide  the  areas  in  which  everybody 
must  give  continuous  emphasis.  They 
will  agree  that  whatever  a  person 
teaches  or  wherever  he  is  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  he  is  going  to  see  that  conditions 
are  conducive  to  positive  development 
in  living  together  democratically  and 
the  other  outcomes  agreed  upon. 

After  the  faculty  has  done  these 
two  things,  determined  the  problem 
areas  and  agreed  upon  the  continuous 
emphases,  there  are  other  changes  they 
may  decide  to  make.  I  think  the  school 
would  move  rather  quickly  into  a  time 
when  it  would  have  physical  education 
for  all  boys  and  girls  every  day.  Having 
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recognized  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls 
should  have  a  chance  for  creative  ex¬ 
perience  in  their  total  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  we  would  start  having  creative 
activity  for  all  boys  and  girls  every 
year  instead  of  providing  a  room  for 
fine  arts  on  the  third  floor  for  a  few  of 
the  youngsters  who  are  already  good 
artists,  and  having  a  shop  in  the  base¬ 
ment  for  those  who  can’t  succeed  in 
the  academic  program. 

Rather  soon  we  would  change  our 
marking  system.  We  have  gone  far 
enough  in  letting  some  of  our  bright 
youngsters  coast  through  school  get¬ 
ting  A’s  and  B’s  with  half  an  effort  and 
permitting  some  of  the  students  who 
do  not  fit  into  the  mold  of  our  curricu¬ 
lum  as  it  is  now,  fail.  Some  of  you 
have  already  moved  out  of  the  grading 
rut,  but  most  of  us  have  not. 

We  should  do  away  with  the  term 
“academic  subjects”  which  is  more 
confusing  than  any  other  one  single 
term  we  use.  Social  studies  can  be  used 
as  an  illustration.  Most  people  think 
of  this  as  an  academic  subject.  Aca¬ 
demic  is  associated  with  college  prep¬ 
aration.  All  youngsters  are  required 
to  take  social  studies  but  the  content 
is  college  preparatory  in  nature.  Col¬ 
lege  preparatory  subjects  should  be 
termed  vocational  subjects.  Social 
studies,  English,  and  other  subjects 
required  of  all  should  be  called  general 
education  and  should  include  expe¬ 
riences  which  are  of  value  to  all  boys 
and  girls. 

During  the  war  years,  we  were  com¬ 
plimented  as  secondary  school  princi- 
cipals  and  administrators  for  gearing 
our  schools  into  a  wartime  program. 


James  once  wrote  a  book  entitled,  The 
Moral  Equivalent  of  War.  So  far,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  sense  that  anyone  has 
found  that  moral  equivalent  for  war, 
but  it  seems  to  me  if  any  group  in 
America  has  a  challenge  to  find  a  moral 
equivalent  of  war,  it  is  those  of  us  who 
are  in  secondary  school  administrative 
positions.  Surely,  these  boys  and  girls 
coming  to  our  high  schools  now  de¬ 
serve  just  as  much  of  a  break  as  the 
boys  and  girls  who  came  to  us  during 
the  war  years.  The  problems  now  are  as 
complicated  or  more  so  than  they  were 
in  the  war  years.  This  is  a  time  for 
greatness  for  secondary  school  admin¬ 
istrators.  During  these  years  when  the 
world  is  in  such  a  muddle  and  when 
our  own  country  and  our  own  com¬ 
munities  are  having  problems  which 
are  stupendous,  I  would  like  to  see  us 
rise  to  a  height  where  we  do  two  things. 
First,  have  faith  in  the  teachers  with 
whom  we  work.  Let  us  turn  over  to 
them  the  curriculum  development  pro¬ 
gram  because  they  are  the  ones  dealing 
with  the  boys  and  girls.  Why  not  im¬ 
prove  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  by 
placing  teachers  in  the  responsible  role 
of  curriculum  makers?  Second,  develop 
an  in-service  education  program  for 
ourselves.  We,  in  assuming  our  new 
leadership  roles,  must  place  first  things 
first.  We  had  better  turn  over  our 
athletic  programs  to  an  assistant  prin¬ 
cipal,  turn  over  the  details  of  com¬ 
mencement  night  to  somebody  else. 
We  had  better  get  busy  on  curriculum 
development  because  the  secondary 
schools  of  America  have  a  tremendous 
job  to  do  if  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  boys  and  girls  in  these  critical  times. 
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Dr.  Gilchrist  has  just  set  for  us  a 
very  high  challenge.  He  has  taken  us 
out  into  the  community  and  a  long 
way  from  the  problems  that  we  deal 
with  in  our  classrooms.  Frankly,  I 
agree  with  him  in  all  the  aspirations 
and  the  goals  he  has  set  for  the  modern 
high  school.  I  am  not  so  optimistic  as 
to  the  degree  and  the  quickness  with 
which  we  can  accept  those  challenges 
and  immediately  overhaul  our  school 
systems  to  meet  the  goals  which  he 
has  outlined.  There  is  an  old  saying, 
“No  matter  how  tightly  you  are  held, 
you  can  still  wiggle.”  I  think  that  in 
our  school,  I  must  say  very  frankly, 
we  are  held  rather  tightly  within  a 
fairly  conventional  framework,  but 
we  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  wiggling, 
and  the  nature  of  my  speech  is  to  out¬ 
line  perhaps  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  are  wiggling.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
have  gone  very  far  in  completely  over¬ 
throwing  the  curriculum  but  we  have 
made  many  changes  and  improvements 
within  a  conventional  curricular  frame¬ 
work. 

The  theme  of  this  meeting  is,  “The 
Role  of  The  Secondary  School  in 
American  Democracy.”  Various  types 
of  high  schools  are  represented  on  the 
program  this  morning  to  give  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  how  schools  in  varied  com¬ 
munities  are  seeking  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  communities  and  the  youth 
they  serve.  Our  high  school  was  prob¬ 
ably  chosen  to  represent  a  modernized 
version  of  a  small,  academic,  college- 
preparatory  public  high  school  located 
in  a  wealthy  residential  suburb.  I  must 
say  to  Dr.  Gilchrist,  “We  still  have 
subjects,  we  still  have  grades,  we  still 
have  all  the  conventional  things  which 
1  imagine  most  of  you  have.”  Yes, 
we  are  in  one  of  those  elite  nylon¬ 


stocking  suburbs  which  are  cussed  and 
discussed,  and  schools  so  situated  are 
often  maligned  as  being  artificial,  un¬ 
democratic,  cream-puff  institutions 
serving  the  intelligentsia. 

I  am  willing  to  be  the  goat  for  the 
next  twenty  minutes  as  I  attempt  to 
outline  the  program  of  such  a  high 
school.  Courageously,  I  expose  my 
innermost  thoughts  and  aspirations  as 
targets  for  the  arrows  of  criticism 
from  those  who  believe  that  the  so-called 
elite  suburban  high  school  is  an  anach¬ 
ronism  in  a  democracy  and  that  such 
institutions  should  not  exist. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  during 
the  past  twenty-seven  years  I  have 
served  in  high  schools  of  various  sizes 
and  types  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  I 
find  that  human  nature  is  very  much 
the  same  everywhere  I  have  been. 
Young  people  everywhere  need  friends, 
affection,  security,  success,  a  place  in 
the  sun.  They  criticize  their  elders, 
encounter  frustration  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  need  consolation  and  inspiration 
and  occasionally  chastisement.  We 
have  most  of  the  same  problems  which 
you  have  in  your  high  schools  and,  in 
addition,  a  whole  set  of  special  prob¬ 
lems  peculiar  to  a  school  where  young 
people  have  been  somewhat  sheltered 
and  protected.  We  try  to  compensate 
for  these  shortcomings  and  also  to 
capitalize  on  the  many  strong  points 
of  our  students. 

I  have  chosen  the  title,  “Living  and 
Learning  in  a  Modern  High  School,” 
because  it  expresses  our  philosophy  of 
education  and  also  gives  some  hint  as 
to  our  school  program.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  an  outline  of  our  program, 
let  me  say  candidly  that  we  make  no 
claim  to  having  invented  anything 
new  in  education  and  we  are  not  a 
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“model”  school  or  an  experimental 
school.  We  have  earnestly  sought  to 
select  carefully  curricular  and  extra¬ 
curricular  features  which  meet  the 
needs  of  our  particular  students  and 
community.  We  see  our  own  problems 
and  shortcomings  so  clearly  that  we 
have  no  illusions  that  we  have  devel¬ 
oped  an  educational  Utopia.  However, 
our  frequent  visitors  have  waxed  quite 
enthusiastic  over  our  school  program 
and  as  a  result  of  their  commendation 
I  have  been  invited  to  appear  on  this 
panel. 

In  order  to  orient  you  quickly  let  me 
say  that  the  Ottawa  Hills  schools  are 
located  in  a  middle  class  residential 
suburb  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Our  village  is 
ioo  percent  residential  and  consists  of 
six  hundred  well-built,  single-family 
dwellings  and  three  small  apartment 
buildings  which  house  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  twenty-two  hundred  persons. 
Our  parents  are  successful  business 
and  professional  people.  They  have 
chosen  Ottawa  Hills  as  a  desirable 
environment  in  which  to  rear  and  edu¬ 
cate  their  children.  Our  community 
has  little  inherited  wealth;  we  are  not  a 
community  of  masters  and  servants  as 
some  extremely  wealthy  communities 
are.  Our  schools  have  no  foreign-born 
children,  Negroes  or  servants’  children 
— which  may  be  a  disadvantage. 

However,  this  condition  gives  us  a 
very  homogeneous  student  body  of 
bright  and  capable  youth  who  are  all 
headed  for  college.  This  simplifies  our 
curriculum  offerings  for  we  need  no 
curriculum  in  vocational  training,  com¬ 
mercial  work  or  agriculture,  though  we 
do  have  courses  in  typing,  shop  work 
and  so  forth,  as  elective  subjects. 

The  term,  “academic  work,”  will  be 
used  frequently  in  my  paper  despite 
Dr.  Gilchrist’s  disparaging  comments. 

The  school  system  includes  a  grade 
school  building  and  a  high  school 
building  at  opposite  ends  of  a  twenty- 


five  acre  campus.  We  are  organized  on 
a  6-6  basis  with  approximately  225 
pupils  in  each  building.  Until  1939, 
our  high  school  pupils  were  sent  to 
Toledo.  The  community  wants  our 
school  to  remain  a  small  high  school  of 
high  quality  with  a  superior  faculty 
(mostly  men),  small  classes  and  a 
broad,  well-rounded  curricular  and 
extra-curricular  program. 

In  our  six  year  high  school  we  have 
an  enrollment  of  240  students  and  a 
faculty  of  twenty,  which  gave  a  pupil- 
teacher  ration  of  12  to  1  on  the  last 
North  Central  report.  Although  most 
classes  in  special  subjects  have  fewer 
than  twenty  pupils,  most  academic 
classes  are  above  twenty  pupils.  We 
consider  thirty  pupils  a  too-large  class. 
In  class  size  we  rank  perhaps  midway 
between  the  typical  public  high  school 
and  private  schools  with  which  we 
compete.  Another  reason  for  our  low 
pupil-teacher  ratio  is  our  desire  to  have 
a  specialist  in  each  subject  field  and 
to  provide  adequate  services  in  test¬ 
ing,  guidance,  counseling,  and  extra¬ 
curricular  areas. 

Before  preparing  this  paper,  I  had 
lunch  with  a  half  dozen  teachers  and 
asked  them  to  enumerate  the  things 
which  they  felt  were  most  typical  and 
most  important  in  our  school  program. 
To  them  I  am  indebted  for  most  of 
the  specific  illustrations  in  this  paper. 

I  need  not  remind  this  audience  of 
the  key  importance  of  a  faculty  of 
mature  and  capable  teachers.  Most  of 
the  credit  for  our  fine  school  goes  to 
the  faculty.  It  is  a  strong  professional 
group — real  persons;  active  and  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens.  Several  own  their 
own  homes,  one  is  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  another  is  director  of 
a  bank,  others  are  leaders  in  YMCA, 
YWCA,  and  other  community  agencies 
The  faculty  participates  largely  in 
shaping  school  policy,  curriculum  and 
administration. 
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I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  at  least 
some  of  our  people  are  not  scared  rab¬ 
bits.  They  are  endeavoring  to  take 
their  places  in  the  community  in  a  very 
real  way. 

Our  teachers  are  very  conscious  of 
professional  standards  and  often 
straighten  out  fellow  teachers  who  fail 
to  measure  up.  They  strongly  believe 
that  the  teaching  profession  should 
attract  the  best  brains  and  ability  of 
the  nation  and  that  teachers’  colleges 
should  improve  their  recruitment  and 
training  programs. 

The  faculty  salary  schedule  com¬ 
mittee  worked  with  the  superintendent 
in  developing  a  new  salary  schedule 
which  recognizes  training,  experience, 
and  merit.  It  has  several  flexible  salary 
ceilings  ranging  from  $4000  to  $6000 
for  classroom  teachers.  The  salary 
schedule  provides  for  ten  months  of 
service  from  teachers  although  school 
is  in  session  only  nine  and  a  half 
months.  Teachers  are  on  duty  one  week 
in  September  before  school  starts  and 
one  week  in  June  after  commencement 
and  they  find  that  these  two  weeks  are 
about  the  most  valuable  and  produc¬ 
tive  weeks  of  the  year.  I  think  there 
we  do  some  of  the  things  you  indicated, 
Dr.  Gilchrist. 

Faculty  meetings  are  of  two  types: 
building  routine  meetings  and  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings  reserved  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  curriculum,  school  policy 
and  larger  issues  of  education.  In  the 
latter  we  have  a  tradition  of  bringing 
in  guest  educators  and  consultants 
several  times  each  year  to  meet  with 
us  and  direct  our  thinking  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  The  cumulative  stimulation 
of  these  educational  visitors  over  a 
period  of  years  is  highly  beneficial.  The 
faculty  like  these  meetings  and  named 
them  as  one  of  the  important  features 
of  our  school.  Some  of  our  professional 
meetings  are  attended  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  others  by  various 


committees  of  the  P.  T.  A.  It  is  our  de¬ 
sire  to  develop  common  understand¬ 
ings  regarding  school  problems. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  five-year 
curriculum  study.  Every  teacher  is 
working  on  the  program.  The  weekly 
meetings  of  the  various  committees  are 
usually  held  on  school  time.  Most  com¬ 
mittees  include  grade  school  and  high 
school  teachers.  Last  spring,  the  P.T.A. 
appointed  a  parent  curriculum  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  been  quite  active  and 
keenly  interested.  To  some  extent  stu¬ 
dents  participate  through  the  student 
council  and  class  discussions. 

We  have  engaged  the  survey  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  state  university  to  work 
with  the  faculty  and  later  to  make  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  school 
system:  curriculum,  buildings,  budget, 
administration,  guidance,  community 
relations,  and,  in  total,  how  well  the 
educational  system  serves  the  com¬ 
munity.  Some  teachers  are  a  little 
frightened  at  the  magnitude  of  this 
survey  but  on  the  whole  they  accept 
it  as  a  challenge  and  a  source  of  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  for  the  further  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  school. 

Our  next  greatest  asset  is  our  stu¬ 
dent  body  of  bright,  capable,  unin¬ 
hibited  young  Americans.  They  are 
mostly  ambitious,  spirited  and  full  of 
energy — as  the  teachers  say,  “rarin’ 
to  go  every  minute.”  The  chief  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  harness  their  full  intelligence 
and  excessive  energy  for  productive 
ends.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  de¬ 
velop  fully  the  potential  horsepower  of 
bright  pupils  than  of  average  pupils. 
The  average  I.Q.  of  our  students  is 
about  1 1 5 ;  very  few  are  below  100. 
This  is  both  a  challenge  and  a  problem. 

In  the  history  of  the  school,  we  have 
had  no  students  drop  out  of  high  school 
before  graduation.  We  graduated  our 
first  class  in  1941  and  from  then  until 
now  all  but  four  of  our  three  hundred 
graduates  have  entered  college.  They 
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have  attended  colleges  of  every  size  and 
type  in  every  section  of  the  country 
from  New  England  to  California, 
Texas  and  the  Middle  West.  This 
makes  us  meet  very  diverse  standards 
of  college  preparation.  For  us,  college 
entrance  preparation  becomes  a  sort 
of  specialized  type  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  Our  two  senior  advisers  are  spe¬ 
cialized  college  counselors  for  the  entire 
student  body. 

You  are  requested  to  keep  in  mind 
this  general  description  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  faculty,  and  student  body  as 
the  framework  within  which  we  work. 
The  community  may  be  too  homogene¬ 
ous  or  too  “high  class.”  We  shall  leave 
that  for  the  educational  philosophers 
to  decide.  No  community  is  perfect; 
neither  are  we.  I  neither  praise  nor 
defend  the  type  of  school  and  com¬ 
munity  which  we  have.  I  merely  work 
there  and  as  a  conscientious  school 
executive  try  realistically  to  analyze 
school  and  community  needs  accurately 
and  provide  a  school  program  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  needs  of  our  com¬ 
munity.  Let  me  say  in  passing  that  I 
find  Ottawa  Hills  a  very  delightful 
community;  but  a  very  challenging, 
stimulating,  and  difficult  community 
in  which  to  live  and  work.  Our  parents 
are  strongly  behind  the  school  and 
passionately  interested  in  education. 
Their  loyalty  and  genuine  interest  in 
the  school  is  commendable  indeed  but 
we  find  it  a  bit  exhausting  to  live  up 
to  their  full  expectations. 

Our  P.T.A.  is  a  dynamic  organiza¬ 
tion  run  mostly  by  men.  It  has  an 
active  curriculum  committee.  It  helped 
us  introduce  our  course  in  driver  edu¬ 
cation,  helped  initiate  and  finance  our 
visual  education  program  and  voca¬ 
tional  clinic.  Currently,  the  athletic 
committee  of  P.T.A.  is  engaged  in  a 
campaign  to  raise  $30,000  by  public 
contributions  to  develop  further  our 
athletic  field  and  recreational  facilities. 


Our  parents  respect  and  appreciate 
the  school  and  back  up  teachers  in 
matters  of  discipline  and  lack  of  ap¬ 
plication  in  school  work. 

Classroom  teachers  had  much  to  say 
in  the  planning  of  our  modern  high 
school  building.  They  believe  that 
the  kind  of  building  and  environment 
in  which  students  live  and  work  for  six 
years  is  important;  and  so  our  school 
is  colorful,  attractive,  and  livable.  No 
two  rooms  are  alike;  each  classroom  is 
a  specialized  workshop. 

Our  teachers  are  aware  of  com¬ 
munity  resources  and  use  people,  in¬ 
stitutions,  field  trips,  churches,  in¬ 
dustries,  and  community  agencies  to 
enrich  the  curriculum  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

Our  audio-visual  program  was  re¬ 
cently  expanded  by  the  purchase  of  a 
wire  recorder  and  additional  projection 
equipment.  Foreign  language  records, 
movies,  strip  films,  and  even  an  ancient 
stereopticon  are  much-used  visual  aids. 
We  feel  that  schools  generally  should 
profit  from  the  experiences  of  the 
army  and  navy  schools  in  visual  educa¬ 
tion  methods. 

Our  teachers  believe  that  they  are 
too  dependent  upon  books,  reading, 
and  memorization.  They  are  having 
considerable  success  in  some  subjects 
in  increasing  learning  by  the  use  of  all 
five  senses  and  this  movement  is 
spreading  to  other  subjects  with  an 
increase  in  the  materials  which  stu¬ 
dents  can  see,  feel,  handle,  and  manipu¬ 
late. 

Teachers  insist  that  their  projects 
be  real  learning  experiences  and  not 
just  busy  work.  French  and  Spanish 
clubs,  for  example,  have  annual  ban¬ 
quets  which  give  outlets  to  varied 
talents  and  abilities  of  students  in  the 
fields  of  art,  music,  shop,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  public  speaking,  and  drama  tics. 
These  occasions  give  valuable  expe¬ 
rience  to  participants  and  develop  re- 
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sourcef ulness,  teamwork,  and  social 
poise. 

The  Latin  origin  of  the  word  educate 
means  to  lead  out,  draw  out.  Class 
periods  should  be  learning  periods; 
vital,  informal,  spontaneous,  rather 
than  dull,  formal,  parrot-like  situations. 
Our  faculty  believes  that  the  amount 
of  recitation  and  repetition  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum;  that  the  class 
period  should  be  varied,  interesting 
and  meaningful;  that  the  class  time 
should  be  used  to  organize  knowledge, 
to  discuss  and  clarify. 

We  have  a  beautiful  library  and  book 
collection  and  stress  its  use  by  requir¬ 
ing  some  kind  of  research  in  most  sub¬ 
jects,  including  many  term  papers  and 
long-term  assignments  which  provide 
practical  preparation  for  college.  All 
teachers  give  daily  homework  assign¬ 
ments  which  are  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  All  subjects  have  long  and 
difficult  final  examinations  at  the  end 
of  each  semester  and  good  students 
are  not  excused  from  these  examina¬ 
tions.  We  believe  in  the  discipline  of 
hard  work  and  research  and  find  that 
our  students  delight  in  the  challenge 
of  a  job  which  is  a  little  over  their  heads 
but  not  too  much  so.  Generally,  we 
underestimate  the  full  capacity  and 
ability  of  students  and  give  them 
piddling  jobs  which  do  not  challenge 
them. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  school  pro¬ 
gram.  The  following  points  are  an 
attempt  to  be  brief  and  concise;  they 
do  not  indicate  divisions  of  the  school 
or  any  order  of  importance.  Most  of 
them  are  things  which  our  teachers 
feel  are  important. 

1.  The  curriculum. — We  believe  that 
the  curriculum  is  comprised  of  the 
total  experiences  of  students  during 
the  entire  school  day  and  throughout 
the  six  years  of  high  school.  Out-of¬ 
school  experiences,  home  life  and  rec¬ 
reational  life  are,  of  course,  an  insep¬ 


arable  part  of  the  culture  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  students. 

2.  Basic  nature  of  program. — We 
try  to  operate  a  soundly  progressive 
program  within  a  rather  conventional 
framework.  We  teach  children  by 
means  of  subjects  and  extra-curricu- 
lars.  Our  whole  program  is  built 
around  this  concept.  Our  curriculum 
is  modern  but  sequential;  carefully 
planned  from  first  grade  through 
twelfth.  We  seek  correlation  at  all 
levels.  We  try  to  provide  for  individual 
differences  but  do  not  do  so  by  I.Q. 
groupings  or  by  watering  down  course 
content. 

3.  Twofold  goal—  The  basic  philos¬ 
ophy  of  our  school  includes  a  twofold 
goal:  a  modern  academic  college  prepar¬ 
atory  curriculum  of  high  quality  and 
curricular  and  extracurricular  offer¬ 
ings  which  seek  the  fullest  possible 
personal  development  of  each  student. 

Ours  is  a  hybrid  curriculum;  con¬ 
servative  yet  progressive;  subject- 
centered,  yet  with  a  strong  program  of 
guidance  and  child  study  and  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  well-rounded  personal 
development  of  the  individual  student. 
We  find  that  these  goals  are  supple¬ 
mentary  and  not  antagonistic.  Per¬ 
haps  we  are  trying  to  carry  water  on 
both  shoulders  and  we  frequently  spill 
a  little  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  fully  realize  that  these  two  goals 
are  not  separate  and  distinct;  they 
merge  at  many  points.  But  for  sim¬ 
plicity  of  discussion  I  will  designate 
Goal  1  as  academic  development  and 
Goal  2  as  personal  development.  I  con¬ 
sider  Goal  2  as  probably  more  import¬ 
ant  than  Goal  1 ;  and  of  course  we  all 
know  that  both  kinds  of  development 
go  on  simultaneously  most  of  the  time. 

4.  Junior  high  school  ( grades  seven  to 
nine). — Ours  is  a  typical  exploratory 
curriculum  in  which  the  pupil  has  a 
brief  but  systematic  exposure  to  all  of 
the  regular  and  special  subjects.  We 
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find  this  curriculum  over-stimulating 
in  grades  seven  and  eight  and  our 
faculty  is  now  debating  the  pros  and 
cons  of  returning  to  an  eight-four  type 
of  organization  with  exploratory  courses 
confined  to  the  ninth  grade. 

5.  Senior  high  school. — The  frame¬ 
work  of  our  course  of  study  in  the 
senior  high  school  is  quite  conven¬ 
tional.  With  the  exception  of  our  core 
course  (a  fusion  of  English  and  social 
studies),  all  of  our  subjects  are  called 
by  conventional  names.  In  grades 
nine  through  twelve,  our  course  offer¬ 
ings  include  a  full  sequence  in  each  of 
the  five  basic  academic  subjects  plus  a 
full  array  of  special  and  enrichment 
subjects  such  as  music,  art,  shop,  home 
economics,  journalism,  speech,  dra¬ 
matics,  commerce,  and  so  forth.  In 
order  to  insure  some  contact  with  these 
special  subjects  we  require  that  each 
pupil  present  for  graduation  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  units  of  credit  in  the 
special  and  enrichment  subjects. 

6.  Requirements  for  graduation. — Our 
formal  requirements  for  graduation 
consist  of  eighteen  units  of  credit  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows: 

4  units  of  English 

3  units  of  social  studies 

2  units  of  mathematics 

2  units  of  science 

2  units  of  foreign  language 

4  years  (1  unit)  of  health  and  phys¬ 
ical  education 

2  units  of  special  and  enrichment 
subjects 

2  or  more  units  of  other  electives. 

Half  of  our  students  graduate  with 
twenty  or  more  units  of  credit.  One 
of  our  chief  problems  is  to  hold  down 
the  ambitious  student  who  wants  to 
take  everything  in  the  curriculum. 

7.  Core  curriculum. — In  both  junior 
and  senior  high  school  we  have  a  sim¬ 
ple  type  of  core  curriculum  which,  as 
stated  above,  consists  of  a  fusion  of 


English  and  social  studies  into  a  two- 
period  core  course  taught  by  a  single 
teacher.  On  college  transcripts  our 
core  course  becomes  a  unit  of  English 
and  a  unit  of  history  or  social  studies 
for  each  year  of  high  school.  Actually 
our  core  course  is  much  more  than 
this.  It  is  a  central  integrating  course 
which  correlates  English,  history,  mu¬ 
sic,  art,  communications,  government 
and  modern  problems.  It  specializes  in 
giving  basic  skills  and  literacy,  skill 
and  power  in  oral  and  written  com¬ 
munication,  civic  education,  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  human  values,  acquaintance 
with  social  and  economic  problems  and 
a  broad  view  of  the  United  States  as 
a  world  power  and  her  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  atomic  age  just  ahead  of  us. 

8.  Testing  program. — Our  testing 
program  is  rather  complete;  perhaps  a 
bit  top-heavy.  It  stresses  constant 
self-evaluation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
and  attempts  to  give  concrete  evidence 
regarding  both  of  our  major  goals, 
namely,  academic  development  and 
personal  development.  We  try  to  ac¬ 
quaint  students  with  all  types  of  tests 
so  they  are  “test  wise”  and  overcome 
nervousness  and  learn  to  “take  tests 
in  stride.”  “Tests  are  a  game;  some¬ 
times  you  win  and  sometimes  you 
don’t  do  so  well;  but  always  you  do 
your  best.” 

During  their  school  career  students 
typically  take  the  following  tests: 
ability  tests  in  grades  one,  two,  five, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve;  tests 
of  basic  skills  each  year  from  grade 
four  through  twelve  (reading,  arith¬ 
metic,  language;  sometimes  study  hab¬ 
its,  spelling  and  handwriting) ;  general 
achievement  tests  each  spring  in  grades 
two  through  eight  (California,  Metro¬ 
politan  or  Stanford) ;  SRA — Iowa 
General  Educational  Development  tests 
in  the  fall  of  each  year  of  high  school, 
and  subject  matter  tests  in  mid-year 
or  spring  (Cooperative  tests,  Sones 
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Harry  tests;  we  have  not  tried  the 
USAFI  subject  area  tests;  and  per¬ 
sonality  and  vocational  aptitude  tests, 
which  are  given  to  high  school  students 
on  Saturdays  on  a  voluntary  basis  at 
Toledo  University  as  a  result  of  a  co¬ 
operative  arrangement  with  the  de¬ 
partment  of  psychology.  Students  pay 
a  fee  for  this  special  testing  service. 
High  school  counselors  receive  the 
results  of  these  tests  and  use  them  in 
college  and  vocational  counseling. 

9.  Use  of  test  results. — Tests  are  of 
value  only  to  the  extent  that  the  re¬ 
sults  are  used  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction  and  for  promoting  academic 
and  personal  development  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  through  guiding  him  in  his  curric¬ 
ular,  extra-curricular,  and  personal 
activities.  All  test  results  are  collected 
in  the  cumulative  record  folder  of  the 
pupil  which  all  teachers  refer  to  at 
regular  intervals  and  before  confer¬ 
ences  with  students  or  parents.  Class¬ 
room  teachers  and  department  heads 
use  achievement  test  data  as  a  basis 
for  analyzing  the  curriculum  and 
instructional  efficiency.  A  composite 
of  test  data  combined  with  anecdotal 
data  is  used  in  pupil  counseling  and 
child  study  work.  Wherever  appro¬ 
priate,  test  results  are  shown  to  and 
discussed  with  individual  pupils  and 
with  parents  either  by  their  request  or 
ours.  We  encourage  realistic  self-analy¬ 
sis  on  the  part  of  students  at  all  grade 
levels,  stressing  growth  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  the  student’s  own 
previous  record  rather  than  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  members  of  the  class. 
However,  students  do  participate  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  the  various  com¬ 
petitive  state  examinations.  We  en¬ 
courage  students  to  take  these  “in 
stride”  also.  We  feel  that  this  whole 
testing  program  is  excellent  prepara¬ 
tion  for  college  since  we  are  a  college 
preparatory  school. 

10.  Guidance  program. — Our  guid¬ 


ance  program  is  tied  in  closely  with  our 
testing  program.  We  have  a  decentral¬ 
ized  guidance  setup  in  which  all  teach¬ 
ers  participate.  Home  room  teachers 
and  subject  teachers  are  first  line  guid¬ 
ance  people.  Yet,  we  have  some  special¬ 
ization.  Our  child  study  director,  deans 
principals,  and  college  counselors  are 
second-line,  specialized  counselors. 

In  our  guidance  work  we  have  a 
minimum  of  machinery  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  personal  contact  with  students. 
Our  small  classes  and  low  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  make  it  possible  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  know  pupils  very  well  personally. 
All  test  data  are  modified  in  terms  of 
this  personal  knowledge  of  the  student. 
The  guidance  program  includes  aca¬ 
demic  guidance,  vocational  guidance 
(including  college  counseling),  personal 
guidance  on  a  thousand  personal  prob¬ 
lems,  and  limited  clinical  services 
through  our  child  study  director.  Our 
group  guidance  activities  and  home 
room  discussions  are  strongly  rein¬ 
forced  by  frequent  personal  confer¬ 
ences  with  individual  students  and 
their  parents.  This  is  very  time  con¬ 
suming,  but  pays  large  dividends. 

We  find  that  many  students  cannot 
learn  because  of  mental  blocks  and 
personal  maladjustment.  If  these  can 
be  cleared  up  the  student’s  academic 
and  personal  adjustment  improve  im¬ 
mediately.  Our  experience  leads  me  to 
urge  that  schools  everywhere  should 
include  a  child-study  director  as  an 
important  part  of  their  guidance  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  regards  academic  guidance,  we 
stress  self-evaluation  and  the  necessity 
for  a  planned  high  school  course.  We 
feel  that  even  the  elective  courses 
should  be  chosen  as  a  result  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan.  In  the  spring  of  the  eighth 
grade  after  appropriate  discussions 
with  pupils  and  with  their  parents  in 
an  evening  meeting,  all  students  lay 
out  their  courses  for  the  full  four  years 
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of  high  school.  This  four-year  program 
is  reviewed  each  spring  and  revised 
if  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  success 
of  the  year’s  work  and  any  change 
in  college  or  vocational  plans. 

Our  guidance  program  might  be 
characterized  as  having  both  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  dimensions.  Aca¬ 
demic  guidance  tends  to  be  vertical  in 
its  operation.  Both  the  curriculum  and 
the  individual  student  are  studied 
from  grade  to  grade  to  see  that  prog¬ 
ress  is  well  rounded  and  that  gaps  and 
repetition  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Subject  teachers  and  department  heads 
do  a  good  job  of  measuring  subject- 
matter  achievement  and  seeing  that  it 
contributes  toward  the  civic  and  voca¬ 
tional  goals  of  the  student.  This  ver¬ 
tical  guidance  gives  sequence  and  plan 
to  the  curriculum  of  each  pupil  and 
seeks  a  continuous  personal  develop¬ 
ment  toward  an  ultimate  goal. 

The  horizontal  phase  of  our  guid¬ 
ance  program  is  the  chief  concern  of 
the  homeroom  teachers,  deans,  and 
principal.  The  freshman  homeroom 
teachers  constantly  survey  and  evalu¬ 
ate  the  total  program  of  freshmen 
students  to  see  if  they  are  “having  a 
good  year.”  They  attempt  to  add  up 
the  impact  of  the  curricular,  extra¬ 
curricular,  and  personal  activities  of 
each  student  to  see  if  he  has  broadly 
balanced  interests  and  activities.  Stu¬ 
dents  with  special  personal  needs  are 
urged  to  participate  in  public  speaking, 
dramatics,  typing,  music,  dances,  cer¬ 
tain  school  clubs,  and  so  forth,  in  order 
to  round  out  their  development.  Iso¬ 
lates  and  maladjusted  pupils  are 
worked  on  intensively  by  the  home¬ 
room  teacher  and  child-study  director. 
Unless  anti-social,  aggressive  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  pupils  are  straightened  out, 
they  will  make  little  progress  academ¬ 
ically  or  personally.  Few  schools  real¬ 
ize  the  total  impact  of  the  curricular, 
extra-curricular,  and  out-of-school  pro¬ 


grams  on  their  pupils.  The  horizontal 
guidance  program  tries  to  work  on  this 
problem  and  make  adjustments  so  that 
each  pupil  is  having  a  good  year  and 
developing  normally  in  terms  of  his 
personal  abilities,  interests,  and  life 
plans. 

In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  all 
education  is  guidance  and  guidance  of 
some  sort  goes  on  continuously  when¬ 
ever  teachers  and  pupils  are  working 
together  in  any  phase  of  the  curricular 
or  extra-curricular  program  of  the 
school.  The  influence  of  the  teacher  in 
every  contact  with  students  deter¬ 
mines  his  worth  to  the  school  system 
and  his  ability  to  promote  the  growth 
and  development  of  students.  There¬ 
fore,  teachers  should  be  employed  in 
terms  of  their  ability  to  stimulate 
pupils  toward  wholesome  development. 

ii.  Vocations  conference. — Our  an¬ 
nual  vocations  conference  is  much  like 
similar  conferences  held  in  your  schools. 
The  faculty  commented  on  the  type  of 
homeroom  discussions  which  precede 
and  follow  the  vocations  conference. 
We  usually  have  an  evening  vocations 
meeting  with  parents  and  a  kick-off 
vocations  assembly  with  students  fol¬ 
lowed  by  about  thirty  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  where  leading  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  people  discuss  the  require¬ 
ments  of  various  occupations.  Students 
choose  the  meetings  they  prefer  and 
usually  elect  to  attend  four  in  each  year 
of  high  school.  The  vocations  confer¬ 
ence  is  closely  tied  in  with  our  testing 
and  guidance  programs. 

In  subsequent  homeroom  meetings 
students  discuss  aptitude  testing,  their 
personal  interests  and  abilities,  and 
determine  whether  they  are  strongest 
in  scientific,  literary  social  service,  or 
personnel  fields.  As  a  result  of  these 
discussions,  students  often  rearrange 
their  courses  for  the  following  year 
and  change  their  minds  about  choice 
of  college  and  occupation.  Teachers 
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try  not  to  influence  students  in  their 
thinking  but  urge  them  to  withhold 
decisions  until  they  have  gotten  all  the 
facts  and  have  thought  the  matter 
through.  A  specific  choice  of  occupa¬ 
tion  at  too  young  an  age  is  probably 
not  a  good  thing,  but  a  great  deal  of 
broad  thinking  about  occupations  and 
analyzing  one’s  own  interests,  abilities, 
and  aptitudes  is  a  very  wholesome 
experience. 

12.  Health  and  physical  education. — 
Our  program  of  athletics  and  intra¬ 
mural  sports  is  broad  and  diversified 
and  stresses  sports  which  can  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  later  life  such  as  tennis,  golf, 
swimming,  archery,  bowling,  and  so 
forth.  Over  90  percent  of  our  boys  and 
a  high  percentage  of  our  girls  partici¬ 
pate  in  some  intramural  sport  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  gym  classes.  Health 
instruction  is  given  in  grades  seven, 
eight  and  ten. 

Our  varsity  athletic  program  does 
not  dominate  the  school.  Our  teams 
have  their  ups  and  downs  but  on  the 
whole  do  very  well  for  a  Class  B  school. 
Our  case  is  stocked  with  over  twenty- 
five  trophies  won  during  the  brief  nine- 
year  life  of  the  school.  In  basketball 
we  have  been  county  champions  eight 
out  of  nine  years.  The  intramural  pro¬ 
gram  serves  well  the  non-varsity  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  school.  Sports  should  train 
in  good  sportsmanship,  but  all  too  of¬ 
ten  winning  teams  and  winning  stu¬ 
dent  bodies  are  poor  sports,  thus  de¬ 
feating  one  of  the  main  goals  of  the 
sports  program.  Our  whole  school  is 
proud  of  our  sportsmanship  code  for¬ 
mulated  by  students  during  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school.  Athletic  offi¬ 
cials  are  high  in  their  praise  of  the 
genuine  sportsmanship  of  our  specta¬ 
tors  as  well  as  our  athletes. 

13.  Extra-curriculars. — Our  extra¬ 
curricular  program  is  not  elaborate  or 
unique  but  we  operate  it  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  experience 


and  development  to  students.  We  do 
not  have  an  unusual  number  of  clubs 
as  such,  but  we  do  have  a  great  variety 
of  activities,  experiences,  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  students  are  guided 
into  as  a  means  of  furthering  personal 
adjustment  and  development.  The 
dramatics  coach,  the  athletics  coach, 
or  a  club  sponsor  may,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  homeroom  teacher,  invite  a 
given  pupil  to  participate  in  a  special 
activity  which  he  needs.  The  student 
with  a  flair  for  language  or  art  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  school  publications.  The 
shy  student  is  put  on  a  committee  or 
appointed  as  secretary  of  a  club  or  as 
salesman  in  the  student  book  store. 

In  other  words,  our  school  like  most 
schools  uses  student  assistants  in  a 
large  variety  of  activities  including 
student  managers  for  athletics  and 
intramurals,  student  treasurers,  book¬ 
store  clerks,  library  workers,  labora¬ 
tory  assistants,  student  shop  foremen, 
and  student  assistants  to  the  attend¬ 
ance  director.  Students  also  occupy 
business  and  editorial  positions  on  the 
school  paper  and  annual.  (Last  year 
our  school  yearbook  budget  was  $2,000 
raised  entirely  by  student  effort  in  a 
school  of  240  pupils.) 

Students  also  serve  as  chairmen  of 
assemblies  and  preside  at  many  meet¬ 
ings,  participate  extensively  in  drama¬ 
tics,  musical,  and  other  programs.  The 
only  unusual  feature  is  that  the  faculty 
has  decided  that  these  jobs  should  be 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  need  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone.  Each 
job  is  used  as  a  sort  of  therapeutic  pill 
administered  to  the  proper  student  at 
the  proper  time  to  give  him  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  development  which  he  needs 
at  that  time.  Our  jobs  are  so  many  and 
our  students  so  few  that  every  student 
can  have  a  variety  of  jobs  and  expe¬ 
riences  during  his  six  years  of  high 
school. 

We  believe  that  every  teacher  should 
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be  a  talent  scout,  encouraging  pupils 
with  special  interests  or  abilities  to 
develop  them  fully  through  their  choice 
of  subjects  and  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties. 

Obese  and  unattractive  youth  should 
learn  the  miracle  of  proper  diet  and 
grooming  and  that  social  skills  can  be 
developed.  All  of  this  type  of  guidance 
necessitates  teachers  who  are  sensitive 
to  human  values  and  to  personal  needs 
of  students  and  who  have  time  enough 
to  do  something  about  helping  stu¬ 
dents  meet  their  personal  needs.  The 
starting  point  is  a  strong  emphasis  on 
good  human  relations  in  all  phases  of 
the  school  program — a  respect  for 
students  as  individuals,  each  with  his 
own  personality,  each  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  own  contribution  to  the  class 
and  to  the  school.  Teachers  avoid  over¬ 
regimentation  and  a  strict  authoritar¬ 
ian  approach  but  treat  pupils  as  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  are  honest,  truth¬ 
ful,  intelligent,  and  dependable  and  are 
seldom  disappointed.  We  believe  in 
strict  discipline  and  personal  integrity. 
If  teachers  set  high  standards  of  work 
and  conduct  for  pupils  they  will 
usually  measure  up.  In  fact  they  often 
amaze  us  in  their  intelligence  and  in¬ 
sight,  and  ability  to  “come  through.” 

Administratively  the  achievement 
of  these  goals  affects  teacher  employ¬ 
ment  practices,  the  assignment  of 
duties,  scheduling,  teacher  load,  class 
size,  and  the  total  organization  and 
operation  of  the  school. 

14.  Citizenship  training. — To  us  the 
good  citizen  is  an  intelligent  producer 
and  consumer,  a  good  husband,  wife, 
and  neighbor,  an  active  and  responsible 
member  of  the  community,  and  an  in¬ 
formed  and  intelligent  voter.  He  is 
active  in  community  affairs  but  never 
the  tool  of  politicians.  He  supports 
every  move  designed  to  make  the  com¬ 
munity  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  responsibilities  of  world  citizen¬ 


ship  loom  large  today.  The  uncertain 
future  requires  that  high  schools  every¬ 
where  strengthen  their  programs  of 
civic  education  and  citizenship  training. 
Textbook  work  is  not  enough.  The 
whole  school  should  be  a  laboratory 
for  citizenship.  Also,  students  should 
discuss  realistically  government,  eco¬ 
nomics,  sociology,  and  the  vital  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  community,  nation,  and 
world.  Knowledge,  insight,  and  prac¬ 
tical  action  are  needed.  We  have  made 
a  double  approach  toward  citizenship 
training  by  expanding  our  course  con¬ 
tent  and  by  expanding  citizenship  ex¬ 
periences.  Our  core  curriculum  pro¬ 
vides  an  unusual  quantity  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  economics,  and  sociology,  and 
of  the  study  of  local  community,  state, 
nation  and  the  world  and  culminates 
in  a  modern  problems  course  in  the 
senior  year  which  portrays  American 
domestic  problems  and  our  sphere  and 
responsibility  as  a  world  power. 

15.  Student  council. — We  believe  that 
citizenship  experiences  must  be  ex¬ 
tensive  and  varied.  Many  phases  of 
student  life  in  the  school  give  students 
experience  in  citizenship.  Our  student 
council  is  an  important  citizenship 
training  organization.  It  has  been 
slowly  developing  into  a  really  demo¬ 
cratic  organization.  It  used  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  joke  but  it  is  now  accepted 
by  faculty  and  students  as  having 
prestige  and  power.  Our  council  is  now 
moving  towards  increased  self  govern¬ 
ment.  Last  year,  Dr.  McKown,  author 
and  authority  on  student  council  work, 
spent  two  days  in  our  school  and  spoke 
to  students,  teachers,  and  to  a  parent 
audience  in  the  evening.  Under  his 
leadership  a  regional  student  council 
organization  was  formed. 

Our  student  elections  are  lively  cam¬ 
paigns  with  speeches,  balloting,  and 
much  fol-de-rol.  Students  participate 
in  radio  broadcasts  dealing  with  issues 
of  the  day,  hold  memberships  in  the 
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local  United  Nations  Organization  and 
perform  many  important  services  in 
the  daily  operation  of  the  school.  Good 
citizenship  requires  personal  honesty 
and  responsibility — each  must  look 
after  himself.  Hence,  we  have  no  hall 
police  or  guards,  no  padlocks  on  stu¬ 
dent  lockers,  and  a  minimum  of  writ¬ 
ing  on  toilet  room  walls  and  defacement 
of  the  building.  Students  really  respect 
the  school  as  their  home  and  their 
community.  Our  driver  education  class, 
attendance  system,  merit  and  demerit 
system  are  all  designed  to  develop  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for  sportsmanlike 


conduct  in  all  situations.  Students 
learn  by  doing;  citizenship  is  acquired 
from  experience  rather  than  from  text¬ 
books. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  modern  high  school  must 
increasingly  become  a  place  where 
young  people  live  and  learn.  The  total 
school  environment  must  be  one  con¬ 
ducive  to  meeting  the  needs  of  youth 
and  promoting  the  personal  and  aca¬ 
demic  development  of  well-rounded 
citizens  equipped  to  participate  effec¬ 
tively  in  a  democratic  society. 


DEVELOPING  A  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  IN  FLOOD  WOOD 

L.  E.  Harris 

The  Public  Schools,  Floodwood,  Minnesota 


Floodwood  is  a  small  village,  located 
in  the  cut-over  area  of  Northern  Min¬ 
nesota,  where  big  pine  stumps  and  sec¬ 
ond  growth  timber  are  reminders  of 
the  days  when  the  area  produced  vast 
quantities  of  pine  lumber. 

We  are  a  small  high  school.  The 
total  enrollment  of  the  elementary  and 
high  school  is  about  450.  We  have  a 
faculty  of  twenty-two,  including  two 
assistant  vocational  agriculture  in¬ 
structors.  The  people  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  are  chiefly  of  Finnish,  Polish,  and 
mixed  American  stock  and  came  to 
this  country  to  work  in  the  mines  and 
in  the  forests  as  far  back  as  a  half  a 
century  ago. 

The  school  district  is  comprised  of 
three  townships  including  the  village. 
We  serve  a  rural  area  of  about  ten 
townships  as  far  as  our  high  school  is 
concerned.  We  operate  on  a  6-6  basis. 
When  the  first  high  school  class  of  five 
was  graduated  in  1926,  most  of  the 
settlers  were  making  their  living  by 
working  in  the  woods  as  lumberjacks, 
teamsters,  cooks,  crew  bosses,  and 
private  contractors.  The  small  clear¬ 
ings  in  the  forests  were  beginning  to  be 
developed  into  very  small  farms.  These 
were  merely  a  help  to  the  earnings 
which  their  owners  made  in  the  woods. 
Most  of  the  business  was  done  through 
the  commissary  store  of  the  timber 
company  which  dealt  out  contracts  for 
cutting  timber  products  to  those  set¬ 
tlers  who  were  “right.”  That  is,  those 
who  traded  at  the  company  store. 

The  high  school  curriculum  in  1925 
was  almost  entirely  college  preparatory. 
There  had  been  one  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  start  a  consumer  cooperative 
store  in  the  community  and  in  1924 
a  second  attempt  was  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  success.  In  1931,  there 


was  enough  dairying  in  the  area  so  the 
farmers  organized  a  cooperative  cream¬ 
ery  to  market  their  dairy  products. 
The  settlers  were  slowly  beginning  to 
convert  from  lumberjacks  into  small¬ 
time,  part-time  farmers.  During  the  de¬ 
pression,  the  demand  for  timber  prod¬ 
ucts  dropped  materially  and  they  be¬ 
gan  to  expand  more  in  their  agricul¬ 
tural  developments. 

There  was  no  other  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  community;  no  factory, 
no  other  work  other  than  what  is  con¬ 
ventional  in  a  small  country  village. 
In  I934,  the  vocational  agriculture  de¬ 
partment  was  added  to  the  high  school. 
This  sketchy  background  is  given  so 
you  may  better  understand  the  edu¬ 
cational  needs  of  the  community  and 
have  a  little  background  for  what  I  am 
going  to  say  about  our  community 
school. 

In  Floodwood,  we  think  the  chief 
objective  of  a  school  is  to  develop  ef¬ 
fective  citizens  in  a  democracy.  The 
educational  program  of  the  school 
should  be  built,  and  we  have  tried  to 
build  it,  around  the  community  needs. 
Community  resources  and  community 
problems  should  form  the  core  of  the 
learning  activities  of  the  school  and 
we  have  tried  to  make  that  true.  And 
as  the  students  mature  and  develop, 
the  concept  of  community  should  ex¬ 
pand  to  embrace  the  world  commu¬ 
nity.  Instead  of  trying  to  construct  a 
framework,  structure,  or  skeleton  of 
the  curriculum,  we  like  to  think  that 
the  curriculum  is  the  result  of  a  pat¬ 
tern  or  approach  to  the  meeting  of 
these  community  needs.  Instead  of 
merely  a  child-centered  school,  we  like 
to  think  of  our  school  as  a  community- 
centered  school. 

What  is  this  pattern  of  approach 
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which  can  take  the  place  of  a  skeleton 
of  a  curriculum?  We  think  this  is  it: 
to  begin  with,  a  complete  community 
survey  of  all  the  social,  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  community,  the  life  of 
the  people,  their  backgrounds,  their 
desires  and  needs.  This  should  be  con¬ 
tinuous,  from  year  to  year.  You  can’t 
make  a  survey  and  then  say,  that  is  it, 
because  the  community  changes.  But 
these  needs  should  be  summarized 
and  analyzed  through  parent-pupil- 
teacher  study.  Then,  they  become  a 
part  of  a  learning  pattern. 

The  second  part  of  the  approach  is 
child  study;  home  visits,  conferences. 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  since  you 
know  about  those  things.  Results 
should  reveal  individual  needs  and  we 
think,  then,  we  will  know  where  the 
child  is  so  we  can  take  him  from  where 
he  is,  to  where  a  competent,  well- 
trained  teacher  thinks  he  ought  to  be. 

Third,  we  like  to  develop  demo¬ 
cratic  procedures  in  all  of  our  school 
relations  between  the  parents,  the 
school  board,  the  superintendent,  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers,  and  pupils.  The  teach¬ 
er  should  not  be  a  dictator  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  neither  should  the  super¬ 
intendent  dictate  to  the  faculty. 

Next,  we  want  to  establish  the  habit 
of  group  action  in  solving  community 
and  school  problems.  We  also  want 
to  establish  good  working  habits,  the 
ability  to  do  a  job  efficiently  and  well 
an-d  see  it  through  to  completion.  In 
doing  this,  we  use  parent-pupil-teacher 
planning  as  a  major  method  of  ap¬ 
proach  in  developing  these  experience 
learning  units. 

And  then  last,  we  have  tried  to  use 
modern  evaluation  procedures.  We 
have  no  formal  reports  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail  at 
this  point  because  I  think  that  you 
people  all  know  the  things  that  are 
being  done  in  the  field  of  grading  pro¬ 
cedures. 


This  general  approach  provides  all 
the  curricular  framework  necessary, 
we  think  in  a  school.  It  should  never 
become  fixed  or  inflexible.  Subject 
organization  must  not  give  way  to 
some  other  form  equally  inflexible. 
We  have  tried  to  achieve  results 
through  some  of  these  practices  by 
some  of  the  following  methods:  We 
have  a  student  council,  as  most  of  you 
do,  and  we  try  to  have  the  council 
function  democratically  with  some 
very  fixed  responsibilities.  The  teach¬ 
ers  do  actually  share  in  the  making  of 
school  policies.  Our  teachers’  meetings 
are  always  coffee  sessions.  We  seem 
to  have  difficulty  getting  more  than 
two  people  together  without  a  coffee¬ 
pot  being  handy. 

Before  school  starts  in  the  fall,  we 
have  a  one-week  conference  at  which 
time  we  try  to  lay  out  our  plans  for 
the  year.  We  do  have  quite  a  number 
of  teachers  working  on  the  ten-month 
basis,  some  on  eleven  months,  and 
some  of  them  on  twelve  months,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  vocational  people. 

We  are  part  of  a  six-school  project 
in  Minnesota,  working  with  Dr.  Nelson 
Bossing,  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  we  have  occasional 
visits  from  Dr.  Bossing  or  his  assist¬ 
ant.  Once  a  month  our  teachers  get  up 
at  about  a  quarter  to  four  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  climb  into  a  school  bus 
and  drive  170  miles  to  Minneapolis  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  we 
sit  through  a  morning  conference  with 
Dr.  Bossing  and  sometimes  Dr.  Gil¬ 
christ  and  other  people  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Minneapolis.  No  one  takes 
attendance  on  the  ride.  No  one  says 
anybody  has  to  go,  but  we  generally 
find  the  bus  is  filled.  I  think  that  is  an 
indication  of  what  teachers  want  to  do 
themselves. 

One  day  a  week  we  dismiss  early, 
at  three  o’clock,  so  we  can  get  some  of 
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the  things  talked  over  and  not  have  to 
stay  in  the  school  until  six  or  later. 
That  is  being  done  at  the  teachers’  re¬ 
quest. 

Another  part  of  our  practice  involves 
the  relationship  of  the  Teachers’  Union 
and  the  school  board.  The  Union  has 
delegations  at  all  school  board  meetings. 
They  feel  free  to  speak  up  at  any  time. 
Meetings  are  rather  informal.  Teachers 
oftentimes  make  reports  on  various 
projects  and  units  to  the  school  board. 
They  are  there  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  brought  up  by  the  board,  such  as 
rumors  which  may  have  circulated  in 
the  community.  Board  members  may 
want  to  know  more  about  what  they 
have  heard.  There  is  always  someone 
present  from  the  faculty  who  can 
answer  most  questions.  Open  and 
friendly  negotiations  are  carried  on  in 
settling  questions  concerning  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  general  school 
policies.  We  just  had  a  three-  or  four- 
hour  session  Monday  night  on  that 
question.  There  again,  coffee  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  program  because  after 
every  school  board  meeting,  some  two 
or  three  members  of  the  faculty  volun¬ 
teer  to  be  on  the  coffee  committee  and 
they  have  a  little  lunch.  Maybe  that  is 
the  way  to  keep  the  school  board  sweet¬ 
ened  up. 

Another  part  of  our  procedure  in¬ 
volves  community  and  school  com¬ 
mittees.  At  the  present  time,  following 
the  war,  we  have  had  to  start  over 
again  with  some  of  the  things  that 
were  once  going  along  in  pretty  good 
shape.  We  now  have  an  active  com¬ 
munity  agricultural  council,  commu¬ 
nity  health,  physical  education  and 
recreation  committee,  and  a  home¬ 
makers’  council.  We  previously  had  a 
conservation  council  which  involved 
forestry  and  wild  life.  The  latter  has 
been  inactive  since  the  war. 

Then,  the  last  thing,  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  faculty  with  the  commu¬ 


nity,  and  there  the  teachers  try  to  be  as 
active  as  their  interests  and  desires 
carry  them  in  the  civic  organization  of 
the  community. 

What  have  we  tried  to  do  in  the 
school  specifically  to  meet  some  of 
these  needs?  We  have  eliminated  sub¬ 
ject  organization  in  so  far  as  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  able  to  shift  to  the  experience- 
activity  technique.  That  is  not  ioo 
percent  and  we  are  moving  slowly  in 
that  respect,  because  we  want  teach¬ 
ers  to  feel  secure  in  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing.  The  teachers  are  not  going  to  use 
a  technique  unless  they  feel  like  it, 
and  no  one  is  going  to  make  them.  In 
the  elementary  grades,  the  experience 
units  are  increasing  in  scope  and  in¬ 
tensity  in  keeping  with  the  individual 
group  ability.  In  the  high  school,  we 
carry  on  a  general  education  program 
throughout.  We  choose  to  call  it  “gen¬ 
eral  education”  instead  of  core  curricu¬ 
lum.  We  do  not  think  that  core  cur¬ 
riculum  is  a  good  description.  General 
education  is  a  better  term;  it  has  better 
connotation  as  far  as  public  relations 
is  concerned.  In  the  junior  high  school 
we  have  four  hours  of  “G.E.,”  which 
is  the  nickname,  and  we  also  have 
physical  education,  agriculture  for  the 
boys,  and  homemaking  for  the  girls. 
These  are  the  only  vocational  studies 
we  can  offer  to  our  students  in  the 
junior  high  school. 

In  the  senior  high  school,  there  are 
three  hours  devoted  to  the  G.E. 
groups  plus  special  interests  and  that 
includes  college  preparatory  subjects. 
Those  subjects  are  taught  purely  as 
subject  matter  material.  We  also  have 
vocational  groups  in  home  economics, 
agriculture,  commercial,  and  some 
mechanical.  Student  organizations  and 
activities  are  curricular,  not  extra¬ 
curricular.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  day.  We  do  not  call 
them  extra-curricular.  We  think  any 
organization  or  activity  worthy  of  the 
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students’  efforts  and  time  should  be  a 
part  of  their  learning  experience  during 
the  school  day.  Therefore,  we  are  defi¬ 
nitely  not  putting  them  in  as  extra¬ 
curricular. 

We  carry  on  a  constant  emphasis 
on  democratic  procedure,  the  use  of 
the  parent-teacher  planning.  We  find 
it  necessary  and  needful  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  teacher  pre-planning  in 
all  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  school. 
The  pre-planning  is  extended  often  to 
the  community.  For  instance,  the 
health  program  involves  people  in  the 
community  and  a  survey  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  When  we  have  a  meeting  of 
the  community  health,  recreation, 
and  physical  education  committee, 
these  people  discuss  the  things  which 
they  think  the  school  might  do  to  help 
solve  some  community  problem. 

About  15  percent  of  our  graduates 
go  to  college  and,  if  I  can  brag  a  little, 
so  far  no  graduate  has  failed  in  college 
in  the  twenty-one  years  that  the  high 
school  has  been  in  existence. 

The  high  school  evaluation  proce¬ 
dures  vary  this  year  with  each  progress 
report.  They  are  still  largely  written 
and  of  the  informal  type.  We  have  tried 
check  lists  and  techniques  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  and  reporting  growth. 

In  the  elementary  school,  we  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  the  parents  asking 
what  kind  of  evaluation  or  progress 
report  they  would  like  to  have.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  them  voted  on  a  mail 
ballot  in  favor  of  teacher-parent  con¬ 
ferences.  There  was  a  little  bit  of  back¬ 
ground  to  that,  of  course,  as  you  might 
know.  Maybe  I  should  say  as  an  aside 
here  that  it  happens  that  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  at  Floodwood  and 
his  wife,  and  the  wife  of  a  former 
faculty  member,  own  and  operate  the 
newspaper  in  that  town.  Consequently, 
it  is  a  rare  day  indeed  when  an  editorial 
comes' out  criticizing  the  school. 

I  will  list  some  of  the  community 


needs  which  we  think  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  as  a  result  of  our  survey.  Here 
are  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
dairying,  the  development  of  small 
industries,  reforestation  and  conserva¬ 
tion,  homemaking.  We  know  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  girls  are  going  to  be  home¬ 
makers  at  some  time.  We  know  we 
need  additional  vocational  guidance. 
We  found  from  a  graduate  survey  that 
our  school  did  not  give  enough  infor¬ 
mation  about  how  to  pick  a  job.  We 
also  need  more  vocational  training. 

Before  I  close,  I  will  list  some  of  the 
projects  which  have  been  carried  on  as 
part  of  the  general  procedure.  A  survey 
was  made  of  wells  in  the  village  which 
resulted  in  a  project  to  put  in  a  water 
and  sewer  system.  We  started  an  arti¬ 
ficial  cattle  insemination  program  in 
the  community.  We  also  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  Christmas  tree  project,  a 
nursery  and  school  forest.  We  have  a 
community  recreation  area  and  park, 
nature  study  and  wild  life  area,  and  a 
school  lunch  program.  We  also  have  a 
gardening  project  wherein  the  students 
are  given  credit  on  noon  lunches  for 
what  they  raise.  We  have  conducted  a 
health  survey  of  dental  and  nutritional 
needs  and  a  soil  survey.  Now  we  are 
advising  the  application  of  fertilizers 
and  we  also  are  carrying  on  plans  to 
keep  our  farm  survey  program  up  to 
date.  A  survey  was  made  of  forest  and 
peat  resources  and  a  census  of  the 
village  is  now  completed. 

Some  of  the  attitudes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  important.  There  are 
some  objections  to  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  program,  particularly  from  those 
(about  20  percent)  who  think  their 
children  are  going  on  to  college.  They 
are  afraid  the  students  are  not  going 
to  get  some  things  which  they  are 
going  to  need  for  college  entrance.  We 
tried  to  put  materials  in  their  hands 
to  help  them  know,  as  we  do,  that  they 
need  not  worry  about  these  students. 
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We  have  a  study  club  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  because  of  the  desire  of  three 
or  four  women  who  asked  if  I  wouldn’t 
give  them  something  to  read.  I  bad  re¬ 
ferred  to  some  books  I  had  read  and 
they  wanted  to  read  them  too. 

One  of  the  influences  of  the  cooper¬ 
atives  in  our  community  is  to  give  the 
people  a  willingness  to  accept  change. 
That  is  important,  because  one  of  the 
reasons  we  are  not  able  to  do  some  of 
the  things  in  our  communities  is  be¬ 
cause  people  do  resist  change. 

Another  problem  is  to  get  teachers 
who  are  professionally  competent  and 
who  understand  the  implications  of 
the  modern  theories  of  the  psychology 
of  learning.  We  have  to  re-orient  teach¬ 


ers  who  have  been  indoctrinated  with 
subject  organization  in  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions.  Sometimes  they  do 
not  believe  us  because  somebody  told 
them  it  worked  the  other  way. 

Then,  we  have  the  general  problem 
of  providing  necessary  finances  to 
hold  good  people  and  do  justice  to  the 
teachers  who  want  to  stay  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  work  in  this  kind  of  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  do  not  have  all  the  answers,  but 
as  long  as  we  have  our  health  and  vigor 
and  can  keep  our  minds  open,  we  can 
go  on  and  try  to  find  the  answers  to 
today’s  problems  today  and  hope  that 
tomorrow  we  can  find  the  answers  to 
tomorrow’s  problems. 


SHAPING  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  YOUTH 

Paul  R.  Pierce 

Wells  High  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  curriculum  of  Wells  High  School 
has  now  been  in  progress  thirteen  years. 
The  school  was  opened  in  February, 
1935,  in  the  depression,  with  a  new 
building  and  new  high  school  district, 
but  with  a  traditional  curriculum.  Re¬ 
organization  of  the  curriculum  began  in 
September,  1935,  with  pupils  entering 
the  first  semester  of  the  ninth  year, 
and  moved  upward  with  this  wave  of 
pupils.  By  June,  1939,  the  new  curricu¬ 
lum  had  replaced  the  traditional  pro¬ 
gram  in  all  grades  from  nine  to  twelve. 
Currently  the  school  has  two  thousand 
two  hundred  pupils. 

The  provisions  under  which  Wells 
operates  are  the  same  as  for  all  other 
high  schools  in  our  city  system — the 
same  for  equipment,  teaching  staff, 
organization,  books,  and  supplies.  No 
special  services  have  been  asked  or 
given.  The  principle  has  been  followed 
that  improvement  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  depend  fundamentally 
on  any  special  pattern  or  set  of  condi¬ 
tions — that  pioneering  done  under 
normal  conditions  may  be  of  more 
value  to  the  profession  than  that  done 
with  special  equipment  and  services. 

Our  school  is  situated  in  a  foreign 
industrial  district  of  Chicago,  but  the 
principles  underlying  our  program 
are  basic  to  education  for  all  pupils — - 
rich  or  poor,  scholarly  or  non-academic, 
rural  or  urban,  of  foreign  or  American 
origins,  in  large  schools  or  small,  in 
elementary  or  secondary  education. 
The  practices  for  putting  the  principles 
into  effect  have  been,  of  course,  adapted 
to  the  backgrounds  of  Wells  pupils. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OR  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
THE  PROGRAM 

An  educational  program  cannot  have 
adequate  direction,  coordination,  or 


purpose  unless  it  is  based  on  sound 
principles  of  education.  Since  the  open¬ 
ing  semester,  which  was  utilized  for 
studying  the  curriculum  and  arriving 
at  a  basic  philosophy,  Wells  teachers 
and  pupils  have  consistently  based 
their  work  on  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  curriculum  consists  of  successful  demo¬ 
cratic  living. 

2.  Pupils  learn  the  curriculum  by  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  successful  living  under  teacher 
guidance.  Bobbitt  expresses  the  matter  very 
effectively  in  these  words:  “The  thing  to  be 
learned  is  the  good  life,  and  the  pupils  learn  it 
by  living  it.” 

3.  Democratic  living  is  divided,  for  purposes  of 
learning,  into  major  divisions  or  functions. 
The  seven  cardinal  principles  were  first  util¬ 
ized  by  Wells  teachers  for  this  purpose.  The 
major  divisions  used  at  present  are  thus 
stated: 

Advancing  Physical  Welfare 
Building  Democratic  Relationships 
Developing  Economic  Competence 
Enjoying  Wholesome  Leisure 
Meeting  Work  Responsibilities 
Satisfying  Religious  and  Esthetic  Needs 
Thinking,  and  Communicating  Ideas. 

4.  These  major  divisions  of  living  are  in  turn 
analyzed  and  subdivided  into  significant  prob¬ 
lems,  units,  and  activities  for  classroom  learn¬ 
ing. 

5.  The  planning  and  carrying-out  of  units  of 
learning  are  done  by  teachers  working  co¬ 
operatively,  first  with  pupils,  and  then  with 
parents  and  community  members. 

6.  The  performance  of  the  activities  of  success¬ 
ful  living  in  school,  home,  and  community  is 
both  the  method  and  the  test  of  learning.  The 
subject  fields,  with  their  information  and 
skills,  are  used  as  means  for  performing  the 
activities  intelligently  and  effectively. 

7.  The  general-education,  or  core,  division  of 
the  curriculum  consists  of  the  activities  nec¬ 
essary  for  all  as  worthy  members  of  our 
democratic  order.  The  subject  fields  contribut¬ 
ing  to  this  curriculum  are  social  studies,  Eng¬ 
lish,  science,  physical  education,  art,  and 
music.  These  are  supplemented  by  homeroom, 
guidance,  and  auditorium  activities. 

8.  Special  education,  or  the  elective  division  of 
the  curriculum,  deals  with  smaller,  personal- 
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notably  vocational — spheres  of  living.  Such 
subjects  as  algebra,  shorthand,  Latin,  and 
chemistry  make  up  this  part  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

9.  Reorganization  deals  chiefly  with  general 
education.  The  core  curriculum,  the  main 
vehicle  of  general  education,  is  the  concern 
of  all  pupils  and  teachers. 

OVERALL  CURRICULUM  PLANNING 

All  Wells  teachers,  regardless  of  sub¬ 
ject,  are  organized  into  six  cross-de¬ 
partmental  committees  to  plan  grade- 
level,  or  other  phases  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram.  These  teacher  groups  enlist 
pupils,  parents,  and  lay  citizens  to 
work  with  them.  The  chairmen  of  the 
grade-level  committees  form  a  central, 
or  total-school,  committee  for  coordi¬ 
nating  the  work.  The  principal  acts  as 
consultant  to  the  grade-level  groups 
and  as  chairman  of  the  coordinating 
committee.  Curriculum  specialists  from 
universities  are  drawn  upon  for  con¬ 
sultative  services. 

The  curriculum  groups  meet  both 
after  school  and  within  the  school  day. 
Their  findings  are  mimeographed  in 
the  form  of  “unit  leads.”  On  these 
leads,  teachers  and  pupils  in  core¬ 
curriculum  classrooms  cooperatively 
build  their  units  of  learning. 

THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  CORE 
CURRICULUM 

The  core  curriculum  of  Wells  High 
School,  in  addition  to  homeroom,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  auditorium  work,  has  four 
years  of  physical  education,  four  years 
of  social  studies,  three  and  one-half 
years  of  English,  three  years  of  science, 
and  one  year  each  of  art  and  music. 
It  has  a  broad  base  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  year,  with  only  one  elective,  but 
it  tapers  off  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
years  to  permit  the  specialized  electives 
needed  for  entrance  to  college  or  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  learning  fields  of  this  core  cur¬ 
riculum  still  have  familiar  labels,  but 


resemblance  to  conventional  high  school 
subjects  virtually  ends  with  the  names. 
They  have  been  reorganized  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  three  main  principles: 

1.  The  broadening  principle  has  been  applied  to 
replace  academic  content  with  activities  of 
high-grade  daily  living. 

2.  The  integrating  principle  has  been  used  to 
form  broad  learning  fields  by  drawing  im¬ 
portant  elements  from  related  subjects.  The 
ninth-year  social  studies  of  our  core  curricu¬ 
lum  is  a  socio-business  course  formed  by  fus¬ 
ing  materials  of  community  civics  with  those 
of  consumer  business  training.  Likewise,  ele¬ 
ments  of  world  history  are  combined  with 
commercial  geography  to  continue  the  socio¬ 
business  sequence  in  the  tenth  year.  The  pupil 
may  use  these  courses  for  either  a  social- 
studies  or  commercial  sequence.  Another 
example  is  the  use  of  materials  from  home 
economics,  astronomy,  geology,  and  chem¬ 
istry  to  form  the  core  science  course  of  the 
eleventh  year. 

3.  The  learn-by-living  principle  insures  that  the 
activities  are  lived,  rather  than  merely  studied 
academically.  All  units  of  learning  involve  per¬ 
formance  of  important  activities  of  living  in 
school,  home,  and  community,  under  the 
guidance  of  teachers,  parents,  and  key  citi¬ 
zens. 

Wells  core  curriculum  occupies  ap¬ 
proximately  55  percent  of  the  pupil’s 
class  time.  With  guided  choice  of 
electives,  it  provides  the  sequence  nec¬ 
essary  for  graduation,  the  subjects  for 
college  entrance,  and  a  vocational  se¬ 
quence  of  stenography,  accounting, 
home  economics,  or  shop. 

CLASSROOM  GUIDANCE  OF 
DEMOCRATIC  LIVING 
In  the  core-curriculum  classrooms, 
the  pupils  are  taken  into  partnership 
with  teachers  respecting  the  nature  and 
purposes,  as  well  as  the  content,  of  the 
curriculum.  While  no  set  pattern  is 
followed,  a  way  often  used  is  for  teacher 
and  class  to  examine,  before  beginning 
a  new  unit  of  learning,  the  main  pur¬ 
poses  of  education — why  so  much 
effort  and  money  are  expended  in  high 
school  work.  It  is  remarkable  how  ef¬ 
fectively  pupils,  with  understanding 
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guidance,  think  this  out.  At  first  a 
pupil  will  say,  “to  get  a  ‘better’  job.” 
Another  will  offer,  “to  get  along  better 
with  others,”  and  still  others,  “to  have 
better  health,”  “to  spend  time  better,” 
and,  “to  talk  and  write  better.”  When 
led  to  attempt  a  generalization  on 
these  specifics,  they  eventually  arrive 
at  such  a  conclusion  as,  “We  go  to 
school  to  live  better.” 

The  teacher  may  next  lead  the 
pupils  to  consider  the  main  purposes  of 
the  learning  field  in  which  the  class  is 
working.  If  English,  with  what  phase 
of  the  better  life  does  it  deal?  Through 
patient  guidance  of  discussion,  they 
arrive  at  “communication”  as  a  main 
purpose.  By  recalling  units  carried  out 
in  English  during  past  semesters  and 
discussing  what  important  things  ought 
still  to  be  done,  the  pupils,  with  the 
teacher’s  easy  guidance,  approach  the 
unit  that  ought  next  to  be  done  by  the 
class.  Sometimes  such  an  overview  in¬ 
cludes  the  work  of  the  entire  term. 

Once  the  class  arrives  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  unit  to  be  done,  it  considers 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  the  reasons 
why  it  should  be  done,  and  the  way 
it  should  be  done — the  “what,”  the 
“why,”  and  the  “how.”  This  process 
may  take  days  or  even  weeks,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  intelligent  learn¬ 
ing.  In  the  work  stage  of  the  unit 
small  groups  and  individuals  engage  in 
various  activities  which  utilize  the 
varied  ways  of  learning,  such  as  ob¬ 
serving,  dramatizing,  constructing,  dis¬ 
cussing,  viewing,  in  addition  to  reading 
and  writing.  They  find  it  necessary  to 
stop  from  time  to  time  to  take  stock  of 
the  progress  of  the  unit  as  a  whole  and 
the  contribution  of  their  own  activi¬ 
ties  to  that  progress.  The  pupils  cul¬ 
minate  the  unit,  under  teacher  guid¬ 
ance,  by  synthesizing  the  findings  of 
the  various  groups,  and  by  carrying 
out  these  learnings  in  their  daily  living 
in  school,  home,  and  community. 


The  unit  enterprises  thus  coopera¬ 
tively  carried  out  consist  of  direct  as¬ 
pects  of  the  pupils’  daily  living.  Exam¬ 
ples  in  science  are  “Making  Homelife 
Healthful,”  “Growing  a  Garden,”  “Be¬ 
coming  Young  Men  and  Women,”  and 
“Basing  our  Buying  on  Science”;  in 
social  studies,  “Sharing  in  Wells  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  “Saving  and  Using  Money 
Effectively,”  “Living  and  Working  To¬ 
gether,”  “Planning  Our  Careers”;  in 
English,  “Using  the  Radio  Effectively,” 
“Detecting  the  Channels  of  Propa¬ 
ganda,”  “Exploring  the  World  Through 
Books,”  and  “Living  Courteously  in 
the  School”;  in  art,  “Enriching  the 
Home  Through  Art”;  and  in  music, 
“Being  an  Intelligent  Consumer  of 
Music.” 

In  addition  to  these  large  coopera¬ 
tive  units  of  living  and  learning,  the 
core  class  also  carries  on  a  series  of 
“current”  or  “on-going”  life  activities. 
The  9A  semester  in  social  studies,  for 
example,  has  as  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises,  “Sharing  in  Wells  Government,” 
“Living  and  Working  Together,”  and 
“Increasing  Our  Employability,”  and 
as  current  living  activities.  “Partici¬ 
pating  in  a  School  Service  Organiza¬ 
tion,”  “Salvaging  Waste  Paper,”  En¬ 
listing  in  a  Community  Organization,” 
“Making  a  Field  Trip,”  “Buying  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  and  Bonds,”  “Being  a 
Member  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,” 
“Taking  Part  in  Community  Clean- 
Up  Drive,”  and  “Participating  Ac¬ 
tively  in  Homeroom  Civic  Club.”  The 
cooperative  unit  becomes  a  current  liv¬ 
ing  activity  at  higher  grade-levels  and 
with  increasingly  mature  treatment. 
Just  as  in  actual  living,  many  enter¬ 
prises  are  carried  on  concurrently  in 
class. 

To  insure  that  the  activities  of  liv¬ 
ing  that  are  intensively  studied  and 
planned  in  the  classroom  are  put  into 
practice  in  everyday  living,  a  current- 
activity  sheet  with  spaces  for  an- 
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ecdotal  records,  is  used.  On  this,  four 
scheduled  activities,  and  one  or  more 
free-choice  activities,  are  accounted 
for  by  the  pupil  each  month.  There  are 
spaces  on  the  sheet  for  the  verifying 
signatures  and  comments  of  parents, 
teacher  sponsors,  and  workers  in  com¬ 
munity  agencies,  in  their  role  as  the 
teacher’s  guidance  assistants.  The  an¬ 
ecdotal  record  of  completed  activities 
is  evaluated  by  the  teacher,  credited 
toward  the  pupil’s  classwork  and 
grade,  and  filed  in  the  pupil’s  class 
folder. 

RELATING  THE  WORK  TO  COM¬ 
MUNITY  LIVING 

The  significant  activities  of  demo¬ 
cratic  living  comprise  the  curriculum. 
Teaching  consists  of  guiding  the  pupils 
successfully  in  these  activities,  the 
teacher  utilizing  the  cooperative  aid  of 
pupils,  parents,  and  key  citizens  in  the 
process.  As  in  all  other  areas  of  living, 
this  principle  is  paramount  in  the 
community  aspects  of  our  program. 

The  high  school  world  itself  is  the 
most  logical,  as  well  as  the  most  prac¬ 
tical,  community  area  for  developing 
pupil  activities  of  successful  living  and 
teacher  techniques  for  guiding  these 
activities.  All  Wells  pupils  spend  a 
period  each  day  in  the  service  of  their 
school.  They  likewise  carry  on  social 
affairs,  eat  in  the  school  cafeteria,  visit 
with  friends  in  corridors,  put  on  shows, 
publish  newspapers,  take  care  of  the 
campus,  and  the  like.  The  core  teacher 
develops  relations  with  teacher  spon¬ 
sors,  lunchroom  manager,  and  chief 
engineer  for  guiding  and  evaluating  the 
school  living  and  learning. 

Parents  are  enlisted  to  take  part  in 
curriculum  work,  class  and  assembly 
sessions,  and  in  the  Parent-Teacher- 
Student  Association.  Each  teacher 
makes  it  her  goal  to  have  at  least  one 
conference  with  a  parent  of  the  pupil 
each  semester  regarding  the  pupil’s 


progress  in  school  and  home  living. 
Special  efforts  are  made  to  acquaint 
the  parents  with  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  learning  fields.  The 
school  newspaper  publishes  a  supple¬ 
ment  in  which  the  work  of  each  core 
field  is  described  and  a  reprint  of  this 
supplement  is  furnished  each  parent. 
A  section  of  the  yearbook  each  year  is 
devoted  to  an  important  phase  of  the 
curriculum  and  reprints  of  this  section 
are  distributed  to  parents  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders.  Printed  leaflets  de¬ 
scribing  educational  facilities  and  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  neighborhood  are  also  fur¬ 
nished  the  parents. 

To  capitalize  the  services  of  key 
citizens,  representatives  of  important 
community  agencies,  such  as  churches, 
social  centers,  department  stores,  news¬ 
papers,  playgrounds,  and  labor  unions 
are  enlisted  to  address  assemblies, 
work  on  curriculum  committees,  assist 
teachers  in  getting  pupils  to  join  com¬ 
munity  youth  organizations,  and  to 
obtain  jobs  for  pupils  in  industry.  In 
the  twelfth-year  social  studies,  physi¬ 
cians,  pastors,  labor  leaders,  bankers, 
store  managers  and  leaders  in  other 
vocational  fields  conduct  sessions  of 
the  Wells  School  of  Community  Lead¬ 
ership,  which  is  organized  by  the  sen¬ 
iors  to  train  themselves  for  community 
service  after  their  formal  schooling  is 
over. 

In  order  to  provide  experience  for  all 
pupils  in  important  aspects  of  com¬ 
munity  living,  special  projects  are  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  core  field  and 
grade  level.  Thus,  in  social  studies, 
students  enlist  in  community  organi¬ 
zations  in  Grade  9A,  make  a  survey  of 
local  governmental  machinery  in  Grade 
10B,  and  make  a  study  of  community 
labor  organizations  and  activities  in 
Grade  12B.  In  science,  a  survey  of 
community  housing  is  made  in  Grade 
9A;  a  garden-growing  campaign  is 
conducted  in  Grade  10B ;  the  large  farm 
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with  which  Wells  has  working  relations 
is  visited  in  Grade  10A;  all  girls  take 
the  Red  Cross  Home  Nursing  Certifi¬ 
cate  and  boys  take  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  Certificate  in  Grade  nA.  In 
English,  each  class  holds  a  party  in  the 
social  room  in  Grade  9A;  each  class 
conducts  an  assembly  in  Grade  10B; 
and  a  survey  of  communcation  agen¬ 
cies  is  made  in  Grade  11B. 

Each  unit  of  the  core  curriculum 
deals  with  the  improvement  of  the 
community,  since  it  deals  with  high- 
grade  living  in  school,  home,  and  com¬ 
munity,  and  jince  parents  and  other 
community  members  assist  in  guiding 
pupils  effectively  to  carry  out  the 
activities  of  the  unit.  Thus,  the  unit 
in  English,  “Reading  a  Newspaper 
Intelligently,”  involves  the  pupils’ 
having  the  school  newspaper  read  in 
the  home,  the  parents’  conferences 
with  the  teacher  regarding  home  read¬ 
ing  of  newspapers,  the  classes’  making 
a  survey  of  ownership  and  vested  in¬ 
terests  of  newspapers,  the  pupils’ 
interviews  with  local  publishers,  and 
the  use  of  newspapers  as  reading  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  school. 

The  curriculum  is  extended  into  the 
summer  vacation  by  having  each  pupil 
make  out,  in  a  personnel  period  with 
his  homeroom  teacher,  a  schedule  of 
vacation  activities.  This  schedule,  en¬ 
titled  “My  Vacation  Plan,”  is  used  for 
stock-taking  in  September,  again  with 
the  homeroom  teacher.  The  activities 
carried  out,  whether  work  experiences, 
camping  or  hostel  trips,  are  recorded 
and  credited  to  the  pupil  as  an  integral 
part  of  his  curriculum. 

GUIDING  DEMOCRATIC  ACTION 
OF  PUPILS 

To  provide  abundant  opportunity 
for  democratic  action  of  pupils,  and  to 
eliminate  any  tendencies  toward  regi¬ 
mentation,  are  continuous  aims  of  the 
Wells  curriculum. 


The  first  and  most  fundamental  pro¬ 
vision  for  democratic  pupil  participa¬ 
tion  is  made,  as  has  already  been  indi¬ 
cated,  in  the  core  classroom.  Here  all 
pupils,  democratically  grouped,  work 
side  by  side,  sharing  with  one  another 
and  the  teacher  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  their  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise. 

In  the  homeroom,  the  pupils  con¬ 
duct  the  sessions  in  parliamentary 
procedure  as  the  local  unit  of  the 
Student  Civic  Association.  They  have 
committees  on  Association  member¬ 
ship,  on  legislation,  on  social  affairs,  on 
attendance,  and  the  like.  They  handle 
all  tickets,  drives,  contributions,  and 
referendums  on  matters  of  pupil  par¬ 
ticipation  in  school  government. 

The  Civic  Council,  made  up  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  each  homeroom,  handles 
and  accounts  for  all  local  moneys,  con¬ 
ducts  civic  assemblies,  publishes  a 
daily  bulletin  read  in  all  homeroom 
civic  sessions,  and  deals  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office  in  matters  of  pupils’ 
sharing  in  school  administration. 

To  give  pupils  a  voice  in  large  cur¬ 
riculum  planning  and  action,  each  core¬ 
curriculum  field  has  a  council  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  delegate  from  each  class.  Thus 
there  is  an  English  Council,  a  Science 
Council,  an  Art  Council  and  the  like. 
The  Civic  Council  is  the  Council  of 
Social  Studies.  The  projects  planned  by 
each  council,  if  approved  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  office,  are  put  into  effect 
in  the  department  concerned,  and  often 
become  regular  units  of  the  core  cur¬ 
riculum. 

The  first  project  initiated  and  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  council  was  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Wells  Campus.  The  students 
of  the  core  science  classes,  working 
through  their  council,  financed  and  did 
the  work  in  replacing  the  cinders  of  the 
yard  with  lawn  and  shrubbery.  The 
care  of  the  campus  is  now  a  regular  unit 
of  biological  science. 
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The  English  Council  has  conducted 
the  writing  of  letters  by  each  student 
on  Mother’s  Day  and  the  sending  of 
the  school  Christmas  card  to  each 
home.  The  Art  Council  has  held  street 
exhibits  in  which  community  land¬ 
marks  and  activities  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  through  paintings  and  models, 
and  has  constructed  and  equipped 
model  rooms  to  improve  decoration  of 
the  home.  The  Music  Council  has 
staged  religious  pageants  attended  by 
parochial  and  public  school  children 
of  all  faiths. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

When  the  curriculum  actually  is 
made  successful  democratic  living,  in¬ 
stead  of  formalized  information  about 
living,  many  procedures  of  high  school 
administration  uniformly  practiced 
throughout  the  country  must  be  exam¬ 
ined  to  discover  whether  they  aid  or 
handicap  the  reconstruction  of  the 
curriculum.  The  staff  of  Wells  High 
School,  after  thirteen  years  of  pioneer- 
ing,  feels  that  its  experience  warrants 
the  following  recommendations  for 
facilitating  curriculum  improvement 
in  American  high  schools: 

x.  The  individual  school  should  be  made  the 
basic  unit  for  curriculum  construction,  since 
it  has  the  pupils,  the  homes,  the  community 
and  the  teachers  who  guide  the  learning  proc¬ 
esses  at  its  disposal.  Top-level  curriculum  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  devoted  to  supplementing  and 
servicing  the  work  of  individual  schools. 

2.  The  restricting  influences  of  specialized  sub¬ 
ject  matter  should  be  replaced,  in  general- 
education  areas  of  the  curriculum,  by  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  integrative  principle.  New  mate¬ 
rials  a.re  better  placed  in  broad  learning  fields 
than  in  new  courses  which  must  be  elective 
and  consequently  not  available  to  all  pupils. 

3.  The  Carnegie  unit  is  a  restricting  factor  in 
shaping  a  curriculum  of  successful  demccratic 
living.  If  retained  at  all,  its  use  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  special,  rather  than  general  education. 

4.  Certificating  of  teachers  should  be  by  broad 
general  fields,  rather  than  by  specialized  nar¬ 


row  subject  fields.  Thus,  teachers  should  be 
certificated  as  science  teachers,  rather  than  as 
chemistry  teachers,  biology  teachers,  and 
physics  teachers  or  as  commercial  teachers 
rather  than  stenography  teachers,  accounting 
teachers,  and  junior  business  training  teach¬ 
ers.  Certification  by  narrow  subject  fields  is 
the  greatest  handicap  we  have  encountered  in 
guidance,  as  it  often  prevents  the  teacher 
from  having  her  homeroom  pupils  in  one  of 
her  classes,  and  from  remaining  with  pupil 
groups  over  a  period  of  years.  It  also  handi¬ 
caps  scheduling  a  group  of  teachers  to  work 
together  in  school-within-school  groups  of 
pupils,  or  scheduling  teachers  to  have  a  group 
of  pupils  in  a  long  period  which  includes  home¬ 
room  and  one  or  two  subjects,  such  as  English 
and  social  studies,  in  an  integrated  guidance 
program. 

5.  Extra  periods  for  certain  subjects  like  labora- 
tory  periods  in  science  or  home  economics,  or 
double  periods  in  shop,  should  be  eliminated 
in  general  high  schools.  This  would  result  in  a 
great  financial  saving,  make  certain  learning 
fields  available  for  most,  if  not  all  pupils,  and 
make  for  far  greater  flexibility  in  scheduling 
classes. 

6.  Greater  flexibility  in  scheduling  hours  and 
movements  of  staff  members  should  be 
granted  the  individual  school.  Not  only 
should  some  teachers  be  assigned  during  vaca¬ 
tion  months,  but  some  should  also  be  sched¬ 
uled  to  arrive  at  school  late  in  the  day  and 
assist  parents  and  community  leaders  to 
facilitate  youth  activities  during  late  after¬ 
noon,  evening,  and  week-end  hours.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  athletic  coaches  and  their  pay  is  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  need  for  this  policy.  They  and 
other  teachers  should  have  schedules  covering 
mainly  after-school  hours. 

7*  The  semester  is  now  of  doubtful  value  as  a 
school  term.  The  newer  concepts  of  continuous 
pupil  admission  and  adjustment  render  un¬ 
necessary  the  waste  and  strain  of  tearing  the 
program  wholly  apart  and  putting  it  together 
again  in  mid-year. 

8.  Finally,  no  particular  pattern  or  label  should 
be  regarded  as  indispensable  in  curriculum. 
Several  teachers  planning  together  with  sev¬ 
eral  groups  of  pupils  may  be  as  effective  as  a 
single  teacher  s  having  a  single  group  for  a 
number  of  classes.  “Language  Arts”  is  pos¬ 
sibly  as  effective  a  term  as  “Communication.” 
Procedure  may  become  as  formalized  under 
one  label  as  another.  It  is  observance  of  the 
principles  governing  education  as  guidance  of 
pupils  in  successful,  democratic  living  that 
counts. 
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McKinley  High  School  (Honolulu, 
Hawaii)  is  a  senior  high  school  of  some 
three  thousand  students.  It  was  four 
thousand  before  the  war.  One  thousand 
was  splintered  off  by  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

McKinley  is  a  cosmopolitan  school, 
representing  all  the  basic  races  of  the 
Pacific.  In  fact,  about  1936,  we  made  a 
study  of  our  population  and  found  we 
had  some  155  races  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  races.  It  is  even  more  complex 
at  the  present  time  as  the  inter-mar¬ 
riage  process  has  gone  forward  at  an  ac¬ 
celerating  rate.  Actually,  the  people 
themselves,  in  many  cases,  do  not 
know  what  their  ancestry  is.  They  are 
mixtures  of  Caucasian,  Polynesian, 
and  Oriental.  There  is  a  story  of  a  new 
first  grade  teacher  who  was  checking 
up  on  the  racial  backgrounds  of  the 
children  for  the  official  report.  She  was 
trying  to  get  a  little  boy  to  tell  the 
racial  ancestry  of  his  parents.  After 
some  questioning  she  was  told  that  the 
child’s  mother  was  Hawaiian  and  the 
father  was  “sailor.” 

The  subject  I  am  to  discuss  is  one 
that  could  be  given  a  great  deal  of 
time.  If  you  are  interested  in  making 
changes  in  your  program,  your  first 
problem  is  one  of  strategy.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  initiate  changes,  so  that 
things  do  not  fly  apart,  is  a  very  crucial 
one.  I  remember  how  fearful  I  was — 
and  I  say  that  openly  and  without 
shame — back  there  in  1925  and  1926, 
1927  and  1928,  during  those  early  years 
when  we  were  trying  to  make  changes 
in  our  program,  when  we  were  trying  to 
take  the  cardinal  principles  of  second¬ 
ary  education  seriously  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  them,  when  we  undertook 
to  use  some  of  the  mental  hygiene  prin¬ 
ciples  and  some  of  our  democratic 


values  as  criteria  in  improving  and 
evaluating  our  program. 

Now,  as  I  look  back  over  our  expe¬ 
rience  during  those  years,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  useful  technique  was  the 
technique  of  conference:  calling  all 
manner  of  people  together  to  work  on 
all  manner  of  problems.  And,  as  a 
corollary  of  the  technique  of  confer¬ 
ence,  there  was  the  technique  of  get¬ 
ting  facts  and  data  for  use  by  the 
various  groups  and  committees.  So 
that,  instead  of  dealing  with  unreality, 
teachers  could  be  helped  to  deal  with 
real  situations.  Still  another  aspect  of 
our  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  curricu¬ 
lum  was  that  of  following  up  on  our 
studies  so  that  we  knew  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  to  our  children  over  a  period  of 
time. 

In  organizing  our  committees  at  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  we  endeavored  to  have  all 
groups  that  were  concerned  with  a 
problem  represented:  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  parents  and  alumni.  For 
example,  our  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion  is  a  P.T.S.A.A.:  Parent-Teacher- 
Student-Alumni  Association.  This  proc¬ 
ess  of  bringing  representative  groups 
together  to  work  on  common  problems 
and  interests  has  been  going  forward 
for  at  least  twenty  years. 

Another  example  of  this  procedure 
is  seen  in  our  Finance  Committee.  This 
committee,  which  has  been  meeting 
weekly  for  several  years,  includes  the 
principal,  teachers,  and  students.  At 
different  times  parents  and  alumni 
have  been  invited  to  attend  these  meet¬ 
ings,  but  they  have  seldom  accepted 
these  invitations. 

This  principle  of  distributing  and 
sharing  responsibility  is  seen  again  in 
the  organization  of  the  McKinley 
High  School  government.  We  saw  that 
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it  was  unwise  to  try  to  make  the  stu¬ 
dents  believe  that  they  were  running 
their  own  affairs  without  the  guidance 
and  counsel  of  teachers  and  principal. 
So  we  established  a  “school  govern¬ 
ment”  in  which  pupils,  teachers,  and 
principal  worked  together  coopera¬ 
tively  in  doing  the  things  that  needed 
to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  improving 
the  school.  The  students  have  accepted 
this  cooperative  arrangement.  The  re¬ 
sults  achieved  in  the  way  of  morale  and 
constructive  undertakings  have  justi¬ 
fied  the  new  arrangement. 

Through  the  years  McKinley  has 
had  many  standing  committees,  a 
score  of  them,  made  up  of  teachers. 
Then,  too,  special  committees  have 
been  created  from  time  to  time  to  deal 
with  emergency  matters.  These  com¬ 
mittees  have  dealt  with  such  matters 
as  school-wide  English  emphasis,  guid¬ 
ance,  health,  curriculum  for  the  slower 
learners,  curriculum  for  the  superior 
students,  school  finance,  graduation 
program,  and  general  policy  (Council 
of  Department  Heads). 

This,  in  general,  is  the  process  that 
we  have  followed  since  1925  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  program.  We  have 
placed  our  reliance  on  the  method  of 
conference.  In  this  connection,  I  want 
to  report  another  bit  of  personal  his¬ 
tory.  I  can  remember  the  time  when, 
as  a  young  principal,  I  went  to  school, 
wondering  what  was  going  to  happen 
next  and  wondering  if  I  would  be  equal 
to  the  occasion — fearful,  as  I  look  back 
on  it  now.  However,  I  didn’t  know  I 
was  afraid.  But,  as  we  began  to  develop 
our  conference  process,  meeting  all  our 
problems  together — students,  teachers, 
and  principal  working  together  in  the 
management  of  the  school — those  fears 
began  to  fade  away.  And  I  can  say 
truthfully  that  the  time  came  when  I 
was  eager  to  go  to  school,  knowing  that, 
no  matter  what  new  problem  might 


arise,  our  cooperative  procedure  in 
solving  problems  could  be  relied  upon 
in  meeting  the  new  situation. 

Now,  at  this  point  I  should  say  just 
a  word  about  the  picture  which  you 
will  see  in  a  moment,  “McKinley  in 
Action.”  It  was  produced  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war  by  the  students  of 
the  McKinley  High  School  as  a  school 
project.  It  cost  them  $3,000.  They  did 
it  in  order  to  convince  you  folks  on  the 
mainland  that  they  are  truly  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  young  people  of  Hawaii  are 
very  proud  of  their  American  citizen¬ 
ship.  Over  99  percent  of  the  students  at 
McKinley,  and  this  applies  to  all  our 
schools — and  we  have  eighty  thousand 
pupils  throughout  the  seven  islands — 
are  American  citizens  by  virtue  of  birth 
on  American  soil. 

They  are  also  interested  in  state¬ 
hood;  and  you  will  see  in  this  picture  a 
plug  for  statehood.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  produced  this 
movie  was  a  girl  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
a  charming  little  thing,  bright  as  a  new 
dime,  who  is  now  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii.  The  picture,  with 
the  exception  of  the  voice,  is  entirely 
an  amateur  production.  The  students 
decided  which  scenes  should  be  used, 
arranged  the  sequence,  and  wrote  the 
commentary.  A  young  man,  graduate 
of  a  sister  Honolulu  high  school,  who 
was  interested  in  movie  photography, 
was  hired  to  take  the  pictures,  since 
we  did  not  have  a  student  with  the 
equipment  and  the  school  didn’t  own 
a  camera.  We  had  to  have  the  voice 
superimposed  on  the  picture  in  Holly¬ 
wood.  Outside  of  those  two  features, 
the  picture  is  entirely  a  student  project 
with  teacher  counseling  along  the 
way.  Now  we  will  let  the  students  of 
McKinley  High  School  tell  their  own 
story. 

(At  this  point  the  picture,  “McKin¬ 
ley  in  Action,”  was  shown.) 


CREATIVE  LEADERSHIP  FOR  MODERN  YOUTH 


Paul  J.  Misner 

The  Public  Schools,  Glencoe,  Illinois 


I  have  been  in  a  lot  of  tough  spots  in 
my  life,  but  I  think  this  is  the  toughest 
one.  I  feel  a  little  bit  like  the  lone  pilot 
who  came  over  the  airfield  and  radioed 
in  that  he  was  five  thousand  feet  in  the 
air  with  only  five  hundred  gallons  of 
gasoline.  The  radio  tower  wired  back 
that  he  could  not  land.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  he  radioed  again  and  said  he  was 
three  thousand  feet  and  had  only  two 
hundred  gallons  of  gasoline.  The 
message  came  back  that  he  still  could 
not  land.  A  few  minutes  later  he  wired 
that  he  was  about  out  of  gasoline  and 
was  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air  and 
what  should  he  do?  The  message  came 
back,  “Repeat  slowly  after  me,  ‘Our 
Father  Who  Art  in  heaven — *  ” 

In  preparing  for  my  part  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  did  something  which  I  com¬ 
mend  to  some  of  my  colleagues.  I  read 
very  carefully  the  instructions  that 
were  sent  to  me  by  the  program  Com¬ 
mittee.  Among  other  things,  they  sug¬ 
gested  that  no  matter  what  I  had  to 
say,  that  it  not  consume  more  than 
thirty  minutes  and  I  promise  to  do  it  in 
twelve.  I  was  also  instructed  to  talk 
about  creative  leadership  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  upon  the  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  of  the  secondary 
school  principal. 

Against  the  background  of  these 
directives — mandates,  to  you  politi¬ 
cians— I  wish  to  make  four  proposals 
and  discuss  each  one  briefly. 

My  first  proposal  is  that  the  second¬ 
ary  school  principal  occupies  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  strategic  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  entire  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  education. 

Second,  modern  youth  deserve  a 
higher  quality  of  guidance  and  leader¬ 
ship  than  has  ever  been  required  of 
any  generation  of  American  youth. 


Third,  the  urgency  of  the  problems 
that  confront  us  demands  that  the 
secondary  school  principal  be  willing 
to  exercise  inspired  and  courageous 
leadership  on  several  strategic  fronts 
at  the  same  time. 

Fourth,  that  in  the  exercise  of  his 
leadership,  the  secondary  school  prin¬ 
cipal  should  accept  the  popular  foot¬ 
ball  dictum  that  a  good  offense  is  the 
best  defense. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  published  an  article  by  John 
Bartky,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Stanford  University,  under  the 
title  “The  Vanishing  School  Super¬ 
intendent.”  In  his  article  he  painted  a 
rather  dire  picture  of  the  poor,  helpless 
school  administrator.  He  pictured  him 
as  the  hapless  victim  of  sadistic  teach¬ 
ers,  disgruntled  parents,  and  rebellious 
pupils.  It  was  indeed  a  grim  picture 
and  one  which  would  be  funny  if  there 
weren’t  so  much  truth  in  what  he  had 
to  say. 

In  contrast  to  the  position  of  a  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  the  secondary 
principal  occupies  an  enviable  position 
indeed.  Historically,  his  position  ante¬ 
dates  that  of  the  superintendent.  Pro¬ 
fessionally,  his  position  is  identified  and 
associated  much  more  directly  and 
closely  with  the  dignity  and  prestige  of 
the  teaching  profession.  He  has  the 
rare  opportunity  and  privilege  to  be 
more  closely  and  directly  associated 
with  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

I  would  not,  however,  attach  too 
much  importance  to  these  factors  of 
age  and  dignity.  Over-preoccupation 
with  such  comfortable  attributes  might 
deter  rather  than  motivate  creative 
leadership.  I  would,  at  this  point,  stress 
the  unique  and  the  strategic  position 
of  the  secondary  school  principal  be- 
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cause  he  is  concerned  with  one  of  the 
greatest  adventures  in  democracy. 

Since  1900,  the  number  of  children 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  en¬ 
rolled  in  our  secondary  schools  in¬ 
creased  from  11  to  73  percent.  The 
President’s  Commission  is  now  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  opportunity  for  sec¬ 
ondary  school  pupils  be  extended  to 
include  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
grades.  At  the  same  time  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  recommending  that  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  higher  education  for  youth  be 
vastly  extended  and  improved.  I  con¬ 
cur  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
President’s  Commission,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  most  unfortunate  if,  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  higher  education, 
we  do  it  at  the  expense  of  needed  im¬ 
provements  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

I  have  indicated  that  American 
youth  are  in  need  of  a  kind  of  guidance 
and  leadership  that  has  never  been  re¬ 
quired  by  any  other  generation  of 
young  Americans.  I  sat  at  home  last 
night  (which  was  quite  an  unusual 
event)  and  listened  to  my  radio.  I  was 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  con¬ 
flicting  values  and  conflicting  problems 
with  which  we  adults  are  now  con¬ 
fronted  and  which  must  become  the 
problems  that  will  have  to  be  solved  by 
our  American  youth. 

We  are  telling  our  youth  today  that 
atomic  energy  can  be  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  benefactors  of  mankind  that  we 
have  ever  known,  but  we  are  telling 
them  at  the  same  time,  with  increasing 
insistency,  that  it  may  destroy  us  be¬ 
fore  we  learn  how  to  use  it. 

We  are  telling  these  young  people 
that  they  must  be  world-minded  and 
that  they  must  strive  to  become  ef¬ 
fective  citizens  of  the  world.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  continued 
threats  of  communism,  we  are  insisting 
that  they  should  appreciate  democracy 


and  understand  and  appreciate  their 
own  national  heritage. 

It  is  very  evident  that  all  kinds  of 
pressures  are  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  passage  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  Bill.  In  Atlantic  City  a  few 
days  ago,  someone  was  trying  to  get 
the  superintendents  of  America  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  substitute  for  what  some  of  us 
believed  was  a  bad  bill — that  is,  bad 
for  American  youth — and  we  were  told 
by  a  large  number  of  superintendents 
that  we  were  not  in  a  position  as  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  to  defy  military  au¬ 
thority.  If  educators  can’t  speak  for  our 
youth,  who  can? 

What  was  that  sixty  four  dollar  word 
Miles  Cary  used?  I  will  have  to  trun¬ 
cate  my  remarks.  I  think  all  of  the 
needs  have  been  suggested  in  one  way 
or  another  this  morning.  But,  I  say  to 
you  in  all  seriousness  that  the  needs  of 
our  secondary  school  youth  cannot  be 
met  by  the  traditional  kind  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  guidance  that  we 
have  known.  Whether  they  wear  silk 
stockings  or  go  bare-footed,  the  kind 
of  guidance  that  these  youngsters  will 
need  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead  will  be 
the  kind  of  guidance  that  deals  with 
their  real  personal  and  social  concerns. 
The  young  people  who  come  to  your 
high  schools  every  morning  bring 
with  them  a  cross-section  of  confused 
life  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  kind  of 
guidance  that  will  help  them  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  these  problems  and 
what  they  can  do  about  them. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  don’t 
try  to  meet  these  problems  by  any  pat¬ 
tern  of  college  entrance  requirements. 
I  am  persuaded  that  we  won’t  serve 
American  youth,  that  we  will  let  them 
down  completely  if  we  continue  to  talk 
about  guiding  them  in  terms  of  three 
units  of  English,  two  of  mathematics, 
two  of  science,  and  the  like. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  secondary 
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school  principal  must  be  prepared  to 
exercise  his  leadership  on  several  fronts 
at  the  same  time.  I  can’t  add  to  what 
has  been  said  this  morning  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  secondary  school 
principals  to  lead  in  the  direction  of 
significant  curriculum  improvements. 
Such  a  program  as  had  already  been 
indicated  means  vastly  extended  and 
improved  in-service  programs. 

I  don’t  believe  we  are  going  to  meet 
this  problem  until  we  recognize  that 
our  present  nine-and-a-half  and  ten- 
month  school  terms  are  just  as  anti¬ 
quated  as  horse-drawn  vehicles  would 
be  on  the  streets  of  Chicago.  If  we 
really  want  to  improve  the  curriculum 
programs  of  our  schools,  we  must  look 
upon  teaching  as  a  profession.  We  need 
to  extend  our  school  terms  so  that 
there  will  be  time  for  teachers  to  do  the 
kind  of  group  thinking,  studying,  and 
planning  that  is  so  badly  needed.  And 
incidentally,  it  is  one  way  of  solving 
the  Universal  Military  Training  prob¬ 
lem.  If  we  would  extend  our  secondary 
school  programs  and  utilize  only  part 
of  the  money  that  is  being  suggested 
for  one  year  of  military  training  to  in¬ 
clude  work  experience  and  camp  ex¬ 
perience  we  could  do  a  vastly  better 
job  in  preparing  American  youth  for 
either  war  or  peace,  than  will  ever  be 
accomplished  by  the  present  proposals. 

It  has  been  indicated  pretty  clearly 
here  this  morning  that  we  can’t  fill 
the  needs  of  youth  without  turning  our 
attention  to  the  communities  in  which 
our  schools  operate  and  in  which  these 
youth  live.  I  trust  that  the  report  from 
Floodwood  will  be  given  wide  pub¬ 
licity.  From  my  point  of  view,  and  in 
the  vernacular,  I  think  that  project  is 
on  the  beam. 

We  need  secondary  school  principals 
who  have  the  courage  to  present  boldly 
the  needs  of  youth  in  the  communities 


in  which  they  live.  I  am  a  bit  tired  of 
hearing  people  say,  “Yes,  but  this  is  all 
going  to  cost  money  and  where  is  the 
money  coming  from?”  The  American 
people  are  now  spending  three  times  as 
much  money  on  liquor  and  about  as 
much  money  on  cosmetics  and  ciga¬ 
rettes  as  they  are  on  education.  It  is  time 
we  had  the  courage  to  ask  the  American 
people  which  they  value  most — the 
future  of  democracy,  the  destiny  of 
their  young  people,  or  cocktails,  lip¬ 
stick,  and  tobacco. 

Now,  this  is  my  last  injunction  to 
you  fine  people  who  are  suffering  so 
nobly  and  that  is,  that  a  good  offense 
is  our  best  defense.  A  very  reputable 
superintendent  of  schools  in  a  very 
large  city  of  this  country  told  me  the 
other  day  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  he  was  facing  was  the 
problem  of  moving  his  elementary  and 
secondary  principals  in  the  direction  of 
change.  He  found  teachers  quite  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  change,  but  somehow  ad¬ 
ministrators  were  pretty  resistant  to 
change.  Some  of  you  are  probably 
aware  of  the  fact  that  one  or  two  re¬ 
putable  professors  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration  in  this  country  are  so  concerned 
about  us  principals  that  they  are  sug¬ 
gesting  we  rotate  the  principalship — 
that  we  do  away  with  the  office  of 
principal  entirely. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  may 
be  unsound  criticisms.  But,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  repeat  that  the  best  way 
for  us  to  defend  ourselves  is  to  bestir 
ourselves.  I  am  glad  that  in  Ottawa 
Hills  they  have  started  to  wiggle,  but 
I  am  convinced  we  are  living  in  times 
where  the  responsibility  of  leadership 
requires  more  than  a  wiggle.  The  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  so  great,  and  the  time 
is  so  late,  that  in  addition  to  a  little 
squirming  and  wiggling,  there  ought  to 
be  a  little  open  field  running. 


THE  EXPANDING  ROLE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION1 

T.  R.  McConnell 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


I  have  chosen  today  to  speak  infor¬ 
mally  rather  than  to  read  a  paper. 

I  should  like  to  say  first  that  I  hope 
you  will  read  the  report.  I  think  it  has 
been  misread  and  misinterpreted  fre¬ 
quently.  I  suppose  every  member  of  the 
Commission  would  say  that  the  report 
is  not  infallible. 

Although  it  is  not  beyond  criticism, 
this  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  a  red  herring  has  been  pulled 
across  its  trail.  How  anyone  could  find 
suggestions  of  regimentation  in  it  is 
inexplicable  to  me.  Certainly  it  pre¬ 
sents  no  detailed  curriculum  or  no  de¬ 
tailed  educational  program.  Nowhere 
in  it  is  there  the  nomination  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  commissar.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  was  nobody  on  the  Commission 
who  thought  he  was  called  to  this 
office. 

Although  the  Harvard  report  on 
general  education  spoke  with  a  tone  of 
authority,  even  for  secondary  schools, 
very  few  people  have  considered  it  to 
be  infallible  in  spite  of  its  wide  use  and 
widely  favorable  reception.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  about  as  foolish  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Commission  report  would 
be  imposed  on  anybody  or  any  institu¬ 
tion  as  to  assume  that  all  of  us  should 
conform  to  the  Harvard  report. 

I  suppose  the  proposal  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  has  received  the  widest 
comment  is  that  we  should  set  as  a  goal 
for  i960  an  enrollment  of  4,600,000 
students  in  higher  education  at  all 
levels. 

1  This  address  and  the  four  which  immediately 
follow  are  five  of  the  six  which  comprised  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Report  of  the  President' s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Higher  Education  before  the  First  General 
Session  of  the  Association,  March  ix,  1948.  The 
editor  regrets  the  fact  that  the  manuscript  for 
Lewis  Webster  Jones’s  address  is  not  available 
for  publication  owing  to  circumstances  beyond 
Mr.  Jones’s  control. 


There  have  been  various  misinter¬ 
pretations  of  this  recommendation. 
The  commonest  is  that  the  Commission 
predicted  an  enrollment  of  that  size. 
Actually  it  said  that  such  an  enrollment 
by  i960  would  be  desirable.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  4,600,000 
students  in  higher  institutions  by  i960, 
although  Dean  McGrath,  when  we 
were  both  on  the  Chicago  Round  Table 
recently,  disagreed  with  me.  The  critics 
have  charged  that  the  Commission’s 
proposal  greatly  to  expand  college  and 
university  enrollment  would  flood  our 
institutions  with  students  of  low 
academic  ability. 

Most  of  the  people  who  have  made 
that  criticism  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  there  are  thousands  of  high  school 
graduates  of  high  ability  who  have  not 
been  able  to  attend  college  at  all.  In 
my  own  state,  for  example,  only  one 
out  of  three  students  in  the  highest 
third  of  the  graduating  class  have  been 
able  to  go  on  with  any  kind  of  post- 
high  school  education. 

I  suggest  that  instead  of  arguing  too 
long  about  the  total  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  should  go  to  college,  we 
emphasize  the  importance  in  American 
society  of  making  available  to  students 
of  the  highest  levels  of  ability  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  college  and  university 
education. 

Another  misconception  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  proposals  is  that  the  greatly 
increased  enrollment  would  have  to  be 
cared  for  in  our  present  institutions. 
I  think  the  Commission  hoped  that 
some  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
would  be  able  to  take  more  students, 
but  you  must  remember  that  it  recom¬ 
mended  the  wide-spread  establishment 
of  community  colleges  that  would  make 
available  to  a  great  many  students 
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who  otherwise  wouldn’t  be  able  to  go 
on,  at  least  two  years  of  appropriate 
education  beyond  the  high  school.  The 
Commission  took  the  position  that  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  in  college  en¬ 
rollment  should  be  cared  for  in  these 
local  or  regional  institutions.  The  Com¬ 
mission  recommended  essentially  the 
same  kind  of  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tional  program  that  has  been  proposed 
recently  in  California  and  New  York. 
Both  states  look  forward  to  a  consider¬ 
able  expansion  of  community  colleges. 

A  third  misinterpretation  is  that  the 
Commission  assumed  that  all  future 
college  students  will  be  able  to  profit 
from  the  particular  kinds  of  curricula 
now  generally  offered  in  four-year 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Commission  made  no  such  as¬ 
sumption.  On  the  contrary,  it  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  differentiating 
post-high  school  education  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  individual  characteristics 
and  social  needs.  It  indicated  that  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  curricula  and  different 
kinds  of  institutions  would  have  to  be 
devised  to  meet  diversified  interests, 
aptitudes,  and  goals. 

Along  with  many  other  people  who 
are  thinking  carefully  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  higher  education,  I,  too,  am 
concerned  lest  the  intellectually  gifted 
student  become  the  forgotten  man,  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have 
done  a  better  job  in  this  country  of 
extending  educational  opportunity 
than  of  individualizing  it. 

I  think  that  anyone  coming  from  a 
large  state  university  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  about  means  of 
adapting  higher  education  to  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  talented  young  people. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  solved 
this  problem  too  well  even  in  the 
smaller  colleges  and  universities.  But  I 
agree  with  Dean^Blegen  that  we  can 
adjust  curricula  and  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  to  exceptionally  promising 


students  if  we  put  our  minds  and  our 
ingenuity  to  work  on  the  problem. 

While  granting  the  importance  of 
doing  our  best  for  the  ablest  students, 
do  you  think  that  we  should  turn  back 
the  leaves  of  educational  history  in  this 
country  and  move  from  our  present 
democratic  secondary  school  of  seven 
million  young  people  back  to  a  small 
selective  secondary  school  of  three 
hundred  thousand,  such  as  we  had  in 
1890,  or  to  any  point  you  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  two  enrollments? 

But  could  you  reverse  the  historical 
trend  if  you  wished  to  do  so?  I  think 
the  answer  to  that  is  clear.  You 
couldn’t.  American  society  couldn’t. 
The  very  nature  of  our  society  makes 
it  not  only  necessary  but  also  inevi¬ 
table  that  if  we  don’t  have  4,600,000 
students  in  some  kind  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  high  school  by  i960, 
we  will  at  least  have  many  more  in  the 
future  than  we  have  at  present. 

President  Truman,  you  will  re¬ 
member,  asked  the  Commission  to  re¬ 
view  the  functions  and  programs  of 
higher  education  in  relation  to  our 
national  life  and  to  international  af¬ 
fairs.  The  Commission  therefore  em¬ 
phasized  particularly  the  social  obliga¬ 
tions  of  higher  education.  It  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  following  goals: 
first,  education  for  a  fuller  realization 
of  democracy  in  every  phase  of  our  life; 
second,  education  directly  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  for  international  understand¬ 
ing;  and  third,  education  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  creative  imagination  and 
trained  intelligence  to  the  solution  of 
social  problems  and  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs. 

The  Commission  went  on  very 
briefly  and  quite  generally  to  indicate 
what  education  for  a  fuller  realization 
of  democracy  involves.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  realized  that  the  fullest  possible 
development  of  the  individual  as  a 
man  as  well  as  a  citizen  is  a  first  call 
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upon  education  in  a  democracy.  It 
emphasized  the  social  obligations  of 
the  educated  person  not  because  it  did 
not  appreciate  the  significance  of  per¬ 
sonal  development,  but  because  the 
crisis  of  our  time  seemed  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  Commission  to  say 
that  education  at  all  levels  should  deal 
directly  and  explicitly  with  problems 
of  human  relationships  in  national  and 
international  life. 

Education  for  full  realization  of  de¬ 
mocracy  involves  more  than  willingness 
and  eagerness  to  accept  social  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  involves  profound  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  meaning  of  democracy.  It 
means  learning  democracy  as  activity 
as  well  as  doctrine.  The  whole  of  the 
student’s  life  in  an  educational  com¬ 
munity  should  be  an  experience  in  act¬ 
ing  democratically  with  those  with 
whom  he  is  associated. 

The  Commission  said  that  education 
for  international  understanding  should 
involve,  among  other  things,  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  a  study  of  all  aspects  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  not  by  a  few  students 
but  by  all;  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
the  development  of  other  civilizations 
and  cultures  including  of  the  East  as 
well  as  of  the  West.  It  asked  for  a 
study  of  nationalism  in  relation  to  in¬ 
ternationalism,  for  an  examination  of 
tensions  leading  to  war  and  of  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy  in 
international  affairs.  It  asked  for  a 
systematic  consideration  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  peace  and  the  means  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  and  organization, 
on  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  peace 
isn’t  something  wistfully  to  hope  for 
or  trustingly  to  pray  for,  but  something 
to  plan  for  and  to  work  for,  something 
for  which  we  need  to  invent  the  neces¬ 
sary  social  instruments. 

I  shall  not  go  on  with  an  explanation 
of  what  the  Commission  meant  by 
education  for  American  life  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  I  have  given  you  a 


brief  sample.  I  hope  you  will  continue 
the  sample  by  your  own  reading  of  the 
report. 

Finally,  the  Commission  took  the 
position  that  education  for  social  un¬ 
derstanding  and  social  responsibility 
should  constitute  the  core  of  a  unifying 
general  education  for  all  students. 

Some  of  the  Commission’s  critics 
seem  to  take  the  position  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  liberal  education  can  be 
enjoyed  only  by  a  small  intellectual 
elite.  For  example,  the  president  of  a 
very  good  liberal  arts  college,  a  presi¬ 
dent  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  and  for  whose  institution  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration,  has  taken  the 
position  in  my  hearing  that  the  values  of 
humanistic  studies  can  be  attained  only 
through  intensive  disciplinary  effort 
and  has  implied  that  those  who  cannot 
take  the  time  for  that  kind  of  extended 
study  must  of  necessity  be  deprived  of 
any  general  education  in  the  humani¬ 
ties.  He  considers  it  essential  that  per¬ 
sons  who  possess  a  “complete”  liberal 
education  should  take  the  leadership 
in  American  society,  a  proposition 
with  which  most  of  us  would  agree.  I 
submit  to  you,  however,  that  these 
few  are  unlikely  to  be  accepted  as  lead¬ 
ers  if  the  great  body  of  reasonably  in¬ 
telligent  citizens  have  no  basis  of  com¬ 
munication  with  them. 

This  is  the  fundamental  fallacy,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  notion  that  a  few 
should  have  an  extensive  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  many  no  serious  contact 
with  it.  A  bond  of  understanding,  a 
basis  for  cooperation  between  the 
leaders  and  the  led  is  essential  in  a 
democracy,  though  not  so  important 
in  an  aristocratic  society.  There  must 
be  between  the  leaders  and  the  led, 
then,  not  a  great  gulf,  but  a  bridge  of 
understanding  and  respect,  a  common 
spirit  and  a  common  purpose.  We 
ought  to  give  the  talented  students  the 
most  complete  and  thorough  liberal 
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education  possible.  But  in  our  society 
we  need  wide  dissemination  of  social 
intelligence  and  moral  and  ethical  con¬ 
viction,  as  well  as  outstanding  social 
and  intellectual  leadership.  That,  I 
think,  is  what  the  Commission  really 
had  in  mind. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  proposals  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  there  are  no  degrees 
of  ability,  that  efforts  to  establish  such 
degrees  are  unworthy,  and  that  selec¬ 
tion  of  students  in  terms  of  academic 
aptitude  is  undemocratic.  I  suggest 
again  that  you  read  the  report.  You 
will  find  in  it  no  assertion  whatever 
that  selection  of  students  by  particular 
colleges  or  universities  is  undemo¬ 
cratic. 

It  happens  that  I  have  had  expe¬ 
rience  as  student,  teacher,  adminis¬ 
trative  officer,  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  small  college  to 
which  I  have  great  loyalty.  I  think  I 
understand  the  importance  of  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  highly  selective  in 
terms  of  student  ability  and  of  func¬ 
tion.  But  I  also  believe  that  other 
kinds  of  institutions  are  needed  to 
serve  other  kinds  of  students  and  to 
give  other  kinds  of  curricula. 


The  College  with  which  I  am  now 
connected  is  a  highly  selective  college 
of  liberal  arts  so  far  as  state  universi¬ 
ties  go,  but  we  have  made  provision  in 
other  divisions  of  the  University,  in 
the  General  College,  for  example,  for 
the  students  whose  abilities  are  not  so 
outstanding  as  those  in  the  College  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts.  We 
do  not  assume,  however,  that  students 
in  the  General  College  are  incapable 
of  profiting  in  any  degree  from  liberal 
studies.  While  the  courses  in  general 
education  in  the  two  colleges  differ 
in  scope,  organization,  and  difficulty, 
we  hope  that  they  possess  a  great  deal 
in  common  in  spirit  and  purpose. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  in 
our  society  is  to  give  all  the  students, 
whatever  their  special  interests,  what¬ 
ever  their  special  talents,  whatever 
their  vocational  or  professional  fields, 
whatever  the  extent  of  their  intellectual 
capacities,  an  education  that  human¬ 
izes,  an  education  that  socializes,  an 
education  that  has  first  and  last  to  do 
with  the  problems  of  men.  That,  I 
think  is  what  the  Commission  was  try¬ 
ing  to  suggest  for  American  colleges 
and  universities. 
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It  is  a  privilege  to  participate  in  this 
symposium  dealing  with  an  epoch- 
making  report.  Wise  social  architec¬ 
ture  calls  for  such  blueprints  of  plan¬ 
ning  to  meet  recognized  needs.  The 
Commission  is  to  be  commended  for 
producing  this  comprehensive  report. 
A  document  as  extensive  as  this,  and 
carrying  as  it  does  far-reaching  impli¬ 
cations,  merits  wide  public  attention. 
Already  the  national  press  has  given 
it  considerable  headlining;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  covers  just  one  phase  of  ap¬ 
praisal.  Programs  and  plans  have  a 
tendency  to  become  ends  in  themselves 
and  thus  in  many  cases  give  democracy 
a  false  sense  of  achievement.  The  task 
from  now  on  as  the  Commission 
points  out,  is  one  of  organization. 
Groups  of  all  types  must  be  alerted  to 
its  significance,  to  engineer  critical 
inventories  of  its  features,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  possibilities  of  implementation. 
Our  several  constituencies,  both  public 
and  private,  should  be  urged  to  give  it 
careful  consideration.  Seeing  that  it 
involves  federal  action,  it  is  the  more 
essential  that  its  proposals  should  per¬ 
colate  to  the  grass  roots  of  our  national 
life. 

Some  might  well  say  that  the  Magna 
Charter  of  the  report  is  given  on  Page 
3,  Vol.  3,  which  reads  as  follows:  “The 
principal  function  of  government  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  free  exercise  of  initiative  and 
self-direction  by  educational  leaders 
and  institutions  under  their  own  de¬ 
vices.  Government,  both  federal  and 
state,  can  best  safeguard  the  vast  stake 
it  has  in  the  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  strongest  possible  system 
of  higher  education  by  exercising  lead¬ 
ership  rather  than  by  authority.” 


This  can  well  become  a  major  index 
for  measuring  the  validity  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  If  this  philosophy  is  adopted,  a 
flexibility  and  freedom  in  the  form  of 
organization  is  assured.  Quality  and 
variety  of  creative  approaches  should 
be  fostered  rather  than  a  brittle  con¬ 
formity  to  a  centralized  formula.  The 
Commission  is  wise  to  safeguard  the 
individuality  and  spontaneity  of  form 
so  much  a  part  of  American  education. 
We  need  to  be  aware  of  how  a  central¬ 
ized  national  program  could  quickly 
dominate  the  existing  freedoms  of  state 
and  local  organizations.  The  very  logic 
of  the  situation  demands  this  emphasis. 
Dr.  William  Boyd  in  a  reissue  of  his 
History  of  Western  Education  remarks 
in  the  preface:  “The  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  hitherto  accepted  for  the  schools, 
even  more  than  for  politics,  have  been 
challenged  everywhere,  and  great  na¬ 
tions  have  set  themselves  to  shape  the 
minds  and  characters  of  old  and  young 
in  utter  despite  of  personal  values.” 
In  1945,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  Educational  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission  of  the  N.  E.  A.  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  on  “Federal  State 
Relations  in  Education.”  It  is  a  trench¬ 
ant  statement  embodying  warning 
towards  a  dangerous  drift.  May  I  quote 
one  typical  sentence:  “Education 
should  be  placed  high  on  the  list  of 
services  to  be  continued  under  state 
and  local  control.  The  ability  to  make 
distinctions  as  to  what  should  be  and 
what  should  not  be  centralized  per¬ 
mits  some  nations  to  preserve  their 
liberty.  Those  which  cannot  so  dis¬ 
tinguish  succumb  first  to  totalitarian¬ 
ism  and  then  to  despotism.” 

It  can  well  become  a  habit  to  gravi¬ 
tate  towards  federalization  in  organiza- 
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tion  as  the  source  of  our  greatest  prom¬ 
ise  of  progress. 

There  are  rightful  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  education  for  the  Federal 
Government,  as  the  report  points  out. 
The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  done 
effective  work  and,  I  think,  discharges 
its  responsibilities  with  a  critical  sense 
of  impartiality.  There  could  well  be  a 
pooling  of  these  various  educational 
agencies  to  make  coordination  more 
realizable. 

The  reference  to  UNESCO  needs  all 
possible  support  by  educators.  It  is  a 
basic  weapon  for  peace  and  yet  has 
received  but  niggardly  support  both  in 
terms  of  opinion  and  financial  aid.  A 
“brave  new  world”  has  been  dwarfed 
by  the  never-ceasing  emphasis  on 
U.  M.  T.  to  the  submerging  of  other 
agencies  for  world  understanding. 
While  wise  preparedness  is  essential, 
more  governmental  support  should  be 
accorded  other  durable  and  ultimate 
approaches  to  peace  such  as  UNESCO. 

The  emphasis  on  equality  in  educa¬ 
tion,  lifted  to  a  higher  level,  is  a  valid 
and  indisputable  goal  for  our  democ¬ 
racy.  The  recent  G.  I.  experience  has 
given  a  good  base  for  further  develop¬ 
ment.  No  barrier  of  any  type  should 
bar  the  young  person  of  ability  from 
participating  in  the  benefits  of  higher 
education.  To  be  strong  a  nation  must 
develop  its  potentials.  To  approximate 
the  estimated  numbers  of  youth  even 
who  will  be  eligible  for  this  training 
calls  for  a  creative  approach  to  organi¬ 
zational  forms.  If  our  imagination  does 
not  exceed  the  commonly  accepted 
forms  of  current  higher  education, 
then  the  solution  of  a  massed  program 
will  be  disappointing.  Professor  S.  E. 
Harris  of  Harvard,  an  economist,  has 
stated  that  “we  are  fast  establishing 
an  A.B.  and  Ph.D.  proletariat-frus¬ 
trated  educated  man.  An  examination 
of  occupational  distribution  does  not 
suggest  that  there  are  jobs  which  will 


support  college  graduates  in  employ¬ 
ment  to  their  liking.  In  1940  profes¬ 
sional  and  semi-professional  workers 
accounted  for  only  7  percent  of  all 
jobs.”  (Quoted  in  Time ,  December  29, 
1947,  page  46.)  This  criticism  is  pred¬ 
icated  on  the  supposition  that  we  will 
have  only  one  type  of  post-high  educa¬ 
tion.  A  definite  differentiation  of  forms 
is  certainly  called  for  and  suggested  by 
the  Commission.  Fortunately,  or  un¬ 
fortunately  in  America,  we  have 
broadened  the  term  and  concept  of 
college,  with  a  resultant  prestige, 
sometimes  fictitious,  which  has  stifled 
in  some  instances  other  forms  of  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  upper  level.  Second¬ 
ary  education  has  sensed  this  need  for 
variegated  programs  much  more  clearly 
than  many  of  us.  We  would  do  well  to 
experiment  further.  In  this  we  do  not 
suggest  dilution  of  sound  educational 
ends.  Quality  in  work,  training  in  the 
art  of  incisive  thinking  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  different  forms  and  on  all 
levels.  In  a  world  of  complexity,  con¬ 
fusion,  pressures,  and  clever  propa¬ 
ganda  we  must  succeed  better  in  edu¬ 
cating  youth  and  adults  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  facades  and  the  iron  cur¬ 
tains  prevalent  everywhere. 

Britain  with  its  new  program  of 
mass  education  is  spanning  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  types  to  meet  various  needs. 
A  large  number  of  young  men  will 
work  and  go  to  college  one  day  a  week. 
At  the  other  extreme  many  will  re¬ 
ceive  scholarship  aid  to  qualify  as 
entrants  into  graduate  schools  for  re¬ 
search  work.  Fortunately,  over  there 
they  are  not  as  diploma  or  degree  con¬ 
scious  as  we  are  here.  The  strength  of 
the  workers  education  movement  and 
other  aspects  of  adult  education  has 
taken  significant  hostage  because  of 
the  freedom  from  the  pressure  and 
sterotypes  of  “credits”  and  “diplo- 
maism.”  In  many  respects  the  high 
school,  with  a  recognition  of  an  en- 
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larged  scope,  may  be  a  suitable  center 
for  much  of  this  continuing  education. 
All  of  this  calls  for  a  close  coordination 
between  the  high  school  and  the  college 
to  say  the  least. 

The  report  brings  into  focus  the  im¬ 
portance  of  organization  at  the  state 
level.  If  it  is  ineffective  here,  then  the 
trend  towards  federal  supervision  is 
quickened.  Both  private  and  public 
education  should  be  equally  concerned 
in  fostering  sound  public  opinion  and 
support  for  the  building  of  a  strong 
state  department  of  education.  The 
questions  of  status  and  prestige:  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  better  coordination;  the 
engineering  of  state-wide  programs  and 
research;  the  freedom  from  political 
interference;  the  forced  necessity  of 
keeping  one  eye  on  the  job  and  the 
other  on  forthcoming  elections,  are 
largely  within  our  area  of  guidance  and 
control. 

The  variety  of  forms  and  techniques 
now  in  existence  make  possible  a  rich 
promise  of  a  composite  workable  or¬ 
ganization  at  the  state  level  which  will 
aid  all  types  of  educational  effort  and 
standards  within  the  area.  Above  all 
it  is  not  too  remote  from  its  sphere  of 
service  as  to  become  impersonal  or 
authoritarian. 

As  a  representative  of  private  educa¬ 
tion,  speaking  as  an  individual,  of 
course,  wre  heartily  commend  the  re¬ 
port  and  gladly  share  in  the  larger  pro¬ 
gram  outlined.  The  rank  and  file  of 
these  independent  colleges,  while  being 
in  the  main  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  pro¬ 
vide  training  for  youth  for  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  including  education,  business, 
industry,  etc.  They  serve  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  of  America;  a  large 
number  of  them,  while  being  residen¬ 
tial  colleges,  serve  their  respective  com¬ 
munities,  and  in  this  sense  are  “com¬ 
munity  colleges.”  They  have  done 
noteworthy  work  in  meeting  the  ex¬ 
panded  needs  of  the  post-war  period, 


and  in  this  have  been  aided  by  the 
government  in  the  form  of  temporary 
facilities,  surplus  equipment,  and  schol¬ 
arships. 

Generous  and  sincere  recognition  of 
the  established  need  of  these  independ¬ 
ent  colleges  has  typified  the  attitude  of 
the  leaders  in  public  education.  This 
report  recognizes  quite  clearly  that 
their  continuance  on  a  high  productive 
level  is  imperative  in  order  to  maintain 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  our  tradi¬ 
tional  system  of  education. 

Education  has  had  too  meager  re¬ 
sources  for  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks 
it  is  expected  to  perform.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  effect  of  such  increase  in 
financial  organization  will  stimulate 
private  education  to  secure  more  re¬ 
sources.  If  this  is  not  done,  then,  at  a 
time  when  these  institutions  have  such 
a  vital  role  to  fill  in  American  educa¬ 
tion,  continuation  on  a  marginal  and 
restricted  level  will  be  the  destiny  of 
many  of  them. 

The  Commission  report  is  far  too 
sanguine  about  the  availability  of  re¬ 
sources  from  private  sources.  Differ¬ 
entiation  must  be  made  between  the 
small  percentage  of  private  institu¬ 
tions  with  large  endowments  and  finan¬ 
cially  able  alumni  and  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  colleges  that  have  little  in  the 
way  of  endowment  but  yet  are  doing  a 
creditable  piece  of  work. 

The  reduced  return  on  endowments 
is  a  significant  handicap.  Furthermore, 
the  newly  emphasized  program  of  liv¬ 
ing  endowment,  even  in  the  top  section 
of  institutions,  falls  far  short  of  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  rising  costs  and  needy 
services.  In  addition  the  constituents 
of  the  private  college  are  contributing 
their  share  to  other  voluntary  and 
philanthropic  intents  and  rightly  so. 

The  frontier  is  indeed  a  critical  one 
and  demands  most  serious  appraisal 
by  the  interested  alumni,  churches,  and 
friends  who  believe  in  their  purposes. 
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Those  that  are  church-related  need 
definitely  to  respect  the  values  and 
standards  inherent  in  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  Their  needs  must  be  dramatized 
and  supported.  This  is  no  time  to 
retreat  from  their  traditional  objec¬ 
tives. 

Believing  fundamentally  in  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  church  and  state  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  private  institutions  may 
share  in  the  suggested  program  of 
scholarship  aid,  without  interfering 
with  that  traditional  constitutional 
separation.  The  pattern  of  the  G.  I. 
Scholarships  sets  a  precedent  for 
scholarship  aid  to  all  qualified  institu¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  state  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  could  well  consider  a  similar  broad 
allocation  of  scholarship  funds,  leaving 
with  the  student  his  choice  of  a  college. 
Our  colleges  also  will  hope  that  the 
Federal  Government  be  more  liberal 


in  tax  exemption  policies  for  gifts  to 
both  private  and  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  If  private  colleges  are 
unable  to  function,  then  the  entire 
financial  responsibility  would  rest  with 
the  state;  in  this  sense  a  liberalizing  of 
the  tax  structure  pertaining  to  gifts  is 
an  economic  advantage  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  all  organization  in  our  field  with 
the  extension  of  facilities  and  resources 
must  go  the  application  of  high  moral 
purpose.  Merely  extending  the  base  of 
operations  is  not  enough.  Senor  Salva¬ 
dor  Madariago  said  in  an  address  at  a 
European  University  last  month,  “We 
are  living  in  a  gap  between  a  highly 
developed  mechanized  solidarity  and 
a  poorly  developed  moral  solidarity.” 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  at  the 
task  of  bridge  building  using  content, 
of  course,  but  also  utilizing  cultural, 
moral,  and  spiritual  forces. 
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As  I  see  it,  President  Hollinshead  be¬ 
lieves  as  we  do  that  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  He 
agrees  moreover  that  something  should 
be  done  about  it.  I  think  we  differ  in 
this  respect,  that  the  Commission 
gives  more  concrete  recommendations 
concerning  what  we  should  do.  He 
agrees  with  us  that  it’s  not  alone  in 
the  matter  of  training,  but  also  of 
selection.  That  is,  we  must  pick  the 
right  people  before  we  begin  to  educate 
them,  but  then  he  says,  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  does,  that  their  education 
should  be  improved  in  two  respects. 

It  should  be  broader  and  more  liberal 
and  they  should  be  given  the  technical 
skills  which  teaching  requires.  He  says, 
furthermore,  that  all  types  of  institu¬ 
tions  must  cooperate  in  this  effort  if  it 
is  to  be  done.  The  Commission  says  the 
same  thing.  He  says  furthermore  that 
in  the  last  analysis  improvement  in 
teaching  will  come  only  through  the 
efforts  of  the  teachers  themselves. 
That  statement,  too,  you  will  find  in 
the  Commission’s  report. 

The  one  controversial  point  on 
which  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the 
Commission  would  never  agree  with 
President  Hollinshead  is  that  our 
recommendations  if  carried  out  would 
lead  to  socialization  of  the  system  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States. 
This  none  of  us  contemplated  and  I 
am  sure  none  of  us  would  advocate. 

I  have  sketched  out  very  briefly  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  leading  recom¬ 
mendations  in  this  volume.  I  hope  as 
I  go  over  them  that  you  will  observe 
the  extent  to  which  they  do  conform 
to  the  objectives  in  President  Hollins- 
head’s  speech. 

The  problem  of  staffing  institutions 


of  higher  education  has  a  quantitative 
and  a  qualitative  aspect.  More  teach¬ 
ers,  administrators,  and  other  officers 
are  needed  to  man  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  country  and  they 
must  be  definitely  more  prepared  to 
discharge  their  responsibilities  than 
are  those  who  occupy  such  positions 
today. 

Considering  the  quantitative  aspect 
of  the  problem  first,  it  may  be  said  that 
if  student  enrollments  in  i960  come 
nearer  reaching  the  figures  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  Commission,  the 
size  of  college  and  university  staffs  will 
have  to  be  temporarily  increased. 

There  were  two  and  a  third  million 
students  to  be  observed  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  1946-47.  To  teach  these 
students  and  to  administer  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  they  attend,  about  155,000 
persons  were  employed.  This  total 
staff  represented  a  ratio  of  one  teacher 
or  administrative  officer  to  every  fifteen 
students  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  But 
there  was  a  wide  range  in  ratio  among 
the  various  institutions,  one  reporting 
as  high  as  33  to  1.  Assuming  that  stu¬ 
dent  enrollment  were  to  rise  to  4,600,- 
000  by  i960,  and  assuming  that  the 
student  faculty  ratio  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  grades  would  be  20  to 
1,  in  the  supercollege  years  13  to  1, 
and  in  the  graduate  and  professional 
schools  10  to  1,  the  total  number  of 
teachers  and  administrative  officers 
needed  to  serve  these  students  in  i960 
would  be  350,000. 

This  figure  represents  195,000  more 
staff  members  than  are  now  in  college, 
but  by  the  time  i960  comes,  many  of 
the  present  staff  members  will  have 
died,  retired  or  entered  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  Hence,  the  task  of  producing  an 
adequate  staff  is  further  increased. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  agencies 
which  prepare  personnel  for  higher 
institutions  will  face  the  job  of  turning 
out  250,000  graduates  or  partly  pre¬ 
pared  persons  by  i960  or  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  a  year.  When  you  recall 
that  in  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  5,787  Ph.D.’s  were 
turned  out,  you  get  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  task.  When  one  re¬ 
views  the  attraction  of  government 
and  industry,  the  salaries  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  profession,  the  difficulty  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  faculty  to  train  the 
new  crop  of  teachers,  the  inadequacies 
of  plant  and  equipment,  and  the  rigidi¬ 
ties  within  the  graduate  school,  he 
realizes  that  if  the  high  ideas  of  ex¬ 
tending  higher  education  described  in 
earlier  volumes  of  this  report  are  to  be 
realized,  a  superhuman  effort  will  have 
to  be  made  by  every  one  concerned  in 
the  education  of  college  teachers  and 
administrators. 

No  business  approach  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  produce  the  desired  results. 
There  is  not  the  chance  that  250,000 
new  college  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  will  enter  academic 
work  by  i960  unless  a  vigorous  re¬ 
cruitment  campaign  is  launched  and 
unless  the  profession  is  made  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  prospective  members.  To 
this  end  the  Commission  made  several 
recommendations  for  recruitment: 
First,  securing  promising  young  men 
and  women  for  teachers  by  such  efforts 
as  the  organization  of  the  various  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  in  a  continuing 
and  active  recruitment  effort.  Second, 
the  establishment  of  numerous  fellow¬ 
ships  from  federal,  state  and  private 
funds  to  be  used  by  advanced  students 
of  high  scholarship  and  potential  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  profession.  Third,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  local  groups  of  teachers 
to  encourage  youth,  ability  and  char¬ 
acter  in  their  own  classes  to  enter 
college  work.  Fourth,  the  establishment 


of  a  national  agency  for  the  interchange 
of  information  about  opportunities  in 
academic  fields.  Fifth,  the  raising  of 
salaries  providing  increasing  assurance 
and  annuity  benefits  and  reducing  the 
excessive  burden  of  work  now  carried 
by  many  teachers  and  administrative 
officers.  This  would  make  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  profession  more  nearly 
comparable  in  attractiveness  with  those 
in  other  professions. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  of  the  same  kind.  The 
Commission  recognizes  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  present  product  of  the  gradu¬ 
ate  schools.  These  institutions  have 
sent  forth  a  steady  flow  of  teachers  and 
administrators  in  many  respects  com¬ 
petent  and  distinguished. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  Com¬ 
mission  knew  something  was  left  to 
be  desired.  As  pointed  out  in  volume  1, 
the  young  people  of  this  and  succeeding 
generations  must  be  better  prepared 
for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in 
a  complex  and  rapidly  changing  world. 
Such  instruction  must  be  provided 
largely,  though  not  entirely,  in  an  im¬ 
proved  program  of  general  or  liberal 
education  at  the  college  level. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
the  institutions  which  prepare  college 
teachers  have  not  been  successful  in 
producing  the  type  of  teaching  staff 
capable  of  providing  an  adequate  gen¬ 
eral  education  for  the  youth  of  today. 

The  Commission  says  that  special¬ 
ization  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  adequate  program  of 
general  studies.  It  has  filtered  down¬ 
ward  from  the  graduate  and  profes¬ 
sional  school  levels,  and  has  taken  over 
the  undergraduate  years  too.  In  the 
more  extreme  instances  it  has  made  of 
the  liberal  arts  college  little  more 
than  another  vocational  school  in 
which  the  aim  of  teaching  is  almost 
exclusively  preparation  for  advanced 
study  in  one  or  another  specialty. 
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This  tendency  has  been  fostered,  if 
not  produced,  by  the  training  of  college 
teachers  in  the  graduate  school  where 
they  are  imbued  with  the  single  idea 
of  an  ever-narrowing  specialization. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the 
graduate  program  for  college  teachers 
should  be  so  altered  as  to  provide  a 
core  of  unifying,  synthesizing  studies 
running  throughout  the  period  of  prep¬ 
aration  to  assure  the  students  pos¬ 
session  of  a  broad  general  education 
as  well  as  competency  in  a  field  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

A  second  inadequacy  in  the  training 
of  college  teachers  recognized  by  the 
Commission  is  the  absence  of  any  con¬ 
cern  about  the  skills  used  by  the  profi¬ 
cient  teacher  in  transmitting  knowl¬ 
edge  to  others.  On  this  point  the  Com¬ 
mission  says  the  most  conspicuous 
weakness  of  the  current  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  is  the  failure  to  provide  poten¬ 
tial  faculty  with  the  basic  skills  and 
the  art  necessary  to  impart  knowledge. 

College  teaching  is  the  only  major 
learned  profession  for  which  there  does 
not  exist  a  well-defined  program  of 
preparation  directed  toward  developing 
the  skills  which  it  is  essential  for  the 
practitioner  to  possess. 

The  objectives  which  higher  educa¬ 
tion  seeks  to  achieve  cannot  be  reached 
unless  there  is  realism  in  the  programs 
for  preparing  college  teachers.  To  cor¬ 
rect  the  present  deficiencies  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  of  college  teach¬ 
ers,  the  Commission  believes  that  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  should  from  the  very 
beginning  be  conscious  of  their  voca¬ 
tional  objective,  that  is,  they  should 
be  selected  for  their  demonstrative 
aptitudes  for  teaching  and  they  should, 
throughout  the  graduate  years,  think 
of  themselves  as  teachers  and  not  re¬ 
search  workers  or  government  em¬ 
ployees. 

During  their  graduate  years  they 
should  receive  some  instruction  in  the 


art  and  science  of  teaching  and,  more 
important  still,  they  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  serve  an  internship  during 
which  they  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  practice  the  art  of  teaching  under 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  a 
master  teacher. 

Moreover,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
training  period  they  should  receive 
some  suitable  designation  from  the 
graduate  school  showing  that  they  are 
qualified  to  perform  their  professional 
duties.  This  certificate  or  diploma  is 
not  intended  to  supersede  the  Ph.D. 
degree,  but  rather  to  signify  that  in 
addition  to  knowing  something  about 
his  subject,  the  recipient  of  the  degree 
also  knows  how  to  teach  it. 

To  increase  the  value  of  this  certifi¬ 
cate,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  administrative  officers  in  colleges 
which  employ  the  products  of  the 
graduate  schools,  give  special  con¬ 
sideration  to  candidates  who  possess 
this  evidence  of  professional  ability. 
Recognizing  that  the  proposed  reforms 
will  be  slow  of  realization  and  that  the 
emergency  is  acute,  the  Commission 
considered  certain  immediate  measures 
for  the  upgrading  of  the  profession 
within  the  present  teaching  staffs. 

These  include  first,  co-operative 
study  groups  or  informal  faculty  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  fundamental  education 
problems  are  discussed  and  research 
dealing  with  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction  stimulated.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  improved  in  a  number  of 
institutions  in  recent  years  through 
such  joint  efforts  as  the  cooperative 
study  in  general  education  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  cen¬ 
tralized  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  North  Central  study  on  the 
improvement  of  teaching  directed  by 
Dr.  Russell  Cooper,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Second,  intervisitation  among  insti- 
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tutions  in  which  promising  experiments 
or  innovations  are  being  attempted  in 
curriculum  in  teaching. 

Third,  faculty  members  might  well  be 
relieved  of  their  duty  for  a  regular 
period  to  take  sabbatical  leaves  to 
continue  graduate  study  to  refresh 
themselves  in  their  own  field  or  carry 
on  research  designed  to  improve  their 
teaching. 

Fourth,  direct  teaching  has  been 
suggested  as  a  means  by  which  the 
more  experienced  and  capable  members 
of  the  staff  can  aid  younger  persons 
to  improve  their  skills  and  their  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Fifth,  the  judicial  use  of  student 
ratings  of  teacher  performance  by  in¬ 
dividual  faculty  members  or  groups 
has  been  successful  in  improving 
instruction  in  some  institutions  and 
with  proper  safeguards  has  possibilities 
for  wider  use  if  the  results  of  such  in¬ 
vestigations  are  not  used  unwisely  by 
administrative  officers. 

All  these  recommendations  will  be 


helpful  in  providing  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  staff  members  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  in  improving  the 
quality  of  these  staffs. 

There  must  be  the  awakening  of  the 
public  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility 
for  encouraging  the  ablest  youth  of  the 
nation  to  choose  careers  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  for  cooperativeness  with  local 
institutions  in  provision  for  special 
services  and  for  providing  funds  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  expanding  needs. 
The  task  ahead  of  providing  faculty 
personnel  adequate  for  the  kind  of 
higher  education  our  nation  requires 
places  a  tremendous  responsibility 
upon  our  democracy. 

That  responsibility  is  one  which 
must  be  borne  collectively  by  public 
and  private  agencies,  by  lay  and  pro¬ 
fessional  citizens,  by  teachers  and  by 
administrators.  Only  combined  efforts 
can  meet  the  challenge,  the  challenge 
to  improve  democracy  by  improving 
higher  education. 


FINANCING  HIGHER  EDUCATION1 


James  E.  Allen,  Jr. 

Department  of  Education,  Albany,  New  York 


Last  but  not  least  among  the  reports 
of  the  President’s  Commission  is  the 
volume,  “Financing  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.”  It  is  fitting  that  this  report 
should  be  last  because,  after  all,  fi¬ 
nance  is  the  means  whereby  we  imple¬ 
ment  and  put  into  effect  our  goals. 

The  program  which  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  here  this  afternoon  by  the 
previous  speakers  and  which  is  out¬ 
lined  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the 
report  of  the  President’s  Commission 
makes  it  clear  that  the  expenditures  in 
the  future  for  higher  education  must 
be  vastly  expanded.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  great  expansion  advocated 
will,  of  necessity,  be  provided  in  public 
institutions  and  supported  by  public 
funds;  that  the  great  increase  in  ex¬ 
penditures  will  profoundly  affect  the 
pattern  of  supporting  higher  education 
in  America;  and  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  to  play  a  new  and 
greatly  expanded  role  in  the  support 
of  higher  education. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  report  of  the 
President’s  Commission  advocates  that 
by  i960  we  should  be  spending  $2,600,- 
000,000  for  the  current  operating 
needs  of  higher  education.  This  is  five 
times  the  amount  we  spent  before  the 
war.  It  is  two  and  one-half  times  the 
amount  we  spent  last  year.  But  it  is 
quite  clear  that  such  an  expenditure 
is  needed  if  we  are  to  have  4,600,000 
students,  350,000  faculty  members,  a 
great  expansion  at  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  year  level,  no  tuition  fees 
in  public  institutions,  and  a  reduction 
of  tuition  fees  in  all  publicly  controlled 
institutions. 

It  will  be  necessary,  according  to 

1  This  is  the  stenotypist’s  report  of  Mr.  Allen’s 
address.  He  spoke  from  a  prepared  outline  only. 


the  report,  to  provide  more  adequate 
salaries  for  the  staff  if  we  are  to  expect 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  instruction 
which  is  needed.  It  is  proposed  also 
that  we  increase  expenditures  for 
library  needs  from  the  pre-war  level  of 
thirteen  dollars  per  student  to  twenty 
dollars  per  student.  Additional  ex¬ 
penditures  likewise  will  be  needed  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  maintenance 
and  repair  of  physical  facilities.  We  all 
know  what  has  happened  in  this  area 
during  the  war  because  of  high  prices 
and  shortages  of  labor.  Great  increases 
in  expenditure  will  be  necessary  on 
nearly  all  of  our  campuses  to  restore 
operation  and  maintenance  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  standard. 

Additional  funds  will  be  needed  for 
research.  The  importance  of  research 
has  been  emphasized  repeatedly  by 
other  speakers.  The  President’s  Scien¬ 
tific  Research  Board  recommended 
that  $400,000,000  be  spent  annually 
by  1957  for  research  in  this  country. 
The  President’s  Commission  stated 
that  at  least  $100,000,000  of  this 
should  be  borne  by  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Expanded  programs 
of  adult  education  and  extension 
services  were  advocated  meaning  that, 
instead  of  some  $35,000,000  spent  in 
this  area  before  the  war,  we  will  need 
to  spend  nearly  three  times  that,  or 
around  $100,000,000,  by  i960. 

Comparable  increases  for  current 
operation  purposes  will  be  needed  in 
other  areas  in  our  program  of  higher 
education.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  tremendous  expansion 
proposed  by  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  will  necessitate  a  tremendous 
additional  outlay  of  capital  facilities. 
In  the  pre-war  period  we  had  an  aver¬ 
age  of  155  square  feet  per  student  for 
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classroom  purposes.  Even  that  was 
not  considered  adequate  in  many 
cases.  Following  the  war,  with  the  great 
influx  of  veterans,  that  average  was 
brought  down  to  no  square  feet  per 
student.  To  restore  the  pre-war  aver¬ 
age  of  155  square  feet  per  student  for 
the  program  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  require  an  additional 
448,000,000  square  feet  of  classroom 
space  by  i960.  In  1946-47  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  equipping  instruction 
facilities  was  estimated  between  eight¬ 
een  dollars  and  twenty  dollars  per 
square  foot:  hence,  the  total  value  of 
the  additional  facilities  needed  by  i960 
will  run  over  $8,000,000,000.  Divided 
equally  over  the  next  twelve  years, 
this  means  that  $672,000,000  in  addi¬ 
tional  funds  per  year  should  be  spent 
for  capital  outlay. 

In  summary  then,  the  cost  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  quantity  and  quality  of  higher 
education  advocated  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  i960  will  be:  $2,600,000,- 
000  for  current  purposes;  $672,000,- 
000  annually  in  capital  funds,  or  a 
total  of  three  and  one-quarter  billion 
dollars.  This  is  truly  a  tremendous  sum 
compared  with  what  we  have  been 
used  to  spending  for  higher  education. 
And,  of  course,  in  addition  to  this  it 
has  been  advocated  that  a  national 
scholarship  program  be  provided  lead¬ 
ing  eventually  to  approximately  a 
billion  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

How  then  shall  this  tremendous  budg¬ 
et  outlay  be  financed?  By  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  private  funds 
be  expected  to  bear  any  major  part  of 
this  proposed  expansion. 

Several  facts  make  this  clear.  Since 
1936  higher  education  has  received  a 
steadily  diminishing  share  of  total  con¬ 
tributions  from  philanthropy.  Neither 
capital  accumulations  nor  endowment 
income  has  kept  pace  with  increasing 
enrollments.  Despite  the  fact  that  in 
total  amount  contributions  for  higher 


education  from  philanthropy  have 
been  increasing,  they  still  amount  to  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  total  funds 
needed  for  the  support  of  the  nation’s 
colleges  and  universities. 

Another  point  in  this  connection  is 
that  private  contributions  are  highly 
concentrated  in  relatively  few  institu¬ 
tions.  For  example,  in  1942,  two-thirds 
of  the  endowment  held  by  institutions 
of  higher  education  was  held  by  forty- 
six  of  the  one  thousand  private  institu¬ 
tions. 

Experience  has  shown  that  philan¬ 
thropists  tend  to  give  to  capital  proj¬ 
ects  rather  than  to  current  operating 
needs.  However,  as  President  White- 
house  has  indicated,  the  potential  from 
this  source  is  far  greater  than  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  what  has  been  received  in 
recent  years.  For  example,  if  the  aver¬ 
age  contributions  were  increased  from 
2  to  5  percent  of  our  total  income  as 
reported  on  the  income  tax  returns,  it 
would  result  in  approximately  $6,000,- 
000,000  additional  funds  from  philan¬ 
thropic  sources. 

The  Commission  points  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  main  reason  for  our  not 
obtaining — not  getting  hold  of — more 
private  funds  for  higher  education  is 
the  fact  that  institutional  fund  raising 
programs  have  not  been  well  enough 
organized  and  planned  to  do  the  job 
which  needs  to  be  done.  We  need  only 
to  look  to  see  what  has  been  done  by 
our  community  chests  and  by  many 
other  organized  groups  in  recent  years 
to  see  what  can  be  done  if  institutions 
of  higher  education  will  get  together 
and  make  use  of  some  of  the  methods 
that  have  been  found  successful  by 
other  groups.  But  despite  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  greatly  increased  funds  from 
private  sources,  the  Commission  did 
not  think  it  reasonable  to  expect  more 
than  a  doubling  of  income  from  this 
source  by  i960. 

The  second  source  of  income  for 
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higher  education  is  student  fees.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  student  fees  provided 
one-third  of  the  income  of  all  institu¬ 
tions,  60  percent  of  that  for  private 
institutions.  Percentagewise,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  recent  years  from  this  source 
has  been  more  rapid  in  public  institu¬ 
tions  than  in  private  institutions.  The 
implications  of  this  fact  have  been 
pointed  out  by  a  previous  speaker. 

The  Commission  has  recommended 
that  no  tuition  fee  be  charged  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  year  pro¬ 
grams  in  publicly  controlled  institu¬ 
tions  and  that  the  fees  be  reduced  to 
the  pre-war  levels  in  all  publicly  con¬ 
trolled  institutions.  The  decision  re¬ 
garding  fees  is,  of  course,  one  of  major 
policy,  bearing  directly  upon  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  equalizing  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity.  For  the  purpose  of  estimating 
probable  income  from  this  source,  the 
Commission  assumed  that  the  pri¬ 
vately  controlled  institutions  would 
stabilize  fees  between  the  1939  and 
1947  levels  or  at  approximately  $300 
per  student. 

Obviously  then,  neither  student  fees 
nor  private  sources  can  be  expected  to 
carry  any  major  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  expansion  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  public  funds.  We 
look  first  at  local  government.  We  can¬ 
not  expect  a  great  deal  of  help  here. 
Local  government  is  already  carrying 
a  heavy  burden  in  providing  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  weaknesses  in 
local  support  have  been  pointed  out 
frequently  by  people  in  school  finance. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  an  inflexible  means 
of  financing  education;  local  taxes  do 
not  reflect  adequately  changes  in 
prices  or  rises  and  falls  in  taxable  in¬ 
come.  Furthermore,  80  percent  of  the 
income  of  local  government  comes  from 
the  property  taxes  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  of  the  weaknesses  there,  particu¬ 


larly  on  the  assessment  side.  Also, 
many  of  the  states  have  statutory  tax 
limits  which  control  the  amounts  local 
government  can  spend  for  education 
and  other  purposes. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  we 
can  not  expect  a  great  amount  of 
money  from  this  source  in  carrying  out 
the  proposed  program  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  except  possibly  in  a  few  of  our 
urban  areas  and  some  of  the  wealthier 
communities. 

From  state  governments  real  possi¬ 
bilities  for  additional  income  exist. 
The  Commission  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  states  are  doing  very  little 
now  for  higher  education.  Many  of 
the  wealthier  states — New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  for  example — will  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  the 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  borne  by  state  appropriations.  If 
all  the  states  were  to  make  the  same 
effort  as  was  made  by  the  states  which 
made  the  greatest  effort  prior  to  the 
war,  the  total  from  this  source  would  be 
$1,000,000,000,  a  really  substantial 
amount  toward  the  proposed  budget  of 
$2,600,000,000. 

But  the  states  alone  cannot  do  the 
job.  They  differ  widely  in  ability,  and 
many  of  them,  because  of  the  funds 
they  are  putting  into  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  are  providing  all 
for  education  that  they  are  able  to 
provide.  If  we  add  together  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  potential  from  the 
states,  from  local  government,  from 
student  fees,  and  from  private  sources, 
we  still  find  an  estimated  deficit  of 
$638,000,000  to  meet  the  program  pro¬ 
posed  for  higher  education  by  i960. 
The  Commission  points  out  that  the 
federal  government  is  the  only  real 
agency  able  to  balance  the  budget  and 
erase  that  deficit. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  the 
Commission  turned  its  attention  to 
the  basic  principles  which  should 
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serve  as  a  guide  for  an  expanded  role 
of  the  federal  government  in  higher 
education. 

First,  it  said  that,  in  its  relationship 
to  higher  education,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  recognize  the  national  im¬ 
portance  of  a  well-rounded  and  well- 
integrated  program  of  education  for 
all  citizens  regardless  of  age,  sex,  creed, 
or  economic  or  social  status. 

Federal  funds  for  the  general  sup¬ 
port  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
should  be  distributed  between  the 
states  on  an  equalization  basis.  That  is 
one  of  the  basic  principles  that  should 
be  followed.  The  role  of  the  federal 
government  should  be  that  of  an  equal¬ 
izer. 

The  federal  appropriations  for  the 
general  support  of  higher  education 
should  clearly  recognize  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  states  for  administration 
and  control  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  do  not  want  federal  control.  The 
Commission  did  not  believe  that  fed¬ 
eral  support  necessarily  means  federal 
control.  Adequate  safeguards,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  established  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  to  insure  the  full  real¬ 
ization  of  purposes  for  which  aids 
should  be  granted.  Federal  funds  for 
the  general  support  of  current  educa¬ 
tional  activities  and  for  general  capital 
outlays  should  be  appropriated  for  use 
in  institutions  under  public  control 
only.  That,  of  course,  was  one  of  the 
major  issues  before  the  commission. 
It  is  a  major  issue  any  time  you  talk 
about  federal  aid  for  education,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  issues  on  which  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  dissented. 

Federal  funds  provided  for  scholar¬ 
ships  or  grants-in-aid  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  individuals  of  special  talent  to 
obtain  equality  of  opportunity  in 
higher  education  should  be  paid  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  qualifying  individuals. 
The  individuals  should  then  be  able  to 
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select  the  institution  which  they  desire 
to  attend.  The  commission  also  ad¬ 
vocated  that  the  federal  government 
should  continue  to  make  contracts 
when  the  need  demanded  with  individ¬ 
ual  institutions,  publicly  or  privately 
controlled,  for  specific  services  author¬ 
ized  by  national  legislation. 

There  are  three  basic  principles 
then:  first,  that  the  federal  funds  for 
general  operating  purposes  and  for 
capital  outlay  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  public  institutions  only;  second, 
that  the  federal  funds  for  scholarships 
should  be  made  available  to  all  indi¬ 
viduals  of  ability  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  economic  status;  and 
third,  that  federal  funds  may  be  used 
on  a  contract  basis  by  both  public  and 
private  institutions. 

With  these  principles  as  a  guide,  the 
Commission  proposed  the  following 
plan  of  federal  aid: 

1.  That  a  national  program  of  scholarships  be¬ 
ginning  with  $120,000,000  be  established  and 
put  into  effect  in  1948-49. 

2.  That  a  national  program  of  fellowships  be 
adopted,  beginning  in  1948-49  with  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $15,000,000  and  increasing  to 
$45,000,000  by  T952-53. 

3.  That  federal  aid  for  current  educational  ex¬ 
penditures  be  appropriated,  beginning  with 
$53,000,000  in  1948  and  1949  and  increasing 
to  $265,000,000  in  1952-53. 

4.  That  the  plan  of  distributing  federal  aid 
should  be  on  an  equalization  basis  worked  out 
in  accordance  with  an  objective  formula,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
various  states  to  support  higher  education. 

For  capital  outlay,  the  Commission 
recommended  that  one-third  of  the 
cost  be  provided  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  two-thirds  by  the  state,  and 
that  the  federal  government  should 
grant  $216,000,000  or  one-twelfth  of 
the  total  needed  from  federal  funds  in 
1948-49,  and  equal  amounts  thereafter 
until  1952-53.  Again  the  proposal  was 
that  these  funds  should  be  distributed 
on  an  equalization  basis. 

Certain  conditions  were  set  forth 
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for  participation  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  financing  higher  education, 
including  the  conditions  that  federal 
aid  must  be  spent  to  assure  equality  of 
opportunity  within  the  states  and  that 
an  equal  expenditure  of  federal  funds 
should  be  made  between  white  and 
Negro  institutions  without  a  reduction 
of  the  proportion  spent  by  the  state 
for  higher  education  of  Negroes. 

Can  the  nation  afford  this  vast  pro¬ 
gram  of  finance  for  higher  education? 
The  Commission’s  answer  was  a  defi¬ 
nite  “Yes.”  It  points  out  that  less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  in  this  country  was 
spent  for  higher  education  in  1947,  a 
year  when  our  expenditures  were  at 
the  top;  prior  to  that  time,  the  trend 
had  been  downward  in  terms  of  the 
ratio  of  expenditures  to  our  gross  na¬ 
tional  product.  The  net  cost  of  the 
program  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  still  be  only  one  and 


one-half  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product — still  a  very  small  figure. 

But  the  important  fact  is  that  this 
large  expenditure  is  an  investment  and 
not  a  cost.  In  the  Commission’s  own 
words:  “It  is  an  investment  in  free 
men.  It  is  an  investment  in  social  wel¬ 
fare,  better  living  standards,  better 
health,  and  less  crime.  It  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  higher  production,  increased 
income,  greater  efficiency  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  industry,  and  government.  It  is 
an  investment  in  a  bulwark  against 
garbled  information,  half  truths,  and 
untruths;  against  ignorance  and  in¬ 
tolerance.  It  is  an  investment  in  human 
talent,  better  human  relationships, 
democracy,  and  peace.” 

The  true  answer,  therefore,  to  the 
question,  “Can  America  afford  the 
recommended  program?”  is:  America 
cannot  afford  not  to  pay  the  cost  of  a 
strong  program  of  higher  education. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  SYMPOSIUM 


Francis  J.  Brown 

President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  an  attempt  to  establish  the  goals  of 
higher  education  the  Commission  did 
not  follow  the  procedure  of  crystal- 
gazing,  of  attempting  to  predict,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  predictions  always  are 
dangerous  and,  in  terms  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  character  of  the  report  in  this 
instance,  would  be  definitely  unwise. 
Instead,  they  turned  to  a  twofold  ap¬ 
proach;  first,  to  appraise  the  need  of 
the  nation,  not  only  in  terms  of  voca¬ 
tional  outlets  of  higher  education,  but 
also  in  terms  of  the  great  national 
challenge  and  international  issues  that 
the  nation  is  today  facing. 

They  turned  secondly  to  the  matter 
of  the  potentials  of  youth  in  terms  of 
the  numbers  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  profit  from  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  In  statistical  procedures  that 
were  used  by  the  armed  forces  they 
made  separate  funds  of  the  eleven 
million  men  who  had  taken  the  AGCT 
and  on  that  basis,  together  with  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  persons,  that 
potential  was  first  arrived  at  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  and  then  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  known  persons  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
In  other  words,  the  potentials  of  the 
Commission  are  not,  in  a  sense,  pre¬ 
dictions.  They  are  simply  frank,  clear 
statements  as  to  the  national  need  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  number  of  young 
people  in  this  great  nation  of  ours  who 
can  reasonably  profit  from  higher  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  other. 

In  terms  of  equalizing  opportunity, 
the  Commission  discussed  it  first  from 
the  economic  aspects  and  secondly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  discrimination  and 
segregation,  recognizing  very  frankly 
that  segregation  is  a  deep-seated  policy 
in  American  life.  Dr.  Jones  has  said 
progress  must  be  gradual  over  the 


years  ahead  and  cannot  be  a  game;  in 
this  I  quote  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  situation  cannot  be  resolved 
by  legislation  or  by  presidential  decree, 
but  certainly  we  must  continue  to 
move  forward  on  both  of  those  fronts. 

In  terms  of  organization,  the  Com¬ 
mission  recognized  a  very  complex  re¬ 
lationship  in  higher  education  and  a 
very  close  relationship  to  the  rest  of 
public  education,  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  You  will  note  that 
they  stressed  very  much  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  voluntary  organization  on 
the  one  hand  and  legislative  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  other. 

In  terms  of  staffing,  the  Commission 
pointed  out  that  it  is  not  only  desirable 
that  there  be  developed  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  preservice  education  with  in¬ 
ternships,  but  also  that  in-service  edu¬ 
cation  be  a  constant  part  of  the  up¬ 
grading  of  individual  faculty  members. 
It  has  been  interesting  and  gratifying, 
in  these  months  since  the  report  was 
issued,  to  note  that  a  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  have  written  to  indicate 
that  they  are  attempting  to  carry  out 
some  of  these  recommendations  on  in- 
service  education,  especially  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  central  services  to  assist 
in  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  which 
is,  after  all,  the  key  to  higher  education 
in  the  United  States. 

In  terms  of  finance,  it  was  empha¬ 
sized  that  no  one  element  of  govern¬ 
ment,  neither  private  nor  public  sources 
alone,  can  carry  this  tremendous  job, 
this  tremendous  challenge  in  the  years 
ahead.  It  must  be  shared  responsibility 
between  private  income  on  the  one 
hand  and  private  sources  and  public 
sources  on  the  other — local,  state,  and 
federal. 

The  Commission  has  not  sought  to 
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solve  all  of  the  issues  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  They  have  sought,  rather,  to  set 
goals,  to  lift  our  vision,  and  to  present 
a  challenge  not  alone  to  education  and 
to  educators,  but  a  challenge  to  the 
nation  at  large. 

The  extent  to  which  such  goals  are 
realized  will  depend  not  upon  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Commission’s  report,  but 
upon  the  degree  to  which  we  join 


hands,  government  and  non-govern¬ 
ment,  voluntary  and  official,  local, 
state  and  national,  educators  and  lay 
public  and,  in  joining  hands,  move 
forward  courageously,  boldly  and  yet 
on  sound  fundamental  principles,  to¬ 
ward  the  achievement  of  the  goals  and 
the  meeting  of  the  problems  that  lie 
immediately  ahead. 


THE  EXPANDING  ROLE  OF  RESEARCH1 


H.  H.  Remmers 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 


To  speak  on  such  a  broad  topic  as  is 
the  title  of  this  discussion,  can  only- 
mean  a  somewhat  lengthy  editorial.  My 
discourse,  therefore,  will  be  a  half-hour 
editorial  on  a  subject  the  importance  of 
which  is  such  that  it  has  been  worth, 
in  my  judgment,  a  major  fraction  of  my 
professional  life.  I  wish  to  begin  with  a 
quotation. 

“The  welfare  of  mankind  now  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  sciences  of  man.  The 
sciences  of  things  will,  unless  civiliza¬ 
tion  collapses,  progress,  extend  man’s 
control  over  nature  and  guide  tech¬ 
nology,  agriculture,  medicine,  and 
other  arts  effectively.  They  will  protect 
man  against  dangers  and  disasters  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  he  himself  causes.  He  is 
now  his  own  worst  enemy.”2 

About  twenty  years  ago  John  Dewey 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  considering  the 
question,  “Is  education  a  science?”  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  mostly  it 
is  not.  Only  in  the  application  of  the 
mathematical  theory  of  statistics,  he 
thought,  have  we  learned  our  lesson. 
Since  all  the  sciences,  particularly  the 
social  sciences,  have  direct  implica¬ 
tions  for  education,  it  was  his  judg¬ 
ment  that  science  would  need  to  play 
a  greatly  expanding  role  indeed  before 
education  became  what  it  ought  to  be. 

In  another  series  of  lectures3  he 
reached  the  discouraging  conclusion 
that  our  teaching  of  the  social  sciences 

1  This  is  the  second  address  in  the  series,  “The 
Expanding  Role  of  Research  in  Education,”  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service  at  Chicago,  March  io,  1948.  The  third, 
and  last,  one  by  Mr.  Moore  follows  immediately. 
The  first  by  Mr.  David  D.  Henry  was  published 
in  the  October,  1948,  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

2  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Human  Nature  and  the 
Social  Order.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  194°.  page  5. 

*  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1920. 


(presumably  including  education)  was 
largely  a  rationalization  and  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  status  quo. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  time  per¬ 
mitted,  to  trace  the  origin  of  various 
attitudes  toward  educational  research 
— and  I  am  here  using  the  word  educa¬ 
tional  in  its  broadest  possible  context. 
I  can  only  note  here  that  the  grafting 
of  the  scientific  method  developed  in  the 
so-called  exact  sciences  upon  the  so- 
called  social  sciences  has  not  occurred 
without  vigorous  dissent  on  the  part  of 
some  who  should  perhaps  know  better. 
And  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  it  is  not  yet  a  functional  con¬ 
cept. 

A  number  of  road-blocks  may  be 
noted  here  that  hinder  the  application 
and  implementation  of  the  scientific 
method  with  things  that  matter. 

The  philosophical  heritage  out  of 
which  western  rationalism  developed 
combined  with  the  theology  of  a  power¬ 
ful,  ecclesiastical  organization  led  to  a 
philosophical  dualism  which  has  not 
been  altogether  fortunate.  The  dreary 
wastes  of  epistemology  rather  than 
liberating  ethics  became  our  philosophi¬ 
cal  forebear.  Man  was  thus  placed 
outside  of  and  above  nature.  This 
major  premise  is  nicely  embalmed,  for 
example,  in  such  phrases  as  the  “natural 
sciences,”  so  that  man,  and  especially 
his  social  organization  as  the  object  of 
study — scientific  study — has  thereby 
suffered.  Thus  it  came  about  that  such 
notions  as  teleology  and  value  judgments 
were,  and  to  some  extent  still  are, 
terms  of  opprobrium  among  those 
who  concern  themselves  with  social 
science.  And  only  gradually  and  pain¬ 
fully  is  man,  including  his  values, 
again  being  given  his  place  in  nature. 
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By  way  of  example,  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  a  large  proportion  of  my 
contemporaries  studied  advanced  edu¬ 
cational  psychology  using  Thorndike’s 
three-volume  work  as  a  guide  in  which 
the  basic  formula  was  S— >R.  These 
S— »R  bonds  carried  the  freight  of  all 
basic  explanation  of  learning.  It  was 
only  later  and  within  the  last  three 
decades  that  the  formula  has  been 
modified  to  S— >N— »R  or  S— >Q— »R. 

In  justice  to  Thorndike  I  must 
hasten  to  point  out  that  he  has,  since 
his  early  S— >R  bond  formulation,  made 
notable  contributions  to  both  the  theory 
and  technology  of  attitudes,  interests, 
needs  and  wants — he  has,  in  brief, 
given  scientific  content  and  meaning  to 
N  and/ or  0  in  the  later  formulation. 

“Objectivation  of  knowledge”  had 
and  still  has  its  vigorous  protestants. 
McCall,4  for  example,  quotes  Gilder’s 
“The  Poet’s  Protest”: 

Oh  man  with  your  rule  and  measure, 

Your  tests  and  analyses! 

You  may  take  your  empty  pleasure, 

You  may  kill  the  pine,  if  you  please, 

You  may  talk  of  the  rings  and  the  seasons, 
You  may  hold  the  sap  to  the  sun, 

You  may  guess  at  the  ways  and  the  reasons, 
Til]  your  little  day  is  done. 

Another  example  of  this  attitude  is 
that  of  a  teacher  of  French  in  a  private 
school  which  I,  as  an  “expert”  in  tests 
and  measurements  in  the  early  twenties 
had  been  asked  to  survey.  In  present¬ 
ing  the  results  of  a  semester  of  arduous 
labor  on  the  part  of  myself  and  my 
eager  class  in  Tests  and  Measurements 
to  the  school  staff  in  terms  of  levels  of 
ability,  average  scores  and  the  like,  I 
noticed  that  she  looked  more  and  more 
troubled  and  she  finally  burst  out  “You 
speak  as  if  zeze  children  are  machines! 
Zey  are  not  machines — zey  are  human 
beings!” 

Another  example  occurs  to  me  in 

4  Wm.  A.  McCall,  How  to  Measure  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922, 
p.  15- 


connection  with  a  University  commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  I  was  chairman.  This  com¬ 
mittee  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
studying  the  problem  of  staff  evalua¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  need  to 
provide  for  the  tremendous  flood  of 
students  returning  to  campuses  after 
the  war  and  consequently  for  sharply 
expanding  the  University  staff  from  the 
pool  of  available  talent  which  was  pre¬ 
sumably  inadequate,  both  qualita¬ 
tively  and  quantitatively  fully  to  meet 
the  need.  When  it  was  proposed  in  the 
committee  meetings  to  select  and  also 
to  develop  certain  measuring  instru¬ 
ments  for  staff  evaluation,  one  of  my 
colleagues  made  a  lengthy,  eloquent, 
and  vigorous  protest  which  he  summed 
up  with  the  assertion,  “It’s  trifling  with 
the  human  spirit — that’s  what  it  is!” 

By  implication,  at  least,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  the  functions  of  educa¬ 
tional  research  in  the  foregoing.  Re¬ 
search  quite  simply  consists  in  getting 
answers  to  relevant  questions.  Asking 
the  right  questions,  however,  and  ob¬ 
taining  answers  by  scientifically  de¬ 
fensible  methods  is,  as  I  need  not  point 
out  at  length  here,  crucially  important. 
It  is  well  to  reflect  that  humanity  has 
in  general  always  had  answers  to  every 
possible  question  that  might  be  raised. 
Scientific  answers,  however,  are  some¬ 
thing  else  again.  To  those  who  would 
like  to  have  documentation  of  this,  I 
commend  the  reading  of  Bergen  Evans’ 
The  Natural  History  of  Nonsense, 
Dunham’s  Man  Against  Myth,  or  Pit- 
kins’  A  Brief  History  of  Human  Stupid¬ 
ity — the  latter  a  work  of  which  only 
the  first  of  forty  projected  volumes  has 
appeared. 

I  have  seen  no  better  or  simpler 
statement  of  the  questions  that  should 
be  asked  in  educational  research  than 
that  quoted  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Chapman 
and  Counts’  Principles  of  Education :6 

I*  C.  Chapman  and  George  Counts,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Education.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1924. 
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Greeting  his  pupils,  the  master 
asked:  “What  would  you  learn  of  me?” 
And  the  reply  came: 

“How  shall  we  care  for  our  bodies?” 

“How  shall  we  rear  our  children?” 

“How  shall  we  play?” 

“How  shall  we  live  with  our  fellow- 

men?” 

“For  what  ends  shall  we  live?” 

And  the  teacher  pondered  these 
words,  and  sorrow  was  in  his  heart, 
for  his  own  learning  touched  not  these 
things. 

How  far  have  we  progressed  in 
answering  all  these  questions?  A  fairly 
detailed  and  convenient  source  for  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Educational  Research,  a  volume 
which  I  commend  very  highly  to  the 
reading  of  all  those  who  are  seriously 
concerned  with  the  task  of  education. 
This  is  hardly  the  place  to  attempt  to 
review  or  even  to  point  out  the  con¬ 
tents,  running  from  “Abilities”  to 
“Youth  out  of  school,”  of  this  land¬ 
mark  in  educational  research.  One  in¬ 
dex  of  the  catholicity  of  its  contents  is 
the  fact  that  ninety-five  different  pro¬ 
fessional  journals  are  cited  in  the  bibli¬ 
ographical  references  and  it  is  a  safe 
wager  that  the  revision  of  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  now  underway  will  have  a  good 
many  more.  Another  source  suffering 
less  from  time  lag  is  the  Review  of  Ed¬ 
ucational  Research  which  in  three-year 
cycles  carries  reviews  by  the  most  com¬ 
petent  experts  available  for  the  various 
areas  subsumed  under  the  general 
heading  of  Educational  Research.  The 
many  excellent  yearbooks  of  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  are  too  numerous 
even  to  mention  by  name. 

No  one  at  all  competent  to  pass 
judgment,  however,  would,  I  believe, 
assert  that  the  answers  to  any  of  these 
questions  are  as  well  known  as  they 
ought  to  be,  or  that  what  we  already 
have  in  the  way  of  answers,  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested,  is  generally  well  applied. 

“How  shall  we  care  for  our  bodies?” 


We  are  inclined,  I  believe,  to  be  self- 
congratulatory  about  our  excellent 
programs  of  health  and  safety  educa¬ 
tion,  but  the  statistics  on  preventable 
and  remediable  physical  defects  which 
have  come  to  light  in  each  of  the  two 
world  wars,  are  not  reassuring  and  far 
less  than  half  our  children  have  an  an¬ 
nual  medical  examination. 

“How  shall  we  rear  our  children?” 
The  fact  that  one  out  of  every  ten  in 
our  population  will  sometime  be  in  a 
mental  hospital  and  that  the  hospital 
beds  for  psychopathic  patients  out¬ 
number  those  for  all  other  purposes, 
is  hardly  cause  for  self-congratulation. 

“How  shall  we  work  together?”  Any 
day’s  newspaper  is  evidence  of  the 
tensions  which  exist  in  our  industrial 
organizations  and  strikes  have  in¬ 
vaded  even  our  own  profession.  Inter¬ 
national  anarchy  momentarily  threat¬ 
ens  to  start  another  and  perhaps  final 
holocaust. 

“How  shall  we  play?”  Many  believe 
that  highly  commercialized,  mass  en¬ 
tertainment — too  frequently  constitut¬ 
ing  a  flight  from  reality — leaves  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired  as  a  valid  answer. 

“How  shall  we  live  with  our  fellow- 
men?”  “One  world  or  none?”  is  now 
such  a  grimly  imminent  problem,  and 
the  second  of  these  alternatives  can  be 
so  near  that  man  may  shortly  return  to 
the  caves  from  which  he  emerged  not 
so  long  ago.  A  civilization  in  which 
governmental  budgets  for  wars  past, 
present  and  future  are  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  times  those  for  education,  has 
hardly  found  the  right  answer  to  this 
question. 

“For  what  ends  shall  we  live?”  How 
many  of  our  youngsters,  products  of 
our  educational  agencies,  have  a  co¬ 
herent,  well-integrated  system  of  val¬ 
ues,  i.e.,  a  philosophy  of  life  adequate 
to  their  day  and  generation?  The  num¬ 
ber  of  hospital  beds  in  psychopathic 
wards  and  hospitals  are,  to  those  with 
understanding,  a  mutely  eloquent  index 
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of  our  short-comings  in  this  respect. 

Another  very  important  road-block 
to  giving  research  in  education  and 
other  social  sciences  its  rightful  place 
is  at  the  point  where  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  for  our  society  are  tremen¬ 
dous,  i.e.,  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

When  in  July,  1946,  the  proposed 
legislation  for  a  National  Science 
Foundation  was  under  debate,  the 
following  statement  by  Senator  (former 
Admiral)  Hart  appears  to  have  been 
effective  in  ruling  out  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  as  having  any  part  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  no  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  reference  to  what  social  science 
really  means.  It  may  include  philosophy,  an¬ 
thropology,  all  the  racial  questions,  all  kinds  of 
economics,  including  political  economics,  litera¬ 
ture,  perhaps  religion,  and  various  kinds  of 
ideologies  ....  There  is  no  connection  between 
the  social  sciences,  a  very  abstract  field,  and  the 
concrete  field  which  constitutes  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  proposed  science 
foundation. 

In  his  “President’s  Winter  Report 
to  the  Membership,”  February  16, 
1948,  Dr.  Douglas  Scates  of  the 
American  Educational  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  the  following  interesting 
comment. 

One  avenue  of  hope  [for  more  adequate  sup¬ 
port  for  educational  research]  is  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation.  Legislation  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  NSF  was  passed  by  Congress  last  June 
and  vetoed  by  the  president  because  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  administrative  structure.  We  are 
sure  the  bill,  properly  revised,  will  be  passed 
again  in  the  near  future  and  will  become  law. 
While  this  legislation  is  designed  for  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences,  it  offers  some  opportunity 
for  us.  Probably  “social  sciences”  will  not  be 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  bill  as  so  many 
Congressmen  fear  social  sciences  as  prejudicial 
to  our  social  traditions.  (Possibly  they  are  cor¬ 
rect;  is  there  any  science  that  does  not  disturb 
traditions?)  But  we  can  at  least  expect  an  “open- 
end”  bill  which  permits  “other  sciences”  as  a 
need  for  these  may  be  proved. 

I,  for  one,  hope  that  at  least  this 
“back  door”  entrance  to  adequate  sup¬ 


port  will  be  vouchsafed  for  us.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  later  than  we  think.  The  task  of 
scientists  and  educators,  it  would  seem, 
is  that  of  fostering  for  the  social  sciences 
and  for  the  citizenry  as  a  whole,  a 
matter-of-fact,  scientific,  rational  set  of 
attitudes  in  the  area  of  educational  re¬ 
search.  To  quote  James  Harvey  Robin¬ 
son,  “Even  the  more  magnificent,  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  .  .  .  have  not  pene¬ 
trated  into  our  general  education,  and 
are  entirely  disregarded  in  most  dis¬ 
cussions  of  social  problems.6  While  we 
have  made  some  little  progress  in  the 
twenty-five  years  since  Robinson  said 
this,  the  situation  has  not  greatly 
changed  for  the  better. 

The  social  psychology  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  can  perhaps  be  thrown  into  relief 
by  the  quotation  shown  at  the  top  of 
the  next  page.7 

Lest  this  discussion  seem  too  much 
of  an  unrelieved  Jeremiad,  let  us  now 
glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  construc¬ 
tive  achievements  of  research  applied 
to  education.  Notably  in  the  area  of 
basic  skills,  particularly  in  reading  and 
arithmetic,  there  is  a  very  substantial 
body  of  scientific  knowledge  which  in  a 
relatively  short  time  has  almost  revolu¬ 
tionized  methods  of  instruction.  In  the 
acquisition  of  skills  and  of  spelling  and 
learning  of  vocabulary,  the  child  mind 
has  been  rather  thoroughly  explored. 
Carping  critics  of  our  educational 
products  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing,  there  is  evidence  that  our  chil¬ 
dren  now  are  better  trained  in  these 
skills  than  were  their  parents  and  es¬ 
pecially  their  grandparents.  Parenthet¬ 
ically,  nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted 
that  wide-spread  existence  of  remedial 
instruction  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  here  also  we  do  not  yet  have  all 

6  James  Harvey  Robinson,  The  Humanizing  of 
Knowledge,  George  H.  Doran  and  Co.,  1923,  p. 
32. 

7  E.  G.  Olsen,  ‘‘Bulkhead  Thinking  and  Hu¬ 
man  Welfare,”  National  Education  Association 
Journal,  XXIX  (February,  1940),  43. 
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OUR  THINKING  IS: 

Forward-Looking  Backward-Looking 


In  Areas  of  Material  Culture 

Experimental  Attitude — We  view  proposed 
changes  without  prejudice  and  with  open  minds, 
subordinating  emotional  considerations  and  de¬ 
manding  factual  evidence  upon  which  to  base 
tentative  working  conclusions. 

Old  Ideas  Held  Invalid — We  are  sure  that  in  ten 
years  or  less  many  of  our  present  theories  and 
practices  will  be  out  of  date,  and  will  need  to  be 
discarded  as  obsolete. 

The  Past  Viewed  with  Amusement — We  laugh  at 
the  scientific  notions  of  the  last  generation. 

Change  Welcomed  as  Progress — Having  identified 
technological  change  with  cultural  progress,  we 
acclaim  each  advanced  material  invention  as  a 
new  Promise  of  American  Life  and  Progress. 

the  answers,  else  why  the  great  need 
for  remediation? 

In  general,  the  whole  development  of 
testing  and  measurements  is  yielding 
substantial  dividends  in  that  it  is  en¬ 
abling  more  certain  control  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  process,  especially,  as  I  have  noted, 
in  the  area  of  the  skill  subjects. 

Research  in  the  material  aspects  of 
education,  the  school  plant,  has  of 
course  profited  not  only  from  educa¬ 
tional  research  directly  applied,  but 
also  and  especially  from  our  evolving 
scientific  technology  and  engineering 
“know  how.” 

In  the  area  of  school  finance  our 
democratic  ideals  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  scientific  method  can  now  be 
formulated  in  such  terms  as  “State  aid 
for  a  given  school  district  equals  the 
number  of  units  of  educational  need  in 
the  district  multiplied  by  the  unit  cost 
of  the  foundation  program  minus  the 
local  contribution  at  a  uniform  rate  in 
accordance  with  ability  to  pay.”8 

Fifty  years  ago  James  Bryce  wrote 
in  The  American  Commonwealth ,  “The 

8  Paul  R.  Mort  and  Walter  C.  Reusser,  Public 
School  Finance.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  194b  P-  407- 


In  Areas  of  Social  Culture 
Stand-Pat  Attitude — We  view  proposed  changes 
with  biased  outlooks  and  strongly  emotional  con¬ 
victions,  subordinating  rational  considerations 
to  cherished  traditions,  beliefs,  and  loyalties. 

New  Ideas  Held  Unsound — We  are  convinced 
that  theories  and  practices  of  a  century  or  more 
ago  are  patently  infallible  and  should  remain 
essentially  unchanged  forever. 

The  Future  Viewed  with  Alarm — We  dread  the 
social  convictions  of  the  next  generation. 

Change  Opposed  as  Regression — Having  identified 
social  change  with  cultural  decay,  we  denounce 
each  advanced  social  invention  as  another  Por¬ 
tent  of  American  Decay  and  Death. 

obvious  weakness  of  government  by 
opinion  is  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
it.”  The  implication  that  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  could  not  be  better  im¬ 
plemented  because  of  this  difficulty  has 
no  longer  any  basis  of  fact.  It  is  now 
possible  by  scientific  means  to  obtain 
very  accurately  the  opinion  of  the  en¬ 
tire  populace  or  any  defined  segment  of 
it.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  science  of 
public  opinion  measurement  has  com¬ 
pletely  arrived.  It  has,  however,  al¬ 
ready  become  “big  business”  and  is 
being  rapidly  developed,  much  to  the 
potential  advantage  of  implementing 
the  democratic  process.  “Consumer  re¬ 
search”  at  the  scientific  level,  whether 
with  respect  to  automobiles  or  educa¬ 
tion  has  already  demonstrated  itself 
and  will  undoubtedly  grow  still  much 
further  in  its  importance.  In  our  own 
work  in  the  Purdue  Opinion  Poll  for 
Young  People  we  have  what  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  is  a  very  potent  tool  of  both 
education  and  research.  For  educators 
the  country  over  to  be  continuously 
made  aware  of  what  is  on  young  people’s 
minds  can,  and  I  hope  will,  have  impor¬ 
tant  constructive  educational  conse¬ 
quences,  for  these  high  school  youth 
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are  those  who  must  carry  on  our  society 
tomorrow.  Such  polling  techniques, 
moreover,  can  constitute  a  form  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  participation  in  an  institution 
that  is  all  too  often  a  naked  autocracy. 

Another  very  hopeful  development  is 
the  area  of  so-called  action  research  of 
such  groups  as  the  Commission  on 
Community  Interrelations  of  the 
American  Jewish  Conference  and  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Intercultural 
Education.  Action  research,  by  the  use 
of  careful  scientific  methodology,  seeks 
answers  to  such  questions  as  “If  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  a  social  situation  makes  an 
anti-minority  remark  what  is  the  most 
effective  response  in  a  democratic  frame 
of  reference  which  has  as  its  major 
premise  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
and  is  concerned  with  the  common  wel¬ 
fare?”  Those  who  follow  the  work  of 
such  organizations  will  be  aware  of  the 
scientific  rigor  and  enormous  ingenuity 
with  which  tremendously  complex 
problems  are  being  attacked. 

In  the  area  of  mental  hygiene  in 
general,  we  are  making  progress,  if  all 
too  slowly.  The  “whole  child,”  we  are 
again  learning,  comes  to  school — not 
just  his  cognitive  mental  processes. 
The  research  that  will  be  a  concomi¬ 
tant  of  the  extensive  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  program  of  training  clinical 
psychologists  is  bound  to  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  impact  upon  our  educational  pro¬ 
cedures  and  practices.  This  large  group 
of  professionally  trained  psychologists 
will  themsleves  extend  the  domain  of 
our  knowledge  of  man.  Promising  new 
techniques  such  as  projective,  socio¬ 
metric,  and  attitude  measurement 
techniques  in  general,  will  be  further 
developed,  tested,  and  strengthened  for 
their  applications  to  education. 

But  one  of  our  most  serious  educa¬ 
tional  problems  is  that  of  overcoming 
inertia,  time-lag  and  “bulk-head” 
thinking  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  This 
can  be  illustrated  in  the  area  of  the 


mental  hygiene  of  learning  and  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  college  level.  In  her  doctoral 
dissertation,  under  my  direction,  Dr. 
Jean  Harvey  studied  the  insight  and 
understanding  of  college  students  con¬ 
cerning  learning  and  teaching  at  the 
college  level.9 

The  measuring  instrument  consisted 
of  a  test  composed  of  items  upon  which 
a  jury  of  ten  outstanding  authorities 
had  agreed  as  to  the  right  answers  on 
a  five-point,  agreement-disagreement, 
arbitrary  scale.  Following  are  the 
percentages  of  326  men  and  1,056 
women  students  in  eight  different 
colleges  and  universities  with  the 
judgments  of  the  experts  on  best  an¬ 
swers  for  a  few  illustrative  items.  On 
the  arbitrary  scale,  1  indicated  strong 
disagreement,  5  strong  agreement  and 
the  others  in  between.  ( See  top  of  next 
page) 

The  area  of  counseling  is  developing 
rapidly — too  rapidly  in  that  demand 
for  such  service  is  so  great  that  charla¬ 
tans  and  incompetents  too  often  go  be¬ 
yond  scientifically  tested  knowledge.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  legal  controls  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  will  be  not 
too  long  in  coming.  The  tasks  of  human 
society  are  being  analyzed  with  at 
least  the  beginnings  of  scientific  method 
(Cf.  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles, 
and  the  techniques  of  job  analysis  and 
evaluation).  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  already  considerable  knowledge  of 
human  abilities  and  the  dimensions  of 
human  personality  as  these  relate  to 
the  work  of  the  world.  In  this  area,  for¬ 
tunately,  the  road-blocks  to  progress 
are  not  very  large  or  important. 

Probably  most  of  us  think  that  great¬ 
est  scientific  progress  in  education  has 
been  that  shown  in  psychological  and 
educational  testing.  So  that  we  may  re¬ 
tain  proper  humility,  let  me  quote 

8  Lucy  Jean  Harvey,  “The  Mental  Hygiene  of 
Higher  Learning  as  the  Student  Sees  It,”  Studies 
in  Higher  Education,  Volume  53,  1945. 
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Experts  Percent 

“best”  agreement 

answer  with  experts 


Men  Women 


If  a  person  is  willing  to  work  hard,  he  can  succeed  in  any  type  of  work . . 
The  content  of  a  college  course  should  be  adapted  to  the  average  mental 

I 

IS 

II 

ability  of  the  students  enrolled . 

The  student  who  worries  excessively  should  be  told  just  to  forget  about 

4 

13 

IO 

it,  and  everything  will  be  all  right . 

The  greatest  danger  of  emotional  outbursts  is  that  of  inducing  similar 

I 

8 

7 

reactions  in  other  people . 

Students  outgrow  their  early  emotional  experiences,  as  they  do  shoes  and 

I 

9 

12 

other  clothing . 

If  an  instructor  keeps  class  conditions  the  same  and  gives  all  the  students 
an  equal  opportunity  to  respond,  he  has  done  all  he  can  be  expected 

I 

II 

17 

to  do . 

Colleges  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  individual  students  without  shirking 

I 

l6 

19 

their  responsibility  to  society  as  a  whole . 

I 

14 

20 

As  a  rule,  rapid  learners  are  quick  forgetters . 

The  same  normal  person  may  be  quite  honest  in  one  situation  and  dis- 

I 

19 

21 

honest  in  another  similar  situation . 

S 

8 

II 

It  is  normal  for  a  girl  to  be  “upset”  and  “moody”  at  time  of  menstruation 

2 

II 

36 

Sarcasm  is  at  times  a  useful  and  healthful  weapon  for  instructors  to  use . 
The  thing  most  necessary  for  academic  success  in  college  is  the  ability  to 

I 

l6 

26 

concentrate . 

“Feeling  of  guilt”  is  often  not  in  proportion  to  the  wrong  that  a  person 

2 

6 

7 

has  committed . 

s 

II 

13 

Really  adult,  well-balanced  persons  conceal  all  show  of  emotion . 

College  students  should  be  proud  of  being  homesick  for  several  months 

I 

l6 

20 

after  they  enter  college  away  from  home . 

A  person  should  not  admit  to  himself  that  others  are  more  intelligent  than 

I 

II 

19 

he  is . 

I 

IS 

21 

It  is  unusual  for  a  person  to  be  jealous  of  a  brother  or  sister . 

It  is  desirable  to  recognize  that  in  certain  abilities  one  is  inferior  to  other 

I 

IS 

is 

people . . 

Any  type  of  overwork  (even  as  much  as  eighty-four  hours  per  week)  in 

5 

IS 

13 

and  of  itself  would  never  be  the  cause  of  a  “mental  break-down”. . 
The  attitude  one  takes  toward  one’s  abilities  and  emotions  is  much  more 
important  for  mental  health  than  the  abilities  and  emotions  in  and 

s 

4 

s 

of  themselves . 

“Common  sense”  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  or  counselor  is  adequate  for 

s 

6 

12 

handling  most  difficulties  of  college  students . 

1-2 

22 

22 

from  Establishment  of  the  Educational 
Testing  Service.10 

Those  who  have  been  most  closely  connected 
with  the  testing  activities  over  the  past  few 
decades  recognize  that  testing  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  Large  areas  such  as  motivation,  personal¬ 
ity  traits,  emotional  adjustment,  as  well  as  cer¬ 
tain  intellectual  qualities,  are  still  relatively 
unexplored  and  call  for  the  most  painstaking  re¬ 
search  and  critical  analysis.  Even  in  the  fields 
where  much  research  has  been  done,  results  have 

10  Board  of  Trustees,  New  York,  New  York, 
Dec.  1947.  P-  I0- 


often  been  inadequate.  No  means,  for  instance, 
has  yet  been  devised  of  evaluating  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  education  in  the  development  of  those  in¬ 
tangible  qualities  that  characterize  the  effective 
person.  As  the  processes  of  measurement  are  re¬ 
fined  the  goals  and  purposes  of  education  become 
clearer.  Thus  tests  and  measurements  must  oc¬ 
cupy  a  position  of  central  importance  in  future 
educational  planning. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  book  by  Rem- 
mers  and  Gage,  Educational  Measure- 
urement  and  Evaluation ,u  was  the  first 

11  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  1943. 
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textbook  to  include  a  chapter  on  meas¬ 
urement  and  evaluation  of  the  teacher 
as  a  most  important  factor  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  process.  The  Commission  on 
Teacher  Examinations  is  engaged  in  a 
program  which  should  have  additional 
and  more  valid  data  to  be  included  in  a 
revision  of  that  chapter  in  the  future.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  such  a  revision  will 
also  contain  a  chapter  on  the  adminis¬ 
trator— who  is,  as  all  those  present 
here  will  certainly  admit,  an  important 
aspect  of  the  educational  situation! 

In  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Conference  on  Higher  Education 
which  includes  some  thirty-two  colleges 
and  universities  in  Indiana,  we  are  at 
present  engaged  in  a  staff  evaluation 
which  includes  both  staff  and  adminis¬ 
trators  in  its  scope.  Using  as  a  criterion 
measure  my  own  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  administrators  who  have  been  rated 
by  their  subordinates  on  a  scale  de¬ 
vised  for  the  program,  it  is  my  judg¬ 
ment  we  have  devised  a  rating  scale 
of  a  gratifying  degree  of  validity. 

If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  possible 
to  take  many  other  side  glances  at 


promising  areas  of  research  develop¬ 
ment  related  to  education,  but  time 
does  not  permit.  I  wish,  too,  it  were 
possible  to  take  a  longer  look  at  what 
we  need  to  know  and  do  not  know.  In 
that  regard  also  we  cannot  indulge  our¬ 
selves  here  today.  Given  time  we  can,  I 
am  confident,  by  means  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  method,  develop 
education  and  with  it  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  to  heights  now  undreamed  of. 
That  we  shall  be  vouchsafed  that  time 
is  now  by  no  means  certain.  Our  most 
urgent  task,  in  spite  of  the  chances 
against  us,  is  that  of  giving  scientific 
heed  to  the  opening  sentence  of 
UNESCO’s  preamble,  “Since  wars  be¬ 
gin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  the  foundations  of 
peace  must  be  constructed.” 

If  we  can  marshal  the  necessary  social 
intelligence  to  the  task,  the  school¬ 
master  of  the  not  too  distant  future  will 
be  better  prepared,  will  not  have  “sor¬ 
row  in  his  heart”  and  “his  learning  will 
touch”  the  things  about  which  his 
pupils  inquire. 


THE  PLACE  OF  RESEARCH  IN  THE  EXPANDING  ROLE  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Harold  E.  Moore 

The  Public  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


What  part  will  research  play  in  the 
expanding  role  of  education  being  so 
widely  considered  today?  From  our 
experience,  and  from  any  reasonable 
view  of  the  situation,  research  should 
become  more  important  to  education 
than  ever  before.  For  as  schools  step 
outside  their  familiar  boundaries  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  learning  of 
all  kinds  and  in  widely-varied  circum¬ 
stances,  they  must  be  careful  not  to 
diminish  their  real  effectiveness.  This 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  three  con¬ 
nections  : 

1.  The  functions  added  to  the  role  of  the  school 
must  be  thoroughly  analyzed  to  show  their 
relation  to  a  “total  educational  program,” 
to  justify  their  inclusion  in  that  program,  and 
to  balance  possible  gains  against  probable 
losses.  In  the  process  of  expansion  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  likelihood  that  “growing  pains”  may 
become  “chronic  indigestion.” 

2.  With  all  of  the  activities  into  which  the  school 
may  expand  there  is  the  constant  obligation  to 
get  results  efficiently.  Despite  a  tendency  to 
minimize  “efficiency  techniques,”  particularly 
in  education — because  one  must  not  expect  to 
be  constrained  by  “efficiency”  where  children 
and  their  personality  development  are  in¬ 
volved — it  still  remains  a  basic  obligation  of 
school  authorities  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
return  from  the  funds  that  are  all  too  limited, 
to  say  nothing  of  avoiding  a  more  serious 
waste,  viz.,  the  dissipation  of  human  effort  by 
those  who  would  teach.  Waste  of  resources, 
financial  and  human,  is  never  justified. 

3.  The  expanding  staff — necessary  to  the  en¬ 
larged  function  of  the  school— must  knit  to¬ 
gether  in  more  than  mere  additive  fashion,  if 
the  child  is  to  be  well  served.  What  influence, 
beside  a  sound  educational  philosophy,  can 
permeate  the  school  staff  to  unify  and  inte¬ 
grate  the  forces  which  the  school  brings  to 
bear  upon  the  child?  We  believe  that  a  “re¬ 
search  attitude”  can  be  of  great  value. 

These  three  points  emphasize  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  school  administrators; 
namely,  to  see  that  adequate  study  of 


the  educational  program  parallels  it  at 
every  step  in  its  development.  Such  a 
study,  if  it  is  really  adequate,  will 
constitute  a  broad  program  of  educa¬ 
tional  research. 

We  see  educational  research  oper¬ 
ating  as  (1)  a  steadying  force  in  the 
expansion  of  school  efforts,  (2)  making 
possible  more  objective  evaluations, 
(3)  improving  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tional  services,  and  (4)  furnishing  a 
common  method  of  approach  for  all 
members  of  the  staff. 

Are  educational  research  facilities  of 
this  type  available  at  present  in  most 
of  our  school  systems?  Are  research 
workers  succeeding  in  their  efforts  to 
create  the  research  attitude  in  large 
numbers  of  teachers?  Are  educational 
problems  getting  the  systematic  and 
intensive  study  necessary  for  their 
solution?  Is  there  sufficient  boldness  in 
tackling  our  problems,  and  faith  that 
research  methods  can  help  in  solving 
them? 

This  raises  for  every  school  man,  in 
connection  with  his  own  particular  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  the  question,  What  can 
an  energetic  program  of  research  ac¬ 
complish  for  each  of  us;  and  how  can  we 
put  it  into  effect? 

The  approach  will  depend  upon  the 
background  situation  in  each  school 
system.  In  Kansas  City,  for  instance, 
Mr.  George  Melcher,  now  Emeritus 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  1913 
established  one  of  the  earliest  school 
research  bureaus.  This  agency  has  been 
in  continuous  operation  through  the 
years  since  then,  sometimes  with  three 
or  four  people  on  its  staff,  sometimes 
with  only  one.  Its  activities  are  not  sig¬ 
nificantly  different  from  those  of  the 
twelve  cities  described  in  1945  in  Liu’s 
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publication — Educational  Research  in 
Major  American  Cities.  As  surveyed  by 
Liu,  the  work  of  these  agencies,  begin¬ 
ning  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Balti¬ 
more  was  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Testing  and  measurement. 

2.  Statistics,  reports,  and  publica¬ 
tions. 

3.  Reference,  information,  and  pub¬ 
licity. 

4.  Research  studies  and  investiga¬ 
tions. 

5.  All  other  activities. 

One  of  the  first  studies  made  by  the 
Kansas  City  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Efficiency,  as  it  was  then  called,  was 
of  comparative  heating  costs  in  various 
school  buildings.  The  result  seems  to 
have  been  some  changes  in  firemen 
and  in  furnace-firing  methods. 

Another  early  project  was  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  handwriting  scale  which 
is  still  in  use  throughout  the  system. 
Into  this  project  went  the  best  scien¬ 
tific  measuring  techniques  available 
in  the  years  1917  and  1918. 

Through  the  years  tests  in  various 
subject  matter  fields  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  occasionally  with 
surprisingly  good  results,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  algebra,  biology,  arithmetic, 
and  American  history. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  result  of 
careful  research  has  not  always  been 
the  determining  factor  in  setting  edu¬ 
cational  policy.  A  two-year  junior 
college,  integrated  with  the  high  school 
course  and  beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
junior  year,  was  made  available  to 
superior  students  for  a  period  long 
enough  to  prove  that  it  could  save  a 
year  for  this  group  of  young  people, 
with  little  or  no  loss  in  scholastic  a- 
chievement.  Yet,  other  considerations 
made  it  appear  undesirable  to  accept 
the  results  of  the  experiment  as  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  institution. 


Through  the  years,  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Efficiency  has  devoted 
most  of  its  efforts  to  a  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  of  achievement  testing,  using  the 
new  test  instruments  as  they  were 
developed,  and  publicizing  the  results, 
sometimes  to  restore  a  balance  in  the 
teaching  emphasis  where  it  was  found 
that  skills  were  slipping,  sometimes 
frankly  as  a  means  of  self-defense 
against  charges  that  the  public  schools 
were  no  longer  getting  results. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Kansas 
City  Bureau  it  was  constantly  being 
supplied  with  new  tests  by  city-survey 
groups  and  others,  with  statistical 
techniques  by  mathematicians,  and 
with  suggested  research  procedures  by 
graduate  schools  of  education;  and  a 
flow  of  basic  research  results  was  com¬ 
ing  from  the  laboratory  schools.  Much 
of  the  time  of  staff  members  was  spent 
in  trying  to  keep  up  with  this  rapid 
development  in  the  field,  in  interpret¬ 
ing  results  for  teacher’s  use,  and  in 
adapting  procedures  for  local  use. 

This  is  a  familiar  pattern  of  activity 
for  research  agencies  in  school  systems; 
so  familiar,  in  fact,  that  it  may  take 
some  concentrated  effort  and  consid¬ 
erable  time  to  change  it  materially. 

Paul  Mort,  indeed,  in  his  significant 
1947  volume  entitled  Principles  of 
School  Administration,  speaks  of  the 
superintendent  as  a  consumer  rather 
than  as  an  essential  producer  of  basic 
research.  He  suggests  that  it  is  the 
superintendent’s  place  to  apply  the  re¬ 
sults  of  research,  adding  from  his  own 
experience  the  necessary  insights  and 
analyses  of  current  conditions  to  make 
sure  that  the  application  is  sound. 

Certainly  the  superintendent  and  his 
staff  will  be  the  most  important  con¬ 
sumers  of  educational  research;  but 
there  are  good  reasons  for  maintaining 
that  today  the  school  administrator  in 
a  large  city,  and  perhaps  also  in  smaller 
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ones,  should  take  especial  responsibility 
for  carrying  on  educational  research  as 
an  original  producer. 

There  is,  first,  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  problems  which  should  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  research  are  so  conditioned  by 
local  factors  that  a  local  approach  is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  study 
adjusted  to  the  circumstances  that  are 
vitally  affecting  the  outcomes.  As 
Peters  and  Traxler  point  out  in  the 
December,  1945,  Review  of  Educational 
Research , 

There  is  emerging  a  theory  of  education  into 
which  a  science  of  education  that  attempts  to 
mandate  “proven”  superiorities  in  methods  of 
teaching  or  in  values  does  not  fit  well.  This  pro¬ 
gressive  education  type  of  theory  holds  that  it  is 
the  right  of  each  school  and  of  each  teacher  and 
her  pupils  to  choose  and  to  plan  their  values  and 
their  methods  themselves,  not  have  them  man¬ 
dated  by  others,  even  by  a  “science  of  educa¬ 
tion.”  The  only  manner  in  which  research  can 
serve  these  schools  is  to  offer  the  fact  that  certain 
other  pupils  have  found  certain  values  or  certain 
methods  good  and  to  carry  the  suggestion  that 
the  pupils  and  teachers  try  them  for  themselves. 
In  such  a  setting  the  dynamics  of  the  local  situa¬ 
tion  are  a  more  powerful  factor  than  an  “aver¬ 
age”  of  success  elsewhere  and  may  be  expected 
often  to  upset  predictions  based  on  other  pupils. 

There  is,  second,  the  value  attaching 
to  research  activities  as  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  in-service  teacher  improve¬ 
ment.  Participation  by  teachers  in  var¬ 
ious  aspects  of  a  vigorous  and  practical 
program  of  educational  research  can  be 
expected  to  stimulate  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  skilled  teachers  as  much 
as  anything  else.  It  will  certainly  tend 
to  promote  curriculum  revision  in  the 
most  wholesome  and  effective  way,  i.e., 
through  the  direct  changes  produced  in 
teachers  as  a  result  of  their  share  in  the 
research  activity.  Again  quoting  Peters, 

The  immense  number  of  well-controlled  induc¬ 
tive  studies  which  constitute  the  findings  of  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  education  have  done  relatively  little  to 
affect  classroom  practice  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  least  directly;  for  they  have  lain  on  shelves 
unknown  by  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers.  The 


constructive  projects  of  local  application  are 
likely  to  be  put  to  use  at  least  in  the  communities 
for  which  they  were  made. 

And  third,  there  is  the  beneficial 
effect  on  the  whole  school  staff  which 
would  result  from  a  thorough-going 
development  of  the  “research  atti¬ 
tude,”  the  insistence  of  basing  pro¬ 
grams  on  ascertained  fact,  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  help  search  for  the  facts,  and 
the  mastery  of  the  skills  necessary  to 
make  facts  really  solve  problems.  Set¬ 
ting  the  direction  of  curriculum 
changes,  suggesting  expansions  of  the 
school  program,  even  insisting  on  the 
de-emphasizing  of  certain  parts  of  the 
curriculum,  would  be  made  surer  and 
more  consistent  if  such  a  research  atti¬ 
tude  were  generally  operating. 

Our  point  may  be  summarized  by 
stating  that  in  common  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  research  and  cur¬ 
riculum  specialists,  we  believe  that  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  making  appre¬ 
ciable  improvement  in  public  educa¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale  is  in  connection 
with  research  projects  sponsored  by 
the  school  system  itself. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  neg¬ 
lecting  research  studies  coming  from 
laboratory  schools,  or  from  any  other 
source.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  the 
local  school  system  must  proceed  alone 
in  its  research  activities.  One  of  the 
most  profitable  developments  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  close  working  rela¬ 
tionship  established  between  school 
systems  and  specialized  research  agen¬ 
cies.  Through  this  relationship,  educa¬ 
tional  problems  may  be  more  ade¬ 
quately  defined  and  techniques  worked 
out  to  produce  solutions.  It  has 
also  been  discovered  that  there  are 
many  skills  to  be  developed  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  cooperative  research 
successful.  The  functions  of  the  local 
system  can  not  be  taken  over  by  a  spe¬ 
cialized  research  agency  without  defi- 
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nite  loss  to  the  local  system;  on  the 
other  hand,  most  school  systems  could 
profit  from  the  special  research  skills 
of  some  cooperating  group. 

Many  instances  of  such  a  working 
relationship  could  be  cited.  One  illus¬ 
tration  is  the  study  carried  on  by  C.C. 
Peters,  of  the  University  of  Miami, 
with  fifteen  public  school  teachers  in 
several  states  concerned  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  high  school  history  and  social 
studies  to  promote  the  greatest  amount 
of  citizenship  training.  His  results  have 
just  recently  been  published.  This  par¬ 
ticular  study  combined  the  more  con¬ 
ventional  procedures  of  measuring 
achievement  with  the  previously-men¬ 
tioned  “descriptions  of  activities”  and 
methods  which  were  by  observation 
successful. 

A  second  illustration  is  the  coopera¬ 
tive  relationship  of  the  Horace  Mann- 
Lincoln  Institute  for  School  Experimen¬ 
tation,  set  up  five  years  ago  by  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  with 
a  dozen  schools  and  school  systems. 
Kansas  City  has  been  one  of  the  school 
systems  associated  with  the  Institute, 
and  has  been  exploring  the  possibilities 
of  developing  research  activities  within 
the  school  system  and  staff  itself.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  that  relationship  has  weakened 
the  belief  that  it  has  great  promise  for 
the  improvement  of  education.  Of 
course,  not  all  of  the  initial  projects 
have  been  equally  successful,  and  one 
of  the  most  consistent  criticisms  to  be 
made  of  this  kind  of  activity  is  that 
critical  evaluation  of  procedures  and 
outcomes  has  not  been  kept  at  a  de¬ 
sirable  level. 

We  can,  however,  feel  satisfied  that 
worthwhile  results  have  been  achieved 
in  a  program  of  work  experience  for 
high  school  students,  in  determining 
some  of  the  skills  needed  in  cooperative 
planning  and  in  developing  critical 
points  in  a  program  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  From  all  of  these  activities  there 


have  been  leads  which,  if  followed  up, 
will  result  in  further  desirable  changes. 

From  the  experience  of  the  thirty-five 
years  since  our  Bureau  of  Research 
was  established  we  have  come  to  some 
conclusions  about  the  provisions  which 
must  be  made  in  order  to  take  full 
advantage  of  research  as  a  means  to 
the  improvement  of  education.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  do  more  than  suggest  them 
here,  and  of  course  they  will  be  appli¬ 
cable  in  different  degrees  elsewhere. 

First  of  all,  there  must  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  staff,  given  specific  responsibility 
for  carrying  on  research  projects.  What 
constitutes  an  “adequate  staff”  will 
depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  studied,  and  the  speed  with 
which  the  superintendent  wishes  to 
proceed. 

This  specialized  staff  must  not  be  iso¬ 
lated  to  work  apart  from  teachers,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  directors;  nor  are  their 
procedures  to  be  looked  upon  as  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  their  colleagues.  A 
large  part  of  the  success  of  the  research 
office  will  be  due  to  the  sympathetic 
understanding  of  its  program  which  can 
be  developed  throughout  the  system. 

The  idea  that  the  research  office  is 
only  the  critical  inspection  agency  of 
the  superintendent  must  never  be 
allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  among  the 
teachers.  Too  often  this  has  been  the 
unfortunate  result  of  concentrating 
effort  on  standardized  testing  programs. 

Again,  the  local  research  staff  should 
have  many  stimulating  contacts  with 
outside  sources  and,  more  important 
still,  a  continuous  and  active  working 
relationship  with  some  specialized  non¬ 
local  agency  in  connection  with  at  least 
some  of  its  projects.  This  is  too  obvious 
a  point  to  be  argued,  but  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  such  a  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ment  have  not  been  too  well  developed 
as  yet. 

Some  means  must  be  found  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  whole  staff  informed  of  what  is 
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being  done,  and  interested  in  the  find¬ 
ings.  Meetings  and  bulletins  help,  but 
probably  more  can  be  done  through  the 
personal  contacts  of  an  increasing 
number  of  directors,  principals,  and 
teachers  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  study  of  educational  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  staff  participation 
in  research  projects  which  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  during  the  school  year  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  one’s  professional  service 
it  seems  that  some  provision  must  be 
made  for  intensive  periods  of  study  at 
other  times  when  classes  are  not  in 
session.  Planning  some  phase  of  a  study, 
reviewing  results,  writing  up  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  making  critical  judgments 
require  more  time  than  is  commonly 
available  during  the  school  year.  This 
statement  implies  that  all  of  the  above- 
named  activities  are  to  be  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  teachers  rather  than  to  be 
the  exclusive  function  of  the  research 
staff. 


This  leads  to  the  final  provision 
which  is  of  paramount  importance; 
namely,  a  constant  high-quality  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  results  obtained  through 
research  activities.  There  will  be  con¬ 
siderable  tendency  to  substitute  casual 
observation  and  well-intentioned  in¬ 
terest  for  the  rigorous  research  pro¬ 
cedures  which  must  be  emphasized  in 
carrying  on  research,  whether  in  local 
school  systems  or  anywhere  else,  if  it  is 
to  be  characterized  as  a  genuine  re¬ 
search  activity.  Unless  such  a  careful 
evaluation  of  procedures  and  results  is 
carried  on,  the  outcome  of  research 
projects  of  this  or  any  other  kind  will 
fall  far  short  of  our  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tions. 

There  are  other  things  in  education 
besides  educational  research,  but  in 
our  opinion  we  have  scarcely  begun  to 
realize  the  full  potentiality  of  this  in¬ 
strument  for  the  improvement  of  public 
school  education. 


PLANNING  BETTER  PREPARATION  OF  COLLEGE  TEACHERS1 

Theodore  C.  Blegen 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Two  decades  ago  Dean  Guy  Stanton 
Ford  foretold  the  situation  that  now 
confronts  graduate  education.  He  had 
analyzed  the  problem  of  what  the 
graduate  school  expected  of  the  college, 
but  the  time  would  come,  he  said, 
when  the  growth  of  graduate  schools 
would  force  them  “into  the  full  light,” 
when  it  would  be  only  fair  to  have  some 
college  leader  tell  the  graduate  schools 
what  was  expected  of  them. 

Without  professing  to  be  that  antici¬ 
pated  college  leader,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  day  of  full  light  has  come  or 
that  therapy  is  needed.  The  problem  of 
the  graduate  training  of  college  teach¬ 
ers  is  immediately  pertinent  because 
more  than  half  of  America’s  Ph.D.’s  go 
into  teaching.  It  is  critical  for  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  expansion  of  post 
high-school  education  and  even  now 
face  a  shortage  estimated  at  ten 
thousand  or  more  staff  members  in 
American  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  the  more  urgent  because  too 
many  of  our  products  lack  breadth  of 
training,  are  specialized  at  the  expense 
of  wide,  humane  understanding,  and 
are  often  deficient  in  integrating  their 
specialization  with  related  and  support¬ 
ing  fields  and  with  the  larger  domains 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  that 
make  up  the  universe.  Moreover,  too 
many  of  our  students  who  go  to  the  top 
level  of  education  are  largely  deficient 
in  professional  preparation  for  their 
tasks  and  responsibilities  as  teachers. 
Too  often  they  are  ill-adjusted  socially, 
poorly  conditioned  for  the  highly  im¬ 
portant  business  of  living  effectively  in 
constant  contact  with  other  people. 

1  Delivered  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the 
Commission  on  Research  and  Service,  Chicago, 
March  1 1,  1948. 


Further,  hundreds  of  critics  have 
voiced  the  importance  of  improving 
the  writing  and  speaking  ability  of 
our  graduate  school  products:  too  fre¬ 
quently,  in  the  words  of  Dean  Ford, 
“their  spoken  words  fall  mouthed  and 
maimed  on  their  side  of  the  desk.” 

Allowing  for  exaggeration  and  grant¬ 
ing  that  large  numbers  of  traditionally 
trained  Ph.D.’s  do  turn  out  to  be  very 
good  college  teachers,  it  remains  true 
that  much  of  the  criticism  is  well 
founded  and  that  graduate  education 
must  grapple  with  the  central  issue  in¬ 
volved. 

The  problem  permits  of  no  one  and 
easy  solution  but  must  be  attacked 
from  many  angles.  One  of  these  is  the 
force  and  spread  of  the  movement  to¬ 
ward  general  education  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  level,  promising  for  emerging 
graduate  students  an  enriched  back¬ 
ground  of  education.  Another  is  early 
selection  and  counseling  coupled  with 
the  catalyst  of  encouragement.  A  third 
is  found  in  the  broadening  of  graduate 
programs  and  the  introduction  in  many 
universities  of  interdepartmental  pat¬ 
terns  of  study  leading  to  graduate  de¬ 
grees — something  approaching  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  graduate  study.  Perhaps 
equally  important  are  the  interdepart¬ 
mental  programs  now  appearing  in 
graduate  schools,  such  as  the  American 
and  international  area  studies. 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  of 
college  teaching  is  the  workshops  in 
higher  education  undertaken  at  Minne¬ 
sota,  Chicago,  Michigan,  Northwestern, 
Stanford,  Columbia,  and  other  uni¬ 
versities.  Continued  study  of  criteria 
for  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
faculty  members  is  fundamental  to  the 
problem.  If  graduate  schools  are  to 
modify  significantly  their  practices  in 
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the  training  of  college  teachers  they 
need  the  results  of  wide  inquiry  on  this 
point,  for  the  findings  should  have 
some  bearing  upon  selection  of  persons 
for  training  to  be  college  teachers. 

Efforts  at  a  solution  are  being  made 
both  at  the  “grass  roots  level”  and  at 
more  rarefied  heights.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conference  on  Graduate  Educa¬ 
tion,  for  example,  recommends  em¬ 
phasis  on  improved  training  in  relation 
to  teaching  assistants,  while  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Liberal  Education  of  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges  and 
Universities  is  engaged  in  studying  the 
problem  of  a  proper  flow  of  good  college 
teachers.  Various  universities  are  offer¬ 
ing  fellowships  for  students  who  seem 
to  have  unusual  promise  for  future 
college  teaching  careers,  and  not  a  few 
are  experimenting  with  modifications  of 
traditional  programs  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  college  teachers. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  certain  that  specific 
plans  will  be  forthcoming  to  meet 
directly  the  challenge  of  college  presi¬ 
dents  who  cannot  find  college  teachers 
already  trained  in  the  graduate  schools. 
One  such  plan  has  already  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  Ruth  E.  Eckert  in  an 
article  written  out  of  her  conviction 
that  the  need  for  broadly  educated 
college  teachers  makes  this  a  time 
“ripe  for  significant  experimentation.” 

Drafted,  not  for  those  taking  their 
basic  work  in  Education  and  Psychol¬ 


ogy,  but  for  students  in  other  fields, 
Dr.  Eckert’s  “design”  starts  with  selec¬ 
tion,  emphasizes  counseling  aimed  at 
broadening  the  prospective  teacher’s 
outlook  upon  major  fields  of  human 
activity,  and  makes  room  for  appren¬ 
tice  teaching  and  a  core  course  that 
might  be  compared  with  the  summer 
workshops;  case  studies  by  the  prospec¬ 
tive  college  teacher  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents,  practice  counseling,  field  work  to 
observe  practices  in  near-by  colleges, 
and  first-hand  study  of  the  university’s 
health  service,  speech  clinics,  and 
similar  enterprises  and  agencies. 

We  who  have  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  graduate  teaching  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  America  share  a  great  task 
that  has  far-reaching  implications,  not 
only  for  our  universities  and  colleges, 
but  also  for  our  civilization.  If  we  are 
to  accomplish  it,  there  is  a  need  of 
formulating  other,  perhaps  many,  plans, 
and  of  examining  them  all  critically 
and  objectively.  We  must  arrive  at 
some  understanding  of  the  desirable 
goals,  and  we  can  then  consider 
whether  or  not  there  are  ways  and  pro¬ 
cedures  possibly  less  formal  than  those 
as  yet  proposed  for  attaining  these 
goals  within  the  compass  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  three-year  doctoral  program  and 
without  sacrificing  the  mastery  of 
“subject  matter”  that  we  regard  as 
essential  to  good  scholarship. 


BETTER  TEACHERS  FOR  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES1 


Byron  S.  Hollinshead 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


I  AM  doubtful  if  anyone  can  write  a 
decent  paper  about  anything  unless  he 
feels  pretty  strongly  about  it.  I  don’t 
have  strong  feelings  about  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  teachers  for  our  liberal  arts 
college  largely,  I  suppose,  because  I 
don’t  know  how  to  produce  such 
teachers.  Therefore,  partly  to  gather 
steam,  I  read  Volume  IV  of  The  Report 
of  the  President’ s  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  which  is  sub-titled  “Staffing 
Higher  Education.”  In  some  manner 
the  “a”  in  “Staffing”  was  marked  over 
in  my  copy  to  look  like  a  “u,”  so  that 
this  volume  of  the  report  is  endeared  to 
me  by  the  title  “Stuffing  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,”  a  fairly  apt  phrase,  in  my 
opinion,  to  describe  the  Commission’s 
proposals. 

I  mention  this  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
get  credit  for  having  read  Volume  IV 
and  many  others  on  the  subject  of 
training  teachers,  in  order  to  show  that 
such  dull  and  dead  words  and  phrases 
as  pre-service  training,  recruitment, 
placement,  inservice  training,  correla¬ 
tion,  integration,  outcomes,  challenges, 
levels,  objective  self-appraisals,  etc.,  are 
in  my  reading  vocabulary,  if  not,  I 
somewhat  forlornly  hope,  in  my  speak¬ 
ing  or  writing  vocabulary. 

Since  the  term  “liberal  arts  college” 
may  mean  almost  anything,  I  ought  to 
disclaim  any  attempt  to  represent  other 
liberal  colleges  and  what  they  may 
want  in  their  faculty  members.  This 
paper  is  simply  one  man’s  opinion.  Be¬ 
cause  of  that  I  should  make  my 
philosophy  of  education  clear,  so  that 
you  will  be  able  to  allow  for  admitted 
biases,  and  also  I  should  make  clear 

1  Delivered  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the 
Commission  on  Research  and  Service  at  Chicago, 
March  1 1,  1948. 


what  I  think  a  liberal  arts  college  is  and 
what  it  is  not.  Then  I  can  talk  about 
the  education  which  I  believe  a  liberal 
arts  college  teacher  should  have. 

As  to  educational  theory,  I  confess 
immediately  that  I  don’t  share  what 
are  apparently  the  views  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  believe  that  more  quan¬ 
tity  is  what  we  need  in  our  colleges.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  be  called  a  reactionary 
if  that  is  the  term  for  it,  but  I  don’t 
believe  either  that  if  we  change  the 
educational  environment  of  the  burro 
we  can  convert  him  into  a  race  horse. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  spending  addi¬ 
tional  years  in  classrooms  is  going  to 
produce  young  Aristotles  from  average 
students.  And  while  I  should  agree 
that  many  young  people  not  in  college 
ought  to  be  there,  I  suspect  there  are 
an  equal  number  now  in  college  whose 
education  would  be  advanced  just  as 
rapidly  if  they  were  somewhere  else. 
In  short,  I  see  no  reason  to  extend  what 
is,  for  a  fair  proportion  of  their  stu¬ 
dents,  the  custodial  function  of  the 
public  schools  up  into  the  colleges.  And, 
while  I  should  be  for  that  part  of  the 
Commission’s  recommendation  which 
proposes  scholarships  and  fellowships 
based  on  ability,  I  am  opposed  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles  to  a  bigger  levy  on  the 
taxpayers  in  order  to  enlarge  the  plants 
and  increase  the  funds  of  tax-supported 
state  colleges  and  universities.  Such 
enlargement  and  increase  would  have 
the  effect,  in  my  opinion,  of  weakening 
academic  freedom  in  all  colleges,  and 
it  would  also  have  the  effect  of  forcing 
standards  of  scholarship  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  even  lower  than  they  now  are. 

But  I  was  not  asked  to  discuss  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  have  only  put  in  this 
much  in  order  to  establish  a  position. 
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The  next  question  is:  What  is  this 
liberal  arts  college  in  which  our  pro¬ 
spective  teacher  hopes  to  be  useful  and 
from  which  he  hopes  to  draw  a  salary 
sufficient  to  maintain  his  self-respect? 

Liberalise  of  course,  means  to  free  the 
mind;  it  means  the  education  of  free 
men.  Liberalis  Artes  means  the  higher 
arts  which  were  originally  thought  to 
be  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
music,  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  In 
modern  usage  the  term,  “liberal  arts,” 
seems  to  mean  the  humanities,  the 
social  studies,  and  the  sciences  except 
when  these  studies  are  pursued  voca¬ 
tionally  as  they  would  be  in  technical, 
applied,  or  professional  education. 

But  I  think  the  liberal  arts  college 
stands  for  more  than  this.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  liberal  arts  college  either 
takes  or  should  take  a  position  on  the 
two  fundamental  issues  of  American 
higher  education.  One  of  these  is  the 
theory  of  the  English  or  American 
colonial  college  as  contrasted  with  the 
German  University  Idea.  The  other  is 
what  for  lack  of  better  terms  we  spoke 
of  in  the  Harvard  Report  as  Jeffer- 
sonianism  versus  Jacksonianism. 

With  an  audience  as  sophisticated 
as  this,  I  do  not  need,  of  course,  to  do 
more  than  indicate  briefly  the  nature 
of  these  clashes.  In  the  American 
colonial  college  it  was  the  whole  stu¬ 
dent  who  was  to  be  educated.  The  stu¬ 
dents  lived  together,  played  together, 
ate  together,  debated  together,  and 
studied  the  same  subjects  together. 
While  the  curriculum  was  doubtless 
too  narrow,  the  students  did  gain  an 
ability  to  express  thought  in  writing 
and  speech.  They  learned  to  be  logical 
both  from  discussion  and  debate  and 
from  formal  study.  Since  ethics  was  a 
common  study  each  year  they  were 
concerned  to  discriminate  among 
values.  The  teacher  in  the  colonial 
college  was  like  Plato’s  midwife.  He 
was  not  supposed  to  pour  information 


into  a  student.  He  was  supposed  to 
help  the  student  give  birth  to  his  ideas. 

In  contrast,  the  Germans  thought 
knowledge  could  be  conveniently 
broken  down  into  departments  and 
specialists  could  be  developed  in  these 
departments  who  were  supposed  to 
widen  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 
The  teacher  became  the  Herr  Doctor 
Professor  who  was  possessed  of  a  body 
of  information  which  he  could  impart 
by  lecture  to  the  student.  The  neatness 
of  this  package  made  examinations 
about  its  contents  easy.  The  student 
was  to  be  on  his  own  in  every  respect. 
If  he  attended  the  lectures  and  passed 
the  examinations  that  was  enough. 
Those  who  followed  the  German  sys¬ 
tem  abolished  dormitories  and  threw 
common  curricular  requirements  out 
the  window. 

The  clash  of  Jeffersonianism  versus 
Jacksonianism  is  also  easy  to  describe. 
The  Jeffersonians  believe  in  a  careful 
selection  of  those  students  to  receive 
higher  education,  such  selection  to  be 
based  solely  on  ability.  The  Jackson- 
ians  believe  in  educating  everybody  as 
long  as  they  are  willing  to  stay  in 
school,  and  in  giving  them  whatever 
subjects  they  seem  able  to  understand. 

I  want  to  make  clear  at  this  point 
that  I  think  there  is  something  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  each  of  these  two 
great  issues.  The  curriculum  of  the 
colonial  colleges  was  too  narrow.  The 
Germans  did  widen  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  by  segmenting  it.  Further, 
I  think  the  high  school  people  are  right 
to  teach  shop  mathematics  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  can’t  master  algebra,  contrary  to 
the  Jeffersonians.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
doubt  if  the  college  uses  its  resources 
well  if  it  dilutes  its  offerings  too  far  to 
satisfy  the  Jacksonians,  even  though  I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  an  effort 
such  as  the  University  of  Minnesota 
has  made  in  its  General  College.  Per¬ 
haps  the  logical  answer  to  the  Jack- 
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sonian-Jeffersonian  clash  for  large  in¬ 
stitutions  is  to  differentiate  students 
so  that  the  race  horses  can  run  to¬ 
gether  and  the  percherons  can  plod 
together. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
the  liberal  arts  college,  which  is  typi¬ 
cally  small,  has  to  take  a  position  on 
these  two  issues.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  position  should  be  close  to  the 
colonial  college  and  not  close  to  the 
German  University  Idea;  that  the 
liberal  arts  college  should  be  close  to 
the  Jeffersonians  and  not  close  to  the 
Jacksonians.  The  small  liberal  arts 
college  cannot  have  a  curriculum  which 
is  all  things  to  all  men,  even  if  it  wants 
to  do  so.  Further,  it  must  be  prepared 
to  provide  a  total  influence  on  the  stu¬ 
dent.  It  cannot  have  teachers  who  give 
a  lecture  and  then  go  away.  The  large 
university  may  possibly  be  both  Ger¬ 
man  and  somewhat  Jacksonian.  But  in 
my  opinion  the  liberal  arts  college  not 
only  surrenders  its  birthright  if  it  tries 
to  go  in  the  German  and  Jacksonian 
directions,  but  it  also  puts  itself  in 
competition  with  tax-supported  institu¬ 
tions  with  vast  sums  of  tax  money  at 
their  disposal.  As  A1  Smith  observed 
about  the  New  Deal,  now  somewhat 
represented  in  education  by  The  Report 
of  the  President’s  Commission,  “You 
can’t  compete  with  Santa  Claus.” 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  students  capable  of  leadership, 
and  an  education  of  these  students  in 
the  best  subject  matter  we  know  of,  is 
the  only  possible  antidote  the  liberal 
arts  colleges  can  have  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  W.P.A.  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  foresees  by  i960. 

Now  I  come  back  to  the  kind  of  in¬ 
dividual  who  should  teach  in  this  col¬ 
lege.  His  interests  will  not  be  the  same 
as  the  teacher  of  the  terminal  courses 
which  may  be  given  in  the  community 
institutes  or  junior  colleges,  nor  will  his 
interests  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 


research  specialists  in  the  university 
graduate  school. 

He  should,  first  of  all,  be  a  liberally- 
educated  person  himself.  Now  liberal 
education  is  not,  as  the  President’s 
Commission  has  so  blithely  assumed, 
the  same  as  general  education.  The 
liberally-educated  person  has  gone  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  general 
or  basic  college  education  in  a  manner 
which  I  should  like  to  call  the  amateur 
(which  means  for  the  love  of)  spirit. 
He  is  the  boy,  let  us  say,  who  has  had  a 
general  education  in  English  literature 
and  has  then  become  vastly  interested 
in  Elizabethan  drama.  He  has  pursued 
this  interest  not  because  he  has  looked 
on  Elizabethan  drama  as  a  professional 
subject,  knowledge  of  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  livelihood,  but  because  he  finds 
the  Elizabethans  interesting,  vital 
people  with  something  to  say  about  life 
and  living,  and,  even  though  the  sub¬ 
ject  bakes  no  bread,  he  wants  to  know 
more  about  it  simply  because  he  is 
curious  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  fun. 
Or  he  may  be  a  youngster  who  has 
taken  the  beginning  courses  in  phi¬ 
losophy  and  has  then  become  vastly 
interested  in  the  philosophy  of  Des¬ 
cartes  and  Spinoza.  Now  a  study  of 
Cartesian  philosophy  may  seem  a 
great  waste  of  time  to  the  counselors 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  who,  in 
their  quaint  language,  “process  their 
clients,”  but  to  me  this  would  seem  to 
be  liberal  education  pursued  as  liberal 
education  is  meant  to  be  pursued  be¬ 
cause  the  subject  is  fascinating  and  the 
student  has  a  lively  curiosity.  (Perhaps 
it  is  a  little  off  the  subject  but  I  would 
contend  that  such  study  not  only  leads 
to  great  satisfactions,  but  also  that  it 
seems  not  to  inhibit  the  ability  to  earn 
money.) 

There  seems  to  be  so  little  under¬ 
standing  of  this  kind  of  education  in 
The  Report  of  the  President’ s  Commis¬ 
sion  that  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
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the  members  of  that  Commission  have 
not  experienced  the  distinction  which  I 
am  trying  to  make  between  general  and 
liberal  education. 

But  to  get  back  again  to  our  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  for  the  liberal  arts  college. 
He  would  be,  then,  a  liberally-educated 
cultivated  person  who  has  probably 
taken  his  undergraduate  degree  in  a 
liberal  arts  college.  Following  that,  I 
am  not  sure  what  he  would  do.  He 
would  certainly  take  graduate  work  in 
a  subject  which  intrigued  him.  Because 
it  is  a  sort  of  union  card,  he  might  take 
a  Ph.D.  degree,  but  I  would  hope  he 
would  take  it  at  a  graduate  school 
which  permitted  creative  work  to  be 
used  for  the  dissertation,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  liberal  arts  teacher 
should  be  what  he  teaches.  If  he  teaches 
philosophy,  for  example,  he  should  be 
in  his  own  unique  way  a  philosopher; 
if  he  teaches  literature  he  should  have 
within  him  powers  of  literary  creation. 
If  he  is  a  scientist  he  is  always  puttering 
by  himself  or  with  someone  to  create 
some  new  gadget.  He  loves  his  subject 
in  quite  an  unprofessional  way  and  he 
has  a  great  interest  in  all  subjects 
which  impinge  on  his— which  means 
all  subjects. 

It  is  hard  to  generalize  about  teach¬ 
ers  and  sometimes  not  altogether  use¬ 
ful.  Some  will  do  a  thing  one  way  and 
some  another.  Some  are  effective  with 
some  students,  some  with  others.  Per¬ 
haps  we  can  regiment  them  all  into  one 
mold  in  the  vast  system  of  state  social¬ 
ism  in  higher  education  which  the 
President’s  Commission  foretells  for 
i960,  but  I’m  inclined  to  let  them 
alone  until  the  Commissar  of  Educa¬ 
tion  actually  takes  his  place  in  the 
Cabinet. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  a  few  courses  on  the  subject 
of  teaching  for  prospective  college 
teachers  as  a  part  of  their  graduate 
work.  The  only  question  I  would  raise 


is  who  will  give  the  courses.  If  a  kind, 
urbane  person,  long  experienced  in 
college  teaching,  can  give  such  a  course, 
it  may  be  of  inestimable  value.  It  is 
useful  for  prospective  college  teachers 
to  know  that  all  their  students  do  not 
have  the  same  aptitudes.  They  ought 
to  have  instruction  on  grading,  on 
using  a  variety  of  teaching  methods  to 
accomplish  the  same  ends,  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  committee  work,  and 
on  a  variety  of  other  things.  I  am  sure 
that  such  instruction  should  be  given 
either  in  the  graduate  schools  or  that 
the  colleges  should  do  more  than  they 
now  do  through  the  dean  of  the  faculty 
or  through  divisional  or  departmental 
chairman  to  give  the  new  teacher  more 
helpful  supervision  than  he  now  enjoys. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  good 
teacher  has  in  his  make-up  some  of 
the  “corniness”  of  the  ham  actor,  some 
of  the  grave  intensity  of  the  prima 
donna.  I  suspect  he  has  to  live  these 
roles  somewhat  in  order  to  practice 
them  well,  but  the  necessary  “mug¬ 
ging”  of  the  classroom  may  seem  a  little 
out  of  place  in  the  less  formal  relations 
with  colleagues  and  with  students — 
and  these  relations  should  be  many  in 
the  liberal  arts  college.  Therefore,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  our  prospective 
teacher  should  develop  a  personality 
which  is  as  little  abrasive  as  possible, 
for  close  association  with  lots  of  people 
is  a  part  of  liberal  arts  college  life.  The 
great  man  in  a  university  can  give  his 
lectures  and  thereafter  avoid  all  per¬ 
sonal  relationships.  One  can  be  an  in¬ 
structor  in  a  streetcar  community  in¬ 
stitute  with  four  or  five  hours  a  day  the 
maximum  to  be  spent  with  colleagues 
or  students,  but  the  good  liberal  arts 
college  instructor  serves  students,  col¬ 
leagues,  and  the  muses  all  his  waking 
hours. 

This  paragon  we  want,  then,  is  an 
amateur  in  the  best  sense.  He  has  had 
three  or  four  years  beyond  the  bac- 
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calaureate,  probably  resulting  in  a 
doctorate;  he  has  taken  a  special  course 
or  two  to  tell  him  about  teaching;  he 
has  an  unabrasive  personality.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  I  would  hope  he  has  traveled. 
There  is  little  place  in  the  liberal  arts 
college  for  parochialism.  While  it  is 
sometimes  true  that  the  person  who 
has  lived  in  one  spot  all  his  life  is  as 
broad  of  mind  as  the  person  who  has 
been  all  over  the  world,  the  advantages 
to  most  teachers  of  having  lived  for  a 
time  somewhere  else  are  so  tremendous 
as  to  need  mention. 

In  this  connection  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  colleges  should  do  more  than 
they  do  now  to  exchange  professors. 
The  concern  for  a  family,  the  purchase 
of  real  estate,  and  the  settling  in  a 
community — all  good  in  themselves — - 
keep  some  good  people  from  being  as 
good  as  they  might  be  if  their  experi¬ 
ence  were  a  little  wider. 

And  there  comes  to  mind  one  other 
quality  prospective  teachers  in  a 
liberal  arts  college  should  have.  For 
lack  of  a  better  phrase  I  would  call  it, 
“non-objectivity.”  The  college,  said 
William  James,  should  be  a  place  of 
“intellectual  ferment.”  The  teacher  in 
the  liberal  arts  college  must  be  the 
prime  source  of  this  ferment.  He  should 
be  a  person  who  takes  a  position  on  the 
vital  issues  of  the  day,  and  his  right  to 
free  expression  of  that  position  is  a 
matter  about  which  there  should  be  no 
debate.  For,  if  he  is  properly  to  serve 
his  function,  he  must  be  free  to  examine 
every  question  and  any  issue.  While 
proper  classroom  technique  includes 
presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  con¬ 
troversial,  students  have  a  right  to 
know  on  which  side  the  instructor  finds 
himself.  A  nice  objectivity,  therefore, 
has  no  place  in  the  liberal  college.  As 
Dante  remarked,  “The  hottest  places 
in  Hell  are  reserved  for  those  who,  in  a 
period  of  moral  crisis,  maintain  their 
neutrality.” 


What  can  a  college  do  to  assure  it¬ 
self  of  getting  such  faculty  members 
from  time  to  time?  Frankly,  I  don’t 
know.  It  can  keep  its  eye  on  its  own 
gifted  alumni,  but  I’m  not  sure  that 
even  gifted  alumni  in  very  large  num¬ 
bers  help  a  faculty.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions,  of  course,  but  the  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  returning  to  his  alma  mater  is  apt 
to  be  like  other  alumni,  possessing  a 
kind  of  nostalgia  for  a  time  that  never 
was. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  best 
answers  to  this  problem  is  for  a  middle- 
western  liberal  arts  college  to  establish 
close  relationships  with  two  or  more 
liberal  arts  colleges  of  about  the  same 
size  and  similar  purposes  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  then  keep  an  eye  on 
graduates  of  those  colleges  who  may 
be  going  into  college  teaching.  At  Coe, 
for  example,  we  might  have  such  a 
relationship  with  a  college  like  Swarth- 
more  on  the  east  coast  and  a  college 
like  Pomona  on  the  west  coast  with  the 
object  of  watching  for  graduates  of 
such  colleges  who  may  have  the  ability 
to  do  college  teaching.  In  one  way  and 
another  we  might  help  to  plan  the 
graduate  training  of  such  students  and 
we  might  guarantee  at  least  a  tempo¬ 
rary  teaching  appointment  either  dur¬ 
ing  or  upon  the  completion  of  their 
graduate  work. 

But  I  doubt  if  such  weaknesses  as 
there  undoubtedly  are  in  liberal  arts 
college  faculties  are  primarily  the  re¬ 
sult  of  poor  selection  or  poor  training 
on  the  job.  (After  all,  the  college 
teacher  can’t  be  supervised  very  much. 
He  has  to  be  a  self-starter  and  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  pretty  much  on  his  own.)  Our 
great  fault  lies  in  the  retention  of  the 
mediocre. 

In  most  colleges  a  teacher  retained 
for  three  years  or  more  is  regarded  as  a 
permanent  fixture  except  for  immoral 
conduct,  loss  of  mind  or  health,  or  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  subject  he  teaches. 
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We  can’t  do  very  much  about  these 
barnacles  of  mediocrity  who  feed  on 
and  impede  the  progress  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  ship  who  already  have  tenure. 
The  great  problem  is  that  in  their  early 
years  with  us  many  faculty  members  do 
not  seem  either  good  enough  to  keep  or 
bad  enough  to  fire.  Further,  the  tenure 
of  college  administrators  is  so  short 
that  mediocre  faculty  members  often 
secure  tenure  for  themselves  between 
changes  in  administration.  Instruction 
Committees  of  Boards  of  Trustees  are 
aware  of  the  problem,  but  unable  to 
do  much  without  administrative  recom¬ 
mendation.  For  these  reasons  I’m  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  term  appointments 
which  automatically  expire  are  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  college,  and  I’m  also 
inclined  to  think  that  tenure  should 
not  be  based  on  time,  but  that  it  should 
be  based  on  promotion  to  a  particular 
rank,  say  associate  professor.  In  either 
case  the  administration  and  Board 
must  then  definitely  face  the  questions 
of  whether  the  individual  is  to  be  kept 
or  not.  Tenure  should  not  be  gained  by 
default. 

Even  some  of  the  most  careful  ap¬ 
pointments  by  the  most  careful  ad¬ 
ministrators  will  be  mistakes.  Some¬ 
times  the  appointment  has  to  be  rushed 
to  fill  a  last-minute  vacancy;  some¬ 
times  personal  interviews  are  impos¬ 
sible  because  of  distance  or  other  cir¬ 
cumstances;  in  every  case,  reliable  in¬ 
formation  is  hard  to  get  since  the 
credentials  which  placement  bureaus 
send  out  are  virtual  models  of  perjury. 
For  these  reasons  batting  averages  on 
new  appointments  are  not  high,  per¬ 
haps  only  around  .200.  The  problem  is 
that  we  keep  our  mistakes  and  simply 
add  them  to  the  mistakes  of  our 
predecessors.  This  may  seem  to  be  the 
only  way  we  can  get  along  peacefully. 
But  appointments  for  a  term  and 
tenure  dependent  on  promotion  in 
academic  rank  would  be  a  great  help  in 


protecting  the  college. 

Specifically,  I  am  trying  to  suggest 
that  in  the  present  trial  and  error 
method  we  use,  the  error  is  as  likely  to 
emerge  from  the  trial  as  the  good 
choice.  If  the  percentage  of  good 
choices  is  one  to  five  (perhaps  it  is 
much  higher  or  much  lower)  then  if  we 
hire  about  ten  new  people  a  year,  the 
final  results  of  five  years  of  hiring  of 
fifty  people  should  be  that  we  would 
have  used  every  device  to  retain  ten  of 
the  people  hired,  and  that  we  would 
have  been  equally  active,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  in  helping  the  other  forty  “se¬ 
cure  more  suitable  opportunities  else¬ 
where.” 

Finally,  I  am  sure  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  think  I  should  say  that  the 
graduate  schools  should  give  a  broader 
training,  that  over-specialization  is 
a  great  devil,  and  that  it  is  the  fault 
of  everybody  and  his  brother,  includ¬ 
ing  the  curriculum,  that  we  can’t  find 
better  teachers  more  easily.  But  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  good  teachers  have  always 
been  scarce,  whether  born  or  made  I 
do  not  know.  At  any  rate  it  seems  to 
me  that  John  Erskine  made  a  profound 
observation  when  he  said  that  “a  good 
teacher  is  so  rare  that  the  rumor  of 
him  spreads  with  the  speed  of  scandal.” 
That  some  teachers  can  make  a  subject 
like  “The  Sex  Habits  of  the  American 
Male”  deadly  dull  and  others  can  make 
the  physics  of  Aristotle  excitingly  alive 
is  a  phenomenon  so  hard  to  explain 
that  the  mind  bogs  down  before  the 
fact. 

Since  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  liberal 
arts  college  is  the  development  of  lively, 
curious,  logical  young  men  and  women 
capable  of  expressing  thought  and  with 
accountability  for  the  great  moral  and 
intellectual  issues  of  their  time,  we 
obviously  need  a  higher  proportion  of 
men  and  women  on  our  faculties  who 
possess  these  qualities  and  who  can 
serve  as  models  for  our  students.  I 
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suspect  there  are  not  more  such  teach¬ 
ers  because  the  liberal  arts  colleges 
themselves  have  not  developed  as 
many  thoughtful  students  as  they 
should  have.  In  part,  this  may  be  be¬ 
cause  liberal  arts  colleges  have  some¬ 
what  lost  faith  in  their  mission;  in  part 
it  may  be  because  the  prevailing 
temper  of  our  times  is  in  the  direction 
of  quantity  education  directed  toward 
materialistic  values;  and  in  part  it  is 
probably  because  minds  capable  either 


of  imparting  or  of  receiving  liberal 
education  have  never  been  very  large  in 
number.  Yet  it  is  true,  I  think,  that 
unless  a  free  society  cultivates  and 
encourages  such  training  we  shall  lose 
the  freedom  and  individualism  we  still 
possess  in  exchange  for  the  vast,  regi¬ 
mented  mediocrity  sold  on  a  “pie  in 
the  sky”  basis  by  a  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  President  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  education  is,  to  say  the 
least,  only  nodding. 


BETTER  EDUCATION  OF  COLLEGE  TEACHERS— 
THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE1 

H.  L.  Smith 

William  Woods  College,  Fulton,  Missouri 


The  material  in  this  paper  dealing  with 
the  desirable  qualifications  of  college 
teachers  is  to  be  presented  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the  junior 
college.  It  is  inevitable  that  there  will 
be  much  overlapping  with  the  other 
presentations  since  most  of  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  good  teacher  are  of  a 
general  character  and  apply  to  the 
needs  of  all  areas  of  higher  education. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  junior  college  we  are  im¬ 
mediately  faced  with  the  wide  variety 
of  institutions  loosely  grouped  under 
the  general  head  of  “junior  college.” 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  points 
which  are  of  particular  importance  for 
one  institution  would  not  be  so  con¬ 
sidered  for  another.  Since  most  of  the 
junior  college  members  of  the  North 
Central  Association  have  certain  com¬ 
mon  elements  in  their  program,  the 
material  presented  will  be  limited  to 
the  academic  program  of  the  colleges 
which  compares  with  the  first  two  years 
of  the  typical  four-year  collegiate  in¬ 
stitution. 

This  function  which  is  common 
among  most  junior  colleges  is  of  a 
general  nature  with  a  broad  two-fold 
purpose.  The  junior  college  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  terminal  character  of  much 
of  its  work  and  many  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  have  set  up  terminal  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who 
will  conclude  their  formal  education  at 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  Many 
other  institutions  place  their  major 
emphasis  upon  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  students  who  will  continue  their 

1  Delivered  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the 
Commission  on  Research  and  Service,  Chicago, 
March  1 1,  1948. 


education  after  completion  of  the 
junior  college  years  and  are,  therefore, 
providing  work  for  advanced  courses 
at  the  junior  and  senior  level. 

By  and  large  the  junior  colleges  will 
have  younger  students  predominating 
on  their  campuses,  which  students 
bring  a  limited  experience  and  require 
more  counseling.  Consequently,  when¬ 
ever  teachers  are  to  be  selected,  these 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  junior  college 
have  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  in  some 
measure  at  least,  determine  the  kind  of 
a  teacher  who  is  ultimately  called  to 
service  in  the  college. 

I  have  not  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  other  junior  college  administrators 
enlisting  their  aid,  but  I  have  talked 
with  several  over  the  course  of  the 
past  few  weeks  and  some  of  the  ideas 
expressed  here  are,  therefore,  of  a 
contributed  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  cannot  lay  the  responsibility  for  them 
on  the  shoulders  of  other  people  which 
would  have  been  possible  if  a  survey 
had  been  made. 

We  should  like  to  have  teachers  who 
want  to  teach,  people  who  have  a  sense 
of  call,  those  who  would  rather  teach 
than  do  anything  else.  It  has  been  my 
observation  that  too  many  young 
people  choose  the  teaching  profession 
not  because  they  feel  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  they  want  to  do  but  rather  as  the 
result  of  indecision  on  their  part  in  the 
selection  of  a  profession.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  many  young  people  come  up 
to  the  last  days  of  their  undergraduate 
experience  and  hastily  move  over  into 
the  preparation  for  teaching  as  the 
easiest  choice  to  make. 

The  fact  that  so  many  were  lured 
away  from  the  profession  during  the 
war  years  seems  to  me  to  be  evidence 
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of  a  condition  which  ought  not  to  exist. 
It  should  be  difficult  to  get  a  teacher 
out  of  the  classroom  and  yet  large 
numbers  of  our  better  ones  were  drawn 
away,  many  never  to  return. 

Certainly  many  people  go  into  the 
profession  as  a  sort  of  stop-gap  between 
college  and  marriage  or  some  economic 
pursuit.  We  know  also  from  a  study  of 
the  enrollment  figures  that  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  teaching  is  a 
depression  vocation  into  which  they 
drift  when  all  other  avenues  are  closed. 
I  think  a  great  good  could  be  done  by 
the  graduate  schools  of  the  country  if 
they  could  set  up  standards  of  admis¬ 
sion  which  would  weed  these  people 
out. 

The  schools  also  should  keep  con¬ 
tinuously  before  their  students  the 
philosophy  that  teaching  is  a  dignified 
profession,  one  in  which  there  are 
many  compensations  which  cannot 
be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  one  in  which  a  person  has 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
part. 

When  it  comes  to  a  discussion  of  the 
academic  preparation  desirable  in  a 
college  teacher  there  is  some  wide 
difference  of  opinion.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  however,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
writer  that  the  teacher  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  traditional  training  of  the 
graduate  school  has  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  trained  for  the  demands  of 
the  junior  college.  The  regimen  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Ph.D.  has  engendered 
skills  and  subject  matter  fancies  which 
very  often  cause  a  person  to  be  ill- 
equipped  to  do  the  job. 

While  it  is  important  that  a  person 
have  some  specialization,  too  narrow  a 
specialization  results  in  disintegration 
of  the  curriculum.  The  average  teacher 
for  the  junior  college  level  does  not 
need  to  be  an  expert  in  research  and  in¬ 
deed,  if  he  has  acquired  great  skill  in 


and  fondness  for  research  he  has  usu¬ 
ally  done  so  at  the  neglect  of  the  other 
skills  needed  so  much  more  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

His  academic  training  should  be 
broad  and  liberal  with  some  narrowing 
of  the  pyramid  without  its  coming  to  a 
point  at  the  top.  This  highly  specialized 
experience  resulting  in  thick  walls 
which  are  almost  inpenetrable  separat¬ 
ing  one  department  from  another  has 
caused  the  student  to  emerge  from  the 
educational  process  without  a  structure 
but  merely  with  a  pile  of  unrelated 
bricks.  The  organization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  partly  responsible  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  specialized  interests  of 
the  instructor  have  contributed  their 
full  share  to  this  lack  of  integration. 

For  example  the  instructor  in  physi¬ 
cal  science  should  have  a  broad  founda¬ 
tion  in  all  the  physical  sciences  with 
some  later  specialization  in  one.  This 
later  specialization,  however,  should 
not  result  in  a  tendency  to  ignore  the 
other  fields,  but  he  should  be  able  to 
call  upon  all  the  fields  regularly  for  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  students.  It  would  be  good  for  him 
to  have  at  least  the  equivalent  of  an 
undergraduate  minor  of  fifteen  hours 
in  each  of  the  major  subdivisions  of  the 
physical  sciences  before  he  begins 
specialization  and  this  specialization 
itself  should  not  be  narrow  nor  limited. 

What  is  true  of  the  physical  sciences 
is  also  true  of  all  other  areas  of  the 
social  heritage.  The  economist  should 
be  well  grounded  in  the  other  social 
sciences  as  should  the  sociologist  and 
historian  as  well.  In  part,  what  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  the  good  teacher 
for  the  junior  college  level  should  be 
one  who  feels  at  home  in  more  than  one 
or  two  fields.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he 
is  an  expert  in  all  of  them  but  it  is  to 
®^§§^st  that  he  should  know  enough 
about  other  areas  to  be  able  to  in¬ 
tegrate  these  into  his  own  fields. 
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The  criticism  is  brought  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  specialist  by  saying  of  him 
that  he  has  something  to  teach  but 
doesn’t  know  how  to  teach  and  the 
other  criticism  is  brought  to  the  person 
who  has  received  his  training  in  the 
professional  areas  that  he  knows  how 
to  teach  but  doesn’t  have  anything  to 
teach.  I  have  known  instances  in  which 
one  or  the  other  of  these  criticisms 
would  fit.  There  must  be  a  middle 
ground  which  would  provide  the 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  teach  and 
also  has  something  which  he  can  teach. 
This  leads  me,  therefore,  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  professional  courses  which 
the  junior  college  teacher  should  have. 
I  am  not  enamored  of  professional 
courses  yet  I  do  feel  that  there  is  a 
minimum  of  them  which  would  be  of 
substantial  aid,  particularly  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  teacher. 

As  it  now  stands  most  teachers  at 
the  college  level  are  good  or  bad 
teachers  according  to  the  models  which 
they  follow.  If  they  are  good  teachers 
they  cannot  tell  you  why  and  if  they 
are  poor  they  do  not  know  why. 

I  think  some  of  these  professional 
courses  can  be  offered  very  profitably 
at  the  undergraduate  level  and  would 
not  weaken  unduly  the  cultural  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  students.  I  should  like 
for  my  teachers  to  have  a  sound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  psychology  that  will  give  them 
an  understanding  of  the  youth  with 
whom  they  are  dealing  and  will  give 
them  some  comprehension  of  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  learning.  This  will  make  them 
better  teachers  and  also  will  enable 
them  to  discharge  their  counselling 
responsibility  in  better  fashion.  Three 
to  six  hours  properly  taught  at  the 
undergraduate  level  should  suffice. 

I  feel  that  every  teacher  should  have 
a  good  strong  course  in  the  techniques 
of  teaching.  Again,  this  might  be 
offered  at  the  undergraduate  level  but 
I  suspect  that  it  would  be  more  desir¬ 


able  for  the  student  to  acquire  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  course  during  his  graduate 
years.  I  readily  admit  that  such  a 
course  cannot  produce  good  teachers 
immediately,  but  it  does  provide  one 
with  certain  knowledge  of  techniques 
which  can  be  used  to  improve  his  teach¬ 
ing  skill  as  he  goes  along. 

A  third  course  which  I  am  unable  to 
name,  but  which  I  feel  would  be  profit¬ 
able,  would  include  several  different 
items  of  professional  value.  Among 
others  I  think  I  would  include  some 
discussion  of  the  place  of  the  junior 
college  in  the  educational  system.  This 
would  give  a  teacher  an  understanding 
of  what  the  junior  college  is  trying  to  do 
and  what  its  peculiar  functions  are  and 
how  he  can  become  an  effective  in¬ 
strument  in  the  pursuit  of  these  func¬ 
tions. 

It  would  include  also  some  discussion 
of  professional  ethics.  I  am  amazed 
each  year  at  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  ethical  principles  involved  in  the 
teaching  profession.  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  is  the  result  of  unethical  individ¬ 
uals  but  rather  stems  from  a  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  and 
somewhere  along  the  line  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  these  teachers  must  come 
to  have  some  comprehension  of  the 
ethics  involved  in  their  chosen  profes¬ 
sion.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  helpful  if 
the  teacher  had  some  understanding  of 
the  problem  of  administration.  I  think 
it  would  enable  him  to  see  the  school  as 
a  whole  rather  than  only  his  particular 
part  and  would  result  in  his  coming  to 
have  a  feeling  that  he  is  a  part  of  a 
team,  no  less  important  than  any  other 
member  of  the  team  and  certainly  no 
more  important.  It  would  be  helpful 
also  if  he  understood  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  curriculum.  He  could  at  least 
see  how  his  particular  teaching  field 
could  become  a  part  of  an  integrated 
whole.  There  are  other  things  which 
will  occur  to  you  which  might  be  desir- 
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able  but  these  seem  to  represent  a 
minimum  and  I  think  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  of  professional  courses  could  be 
accomplished  in  some  nine  to  twelve 
academic  hours. 

When  we  are  studying  the  credentials 
of  a  prospective  teacher  one  of  the 
things  which  we  look  at  is  the  teacher’s 
interest  in  extra-curricular  activities. 
For  the  most  part  we  do  not  expect 
these  teachers  to  direct  these  activities 
or  at  least  those  which  are  not  very 
closely  related  to  the  area  in  which  they 
are  teaching.  But  the  teacher  who  has 
acquired  some  extra-curricular  skills 
more  or  less  unrelated  to  his  teaching 
field  is  more  likely  to  be  the  kind  of  an 
individual  who  will  render  a  service  to 
the  campus  beyond  the  classroom. 

For  some  schools  it  becomes  partic¬ 
ularly  important  that  the  prospective 
teacher  have  a  skill  in  some  extra¬ 
curricular  activity  which  he  can  direct 
on  the  campus.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
name  these  activities  because  they  are 
common  on  most  campuses  and  are  an 
important  part  of  the  program  of  the 
college.  The  colleges,  therefore,  should 
have  access  to  teachers  who  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  competent  in  these  activities  as 
to  guide  and  direct  them  effectively. 

In  the  next  place  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  if  the  graduate  school  would  have 
greater  concern  about  the  personalities 
of  people  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
at  the  college  level.  It  is  not  a  unique 
experience  to  interview  a  candidate  for 
a  teaching  position  who  feels  that  a 
lack  of  eccentricities  is  a  mark  of 
mediocrity.  He  brings  these  eccentric¬ 
ities  into  the  classroom  and  wonders 
why  the  students  apply  unusual  nick¬ 
names  to  him.  Certainly  the  teaching 
profession,  above  most  others,  requires 
a  well  integrated  person  who  leaves  the 
impression  at  least  of  being  a  well  ad¬ 
justed  personality.  I  don’t  feel  that  it  is 
particularly  commendable  for  a  teacher 
to  be  so  intent  upon  his  subject  matter 


that  he  becomes  absent  minded  to  the 
point  that  he  neglects  the  common  and 
accepted  practices  of  social  relation¬ 
ships  and  dress.  These  may  be  small 
matters  but  in  my  judgment  they  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  it  possible  for 
the  teacher  to  do  effective  work  because 
he  does  not  appear  to  be  something 
apart  from  the  normal  person.  I  recall, 
as  an  extreme  case,  a  woman  who  was 
an  excellent  scholar  and  I  am  convinced 
could  have  been  a  fine  teacher  who 
failed  because  she  became  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  campus  as  the  result  of 
eccentricities  of  dress  and  expression 
of  which  she  was  totally  unaware. 
When  these  things  were  brought  to 
her  attention  her  reply  was  that  she 
was  interested  in  the  contents  of  the 
package  and  not  in  the  exterior  appear¬ 
ance.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  her 
case  the  difference  between  effective 
teaching  and  a  failure  was  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  package.  Understand 
me,  I  don’t  think  it  necessary  to  offer 
courses  in  grooming  or  to  have  every 
prospective  teacher  psychoanalyzed 
but  I  do  feel  that  the  hint  can  be 
dropped  that  teachers  are  going  to  be 
dealing  with  a  group  of  normal  young 
people  who  have  a  great  desire  to  re¬ 
main  normal  and  ought  to  have  normal 
examples  to  imitate. 

It  is  important  that  a  teacher  have 
an  interest  in  youth  which  leads  to 
sympathetic  understanding.  This  is 
not  a  thing  which  is  likely  to  be  derived 
after  one  has  attained  the  age  of 
graduate  school  and  if  the  candidate 
does  not  have  it  he  should  be  counseled 
to  seek  employment  in  an  institution 
whose  students  are  more  mature  than 
those  usually  found  on  a  junior  college 
campus. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that 
we  need  people  of  good  character  who 
have  an  adequate  philosophy  of  life. 
Lacking  these  things  the  teacher  is  a 
liability  rather  than  an  asset.  I  am  very 
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much  interested  in  the  attitudes  that 
prospective  teachers  have.  I  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  personal  interview 
with  candidates  for  teaching  positions 
at  the  college  in  an  effort  to  discover 
these  attitudes.  I  recall  a  teacher,  one 
of  the  best  young  scholars  whom  1  ever 
knew,  who  failed  in  his  first  teaching 
appointment  because  of  negative  at¬ 
titudes.  He  counted  himself  a  liberal 
and  yet  his  mind  was  as  closed  to  a  new 
idea  as  that  of  the  most  narrowly  reac¬ 
tionary  person  I  can  imagine.  All  truth 
had  been  delivered  to  him  and  anyone 
who  disagreed  with  him  was  illiterate 
and  ignorant.  This  attitude  found  its 
expression  in  many  asides  in  the  class¬ 
room  which  resulted  in  voluminous 
correspondence  between  patrons  and 
administrative  officers.  I  think  he  was 
completely  unethical  because  in  the 
interview  prior  to  employment  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  as  being  in  agreement 
with  the  fundamental  philosophies 
underlying  the  school  and  I  believe  he 
did  this  simply  to  get  the  job.  Attitudes 
good  and  bad  are  engendered  all 
through  the  educational  process  and  I 
believe  that  the  graduate  schools 
should  have  considerable  concern  about 
the  attitudes  of  the  people  who  are 
going  to  become  candidates  for  teach¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  the  junior  college. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the 
things  that  are  of  interest  to  the  junior 
college  administrator  as  he  seeks  to 
employ  adequate  people  for  his  teach¬ 
ing  staff.  I  have  indicated  that  they 
should  be  people  who  want  to  teach, 
people  whose  training  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  and  sufficiently  deep  to 
enable  them  to  do  more  than  teach  in 
one  small  section  of  the  social  heritage. 
Good  personality,  strong  character, 
and  constructive  attitudes  are  im¬ 
portant.  I  have  used  illustrations  which 
are  certainly  not  general.  There  is 
much  criticism  these  days  of  the  Ph.D. 
because  he  seems  to  know  too  much 


about  too  little  and  the  M.A.  because 
he  probably  knows  too  little.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  our  colleges  have  been 
able  to  render  a  service  which  has 
proved  to  be  important  and  valuable  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
handicaps  and  liabilities  these  people 
trained  in  our  graduate  schools  have 
been  effective  teachers.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  note  that  many  of  the  graduate 
institutions  are  going  through  the 
processes  of  reevaluation  of  their  func¬ 
tions  and  purposes  and  holding  their 
current  programs  up  to  critical  analysis 
with  the  result  that  the  present  high 
quality  of  most  of  the  teachers  will  be 
greatly  improved  in  the  teachers  of  the 
next  generation. 

I  believe  that  the  junior  college  has 
a  responsibility  to  put  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  personalities,  the  finest  characters, 
and  the  best  prepared  persons  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  in  the  classroom. 
These  people  become  the  models  for 
many  of  the  students  and  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  give  good  models  to  fol¬ 
low. 

The  employing  junior  college  has  a 
responsibility  to  orient  its  teachers  and 
to  give  them  in-service  training  and 
guidance,  but  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  graduate  schools  to  supply  us  with 
the  raw  material  which  ought  not  be 
too  raw  when  we  get  it. 


YOU  WILL  NEED  THESE  QUALIFICATIONS 
AS  A  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  TEACHER 

Personal  Qualities 

1.  Physical  health  and  energy. 

2.  Emotional  stability. 

3.  Leadership  ability;  ability  to  inspire. 

4.  Ability  to  project  ideas  dramatically  and 
persuasively. 

5.  Strong  scholarship. 

6.  Social  adaptability. 

7.  Interest  in  young  people. 

8.  Interest  in  world  affairs. 

9.  A  philosophy  of  life  and  a  character  which  in¬ 
clude  strong  spiritual  values. 
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Competencies 

1.  Broad  general  education. 

2.  Sufficient  depth  of  training  to  insure  strong 
scholarship. 

For  academic  departments,  at  least  a  master’s 
degree  in  the  teaching  field  is  recommended. 
Sufficient  training  to  teach  in  at  least  two 
related  fields,  or  in  a  broad  field  (e.g.,  social 
sciences),  at  both  high  school  and  junior  col¬ 
lege  levels. 

For  terminal  industrial,  semi-professional,  or 
other  vocational  subjects,  the  amount  of 
academic  training  required  may  vary,  but 
work  experience  is  important. 

3.  Professional  training  relating  specifically  to 
junior  college  teaching. 

Professional  training  designed  to  acquaint  the 


person  with  the  philosophy  (or  philosophies) 
and  background  of  the  junior  college,  and 
with  the  work  expected  of  faculty  members  in 
regard  to  committee  assignments  and  similar 
faculty  services. 

This  professional  training  should  include  an 
internship  or  cadet  teaching  in  a  junior  col¬ 
lege. 

4.  Both  the  specialized  training  in  the  teaching 
field  and  the  professional  training  including 
cadet  teaching  should  be  taken  simultaneously 
during  the  period  of  graduate  study  of  ap¬ 
proximately  two  years. 

5.  Knowledge  of  counseling  procedures,  includ¬ 
ing  interpretation  of  test  results. 

6.  Ability  to  lead  in  some  extra-curricular  activ¬ 
ity. 


THE  DENVER  STUDY1 


Maurice  Ahrens 
The  Public  Schools,  Denver,  Colorado 


Before  I  give  a  report  on  the  science 
experimentation  which  we  have  been 
carrying  on  in  Denver,  I  should  like  to 
describe  the  background  and  the  set¬ 
ting  for  this  experimentation. 

Since  1933  the  Denver  Public  Schools 
have  been  participating  in  one  or  more 
national  studies.  In  1933  we  joined  the 
Eighth  Year  Study,  or  the  thirty  school 
study,  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association.  Just  before  that  study  was 
concluded,  we  participated  in  the 
study  of  the  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  which  was  a 
study  of  in-service  education.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  engaged  in  two 
others:  one,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Institute  for 
School  Experimentation,  is  sponsored 
by  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  the  other,  on  Inter¬ 
group  Education  for  Cooperating 
Schools,  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 

Since  the  experimentation  initiated 
through  the  studies  has  been  confined 
in  most  cases  to  a  small  number  of  our 
schools,  it  has  been  our  policy  to  en¬ 
courage  and  provide  leadership  for 
continuous  experimentation  through 
our  Department  of  Instruction.  It  is 
our  belief  that,  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools, 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  a  program  of 
continuous  study  and  experimentation. 

I  am  sure  you  recognize  that  partici¬ 
pation  in  studies  and  experimental 
programs  requires  freedom  from  at 
least  some  established  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations.  A  new  project  which  is 
hampered  by  insurmountable  controls 

1  Delivered  at  the  second  session  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  March  10,  1948, 
at  Chicago. 


ceases  to  be  experimental.  If  experi¬ 
mentation  is  to  be  effective,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  obtain  permission  to  break 
away  from  traditional  concepts. 

In  1932  the  Commission  on  the  Re¬ 
lation  of  School  and  College  of  the 
Progressive  Education  Association  ob¬ 
tained  certain  concessions  from  many 
accredited  colleges  and  universities. 
The  agreement  not  only  permitted  the 
thirty  cooperating  schools  to  have 
freedom  to  experiment  but  provided 
that  graduates  of  the  thirty  cooperat¬ 
ing  high  schools  be  accepted  in  colleges 
even  though  these  thirty  schools  had  no 
specific  pattern  of  course  requirements. 
At  approximately  the  same  time  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  permission  to  ex¬ 
periment  from  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation.  This  meant,  of  course,  a 
waiver  of  certain  rules  and  regulations, 
with  the  understanding  that  there 
would  be  justification  for  the  experi¬ 
mentation  that  was  carried  on. 

The  experimentation  and  the  values 
accruing  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  permission  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  state  at  this  point  that 
we  appreciate  not  only  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  have  been  provided  by 
the  North  Central  Association  but  also 
the  assistance  and  encouragement  that 
we  obtained  through  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Colorado.  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr. 
Romine  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of 
encouragement  and  assistance. 

I  should  like  to  report  very  briefly 
on  some  of  the  values  which  have 
emerged  from  this  long  period  of  ex¬ 
perimentation.  I  want  to  mention  them 
rather  briefly  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  serve  as  a  background  for  the 
science  experimentation  which  we  have 
carried  on. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a 
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tremendous  increase  in  interest  on  the 
part  of  teachers  in  the  total  growth  and 
development  of  adolescents.  We  find 
our  teachers  now  giving  as  much  recog¬ 
nition  and  attention  to  physical,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  social  growth  as  to  in¬ 
tellectual  growth.  We  find  teachers  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  more  interested, 
not  only  in  understanding  how  adoles¬ 
cents  grow  and  develop,  but  also  in 
the  implications  of  that  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  curriculum. 

2.  The  second  value  is  that  guidance 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  program  rather  than  an  inci¬ 
dental  part.  I  should  like  to  mention 
two  practices  which  we  carry  on  that 
illustrate  this  particular  value.  We 
have  developed  in  Denver  a  general 
education,  or  what  many  call  a  core, 
program.  We  started  the  core  program 
on  the  basis  of  correlating  English  and 
social  science.  Upon  examining  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  core,  that  of  contributing 
to  the  total  growth  of  children  or  the 
integration  of  personality,  we  soon 
found  that  correlation  of  subjects  does 
not  integrate  personalities.  For  this 
reason  we  began  very  early  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  to  base  our  general  education 
or  core  program  on  problems,  con¬ 
cerns,  and  interests  of  boys  and  girls — 
problems  which  arise  in  the  personal, 
social,  civic,  and  economic  living  of  our 
youth. 

3.  The  third  guidance  value  is  that 
we  have  learned  that  a  teacher  must 
know  his  pupils  intimately  if  he  is  to 
assist  them  in  the  problems  they  must 
face  in  everyday  life.  Consequently,  in 
both  our  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
we  have  teachers,  called  counselors, 
who  assume  major  responsibility  for  the 
guidance  of  a  reasonably  small  group 
of  pupils  for  a  three  year  period.  They 
have  them  in  a  core  or  general  educa¬ 
tion  class  from  one  to  three  periods  a 
day.  In  this  class,  consideration  is  given 
to  the  common  problems  of  the  group. 


Each  counseling  teacher  is  provided  a 
period  within  the  school  day  for  in¬ 
dividual  conferences  with  his  counselees 
so  that  special  individual  problems  of 
pupils  may  be  given  consideration. 

4.  The  fourth  value  which  we  think 
has  accrued  from  the  experimentation 
is  the  functionalization  of  many  of  our 
subject  matter  courses.  Many  of  our 
courses  have  been  reorganized  so  that 
they  are  based  upon  the  life  experi¬ 
ences  of  adolescents. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place,  as  a  result  of  the 
study  we  have  come  to  consider  that 
the  ideal  unit  for  developing  an  in¬ 
structional  program  is  the  individual 
school.  In  other  words,  we  are  de¬ 
centralizing  instruction.  In  developing 
a  life  experience  program  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  recognize  that  needs,  concerns, 
and  interests  are  not  the  same  for 
pupils  in  every  school  community  in 
the  city.  Therefore,  we  are  placing 
more  and  more  responsibility  upon  a 
principal  and  his  faculty  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  school  for  developing  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program  to  fit  the  needs  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  pupils  in  that  school. 

6.  A  sixth  value  is  recognition  that 
new  courses  are  needed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  and  interests  of  pupils. 
As  pupils  have  participated  in  com¬ 
mon  learnings  or  common  problems 
courses,  we  have  found  emerging 
special  interests  for  which  no  provi¬ 
sions  were  made  in  our  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  As  a  result  new  courses  have 
developed  over  a  period  of  years. 

7.  One  of  the  most  significant  de¬ 
velopments  resulting  from  the  experi¬ 
mentation  is  found  in  our  in-service 
education  program.  While  we  have 
always  had  an  in-service  program,  the 
meetings  were  usually  held  before  or 
after  school.  We  have  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  in-service  education  is  of  such 
major  importance  that  it  is  economical 
to  provide  time  within  the  school  day 
for  many  of  the  activities.  For  this 
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reason  our  principals  have  developed 
techniques  of  scheduling  which  make  it 
possible  for  teachers  of  similar  interests 
to  be  released  for  planning  at  the  same 
period  during  the  school  day.  Thus, 
general  education  or  core  teachers  at 
each  half-grade  are  released  for  plan¬ 
ning  during  the  same  period.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  in-service  growth  which 
results  from  these  planning  meetings 
is  more  significant  than  that  coming 
through  any  other  activity.  Many 
other  in-service  education  procedures 
have  been  developed  through  experi¬ 
mentation.  Our  summer  workshop 
program  which  is  in  its  eleventh  year, 
our  workshop  which  is  carried  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  every  Monday 
afternoon  and  evening,  our  induction 
program  for  new  teachers,  and  our 
program  for  probationary  teachers  are 
other  examples  of  in-service  education 
projects  developed  as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
perimentation. 

8.  Another  value  is  the  development 
of  new  evaluation  techniques  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  In  this  experimental  program 
that  we  have  been  working  on,  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  instruction  have  been  changing 
gradually.  It  is  changing  from  mere 
memorization  of  fact  and  acquisition  of 
academic  skills  to  development  of 
democratic  ways  of  behaving.  In  other 
words,  teachers  are  becoming  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  at¬ 
titudes,  habits,  skills,  appreciations, 
ideals,  interests,  and  ways  of  thinking. 
In  order  that  status  and  growth  toward 
these  objectives  can  be  appraised,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  unearth  and  de¬ 
velop  new  techniques  and  procedures 
of  evaluation. 

9.  The  final  objective  which  we  feel 
has  been  achieved  is  the  emergence  of  a 
new  philosophy  of  administration.  We 
are  finding  more  and  more  that  princi¬ 
pals  are  developing  a  much  greater 
faith  in  teachers.  Principals  are  also 
taking  on  a  new  role  as  instructional 


leaders.  They  are  delegating  many  de¬ 
tails  that  kept  them  from  assuming 
leadership  in  instruction.  They  are 
taking  a  very  active  part,  both  in  hav¬ 
ing  direct  relationship  with  teachers, 
pupils,  and  parents  and  also  in  develop¬ 
ing  effective  instructional  leadership 
among  their  faculties. 

As  a  result  of  the  faith  which  princi¬ 
pals  have  in  their  teachers,  there  has 
emerged  not  only  freedom  for  experi¬ 
mentation  but  also  encouragement  and 
leadership.  I  think  that  you  recognize 
the  importance  of  this  philosophy  in 
the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  instructional  program  in  secondary 
schools.  In  any  kind  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  program  of  this  sort,  many 
changes  are  necessary  in  existing  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures.  If  teachers  do  not 
feel  free  to  experiment,  changes  are  not 
likely  to  occur. 

Among  the  early  changes  which  we 
made  within  this  period  of  experi¬ 
mentation  was  that  of  a  shortened  time 
allotment  for  science  laboratory  work 
in  our  senior  high  schools.  Prior  to  1933 
we  had  a  double  period  twice  a  week  for 
laboratory  work.  In  1933  the  number 
of  periods  per  week  for  science  courses 
was  cut  from  seven  to  five.  There  were 
at  least  four  reasons  why  it  was  decided 
to  try  science  teaching  on  the  basis  of 
five  rather  than  seven  periods  per  week. 

1.  It  must  be  recognized  that  for  a 
number  of  years  new  courses  and  new 
experiences  have  been  added  to  the 
secondary  school  curriculum,  and  they 
are  still  being  added.  This  cannot  go  on 
indefinitely  within  the  limits  of  the 
school  day.  With  this  in  mind  we  be¬ 
gan  to  examine  the  curriculum  to  see 
how  the  course  offering  and  course  time 
could  be  reduced  to  make  room  for 
other  important  additions  to  the  in¬ 
structional  program.  After  careful  study 
it  was  decided  that,  among  other 
changes,  it  would  be  possible  to  try  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  time  pro- 
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vided  for  science  instruction. 

2.  Since  we  had  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  we  began  with  the  hypothesis 
that  if  instruction  in  science  were  re¬ 
organized,  it  would  be  possible  to  do  as 
good  a  job  in  five  periods  a  week  as 
could  be  done  in  seven.  The  evidence 
which  has  been  assembled  seems  to 
prove  that  hypothesis. 

3.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
periods  for  science  permits  pupils  more 
freedom  to  elect  special  interest  courses. 
A  science  course  having  a  double  period 
two  days  a  week  takes  up  two  periods 
of  the  student’s  time,  while  other 
courses  demand  only  one.  Thus,  pupils 
taking  science  courses  have  less  free¬ 
dom  for  choice  of  electives.  It  often 
happens  that  a  course  in  which  a  pupil 
is  particularly  interested  is  scheduled 
during  the  period  when  he  has  science 
laboratory  twice  a  week. 

4.  There  has  been  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  science  teachers  that 
during  two  days  a  week  the  two  periods 
provided  for  laboratory  work  must  be 
held  inviolate.  This,  of  course,  results 
in  an  inflexible  type  of  instruction, 
since  it  frequently  happens  that  ex¬ 
periments  are  performed  at  a  time 
when  they  have  no  relation  to  material 
covered  in  regular  class  sessions.  In 
addition  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
four  periods  per  week  are  not  needed 
to  carry  on  experiments  which  are  cor¬ 
related  directly  with  learning  experi¬ 
ences.  Most  teachers  will  say  that  they 
frequently  use  laboratory  periods  for 
regular  classwork.  This  practice  poses 
the  question  of  why  science  courses 
should  have  more  time  for  regular  work 
than  do  other  courses. 

At  this  point  the  question  of  what 
was  done  to  compensate  for  loss  of  the 
two  periods  presents  itself.  I  should 
like  to  indicate  a  few  changes  that  were 
made.  First,  parts  of  many  experiments 
which  had  very  little  value  were 
eliminated.  I  am  sure  some  of  you  know 


that  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology 
there  are  many  experiments  of  which 
parts  may  be  cut  without  affecting 
their  value.  Thus,  our  teachers  under¬ 
took  the  job  of  eliminating  many  parts 
which  had  little  significance  in  teaching 
certain  concepts  and  skills.  Conse¬ 
quently,  our  teachers  do  not  find  many 
experiments  which  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  in  one  period. 

In  the  second  place,  whenever  a  few 
experiments  have  been  found  too  long 
and  involved  to  perform  in  one  period, 
teachers  have  been  carrying  on  a 
demonstration  technique  in  which 
teacher  and  pupils  together,  or  a  group 
of  pupils,  demonstrate  the  experiment 
before  the  class.  When  planned  ahead 
of  time,  it  can  be  done  easily  within  a 
single  period. 

The  third  change  that  was  made  to 
compensate  for  time  cut  was  to  have 
pupils  write  up  the  experiment  outside 
of  class  or  laboratory  time.  Prior  to  this 
it  was  common  practice  to  have  ex¬ 
periments  written  up  during  a  labora- 
tory  period.  When  you  consider  how 
long  it  takes  pupils  to  write  up  experi¬ 
ments,  it  is  evident  that  much  class 
time  can  be  saved  through  abandoning 
this  practice. 

The  fourth  step  was  to  analyze  and 
evaluate  the  purposes  of  experiments 
that  pupils  were  being  asked  to  per¬ 
form.  Many  experiments  which, 
through  tradition,  are  in  the  list  of  re¬ 
quired  experiments  have  little  or  no 
value  in  developing  science  concepts 
and  skills.  Through  careful  study  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  eliminate 
some  experiments  in  toto. 

The  fifth  procedure  used  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  loss  of  time  was  that  of 
improving  techniques  of  planning. 
When  the  one  hundred  minutes  or 
more  which  has  been  provided  for 
laboratory  work  is  cut  in  half,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  plan  better  in  order 
that  the  important  values  may  be  re 
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tained.  Since  our  teachers  recognize 
this  fact  they  have  learned  to  plan  and 
organize  their  work  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  so  that  experimentation 
in  the  laboratory  can  start  immediately 
and  proceed  without  loss  of  time. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  appraise 
the  results  of  the  experiment.  Since 
there  are  no  pencil  and  paper  tests  re¬ 
lating  to  laboratory  work,  our  evalua¬ 
tion  has  been  centered  upon  subject 
matter  achievement.  Hence  our  judge¬ 
ment  is  based  upon  results  of  standard¬ 
ized  tests  that  show  whether  pupils  in 
our  science  classes  are  achieving  median 
percentiles  which  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  pupils  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  tests  used  are  Co¬ 
operative  Chemistry,  Physics,  and 
Biology  Tests.  The  most  recent  results 
on  these  tests  expressed  in  median 
percentiles,  are  shown  in  Table  I.  Al¬ 
though  these  results  are  not  conclusive, 
it  is  evident  that  our  pupils  are  not  re¬ 
tarded  in  subject  matter  achievement. 
It  is  our  belief  that  a  single  laboratory 
period  serves  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,  a  double  period. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  the  im- 


TABLE  I 

Results  of  the  Cooperative  Biology, 
Chemistry,  and  Physics  Tests 
Denver  Public  Schools 


Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

School 

Median 

Median 

Median 

Cases 

Per¬ 

centile 

Cases 

Per¬ 

centile 

Cases 

Per¬ 

centile 

A 

So 

64-3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

B 

172 

68.5 

37 

79-75 

49 

48.0 

C 

180 

48.8 

74 

84.4 

54 

52.0 

D 

151 

55-75 

23 

58.0 

portance  of  and  need  for  experimenta¬ 
tion.  It  is  evident  that  experimentation 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  move  from  a 
subject  centered  curriculum  to  one 
based  upon  the  needs,  problems,  and 
concerns  of  pupils.  In  Denver  we  are 
highly  appreciative  of  the  attitude 
of  the  North  Central  Association  to¬ 
ward  experimentation  and  we  are 
grateful  for  the  opportunities  which 
have  been  given  to  us.  Our  hope  is  that 
the  interest,  friendliness,  and  helpful¬ 
ness  which  have  characterized  our  re¬ 
lationship  in  the  past  will  continue  in 
the  future. 


CHEMISTRY  COURSES  FOR  STUDENT  NURSES  OFFERED  IN 
COLLEGES  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES1 

Sister  Mary  Grace  Waring 
Marymount  College,  Salina,  Kansas 


Present  trends  in  the  education  of 
nurses  in  hospital  training  schools  show 
that  a  preclinical  period  of  instruction 
is  being  required  by  more  and  more 
hospitals.  During  this  period  the  stu¬ 
dents  study  basic  sciences  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  education  and  training 
that  follows  in  the  hospitals. 

The  writer  made  a  previous  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  chemistry  courses  for 
student  nurses  offered  in  Kansas  col¬ 
leges.2-3  Sufficient  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  questionnaire  replies  to 
extend  the  area  of  research  beyond  the 
confines  of  Kansas.  The  present  discus¬ 
sion  summarizes  the  findings  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to 
the  heads  of  chemistry  departments  of 
over  three  hundred  institutions  in  the 
North  Central  states,  including  both 
senior  and  junior  colleges.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  these  persons  answered  and 
returned  the  questionnaires.  In  pass- 
ing,  the  author  of  this  paper  wishes  to 
express  her  thanks  to  co-workers  who 
made  this  compilation  possible  by 
answering  the  questionnaires. 

The  number  of  special  chemistry 
courses  for  nurses  offered  by  those  col¬ 
leges  responding  to  the  questionnaire  is 
shown  in  Table  I.  A  special  chemistry 
course  for  nurses  as,  designated  in  this 
study,  referred  to  a  college  chemistry 
course  offered  for  student  nurses,  based 

1  Presented  before  the  Division  of  Chemical 
Education  at  the  113th  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  Chicago,  April  19,  1948,  and 
published  here  because  of  its  pertinence  to  the 
work  of  colleges  in  North  Central  territory. 

2  Presented  before  the  chemistry  section  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Academy  of  Science,  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  April 
12,  1946. 

3  Sister  Mary  Grace  Waring,  The  Kansas 
Nurse,  20,  11-12  (1946). 


on  a  text  book  written  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  courses  in  chem¬ 
istry  for  nurses  as  recommended  by 
the  National  League  of  Nursing  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  not  requiring  any  pre¬ 
requisite  in  chemistry.  All  of  the 
institutions  offering  this  course  had 
one  or  more  hospital  affiliations.  No  in¬ 
vestigation  was  made  as  to  the  reasons 
why  other  institutions  were  not  offering 
the  course.  Location  of  the  respective 
colleges  in  relation  to  hospital  training 
schools  may  have  been  the  main  deter¬ 
mining  factor,  as  this  course  is  fre¬ 
quently  offered  at  the  request  of  the 
training  school. 

Six  colleges  not  offering  the  course 
as  here  outlined  provided  a  freshman 
college  course  for  nurses  but  used  a 
general  college  chemistry  text.  Sixty- 
four  colleges  which  did  not  offer  a 
course  especially  for  nurses  had  pre¬ 
nurses  enrolled  in  their  regular  fresh¬ 
man  chemistry  courses. 

Six  colleges  granting  from  six  to  ten 
semester  hours  of  credit  on  their  special 
chemistry  courses  for  nurses,  which 
courses  extend  over  a  whole  year,  or 
two  semesters’  time,  considered  their 
courses  to  be  satisfactory  prerequisites 
for  the  second  semester  of  general 
chemistry.  The  institutions  granting 
four  or  less  semester  hours  of  credit  on 
one  semester  course  almost  unanim¬ 
ously  agreed  that  the  courses  were  too 
specialized  to  meet  the  demands  as 
prerequisites  for  the  second  half  of  a 
first  year  college  chemistry  course. 

There  was  very  little  uniformity  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  credit  given 
and  the  time  devoted  to  class  and 
laboratory.  This  is  indicated  in  Table 
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TABLE  I 


Number  oe  Special  Chemistry  Courses  for  Nurses  Offered  by  Respondent  Colleges 


State 

Number 

Sent 

Not 

Responding 

Number 

Answering 

No  Special 
Course  for 
Nurses 

Special 

Chemistry 

Course 

Arizona 

3 

I 

2 

2 

O 

Arkansas 

II 

2 

9 

9 

O 

Colorado 

7 

2 

5 

4 

I 

Illinois 

5i 

19 

32 

26 

6 

Indiana 

20 

7 

13 

8 

5 

Iowa 

21 

4 

17 

8 

9 

Kansas 

33 

IO 

23 

14 

9 

Michigan 

27 

13 

14 

8 

6 

Minnesota 

21 

9 

12 

9 

3 

Missouri 

33 

IO 

23 

20 

3 

Montana 

I 

O 

I 

I 

0 

Nebraska 

12 

6 

6 

4 

2 

New  Mexico 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

North  Dakota 

3 

2 

I 

I 

0 

Ohio 

41 

l6 

25 

21 

4 

Oklahoma 

5 

2 

3 

3 

0 

South  Dakota 

9 

3 

6 

6 

0 

West  Virginia 

8 

s 

3 

3 

0 

Wyoming 

I 

O 

I 

1 

0 

Wisconsin 

l6 

7 

9 

9 

0 

Total 

327 

120 

207 

159 

48 

Twenty-two  of  the  instructors 
pointed  out  that  the  motive  for  teach¬ 
ing  special  chemistry  courses  for  nurses 
was  to  give  the  students  a  basis  for 
pursuing  other  nursing  subjects;  three 
instructors  made  the  mastery  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  the  primary  aim,  while 
sixteen  combined  these  two  purposes. 
Other  reasons  mentioned  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  to  give  the  student  general 
knowledge,  to  emphasize  its  cultural 
value,  and  to  enable  the  nurse  to  pass 
the  state  board  examinations. 

Text-books  chosen  varied  somewhat 
according  to  the  time  devoted  to  the 
courses.  In  colleges  where  the  time  was 
extended  over  two  semesters  and  where 
six  to  ten  semester  hours’  credit  was 
given  for  the  year,  the  two  texts  used 
were  Chemistry  in  Health  and  Disease 
by  Biddle,  and  Fundamentals  of  Chem¬ 
istry  by  Bogart.  For  briefer  courses 
these  and  other  texts,  tabulated  in 


Table  III,  were  used. 

The  method  of  instruction  consisted 
largely  of  class  periods  devoted  to  lec¬ 
ture.  Some  instructors  combined  lec¬ 
ture  with  recitation,  discussion,  or 
demonstration.  Individual  experiment 
seemed  most  popular  for  laboratory 
work.  Methods  used  by  chemistry  in¬ 
structors  in  teaching  the  nurses’  course 
are  shown  in  Table  IV. 

Forty  of  the  colleges  offering  the 
course  for  nurses  stated  the  number  of 
students  taught  during  the  year  1946- 
47  was  as  follows:  number  of  students 
first  semester,  1,225;  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  second  semester,  186;  total  for 
the  year,  1,311.  The  number  of  students 
taught  at  the  individual  colleges  varied 
greatly  according  to  location  and  num¬ 
ber  of  hospitals  affiliated. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  colleges  offering 
a  special  chemistry  course  for  nurses 
did  so  as  a  part  of  a  preclinical  period 
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TABLE  II 

Clock-Hour  Requirements  and  Credit 
Given  ln  Special  Chemistry 
Courses  for  Nurses 


Colleges 

Clock  Hrs.  per  Week 

Credit 

Class 

Laboratory 

(Semester) 

Hours) 

II 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I 

4 

3 

s 

I 

2 

4 

4 

I 

3 

I 

4 

I 

2 

5 

4 

I 

3 

4 

4 

I 

3 

3 

4 

I 

I 

2 

3 

I 

4 

I 

2* 

I 

2 

2 

2 

I 

3 

O 

2 

I 

2 

il 

2 

I 

2 

2 

O 

I 

O 

I 

3 

6 

s 

(two  sem. — 

ten  sem.  hrs.) 

I 

3 

2 

4 

(Two  sem. — 

8  sem.  hrs.) 

I 

2 

3 

3 

(Two  sem. — 

6  sem.  hrs.) 

I 

I 

2 

2 

(Two  sem. — 

4  sem.  hrs.) 

Quarter 

(Quarter 

Plan 

Hours) 

I 

3 

3 

12 

I 

3 

4 

IO 

I 

3-3-3 

2-2-4 

2§-2  f-2  f 

I 

3 

2 

4 

(x  quarter) 

(r  quarter) 

I 

2 

4 

4 

I 

2 

4 

Blanket  credit 

(i  quarter) 

(i  quarter) 

for  nuses’  sub- 

jects 

I 

4 

3 

Not  stated 

(12  weeks) 

(12  weeks) 

I 

5 

5 

2 

(Time  not 

(Time  not 

stated) 

stated) 

for  entrance  into  nurses’  training 
schools  of  affiliated  hospitals.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  colleges  also  had  curricula 
leading  to  a  degree,  which  usually  in¬ 
cluded  a  preclinical  period  of  two 
years;  and  most  of  them  required  a 
year  of  general  inorganic  chemistry, 


and  also  a  semester  of  organic,  as  well 
as  a  semester  of  biochemistry.  Seven 
colleges  offered  a  two-year  preclinical 
period  but  did  not  have  degree  pro¬ 
grams.  A  detailed  study  of  chemistry 
courses  required  by  the  colleges  of  this 
area  for  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
near  future. 

If  a  graduate  nurse  entered  college 
as  a  freshman,  twenty-four  of  the  col¬ 
leges  teaching  a  special  chemistry 
course  for  nurses  would  refuse  to  grant 
credit  for  a  nurses’  chemistry  course 
taught  by  a  hospital  staff  member  or 
other  non-collegiate  instructor  in  a 
hospital  as  part  of  the  nurses’  training 
course;  however,  six  colleges  would 
grant  credit.  Other  statements  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  subject  were  as  follows: 

Credit  not  granted  toward  a  chemistry  major 
No  credit  toward  an  A.B.  degree 
Credit  if  one  can  pass  an  entrance  examination 
No  credit  as  a  substitute  for  college  chemistry 
Credit  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual 

Yes,  credit  granted,  but  not  to  satisfy  specific 
requirements 

No  credit  toward  a  science  major 
Credit  given  only  to  students  from  affiliated 
hospitals 

Sixty  hours  of  blanket  credit  is  granted  toward 
a  degree 

No  credit  is  given  specifically;  a  student  is 
given  forty-eight  hours  of  credit  on  nurses’ 
training 

Yes,  credit  is  granted,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
Perhaps  we  might  grant  two  hours,  depending 
upon  ability  of  individual 
This  is  decided  by  the  advanced  standing  com¬ 
mittee 

Yes,  credit  is  granted,  but  the  student  must 
take  general  chemistry 

The  College  accepts  forty-eight  hours  for 
nurses  training  toward  a  professional  degree 
One  year  of  credit  is  granted  toward  a  degree 
Yes,  but  the  student  needs  extra  help 
We  grant  thirty  hours  for  nurses’  training,  plus 
fifteen  hours  for  work  at  the  university  dur¬ 
ing  the  preclinical  period 
Thirty  hours  of  blanket  credit  is  granted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  dean 

We  allow  thirty-two  hours  of  blanket  credit 
The  student  who  has  finished  nurses’  training 
registers  as  a  sophomore. 
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TABLE  III 


Textbooks  Used  in  Special  Chemistry  Courses  for  Nurses 


Colleges 

Text-book 

Author 

13 

Fundamentals  of  Chemistry 

Bogart 

7 

Chemistry  for  Nurses  with  Laboratory  Manual 

Biddle 

s 

Chemistry  in  Health  and,  Disease 

Biddle 

6 

Fundamentals  of  Inorganic,  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry 

Routh 

6 

Principles  of  Chemistry 

Roe 

3 

Essentials  of  Chemistry 

Luros  and  Oram 

2 

Introduction  to  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry 

Arnow 

I 

Fundamentals  of  Chemistry  and  Applications 

Francis  and  Morse 

In  two  states  the  majority  of  the 
hospital  training  schools  for  nurses 
required  high  school  chemistry  for  ad¬ 
mission;  one  state  board  of  nursing 
required  that  applicants  must  be  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  high  school 
senior  class;  one  in  the  upper  one-half; 
another  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
senior  class. 

In  conclusion,  it  appeared  that  there 
was  light  uniformity  in  a  specialized 
chemistry  course  for  nurses  as  taught 
in  the  colleges,  either  as  to  time  de¬ 
voted  to  the  course  or  amount  of  credit 
granted.  Emphasis  seemed  to  be  on  the 
practical  side  of  chemistry  rather  than 
on  the  subject  matter  of  chemistry. 
Lecture,  recitation,  and  individual  ex¬ 
periment  prevailed.  Trends  pointed 
toward  a  longer  preclinical  period,  usu¬ 
ally  two-year,  the  curriculum  of  which 
included  general  college  chemistry, 
organic  chemistry,  and  biochemistry, 


TABLE  IV 

Methods  Used  in  Special  Chemistry 
Courses 


Colleges 

Methods  of  Instruction  Used 

40 

Lecture 

33 

Recitation 

27 

Discussion 

15 

Lecture-Demonstration 

36 

Individual  Experiment 

6 

Group  Experiment 

3 

Experiment  in  Pairs 

before  the  student  started  actual 
nurses  training.  The  degrees  of  capabil¬ 
ity  shown  by  students  at  colleges  in 
mastering  preclinical  studies  should 
assist  the  hospital  training  schools  in 
advising  applicants  whether  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  be  practical  nurses  or  to  enter 
the  training  program  for  professional 
nurses. 


STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  ACCREDITED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR 

1947-19481 

Edgar  G.  Johnston 

Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools, 

Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Michigan 


The  annual  summaries  of  statistical 
data  compiled  from  the  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  by  member  schools  provide  a 
valuable  source  of  data  reflecting 
trends  in  the  area  served  by  the  North 
Central  Association.  The  complete  re¬ 
port  presents  data,  respectively,  for 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than 
200,  those  enrolling  from  200  to  499, 
those  with  an  enrollment  from  500  to 
999,  and  schools  with  an  enrollment 
of  1,000  or  over,  as  well  as  for  the  total 
North  Central  membership.  The  pres¬ 
ent  abbreviated  summary  (Table  I) 
includes  enrollment  data  for  all  schools 
and  significant  items  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  report. 

The  membership  of  the  Association 
has  increased  slightly  over  that  of  last 
year,  with  a  total  of  3,039  schools. 
This  includes  sixteen  “American  De¬ 
pendents’  Schools”  in  occupied  coun¬ 
tries,  seven  in  Germany,  one  in  Austria, 
seven  in  Japan,  and  one  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.  Inclusion  of  these  schools 
in  the  Association  breaks  the  precedent 


1  Because  of  increased  printing  costs,  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Board  of  the  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly  decided  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to 
print  the  complete  summaries  of  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  from  secondary  schools  as  has  been  custom¬ 


ary  in  recent  years.  Information  on  certain  sail 
ent  features  of  the  summary,  together  with  z 
table  of  supporting  data,  is  presented  in  this 
article.  The  complete  report,  covering  the  dis 
tribution  of  data  for  the  20  states  for  all  schools 
and  for  schools  classified  according  to  size,  has 
been  mimeographed  and  is  available  to  interested 
parties  on  request  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools.  Complete  sum¬ 
maries  for  earlier  years  will  be  found  in  the  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly,  as  follows:  Vol 
XXII  No.  3,  Jan.,  1948;  Vol.  XXI,  No.  3,  Jan., 
1947;  Vol.  XX,  No.  2,  Oct.,  1945;  Vol.  XIX,  No. 
4,  Apr.,  1945. 


of  limitation  of  membership  to  the 
twenty  states  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  United  States.  The  “Dependents’ 
Schools”  serve  children  of  army  and 
civilian  personnel  in  the  occupied 
countries  and  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Army.  These 
schools  were  admitted  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
both  teaching  staff  and  pupil  clientele 
come  largely  from  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  territory  and  graduates  will  in 
most  cases  plan  to  attend  colleges  in 
this  area.2 

The  figures  for  total  enrollment  show 
a  drop  below  that  reported  last  year. 
In  fact,  the  figure  1,466,205  (exclusive 
of  the  Dependents’  Schools)  is  lower 
than  that  reported  for  any  one  of  the 
last  four  years.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  per  school  is  also  slightly  under 
that  reported  in  1947.  This  fact  seems 
difficult  to  explain  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  trend  toward  consolidation  of 
small  schools.  The  slight  drop  in  total 
enrollment  would  not  seem  to  provide 
a  complete  explanation. 

The  number  of  pupils  graduated 
(graduates  of  1947)  shows  an  increase 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  over 
the  previous  year.  Apparently,  those 
pupils  who  do  remain  in  school  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  complete  the  high 
school  course,  and  the  number  of  boys 
graduated  in  1947  almost  equals  the 
number  of  girls  graduating. 

There  is  apparently  little  change  in 
length  of  term,  the  median  falling  in 

2  At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
only  data  for  the  enrollment,  number  of  teachers, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  were  available. 
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the  bracket  “176  to  177  days.”  The 
number  of  schools  reporting  “less  than 
170  days”  is  160,  three  times  the  figure 
for  last  year.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  these,  however,  are  reported  from 
the  four  states  of  Colorado,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  unusual  weather  conditions  obtain¬ 
ing  in  these  states  with  resulting  “snow 
vacations”  or  other  interruptions  of 
the  school  term.  The  length  of  period 
reported  shows  no  appreciable  change. 
There  is,  apparently,  no  shift  either 
toward  or  away  from  the  “long  class 
period.” 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  salary 
range  shows  a  definite  upward  trend. 
The  median  salary  for  superintendents 
and  for  principals  falls  in  the  range 
$4,000  to  $4,499.  In  each  case  the 
median  last  year  fell  between  $3,500 
and  $3,999.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  men  teachers  and  two-fifths  of  the 
women  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
receive  salaries  of  $3,000  or  more. 
Unfortunately,  the  statistical  summary 
form  supplied  to  state  chairmen  made 
this  figure  the  top  bracket  and  dis¬ 
tribution  above  $3,000  is  not  revealed. 
In  any  case,  teachers’  salaries  show  a 
distinct  increase  in  the  past  year. 
(Whether  this  represents  an  increase 
in  “real  wages”  is  another  question!) 

There  are  seven  thousand  more  full 
time  teachers  reported  for  1947-48 
than  for  the  previous  year,  and  the 
pupil-teacher  ratio  shows  a  slight  de¬ 
crease.  Fourteen  hundred  and  forty- 
four  schools  have  a  pupil-teacher  ratio 


of  less  than  twenty.  Only  1,090  have  a 
ratio  of  twenty-two  or  more.  Only 
twenty  one  schools  in  the  Association 
are  reported  with  a  pupil-teacher  ratio 
in  excess  of  thirty. 

The  number  of  new  staff  members 
for  the  year  1947-48  was  11,254,  a 
drop  of  two  thousand  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  proportion  of  new 
teachers  holding  higher  degrees  re¬ 
mains  at  about  the  same  figure  as  in 
previous  years.  There  is  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  new  teachers 
without  a  bachelor’s  degree — -510  as 
against  595  last  year — but  the  number 
not  meeting  the  North  Central  require¬ 
ment  of  fifteen  semester  hours  in  pro¬ 
fessional  education  is  685,  the  highest 
figure  since  1944.  The  problem  of  se¬ 
curing  fully-qualified  personnel  is  evi¬ 
dently  still  a  very  real  one. 

There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  full  time  and  part  time  librarians 
reported  in  1947-48  and,  of  these, 
1,078  have  twenty-four  or  more  se¬ 
mester  hours  of  library  science  as  com¬ 
pared  to  i,oox  the  preceding  year  and 
994  for  1945-46.  (Data  concerning 
library  personnel  were  not  collected 
prior  to  that  year.)  There  is  also  a 
very  slight  increase  in  the  number  who 
qualify  as  “teacher-librarians”  with 
sixteen  to  twenty-three  semester  hours 
in  library  science.  The  fact  that  1,166 
of  the  librarians  are  reported  as  having 
no  work  in  library  science,  however, 
indicates  something  of  the  problem 
facing  schools  if  the  new  regulation  on 
library  personnel  is  to  be  met  fully  by 
*955-56. 
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